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At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mohonk  Conference 
on  Intemational  Arbitration,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  generously  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
devoted  to  advancing  the  aims  of  the  Ck)nference.  In  accept- 
ing the  gift  the  Conference  directed  that  the  fund  be  expended 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Believ- 
ing that  the  fund  would  be  best  expended  in  making  known 
the  achievements  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  asked  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  Technical  Delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Second  Conference,  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  work  and  result  of  the  Conferences.  Mr. 
Levering's  generous  donation  has  been  employed  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  publication. 
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VUl  PREFACE 


By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  offered  to  the 
reader  presents  the  material  necessary  for  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Conferences  and  the 
importance  of  their  deliberations. 


James  Brown  Scott. 


Department  of  State, 

January,  i,  1909. 
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f  AIXK3T  Between  Growth  of  Common  Law  and  Law 
OF  Nations 

The  Second  International  Peace  Conference,  like  its  prede- 
of  1899,  endeavored  to  humanize  the  hardships  neces- 
suily  incident  to  war  and  to  substitute  for  a  resort  to  arms 
a  paciSr  settlement  of  international  grievances,  which,  if 
aaKitled,  might  lead  to  war  or  make  the  maintenance  of 
pMtfie  relations  difficult  and  problematical.  The  Conference 
of  1907,  no  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  satisfied 
tbe  leaders  of  humanitarian  thought.  War  was  not  abolished, 
oor  wma  peace  legislated  into  existence.  Universal  disarma^ 
ment.  or,  indeed,  any  restriction  of  armament,  was  as  unac* 
eeptable  in  1907  as  in  1899,  and  some  few  nations  were  still 
unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to  arbitrate  international  dis- 
pat»  potinvohin^  independence,  vital  interests,  or  national 

Deeply  iht^feslea  in  the  success  of  the^e  projects,  the  great 
pablic  felt  that  their  failure  necessarily  involved  the  failure  of 
(be  Conference,  notwithstanding  that  many  wise  and  humani- 
tarian measures  falling  short  of  the  goal  were  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  nations.  But  we  should  not  in  our  disappoints 
meat,  and  perhaps  bitterness  of  soul,  overlook  pasitive  and 
beatficcnt  progress,  and  if  the  Conference  did  not  take  the 
^vmooed  positton  outlined  by  the  friends  of  peace,  we  may 
oevertbeleaB  rejoice  that  many  a  mile-stone  has  been  passed. 
We  nauBt  not  forget  that  an  international  conference  differs 
frcQ]  a  parii&ment;  that  independent  and  sovereign  nations 
^  DOI  boood  by  majorities,  and  that  positive  results  are 
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■  «  -  -  - 
obt^njcd  "by  compromising  upon  desirable  but  perhaps  less 

advanced  projects.    The  aim  of  a  conference  is  to  lay  down 

*a  law  for  all,  not  for  the  many,   much  less  for  the  few; 

to  establish  a  law  which  will  be  international  because  it  is 

accepted  and  enforced  by  all  nations. 

The  work  of  the  conference  concerned  the  modification  of 
existing  international  law:  international  differences  of  opinion 
and  interpretation  were  adjusted;  doubt  gave  place  to  cer- 
tainty; and,  after  much  consideration  and  reflection,  princi- 
ples of  international  law  were  fortified,  modified  in  part,  or 
wholly  discarded.  A  complete  code  was  not  outlined — it  is 
doubtful  whether  custom  and  usage  are  ripe  for  codification 
— but  important  topics  of  international  law  were  given  the 
symmetry  and  precision  of  a  code. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  international  law  is  law  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  it  may  be  contended  that  it  lacks 
an  essential  element  of  law,  because  there  is  no  international 
sheriff:  that  it  is  international  morality  or  ethics;  or  that 
finally  a  law  of  nations  is  the  occupation  of  the  theorist  and 
the  hope  of  the  dreamer.  However  opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  nature  of  international  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  certtiin  rules  and  regulations  which  do  by  common 
consent  control  the  conduct  of  independent  nations,  nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  enlightened  people  of  all 
countries  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  international 
law,  and  share  the  hope  of  the  dreamer,  not  only  that  greater 
definiteness  may  be  given  to  its  principles,  but  that  the 
principles  themselves  may  be  developed  and  applied  with  the  , 
regularity,  certainty  and  accuracy  of  a  municipal  code.         ^M 

From  the  cell  of  the  cloister  international  law  passed  into  ^^ 
the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  jurist,  and  the  scholar;  from 
the  study  it  entered  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies and  more  a  recognized  system  of  international  law  has 
determined  the  foreign  relations  of  nations;  from  the  cabinet  to 
courts  of  justice,  where  the  rightsof  nations,  as  wellas  individ- 
uals have  been  debated  and  declared;  and  finally,  from  the 
court-room,  international  law  has  made  its  way  to  the  people. 


ao,  in  last  resort,  dominate  court  and  cabinet,  and  enlist  in 
their  service  scholar  as  well  as  priest. 

It  was  a  wise  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  consti- 
tutions are  not  made;  they  grow,  for  history  demonstrates 
that  unnatural  unions  dissolve;  that  unnatural  alliances  have 
little  permanency;  that  constitutions  struck  off  at  the  heat  of 
a  moment  in  times  of  excitement  disappear  with  the  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin.  Constitutions  are^  in  a  large  and 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  codifications.  They  put  into  written 
and  permanent  form  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  past, 
and  they  last  because  the  spirit  underlying  these  usages  and 
customs  is  wrapped  up  with  the  existence  and  destiny  of 
the  people.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  lasted, 
because  it  was  based  upon  the  usages  and  customs  of  England, 
as  modified  by  the  experience  in  the  colonies,  and  the  Consti- 
tution will  last  as  long  as  it  answers  the  needs  of  its  framers, 
and  no  longer.  To  understand,  however,  the  Constitution, 
English  customs  and  usages  must  be  studied,  and  to  predict 
the  lines  of  development  we  must  interpret  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  Ught  of  its  origin,  and  apply  it  to  the 
concrete  case  under  investigation.  It  is  the  same  with  law. 
Law  is  not  imposed  as  a  system  upon  the  people.  Isolated 
osage  develops  into  habit;  the  habit  becomes  crystallized  into 
euvtom;  and  to  custom  there  is  given,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  force  of  law. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  not  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
any  one  person  or  of  any  one  age.  It  grew  to  meet  a  need;  it 
changed  with  that  need,  and  disappeared  when  it  could  no 
longer  subserve  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  growth,  an  organism, 
not  a  crv'stallization. 

WhcD,  however,  the  process  of  development  did  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  age,  or  when  new  and  unsuspected  needs 
required  special  treatment,  statutes  made  their  appearance  to 
supply  the  lack  or  to  correct  the  evil.  The  statute  would  be 
special  if  a  special  point  were  involved.  The  statute  would  be 
general  in  its  terms  if  the  evil  to  be  corrected  was  general,  or 
the  need  of  the  statute  was  of  a  general,  wide-spread  nature. 
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The  more  rapid  the  development  of  the  country,  the  greater 
and  more  diversified  become  the  needs  of  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  community,  and,  consequently,  the  more  frequent 
would  be  and  must  be  the  resort  to  statutory  enactments,  in 
order  to  safeg:uard  the  rights  and  interests  created  as  the 
result  of  changed  conditions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  asystem 
of  law  in  its  early  stages  springs  directly  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
people.  If  the  needs  be  simple,  the  law,  of  which  custom  is 
the  very  life,  is  simple.  It  is  said  to  be  unwritten  in  the  sense 
that  no  custom  is  at  once  the  law  and  the  evidence,  although 
in  process  of  time  the  customs  are  naturally  reduced  to  writing 
by  people  learned  in  customary  law,  and  it  is  given  precision 
by  decrees  of  courts  of  justice.  Complex  situations  give  rise 
to  a  complex  system  of  law,  and  the  natural  development  of 
custom  not  being  sufficient,  the  legislature  steps  in  by  statute 
to  accelerate  the  development  and  to  give  to  the  system  of  law 
the  clearness,  the  solidity,  and  the  refinement  necessary  for 
a  complicated  and  progressive  civilization-  In  this  devel- 
opment, then,  we  have  the  local  usage,  the  custom,  and  the 
statute. 

If  we  turn  from  the  common  law  to  international  law,  we 
find  that  the  cotuse  of  development  of  the  comn>on  law  of 
nations  has  been  singularly  like  that  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

We  first  have  the  usages  of  enlightened  nations.  These 
usages  spread,  gain  weight  and  influence  by  repeated  applica- 
tion. We  next  find  that  the  usages  have  taken  on  the  form 
of  custom,  and  nations  from  isolated  or  frequent  usage  regard 
the  custom  as  binding  upon  them.  That  which  is  claimed  as 
a  right  on  the  one  side  becomes  a  duty  on  the  other,  for  right 
and  duty  are  correlative.  The  demand  in  itself  is  a  consent 
to  the  rule  of  law.  The  yielding  to  the  demand  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  rightfulness  of  the  custom. 

We  thus  have  customary  rules  and  regulations  binding 
nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  because  the  nations,  either 
by  enforcing  the  custom  or  yielding  to  the  custom  sought  to  be 
enforced,  have  given  to  the  custom  the  weight  of  law.    Bui 
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just  as  the  common  law  of  England  grew  slowly,  indeed,  imper- 
ceptibly, so  have  the  usages  of  nations  developed  slowly  and 
imperceptibly.  When  nations  had  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  the  need  for  a  system  of  law  regulating  such  relations 
WM  scarcely  felt.  As  nations  grew  and  came  into  closer  contact, 
it  neceesarily  followed  that  the  usages  and  customs  of  nations 
were  developed  in  order  adequately  to  meet  changed  condi- 
tions. The  independence  of  the  state  is  the  very  postulate  of 
interoationa]  law;  but  the  solidarity  of  interest  has  made  itself 
felt  to  such  a  degree  that  nations  have  yielded  and  must  in 
the  future  yield  something  of  their  absolute  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, just  as  a  citizen  yields  his  absolute  freedom  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

We  see,  then,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  common  law  of  one  particular  juris- 
diction, an  analog}'  between  the  common  law  of  nations, 
namely,  the  usages  and  customs  of  many  nations.  We  find, 
or  at  least  we  can  assume,  that  when  only  one  nation  existed 
there  could  be  no  international  law;  two  nations  existing 
would  have  comparatively  little  intercourse  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  intercourse  would,  therefore,  be 
simple.  As  the  two  gave  place  to  the  many,  and  as  inter- 
eouise  became  very  frequent,  the  need  of  a  more  elaborate 
eoda  would  become  evident.  Usage  and  custom  would  grow 
to  meet  the  need,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  insensibly  and 
imperceptibly,  usage  and  custom  would  take  the  dimensions 
of  a  code.  While  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  true  with  much 
gneater  force  in  the  present  and,  indeed,  in  the  immediate 
piat;  for  the  discovery  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
contest  for  the  possession  of  this  world;  the  establishment  of 
eolonies  with  the  various  colonial  systems,  and  the  confiicts 
of  interest  that  necessarily  arose,  would  require  a  system  of 
law  adequate  to  settle  them;  and  when  nations  became  more 
olesdy  connected,  more  intimately  and  frequently  involved,  it 
foDowvd  that  the  simphcity  of  the  earlier  usages  and  customs 
would  either  give  place  to  a  more  complicated  code,  or  would 
themaelves  be  developed  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs. 
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As  nations  thus  became  more  closely  united  or  related, 
previous  usage  or  custom  was  found  to  be  inadequate;  but 
the  spirit  pervading  the  usage  or  custom  was  discovered  and 
developed,  precisely  as  the  spirit  in  the  common  law  was 
developed  in  order  to  meet  a  changed  condition  of  affaire. 
Just  as  in  appropriate  cases  the  municipal  legislature  stepped 
in  and  corrected  an  abuse  or  covered  a  field  by  statute,  con- 
ferences were  held  between  rulers,  treaties  were  negotiated  to 
regulate  a  specific  concrete  controversy,  and  finally  congresses, 
not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of  the  controversy,  com- 
posed of  many  states,  because  the  interests  of  many  were 
concerned,  were  convened  in  order  that  that  might  remain 
settled  in  peace  which  had  been  established  in  war.  The 
conference  or  congress  is,  it  would  seem,  not  far  removed  from 
an  international  legislature,  whose  acts  are  submitted  ad 
referendum  to  the  participating  nations. 

We  therefore  find  that  treaties  mark  the  first  general  step  in 
the  development  of  the  law  of  nations  as  between  nations  in 
recent  years,  for  it  is  only  in  the  modem  world  that  treaties 
have  gone  far  to  correct  uncertainty,  to  remove  irregularity 
and  to  estabhsh  a  system  of  international  relations.  The 
special  or  individual  treaties  will  be  comparatively  simple  in 
the  other  respects.  When  the  many  were  involved,  a  congress 
or  conference  came  naturally  into  being,  with  the  result  that 
in  this  conference  the  questions  causing  the  conflict  would  be 
considered  and  regulated,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  conflict.  The  conferences  and  congresses  were  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dispute.  The  appeal  was  indeed  to  reason, 
but  it  was  unfortunately  belated.*    Interesting  examples  of 

'  In  speakingof  Lord  CasUereagh'a  attitude  and  action  atthcCongreMof 
Vienna.  Richard  Cobden  said  in  his  arbitration  speech  June  12, 1849.  in  the 
Houae  of  Commons:     "  I  want  to  know,  whether  as  good  men  as  Xiord  Caa-  > 
tlercagb  could  not  be  found  to  settle  these  matters  belort,  as  after,  a  twenty 
years'  war? 

"  All  I  want  is,  that  thtB  should  be  done  6e/orf,  and  not  after,  engaging  in  a 
war — done  to  avert  the  war,  rather  than  to  make  up  the  difference  after 
the  parties  are  exhausted  by  the  conflict." — Speeches  on  Questions  of 
Public  Poliry.  by  Richard  Cobden.  Vol.  II,  pp.  392-393. 

The  a^lvantagea  of  a  conference  called  to  settle  in  advance  international 
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post-mortem  appeal  to  reason  are  furnished  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  various  treaties  of  Utrecht  (1713- 
1714),  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15),  the  Congress  of  Paris 
(1856),  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878). 

2-    Conferences  at  Termination  of  War 

These  congresses,  however  differing  in  importance  and  in 
influence  upon  future  development,  have  this  point  in  com- 
mon: that  they  were  preceded  by  war;  that  they  owed  their 
very  existence  to  war,  and  that  they  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  have  met  in  peace.  They  settled  the  immediate 
controversy  submitted  to  them  and  were,  to  this  extent,  peace 
conferences.  Summoned  for  a  special  purpose,  their  results 
were  mainly  limited  to  the  object  of  the  call,  but  they  not 
infrequently  expressed  views  on  broader  questions  of  general 
interest.  These  stipulations,  whether  declaratory  or  amenda- 
tory of  international  law,  and  however  unconscious,  limited 
in  extent  and  tentative  in  their  nature,  were  in  reality  statu- 
tory enactments.  As  such,  they  have  a  general  interest  and 
have  survived  the  particular  treaties  to  which  they  were  inci- 
dentid.  Indeed  the  elaborate  treaties  are  valuable  today 
•olely  or  largely  on  account  of  their  general  provisions.  This 
m  especially  and  increasingly  so  with  the  later  congresses,  of 
which  the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856  is  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple. Important  in  themselves,  they  are  doubly  important 
to  us  as  showing  the  possibility  of  a  congress  and  as  furnishing 
precedents  for  the  codification  of  international  law. 

dificultiei  over  a  conferenre  meeting  at  the  end  of  a  war  for  the  settle- 
moki  of  oomroversiea  have  never  been  better  stated  than  in  the  follow- 
tqg  frnmrngt  taken  from  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  opening  the 
Cort««: 

"OBQgmseB  which  aasemble  in  consequence  of  wars  only  aiinction,  aa  a 
rai%  tlbe  advantages  secured  by  the  strongent;  and  the  treaties  which 
ranlt  from  such  congrenes  rest  on  accompliflhed  facts  rather  than  on 
ti^U  They  create  forced  situations,  ending  in  general  un^^asinefia,  and 
productD^  protests  and  arm<»i  demands.  A  congress  before  war,  and 
to  prevent  war  is,  to  my  mind,  a  generous  idea  favoring  prog- 


tiua:  Record  of  International  Arbitration  (1904),  p.  78. 
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The  possibilities  of  the  international  congress  were  lost 
neither  upon  the  participants  nor  public  opinion  and  we  thus 
find  that  conferences  assemble  in  time  of  peace,  although 
preceded  by  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  in 
advance  of  war  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  hostil- 
ities. The  fragmentary  statute  of  the  war-congress  has 
shown  the  usefulness  of  statutory  regulation  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  settling  consciously  and  without  the  excitement  and 
commotion  of  war,  questions  of  interest  to  possible  belliger- 
ents as  well  as  to  the  actual  contestants  in  a  particular  war. 
This  second  great  group  of  conferences  begins  to  appear  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  include  the  Red  Cross 
or  Geneva  Conferences  of  1864  and  1868;  the  Conference  of 
St.  Petersburg,  resulting  in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of 
1868;  and  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  custonLs  of  war. 

These  gatherings  were  indeed  preceded  by  war,  but  were 
not  assembled  to  end  any  particular  war^  and  determine 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Differing  widely  in  their  nature  and 
importance,  they  have  this  point  in  common,  that  they  were 
due  to  private  initiative,  although  convoked  by  an  enlightened 
state  or  sovereign  in  response  to  public  opinion.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin  of  1884-1885  called  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the 
Congo  and  for  determining  the  interests  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  colonization  of  Africa,  is  not  only  important  in  itself 
but  furnishes  the  example  of  an  international  conference  nei- 
ther preceded  nor  followed  by  a  war,  but  bent  solely  upon  the 
prevention  of  international  conflict  by  international  legislation. 

The  Panama  Congress  of  1826  and  especially  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference  of  1889-1890,  due  to  the  personal  initiative  and 
foresight  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  should  be  mentioned  because 
they  show  that  the  American  continent  was  not  only  familiar 
in  theory  but  in  practice  with  the  idea  of  a  conference  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  conflicts,  and  that  America 
as  a  unit  favored  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  force. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  international 
congress  is  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  followed  by 
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the  Second  Conference  of  1907 — precursors,  it  is  hoped,  of  a 
series  of  congresses  summoned  in  time  of  peace  for  the  preser- 
v&tion  of  the  world's  peace. 

I  ahaU  now  consider  briefly  each  group  and  its  most  imfxjr- 
lant  members.^ 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  negotiated  by  representatives 
of  the  countries  engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the 
slate  of  afTairs  established  was  hoped  to  be  durable. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia — consisting  of  the  two  treaties 
of  Munster,  where  the  French  made  peace  with  the  Empire, 
aod  of  Osnabriick,  where  the  Swedes  negotiated  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  smaller  German  powers — was  in  reality  a 
legislative  act,  for  it  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War»  but  adjusted  the  relations  of  a  large  part  of  Europe, 
SwitJJerland.  long  independent  and  severed  from  the  Empire^ 
was  acknowledged  to  be  independent  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact. 
In  the  same  way,  while  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  being 
negotiated,  Holland  and  Spain  came  to  separate  terms  at 
MunsttT,  by  which  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  recognized. 

It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  state  in  detail  the  provi- 
nons  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  conference  of  interestetl  powers  assembled,  in  order,  by  an 
appeal  to  reason,  to  substitute  order  for  disorder,  and  by  a 
rtoogmtion,  however  imperfect,  of  the  rights  of  others  to 
weure  law  and  order  for  themselves. 

The  actual  results  and  the  importance  in  international  law 
of  the  various  conferences  kno>vn  gcnerically  as  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  are  admirably  stated  by  our  countryman, 
Wbeaton,  from  whose  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the 
(oOoaing  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

*PbrA  list  of  UDportant  mtfimatioDal  conferences,  congresses  orussociu- 
Udoaol  official  representatives  of  (coveTaments,  exclusive  of  war  Conferences, 
m$  Airimran  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  I  (1907),  jip.  S0S-nt,29. 
S«e  ■!■)  in  the  same  volume  Judge  Simeon  K.  Baldwin's  article  on  Interoa- 
UonU  CooicroaMS  and  Conlerenf^-es  of  the  Last  Century  aa  Forces  Working 
tovard  Ibc  8o!viahty  of  thn  World  (pp.  575-578)  and  Trofessor  Heinach's 
AitUt  oo  lateraational  Uoiona  and  their  Administration  (pp.  579-623). 
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The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  may  be  chosen  as  the  epoch 
from  which  to  deduce  the  history  of  the  modern  science  of 
international  law.  This  great  transaction  marks  an  important 
era  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  It  terminated  the 
long  series  of  wars  growing  out  of  the  religious  revolution  accom- 
plished by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  struggle  commenced  by 
Henry  IV  and  Richelieu,  and  continued  by  Mazarin  against  the 
political  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  established 
the  equality  of  the  three  religious  communities  of  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  in  Germany,  and  sought  to  oppose  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  further  religious  innovations  and  seculariza- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  property.  At  the  same  time  it  rendered 
the  states  of  the  empire  almost  independent  of  the  emperor,  its 
federal  head.  It  arrested  the  progress  of  Germany  towards 
national  unity  under  the  Catholic  banner,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  power  of  Prussia — 
the  child  of  the  Reformation — which  thus  became  the  natural 
head  of  the  protestant  party  and  the  political  rival  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  last  still  maintained  its  ancient  position  as 
the  temporal  chief  of  the  Catholic  body.  It  introduced  two 
foreign  elements  into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  empire — 
France  and  Sweden  as  guarantees  of  the  peace,  and  Sweden  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  body — thus  giving  to  these  two  powers 
a  perpetual  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. It  reserved  to  the  individual  states  the  liberty  of  form- 
ing alliances  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  foreign  powers, 
for  their  preservation  and  security,  provided  these  alliances 
were  not  directed  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  nor 
contrary  to  the  public  peace  and  that  of  Westphalia,  This 
liberty  contributed  to  render  the  federative  system  of  Germany 
a  new  security  for  the  general  balance  of  European  power.  The 
Germanic  body,  thus  placed  in  the  center  of  Europe,  served 
by  its  composition,  in  which  so  many  political  and  religious 
interests  were  combined,  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
tranquillity  of  all  the  neighboring  states 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  continued  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  was  constantly  renewed 
and  confirmed  in  every  successive  treaty  of  peace  between  its 
central  states  until  the  French  revolution 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  closing  the  ageof  Grotiuji,  coincides 
with  the  foundation  of  the  new  school  of  public  jurists,  his 
disciples  and  successors  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  peace 
completed  the  code  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  which  thus 
became  a  science  diligently  cultivated  in  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  which  contributed  to  advance  the  general  science  of 
European  public  law.  It  also  marks  the  epoch  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  permanent  legations,  by  which  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  Ehiropean  states  have  been  since  maintained; 
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and  which,  together  with  the  appropriation  of  the  widely  diffused 
language  of  France,  first  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  discussions  of  international  law,  contributed  to 
give  a  more  practical  character  to  the  new  science  created  by 
Grotius  and  improved  by  his  successors.* 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Congreas 
of  Westphalia  and  of  its  transcendent  value  as  a  precedent 
for  further  conferences,  and  in  view  likewise  of  the  demon- 
stration afforded  by  it  that  a  permanent  state  of  affairs  may 
be  established  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  even  if  the  appeal 
was  made  at  the  end  of  a  war  which  had  broken  the  body 
and  curbed  the  spirit  of  the  strongest,  inclining  alike  to  peace 
men  of  affairs  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  a  further  quotation 
is  made  from  an  authoritative  and  conservative  writer: 


"The  actual  state  system  of  the  civilized  world,"  says  the 
venerable  Professor  Westlake,  ''dates  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which  closed  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  1648.  The  inter- 
course between  most  European  states  had  previously  been 
intermittent,  but  the  multitude  of  representatives  assembled 
at  the  Congress  which  concluded  that  peace  was  in  itself  an 
affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  states  whose  interests, 
whether  agreeing  or  clashing,  did  not  permit  them  to  be  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  every  state  belonging  to  the  system  to  be  permanently  rep- 
resented at  the  capitals  of  the  other  states  by  resident  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  of  inferior  rank.  The  principle  of  accepting 
accomplished  facts  as  the  ground  of  international  relations  was 
exempliiied  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  and 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  princes  and  cities 
oomprised  within  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  contract  diplo- 
matic engagements  with  each  other  and  with  states  outside 
Ak  empire,  subject  only  to  the  condition,  which  there  were 
no  means  of  enforcing,  that  their  engagements  should  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  The  tendency  to 
MM  international  relations  on  general  grounds  of  principle, 
80  far  as  facts  permit,  was  strongly  promoted  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  states  which  thus  enjoyed  unquestioned  sovereignty, 
wtiik  many  of  them  were  so  weak  that  there  could  be  little  safety 

'  Henry  Hlieaton's  History  of  the  I^aw  of   Nations  in  Europe  and 
America  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  pp. 
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for  them  if  grounds  of  principle  were  abandoned.  And  it  is 
established  that  the  principles  to  be  adnaitted  were  secular; 
the  pope's  claim  to  supreme  temporal  authority  was  obsolete, 
and  now  the  Protestant  states  in  Germany  were  firmly  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Catholic  ones.  The  modern  inter- 
national society  was  thus  founded,  and  the  states  which  belonged 
to  it  in  1648,  including  those  which  continue  their  identity  under 
different  names  and  with  varied  limits,  as  Savoy  became  Sar- 
'  dinia  and  Sardinia  Italy,  may  be  called  its  original  members. 
Since  1648,  without  reckoning  the  growing  intercourse  with 
states  of  various  Oriental  civilizations,  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  full  international  society  by  many  different  proc- 


The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  established  national  and 
international  relations  upon  a  basis  of  substantial  equality, 
and  thus  marks  a  starting  point  in  the  modern  law  of  nations, 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  a  reference  to  the  immortal 
work  of  Grotius,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  horrors  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.' 

The  possibilities  of  the  international  congress  were  foreseen 
by  Grotius  and  outlined  within  the  compass  of  a  much  quoted 
paragraph. 

"It  would  be  useful,"  he  says,  "and  indeed  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, that  certain  Congresses  of  Christian  Powers  should  be  held, 
in  which  the  controversies  which  arise  among  some  of  them 

*  Westlake'a  International  Law,  Part  I,  Peace,  pp.  44-45. 

'  I,  for  the  rcoAons  which  I  have  stated,  holdiag  it  to  be  most  certain 
that  there  is  among  nations  a  common  law  of  Rights  which  is  of  force  with 
regard  to  war,  and  in  war,  saw  many  and  grave  causes  why  I  should  writ« 
a  work  on  that  subject.  For  I  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian 
world  a  license  in  making  war  of  which  even  barbarous  nations  would  have 
been  ashamed;  recourse  being  hud  to  amis  for  slight  reasons  or  no  reason; 
and  when  arms  were  once  taken  up,  all  rcvorcnco  for  divine  and  human  law 
was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thenceforth  authorized  to  commit  all 
crimes  without  restraint. — Grotius.  De  Jure  BeUi  ac  Pacis,  Prolegomena, 
Sec.  28. 

If  the  Thirty  Years'  War  thus  provoked  the  first  masterpieco  of  inter- 
national law,  upon  whose  broad  and  firm  foundation  a  stately  structure 
has  been  reared,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  tlie  first  modern  realisation 
of  the  doctrines  propounded  in  the  book  as  a  substitute  for  the  warfare 
which  Grotius  sought  to  regulate  and  humanize,  until  reason  would  fur- 
nish an  adequate  and  acceptable  substitute  for  force. 
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may  be  decided  by  others  who  are  not  interested;  and  in  which 
measures  may  be  taken  to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace  on 
equitable  terms,"' 

Unfortunately,  the  expounder,  if  not  the  creator  of  interna- 
tional law,  did  not  live  to  see  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  horrors  and  barbarities  which  he  deplored, 
for  he  died  in  1645,  but  the  treaty  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
new  doctrine  which,  after  regulating  warfare,  will  eventually 
establish  peace  as  the  normal  and  only  durable  state  of  things. 

The  various  treaties  bearing  the  name  of  Utrecht  (1713- 
1714)  were  negotiated  at  the  conclusion  of  war  by  the  par- 
ties in  conflict.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  a  statute,  but 
their  provisions  of  a  special  and  political  nature  need  not  detain 
us.  These  provisions  were,  however,  only  less  fundamental 
than  those  of  Westphalia  and  offer  a  valuable  precedent  for  an 
totemational  conference.    Again  to  quote  Wheaton: 

The  treaties  of  Utrecht  were  constantly  renewed  and  confirmed 
from  this  time  forth  in  every  successive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  great  continental  and  maritime  powers  until  the  peace  of 
Lunevilie,  ISOO,  and  that  of  Amiens,  1803,  when  they  were  for 
tbo  first  time  omitted.  The  only  material  alteration,  during  all 
this  period,  in  the  territorial  arrangements  stipulated  by  this  great 
compact  was  that  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1738,  which 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  In  other  respects  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
Ihc  south  of  Europe  continued  to  rest  until  the  French  revolution, 
and  fltiU  continue  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.^ 

*  Gtotius.  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Book  II,  ch.  23,  sec,  VIII,  Art.  4, 
"Henry  Wheaton'a  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  87-88.  The 
Fbm«  of  Utr«cht  consista  of  separate  treaties  made  by  France  with  Great 
BriiAin,  Portugal,  Prussiat  Savoy  and  Holland  (April  11,  1713);  and  by 
with  Great  Britain  (July  13);  and  with  Savoy  (April  13),  which 
followed  by  treaties  of  Spain  with  Holland  (June  26,  1714),  and  with 
(Februaiy  6,  1716),  signed  at  the  same  place.  The  treaty  of 
It  (March  6.  1714)  made  by  the  emperor,  for  himself  and  the  Empire, 
wUh  Fraace,  was  modified  slightly  and  finished  at  Baden  in  Switterland, 
Bsylimbfli  7,  1714.     (Woolsey's  International  Law,  6th  ed.  p.  435.) 

Tit*  nader  ia  referred  to  Appendix  II  in  Woolsey's  International  Law 
br  Uw  pffoviflioDa  of  the  chief  treaties  from  1526  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
IMS). 
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Several  general  stipulations,  however,  have  outlived  wars 
and  the  rumors  of  wars^  for  Great  Britain  and  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Holland  on  the  other,  agreed 
that  ships  of  each  ehall  be  free  to  carry  goods  not  contra- 
band and  persons  not  military  pertaining  to  the  enemies  of 
the  other.    To  quote  the  exact  language: 

The  ship  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  goods  found  therein,  are 
to  be  esteemed  free,  neither  may  they  be  detained  on  pretense 
of  their  being,  as  it  were,  infected  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much 
less  shall  they  be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize. 

And  again,  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
the  liberty  granted  to  goods  on  a  free  or  neutral  ship 

shall  be  extended  to  persons  sailing  on  the  same,  in  such  wise 
that,  though  they  be  enemies  of  one  or  both  parties,  they  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  free  ship,  unless  they  be  military  persons, 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

Fret'  ships  do  indeed  make  free  goods,  and  the  principle 
re-enunciated  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  has  made  its  way  into 
the  law  of  the  world.* 

Passing  over  the  various  conferences  held  and  the  treaties 
concluded  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  come  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1814-1815),  which  attempted,  by  a  rigid  and 
thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  to  recon- 
struct Europe  upon  permanent  lineSj  after  the  crash  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

In  a  separate  and  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1814,  the  allied  powers  reserved  to  themselves  the  disposal  of 
the  territories  renounced  by  France  in  the  open  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  relations  tending  to  produce  a  system  of  real  and 
durable  equUibrium.  The  wit  and  ingenuity  of  Talleyrand 
made  the  outcast  a  power  in  the  Congress  which,  opening 

*■  It  should  be  said  that  another  cIausc  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  (Article  XIII)  haa  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  been 
the  measure  of  the  right  of  France  to  participate  in  the  Newfoundland 
fiaheries,  until  by  an  agreement  conclude<1  on  April  S,  1904,  France 
renounced  the  privileges  established  to  her  advantage  by  Article  XIII  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,iand  confirmed  or  modified  by  subsequent  provisions. 


fti  Vienna,  on  November  1,  1814,  closed  its  deliberations 
on  June  11,  1815.  Eight  powers  were  represented:  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Sweden.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  conference  of  dictators  and 
required  the  smaller  powers  to  submit  to  their  decrees  without 
&  share  in  their  deliberations.  In  other  words,  the  great 
powers  agreed  among  themselves  and  legislated  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  work,  therefore,  was  largely  political,  but  as  all 
were  concerned,  all  were  regarded  as  present  or  bound  by  the 
determinations  of  the  Congress.  It  was  preeminently  a  war 
conference,  but  it  established  peace — a  peace  which  lasted 
for  many  years.  Its  deliberations  took  the  form  of  a  general 
statute.  It  neutralized  Switzerland ;  it  proclaimed  the  free 
navigation  of  international  rivers;  it  regulated  the  rank  of 
diplomatic  agents,  and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.^ 
From  our  point  of  view  the  value  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
lies  not  in  what  it  actually  did  but  in  the  precedent  it  furnishes 
for  subsequent  congresses  and  is  only  less  important  than  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia.  No  one  has  expressed  this  idea  more 
clearly  than  the  distinguished  publicist  Sir  Tra vers  Twiss,  from 
whom  I  quote  the  following  passages: 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  European  public  law,  in  proclaiming  the  principle  that  the 
statee  of  Europe  owe  to  the  community  of  nations  duties  to 
which  their  special  interests  must  be  subordinated.  From  the 
'  Congress  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  special  inter- 
esta  bad  the  upper  hand  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  public  law 
was  the  absolute  respect  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  states. 

'  TImt  provinoDj  of  a  general  nature  are  thus  Bummnrized  by  a  recent 
ft&d  eompetent  auchority,  Dr.  Oppenheim.  "The  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna 
.  .  .  comprises  taw-making  stipulations  of  world-wide  impor- 
t  concerning  four  points — namely,  6rat,  the  perpetual  neutralization 
of  BwitierlaDd  (Article  IIS.  No.  11);  secondly,  free  navigation  on  so-callod 
iatarDAtaonal  rivers  (Articles  lOS-117);  thirdly,  the  abolition  of  the  negro 
riavfl  trade  (Article  1 18,  No.  15) ;  fourthly,  the  different  rlasses  of  diploma- 
tie  envoyi  (Article  US,  No.  16)/'  (International  Law,  Vol.  I,  Peace, 
M.  556). 

The  repilatioos  concerning  diplomatic  agents  as  modified  by  the  Con- 
PVB  of  Aiji-la-Cbappelle— everywhere  recognized  and  adopted — form  Arti- 
<l>  18  of  Ibe  ifietfuctioos  to  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States,  p.  8. 
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Napoleon  I  trampled  under  foot  the  international  law  of  his 
epoch,  but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  system  there  arose  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  community  of  interests  which  has  called  into 
being  the  consciousness  of  a  community  of  duties.  This  con- 
sciousness has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  affairs  whose  highest  expression  is  the  European 
Congress.  The  reunions  of  representatives  of  independent  states 
with  the  mission  to  settle  doubtful  points  of  public  law  have 
limited  the  liberty  of  individual  states,  by  regulating  their  recip- 
rocal relations  in  the  interest  of  the  community;  nevertheless 
these  reunions  marked  a  real  progress  in  the  interest  of  the 
individual  states  by  recognizing  their  right  to  share  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  the  benefits  of  a  common  jurisprudence.* 


*  Sir  Travera  Twias,  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Conference  of 
Berlin  (1SS4-1885)  Kevue  de  Droit  IntematioDal  et  de  Legislation  Cora- 
par6e.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  201. 

The  change  noticeable  in  international  relations  in  the  past  century 
has  been  indicated  by  Professor  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  in  the  following 
brief  and  pointed  passages; 

"The  moat  striking  development  of  the  law  of  nations  during  the  las^ 
century  has  been  in  the  direction  of  international  constitutional  law,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  rather  than  of  the  substantive  private  law  of  nations.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  period  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  international  law 
was  the  equality  of  all  states  great  or  small,  and  this  idea,  as  one  might 
expect,  was  fully  recognized  and  insisted  on  during  the  finit  fifty  years  of 
the  century.  There  was  little  development  in  the  law  otherwise.  Each 
nation  adopted  and  enforced  its  own  idea  of  national  rights,  and  was  power- 
less to  force  its  ideas  upon  other  nations. 

"In  the  last  half  of  the  century,  however,  there  has  been  an  enonnous 
development  of  combinations,  both  to  affect  and  to  enforce  law;  and 
resulting  therefrom  a  development  of  the  substance  of  the  law  itself.  The 
associations  of  ci\'ilized  nations  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  both  made 
and  enforced  a  new  law.  The  concert  on  the  Eastern  question,  the  Cod- 
greaa  of  Paris,  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers  in  the  case  of  Greece  and 
Crete,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
and  Japanese  wars,  the  Geneva  and  the  Hague  conventions,  are  all  proofs 
of  the  increaatng  readiness  of  the  Great  Powers  to  moke,  declare,  and 
enforce  doctrines  of  law;  and  tiiey  have  not  hesitated,  in  case  of  need,  to 
make  their  action  binding  upon  weaker  states,  disregarding,  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  the  technical  theory  of  the  equality  of  all  states.  White 
all  independent  states  are  still  free,  they  are  not  now  regarded  aa  free  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  world." 

Address  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Universal 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  September  20, 1904,  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  473-474.  Reprinted  in  XVIil. 
Harvard  Law  Review,  pp.  274-275. 
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The  political  regulations  of  the  Congress  were  temporary  in 
their  nature,  not  of  universal  interest  or  concern.  The  former 
paBsed  away  with  the  causes  to  which  they  owed  their  origin; 
the  few  universal  provisions  have  lasted,  and  show  by  their 
8ur\nval  that  only  matters  of  universal  interest  outlive  a  con- 
ference. But  the  fact  that  they  do  outlive  a  conference,  is  a 
reason  why  conferences  should  meet  and  discuss  questions 
of  universal  and  permanent  interest  and  impoi'tance.  Criti- 
ctee  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  we  may^  for  it  was  based  upon 
adf-interest  and  greed,  its  work  was  not  only  of  fundamental 
importance,  but  pointed  the  way  to  a  better  and  brighter  day. 

Tlie  next  great  conference,  whose  conclusions  can  be  said 
to  possess  legislative  value,  was  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held 
in  1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  its  many  predecessors,  a  war  conference,  but  it  is 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  international  law  for  the  fact  that 
it  seriously  and  consciously  began  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  was  natural  that  its  work  should  concern  the 
laws  of  war,  because  war  was  the  reason  for  its  assembling,  but 
having  concluded  peace  and  regulated  the  special  interests  of 
the  parties  in  interest  the  conference  took  up  broad  questions 
of  general  and  universal  interest.  The  solution  which  it  gave 
was  satisfactory  at  the  time  and  is  widely,  if  not  universally, 
recognixed  as  an  integral  part  of  public  international  law. 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that 
m  to  «iy»  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.  . 

The  Congress  of  Paris  did  not,  however,  merely  begin 
wriousiy  the  codification  of  international  law  and  furnish  an 
admirable  sp^'cimen,  albeit  within  narrow  limits,  but  it  voiced 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  sentiment  of  enlightened  progress 
when,  in  Article  VIII  of  the  general  treaty,  it  declared  for 
mediation  of  thejcontracting  powers,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
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recourse  to  force,  should  a  controversy  arise  which  tlircatened 
their  peaceful  relations. 

Although  it  cau  not  be  denied  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of 
1878,  like  its  predecessor  the  Congress  of  Paris^  was  a  war 
conference,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  work  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  issues  of  war,  and  while  its  meeting  was  due 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  concluded  between  the  belligerents,  its  delib- 
erations were  as  broad  as  the  interests  directly  or  indirectly 
causing  the  war.  It  was  in  this  sense  a  war  congress,  but  in 
addition  to  concluding  a  peace  between  the  belligerents,  the 
Congress  dealt  particularly  and  largely  with  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  set  up  the  state  of  affairs  which,  while  changed  in  part, 
is  nevertheless  the  ba^is  of  order  in  eastern  Europe.  Con- 
voktrd  by  war,  it  sought,  by  establishing  a  firm  peace,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war,  and  its  assembling,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  its  work,  gave  an  impetus  to  international  conferences. 
Such  are  in  brief  the  classic  examples  of  the  War  Congress. 

3.     Conferences  xn  Peace  for  Regulation  of  War 

But  alongside  of  these  larger  gatherings  there  were  smaller 
meetings  that  have  profoundly  influenced  the  future,  and  from 
the  many,  four  may  be  selected  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
The  conferences  referred  to  arc  the  first  Geneva  Convention  of 
18G4,  the  later  Geneva  Convention  of  1868,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conference  of  1868,  and  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874. 
Differing  widely  in  their  origin  and  nature,  these  conferences 
have  one  important  point  in  common,  namely,  that  they  were 
not  immediately  preceded  by  a  war,  and  that  they  were  not 
assembled  in  order  to  adjust  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were, 
however,  war  conferences  in  the  sense  that  they  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  questions  arising  in  war,  and  in  the  further  sense 
that  the  results  of  their  delil^erations  were  meant  to  regulate, 
and  actually  have  regulated,  the  conduct  of  future  warfare. 
They  all  met  in  a  time  of  i)cace,  in  response  to  an  urgent  and 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  they  thus  furnished  prece- 
dents for  the  first  Peace  Conference  of  1899  in  that  they 
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5we<l  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  f(?asibility,  of 
general  conferences  meeting  in  times  of  peace.  Had  the  first 
conference  dealt  solely  with  the  matter  of  armament,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  first  call,  and  adopted  rules  and  reguiatioiLs  deal- 
ing aolely  with  the  question  of  armaments,  the  Conferences  of 
Geneva  of  1864  and  1868,  the  Conference  of  St.  Petersburg 
Bad  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874  would  have  been  not 
merely  forerunners,  but  parallels.  The  second  rescript, 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Conference,  so  as  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  ware  may  be  prevented,  differentiated 
the  Firet  Peace  Conference  from  its  predecessore,  and  made  it 
in  fsct  as  well  as  in  theory  a  peace  conference.    But  to 

_  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  at  hand. 

P  The  former  theory  and  practice  of  nations  was  that  war  is 
a  relation,  not  merely  beween  State  and  State,  but  between  the 
individual  citizens  of  contending  States,  who.  by  the  declaration 
of  war,  iK'came  enemies,  and  subject  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Enlightemxl  practice  draws  a  distinction  between  enemies,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  categories,  combatants  and  non-com- 
batantfi,  permitting  the  use  of  force  against  the  combatant, 
even  to  the  point  of  taking  his  life.  The  non-combatant, 
vhile  still  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense  an  enemy,  is  not 
actively  such,  and  a  sick  or  wounded  combatant  should  not 
betreated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  combatant.  He  can  do  no 
hann;tlierefore,  he  is  harmless.  Humanity  not  only  requires 
that  he  should  not  be  injured :  it  insists  that  he  be  proterted 
and  furnished  the  medical  attendance  necessary  and  proper  to 
restore  him  to  health. 

Mhe  horrors  of  the  Crimean  War,  due  in  large  part  to  a 
of  adequate  medical  etjuipment,  the  Franco-Austrian  War 
K9,  especially  the  battle  of  Solferiuo,  in  which  thousands 
of  wounded  died  for  lack  of  care,  caused  a  friend  of  humanity, 
K  Henri  Dunant,  to  publish,  in  the  year  1862,  a  brochure,  entitled 
^^^  Souvenir  de  Solf<!'rino,  in  which  he  gave  a  heartrending 
I^Bkcnption  of  the  sutTerings  of  the  wounded,  either  abandoned 
or  improperly  treated,  and  showed  that  the  quickest  and  best 
rctnedy  for  inadequate  official  service  was  to  permit  the  organi. 
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zation  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  pamphlet  had  an  enormous  circulation.  The 
Geneva  Society  of  Public  Utility,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Gustave  Moynier,  a  name  always  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  took  up  the  project,  and  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  M.  Dunant  and  the  Geneva  Society,  an  international 
conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  in  1863,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  number  of  States,  of  delegates  from  chari- 
table societies,  and  friends  of  humanity-  Without  going  into 
details,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  this 
conference,  wholly  unofficial  and  due  to  private  initiative, 
influenced  the  Swiss  Government  to  invite  an  official  conference 
to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  the  coming  year,  with  the  result  that 
the  celebrated  Red  Cross  Convention  was  adopted  and  signed 
at  Geneva  on  August  22,  1864,  by  which  the  moral  duty  to 
protect  the  sick  and  wounded  was  transformed  into  an  interna- 
tional and  legal  obligation.  The  horrors  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
the  Italian  campaign  gave  rise  to  this  first  convention.  The 
naval  battle  of  Lissa  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  fleets  ] 
in  1866,  in  which  a  large  number  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
perished  for  lack  of  adequate  attendance,  led  in  1868  to  the 
assembling  of  a  second  diplomatic  conference  at  Geneva,  in 
order  to  extend  to  maritime  warfare  the  humanitarian  pro- 
visions of  the  First  Geneva  Convention.  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  second  conference,  likewise  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Switzerland,  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  project  of  addi- 
tional articles  signed  and  dated  October  20,  1868.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  conferences  were  due,  in  the  first  place  to 
the  individual  and  private  initiative  of  M.  Dunant  and  M. 
Moynier,  and  that  a  progressive  country,  in  response  to  public 
opinion,  issued  the  call. 

If  humanity  demanded  that  the  sick  and  wounded  be  prop- 
erly c-ared  for,  humanity  likewise  insisted  that  science  should 
not  improperly  and  needlessly  injure  and  wound  the  victim 
of  war.  The  purpose  of  war  is  not  to  kill  but  to  disable  the 
combatant,  and  while  the  weapon  must  be  effective,  it  should 
not  be  needlessly  destructive.    Destructiveness  is  a  means,  not 
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mn  end  in  itself.  The  wars  of  1864  and  1866  were  decisive  and 
bloody;  the  proposed  introduction  of  newly  invented  explo- 
sives and  the  fear  of  their  consequences  led  an  enlightened 
Csar  of  Russia,  Alexander  II,  to  call  a  conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  consider  whether  the  means  of  warfare  might  not  be 
bumaoized,  and  the  use  of  certain  instruments  be  prohibited 
such  as  projectiles  of  a  certain  weight  and  of  an  explosive 
quality.*  The  conference  was  preceded  by  but  was  not 
summoned  to  end  any  particular  war,  and  the  Declaration  of 
St  Petersburg — the  result  of  its  labors — contemplates  the 
existence  of  war.  The  underlying  spirit  of  the  Declaration  is, 
however,  so  clearly  humanitarian  and  universal  in  its  aim^ 
and  the  declaration  itself  shows  so  conclusively  the  possibilities 
of  enlightened  international  legislation  that  its  material  parts 
deserve  quotation: 

ConBidering  that  the  progress  of  civilization  should  have  the 
effect  of  alleviating,  as  much  as  possible  the  calamities  of  war: 

That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  states  should  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  force 
of  the  enemy ; 

That  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest 
pooaible  number  of  men; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of 

*In  1863  ft  bullet  waa  introduced  into  the  Russian  army,  to  be  used  for 
btewiag  up  ammunition  wagona,  which  exploded,  by  means  of  a  cap,  oa 
L  with  a  hard  substance.  The  fear  that  this  sort  of  bullet  might  be 
I  against  troops  was  ncreaaed  when,  in  1807,  a  modification  of  it 
«M  snggeited  which  enabled  it  to  explode,  without  a  cap,  on  contact  oven 
vitk  m  9otX  substance.  The  Russian  War  Minister,  General  Milutine,  was 
rrliKiant,  therefore,  to  sanction  the  use  of  the  bullet,  aa  thus  modified,  and 
iadueed  his  Government  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  Powers,  inviting  them  to 
Hnd  deiflgfttes  to  an  Intenuitional  Military  Commission,  for  the  con- 
sitkmioo  of  the  question  which  had  arisen.  The  Prussian  Oovemment 
Wat  disponed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  deal 
fCDeralty  with  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  warfare.  To 
this  Ortml  Britain  was  opposed,  and  her  view  was  found  to  be  shared  by 
Ike  other  Powers  when  the  delegates  met  at  St.  Petersbiirg  on  October  29 
(NofHnber  9),  1808.  They  agreed  upon  a  Declaration,  prohibiting  the 
mployment  of  the  bulleta  in  question,  on  November  4  (16),  and  it  was 
rijiul  oa  behalf  of  the  seventeen  Powers  concerned  by  their  diplomatic 
mwwmtatiuM  at  the  Runiaa  Court,  as  Plenipotentiaries,  on  November 
V  (Daoember  11).  Braiii  subsequently  acceded  to  it. — Holland's  Laws 
of  War  CO  Land,  1008,  p.  78. 
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arms  which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men, 
or  render  their  death  inevitable; 

That  the  employment  of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  humanity; 

The  contracting  parties  engage,  mutually,  to  renounce,  ia 
case  of  war  among  themselves,  the  employment,  by  their 
military  or  naval  forces,  of  any  projectile  of  less  weight  than  four 
hundred  grammes,  which  is  explosive,  or  is  charged  with  fulmi- 
nating or  inflammable  substances. 

The  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  likewise  assembled  at  the  call  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  Alexander  II,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  the  initiative  was  unofficial.  A  French  society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisonere  of  war  had 
elaborated  a  project  and  callnd  an  international  conference  to 
meet  at  Paris  on  May  4,  1S74,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question. 
But  in  the  month  of  April,  the  society  was  informed  by  Prince 
Orow  that  the  Ruf^sian  Government  was  considering  a  project 
on  a  broader  and  moiv  general  scale, 

embracing  the  facts  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  designed 
to  fix  the  rules  which,  adopted  by  comman  accord  of  civilized 
states,  would  serve  to  diminish,  :is  far  as  possible,  the  calamities 
of  international  conflicts  in  rendering  more  clear  and  certain 
the  rights  and  duties  of  governments  and  of  arms  in  times  of 
war. 

The  association  was  therefore  invited  to  adjourn  to  a  more  dis- 
tant date  the  proposed  conference.  The  conference  thus  sum- 
moned by  the  Russian  Government  consisted  of  represent- 
ative.s  of  fifteen  European  states,  and  remained  in  session  at 
Brussels  from  July  27,  to  August  27,  1874.  The  conference 
drafted  a  project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  the  result  of  careful  and  pro- 
longed discussion,  which  marks  in  many  particulars  a  great 
advance.'  The  British  representatives  refused  to  consider 
the  question  of  naval  warfare,  and  the  conference  therefore 
confined  itself  to  warfare  on  land.  The  conference  was  in 
reality  a  deliberative  assembly,  whose  members  were  assembled 

*  See  report  of  Sir  A.  Horeford,  the  firitifih  (ielegate,  in  Lorimor*a  IdaU- 
tutea  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  II,  Appendix  11,  pp.  337-402. 
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^■MODflkkr  the  vftrious  questions  submitted  for  discussion. 

^^Br  representatives  were  not  authorized  to  conclude  agree- 
ments binding  their  governments,  nor  did  the  governments 
tbciDBclves  ratify  the  declaration.  It  remained  in  the  form 
of  a  project  until  twenty-five  years  later  when  it  was  in  a 
modified,  improved  and  enlarged  form,  incorporated  into  the 
eoDvention  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  adopted  by  the 
Hague  Conference.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Conference 
at  Brussels  was  in  no  slight  sense  a  forerunner  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  which,  in  one  respect  at  least,  so  far  considered 
itocif  a^  asuccessor,  that  it  took  up  and  completed  the  project 
outlined  at  Brussels  in  1874,  just  as  the  Peace  Conft^rence^  of 
1899  and  1907  adapted  the  Additional  Articles  of  the  Geneva 
[Convention  to  the  changed  conditioas  of  1907.  Convoked  in  a 
ice,  the  Brussels  Conference  was,  however,  a  war 
ui  that  its  call  was  due  to  the  hardships  and 
suffering  of  the  then  recent  Franco-Prussian  War. 

kThe  four  conferences  mentioned  were,  therefore,  precedents 
f  the  Hague  Conference,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
|e  that  each  one  of  the  various  projects  adopted  by  these 
confcrena^s  was  discussed  at  the  First  Conference;  that  two  of 
Iheni,  namely,  the  Additional  Articles  of  1868,  and  the  Brussels 
project,  were  rexjsed  and  enlarged  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  adopted  in  the  form  of  international  conventions  by  the 
HFirnt  Hague  Peace  Conference.     It  is  also  intei'esting  to  note 
^Ml||i  two  of  these  four  conferences  were  called  by  one  and  the 
^^■le  enlightened  Czar  of  Russia,  so  that  we  have  not  merely 
tntemationa]  but  personal  precedent. 

i 

H    Twoconfcrcncei?  of  Europe  and  America  should  bementione- 

H  inpaaraDgaa  furnishing  precedents  for  the  First  Hague  Confer 

W  CDce  because  each  met  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  each 

was  acitber  preceded  by  nor  followed  by  war,  and  the  mission 

of  Cftch  was  to  prevent  war,  the  one  by  removing  possible 

eaifles,  the  other  by  providing  a  substitute  in  many  cases. 


4.    Peace  Confehences 
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The  first  is  the  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Congo, 
which  met  at  Berlin  upon  the  formal  invitation  of  Germany, 
November  15^  1884,  and  completed  its  labors  on  February 
26,  1885.  Of  the  value  of  this  Congress,  a  recent  writer — to 
whose  chapter  on  important  law-making  treaties  the  student 
is  referred — says: 

The  General  Act  of  the  Congo  Conference  of  Berlin  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1885,  ....  is  a  law-making  treaty  of  great  importance, 
stipulating:  freedom  of  commerce  within  the  basin  of  the  river 
Congo  for  ail  nations;  prohibition  of  slave-transport  within 
that  basin;  neutralization  of  Congo  Territories;  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  rivers  Congo  and  Niger  for  merchantmen  of 
all  nations;  and,  lastly,  the  obligation  of  the  signatory  Powers 
to  notify  one  another  all  future  occupations  on  the  coast  of  the 
African  continent.' 

The  American  precedent  is  the  Pan-American  Conference, 
which  met  in  Washington,  October  2, 1889,  and  adjourned  April 
19,  1890,  and  in  which  eighteen  American  States  were  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  circular  letter  of  Secretary  Blaine,  dated  November 
29,  1881,  the  conference  was  to  meet  at  Washington,  Nov- 
ember 24,  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  discuss- 
ing the  methods  of  preventing  war  between  the  nations  of 
America. 

He  [the  president]  desires  that  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  strictly  confined  to  this  one  great  object;  that  its 
sole  aim  shall  be  to  seek  a  way  of  permanently  averting  the 
horrors  of  cruel  and  bloody  combat  between  countries,  oftenest 
of  one  blood  and  speech,  or  the  even  worse  calamity  of  internal 
commotion  and  civil  strife;  that  it  shall  regard  the  burdensome 
and  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  struggles,  the  legacies 
of  exhausted  finances,  of  oppressive  debt,  of  onerous  taxation, 
of  ruined  citias,  of  paralyzed  industries,  of  devastated  fields, 
of  ruthless  conscription,  of  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  the  grief 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of  embittered  resentments,  that 
long  survive  those  who  provoked  them  and  heavily  afflict  the 
innocent  generations  that  come  after.' 

^  Dr.  Oppenheim's  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  Peace  (1905),Cbapt€r  III, 
pp.  503-568. 
*  For  the  text  of  tbit  remarkable  document,  see  Appendix,  pp.  751-754. 
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ie  meeting  of  the  congress  did  not  take  place  until  1889. 
Commenting  upon  the  Congress,  Mr.  John  Ba^ett  Moore  says, 
in  his  International  Law  Digest: 

Of  this  conference  one  of  the  results  was  the  celebrated  plan  of 
arbitration  adopted  April  18,  1890.  By  this  plan  it  was  declared 
that  arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  Amer- 
ican republics,  was  adopted  "as  a  principle  of  American  inter- 
national law;*'  that  arbitration  should  be  obligatory  in  all 
controversies  concerning  diplomatic  and  consular  privileges, 
boundaries,  territories,  indemnities,  the  right  of  navigation  and 
ihe  valiflity,  construction,  and  enforcement  of  treaties;  and  that 
il  should  be  equally  obligatory  in  all  other  cases,  whatever  might 
be  their  origin,  nature,  or  object,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
those  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  nations  involved  in 
the  controversy,  might  imperil  its  independence;  but  that,  even 
in  this  case,  while  arbitration  for  that  nation  should  be  optional, 
it  would  be  "obligatory  upon  the  adversary  power/'* 

The  modem  world  was  thus  familiar  with  the  conference  at 
the  end  of  war;  with  the  conference  called  in  time  of  peace  to 
humanize  and  regulate  future  war;  and  with  the  conference 
meeting  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  war  by  eliminating  its 
probable  causes  as  well  as  with  the  conference  assembling 
"for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  discussing  methods  of 
preventing  war"  by  a  substitute  for  war,  namely  international 
arbitxatioQ. 

The  initiative  of  individual  and  enlightened  sovereigns  had 
bl&xed  the  trail;  pubUc  opinion  of  the  community  of  nations 
DOW  forces  the  hand  of  sovereign  and  statesman. 

5,    Creation  of  Public  Opinion  for  the  Conference 

Instances  are  indeed  rare  in  which  a  sovereign,  of  hia  own 
will,  and  without  an  impelling  force,  takes  his  people  into 
eottnfid,  and  shares  with  them  the  government  of  the  country 
eatnisted  to  his  care.  Public  opinion,  expressed  through  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  has  resulted  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
and  the  participation  of  citizens  and  subjects  in  the  govem- 
laent  of  their  respective  countries  is  nothing  but  a  surrender 

■  Moore'i  lutematioDal  Law  Digest,  Vol,  VII,  pp.  70-71. 
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to  public  opinion.  ConfcrenceH  called  by  sovereigns,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  when  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  were  preeminently  sub- 
jects for  the  sovereign  to  decide,  and  therefore  about  which 
sovereigns  mi^ht  well  confer,  are  called  at  the  present  day,  and 
have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  res|X)nse  to  an  enlightened 
International  opinion,  so  strong  in  volume  and  unmistakable 
in  terms  that  it  can  not  be  neglected  with  impunity.  This 
public  opinion,  however  strong  and  irresistible  it  may  be,  is 
the  result  of  graiiual,  and  indeed  bnpcrceptible,  growth,  but 
it  exists  and  is  certain  to  control  the  future,  as  it  has  dominated 
the  immediate  past. 

Statesmen,  clergymen,  i>hilosophers,  jurists,  and  dreamers 
of  dreams,  without  a  calling  or  a  profession,  had  urged  upon 
an  unwilling  and  unapprcciative  world  the  holding  of  interna- 
tional conferences.  "The  great  design*'  of  Henry  IV  and 
his  minister,  Sully,  outlined  a  permanent  conference  in  which 
matters  of  international  importance  might  be  discussed,  and 
peace,  albeit  an  armed  peace,  maintained.  The  Nouveau 
Cyn6c,  published  by  fim^ric  Cruc<5,  proposing  a  general  con- 
ference and  arbitration  of  international  differences,  preceded 
by  two  years  the  milder  and  less  specific  recommendations 
of  Grotius.  The  gentle  Penn,  in  1G93,  published  an  Essay 
Towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,  by  the 
establishn^ent  of  an  European  Diet.  Parliament,  or  Estates, 
moved  thereto,  as  he  says,  by  the  project  of  Henry  IV. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre  and  Jean 
Jacques  Roussea.u  published  their  projects  for  perpetual  peAce, 
based  upon  a  permanent  and  perpetual  union,  with  a  perpet- 
ual congress  or  st^nate  in  which  the  sovereigns  should  be  repre- 
sented by  deputies.  The  philosopher  Kant  proiX)sed  Confeder- 
ation of  States,  a  permanent  congress  and  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  standing  armies;  the  jurist  Bentham  not  only  proi)Osed 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  but  a  congress  or  international 
court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
These  various  projects,  however,  made  but  a  limited  appeal. 
They  may  have  convinced  the  reasonofthe  select  few,  but  they 
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rhad  made  no  impression  upon  the  public  at  large.    The  contri- 

'butionsof  William  Ladd,  Jaiiies  Lorimvr  and  Dn  Bluntschli, 

belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.    The  work  of  Ladd  deserves 

examination  and  consideration  by  reason  of  its  prophecy  of  a 

conference  and  may  not  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention. 

Mr.  Ladd's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Congress  and  a 
Court  of  Nations  is  found  in  his  Essay  on  A  Congress  of 
Nations,  published  in  Boston  in  the  year  1840,  and  it  L*?  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  little  book  contains  within  its  covers 
and  within  singularly  narrow  compass  not  merely  the  argu- 
ments for,  but  the  arguments  against,  the  establishment  of 
both  institutions. 

A  paragraph  from  the  introduction  to  this  masterpiece  and 
one  from  the  body  of  the  Essay  on  the  function  of  the  Congress 
of  Nations  are  all  that  can  be  quoted.  The  plan  consisted  of 
^two  parts: 

1.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  all  tliose  Christian  and 
rCtvilizod  nations  who  should  choose  to  send  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  principles  of  international  law  by  compact 
and  agreement,  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  treaty,  and  also  of 
devudng  and  promoting  plans  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
meliorating  the  condition  of  man.* 

In  the  following  passEige  Mr.  Ladd  outlines  at  once  the  policy 
[of  his  Congress  smd  the  actual  program  of  the  Hague  Confer- 


The  Congress  of  Nations  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  nations,  or  with  insurrections,  revolutions,  or 
oootending  factions  of  people  or  princes,  or  with  forms  of 
govenunent,  but  solely  to  concern  themselves  with  the  inter- 
ooorse  of  nations  in  peace  and  war.  1st.  To  define  the  rights 
of  belligerents  towards  each  other;  and  endeavor,  as  much  as 
poonble.  to  abate  the  horrors  of  war,  lessen  its  frequency,  and 
promote  its  termination.  2d.  To  settle  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  thus  abate  the  evils  which  war  indicts  on  those  nations  that 
are  desirous  of  remaining  in  peace.  3d.  To  agree  on  measures 
of  utility  to  mankind  in  a  state  of  p>eace;  and  4th,  to  organize  a 
Court  of  Nations.  These  are  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
labors  of  the  proposed  Congress  of  Nations.' 

'  l^dd'a  EflHjr  OD  A  Congress  of  Nations,  p.  iv. 
fcL,pl6. 
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The  resemblance  between  Ladd's  project  and  the  Hague 
Conferences  is  so  patent  as  to  need  no  comment,  and  while  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  insist  that  the  Conference  is  the 
direct  result  of  Ladd's  Essay,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  state 
that  Ladd's  project  became  widely  known  in  America,  where 
public  opinion  was  created  in  its  behalf;  that  it  was  published 
in  England,  and  influenced  the  peace  movement  along  Ladd's 
lines,  and  that  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Congress 
and  a  Court  of  Nations  was,  by  the  faithful  disciple,  Elihu 
Burritt,  laid  before  the  various  Peace  Confereuces  of  Brussels 
(1848),  Paris  (1849),  Frankfort   (1850),  and  London  (1851). 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  not  the  Crimean 
War  broken  out  in  the  fifties,  the  experiment  of  a  conference 
would  have  been  tried  and  a  permanent  court  established 
long  before  the  present  generation. 

As  it  is  important  to  show  the  steps  by  which  Ladd's  pro- 
ject became  known,  I  shall  quote  some  further  passages  from 
the  Essay  before  closing  with  a  statement  from  Elihu  Burritt, 
which  would  seem  to  be  proof  positive  of  the  influence  of  I^add 
upon  the  creation  of  the  means  whereby  international  peace  is 
to  be  secured  and  safeguarded. 

In  commenting  upon  Saint  Pierre's  scheme,  Cardinal  Fleury 
pleasantly  told  the  author  that 

he  had  forgotten  one  preliminary  article,  which  was  the  delega- 
tion of  missionaries  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  submit  to  such  a  diet.  < 

To  which  Ladd  adds: 

The  peace  societies  must  furnish  these  missionaries,  and 
send  them  to  the  princes  in  monarchical  governments,  and  to 
the  people  in  mixed  and  republican  governments.  Let  pubUc 
opinion  be  on  our  side,  and  missionaries  will  not  be  wanting.' 

And  again: 

Before  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  will  act  on  this  subject,  the  sovereign  people  must  act, 
and  before  they  will  act,  they  must  be  acted  on  by  the  friends 


*  Ladd't  EasAy  on  A  CoDgres  of  Nations,  pp.  75-76. 
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pesoe;  and  the  subject  iniifit  be  laid  before  the  people,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  as  much  as  it  has  been  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  has,  probably,  been  as  much  said  and  done  on 
the  subject,  as  in  all  the  other  twenty-five  states  of  the  Union. 
When  the  whole  country  shall  understand  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  be  as  favorable  to  a  Congress  of  Nations  as  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  and  when  the  American  government 
shall  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  it  will  begin  to  be  studied 
and  understood  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.' 

Mr.  LaAd  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  popularizing 
the  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  and  distributed  copies  of  it  to 

*^e  crowned  heads  and  leading  men  of  Christendom,"  as  Mr. 
Burritt  says,  "with  all  the  glowing  zeal  and  activity  which  he 
brought  to  the  cause.  And  it  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  clear  ju- 
dicious mind  that  the  main  proposition  as  he  developed  it  has 
been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public  mind  of  Christ- 
endom ever  since  his  day,  without  amendment,  addition,  or 
atibtraction/'^ 

Mr.  Ladd  cherished  no  illusions.    He  believed  that  his 

plan  was  practical,  and  believing,  likewise,  that  it  was  wise 
and  just,  he  felt  that  it  could  wait  years,  if  need  be,  for  its 
fealizatioD.  and  that  repeated  failures  would  not  prevent  ulti- 
mate triumph.  For  example,  aftt?r  describing  the  attempts 
to  form  a  Congress  of  Nations,  he  says: 

The  inference  to  be  deduced     ....     is,  that  the  gov- 

cnunentfi  of  Christendom  are  willing  to  send  delegates  to  any 

mcfa  Congress,  whenever  it  shall  be  called  by  a  respectable  statCj 

well  established  in  its  own  government,  if  called  in  a  time  of 

peace,  to  meet  at  a  proper  place.     That  this  attempt  at  a  Con- 

gneB  of  Nations,  or  even  a  dozen  more,  should  prove  abortive 

OD  account  of  defects  in  their  machinery  or  materials,  ought 

not  to  discourage  us,  any  more  than  the  dozen  incipient  attempts 

at  a  steamboat,  which    proved    abortive  for  similar  reasons, 

should  have  discouraged  Fulton.     Every  failure  throws  new 

light  on  this  subject,  which  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  truth 

aad  equity.     Some  monarch,  president,  or  statesman — some 

moral  Fulton,  as  great  in  ethics  as  he  was  in  physics — will  yet 

wise,  and  complete  this  great  moral  machine,  so  as  to  make  it 

practically  useful,  but  improvable  by  coming  generations.     Be- 

'  Ladd't  Eaeay  oo  A  Congress  of  Nations,  p.  88. 
'HnHawsr't  Life  of  Wimam  Ladd.  p.  Ifi. 
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fore  the  fame  of  such  a  man,  your  Ciesars,  Alexanders,  and  Na- 
poleons will  hide  their  diminished  heads,  as  the  twinkling  stars 
of  night  fade  away  before  the  glory  of  the  full-orbed  king  of 
day.' 

When  the  Conference  called  by  the  "respectable  state." 
namely,  Russia,  shall  have  become  permanent  and  assemble 
periodically  to  correct  the  inequalities  and  deficiencies  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  when  a  court  of  nations  compooed  of 
judges  exists  as  a  pennanent  institution  before  which  nations 
appear  as  suitors,  and  when  mankind,  accustomed  to  these 
institutioas,  recognizes  their  importance,  the  name  of  William 
Ladd  will  undoubtedly  figure  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
kind. 

The  establishment  of  peace  societies  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  later,  ujxjn  the  continent;  the  delivery 
of  addresses,  and  the  circulation  of  pamplilets  devoted  to  the 
cause,  familiarized  the  public  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  societies;  the  holding  of  the  great  peace  Conference-s  organ- 
ized by  enthusiasts,  and  presided  over  by  publicists,  literateurs, 
and  scientists,  such  as  the  grc^at  Conferences  of  Brussels  (1848), 
of  Paris  (1840),  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo;  of 
Frankfort  (1850) ;  and  of  London  (1851),  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  all  of  which  were  presented  the  pro- 
ject for  a  congress  of  nations  for  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  and  a  court  of  natioas  for  its  interpretation;  the 
organization  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  1889,  with 
it'i  annual  reunions  since  that  date:  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  (1873)  for  the  discussion  of 
international  law  and  its  codification;  together  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Revue  de  Droit  International  et  de  L^slation 
Comparfe  (1869)  and  the  Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut  as  organs  for 
the  movement,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  (1873)  furnish  examples  of  international  con- 
ferences and  reunions  in  which  grave  and  important  matters 

'  Ladd's  Eauy  on  A  ConsreM  of  NatioDa,  p.  70. 
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be  discassed,  and  conclusions  reached,  and  the  activity 
learned  and  scientific  societies,  shows  the  possibility  of  a 
codification  of  international  law  in  the  light  of  theory  and 
ptaetice.  The  repeated  discussion  of  arbitration  in  legislative 
MBPtnblies;  the  success  of  arbitration  in  the  actual  settlement 
of  international  diflRcultics;  the  suggestion  of  disarmament 
I  or  a  limitation  of  armament,  made  by  men  like  Bentbam,* 
Sir  Robert  PeeP  aiid  Richard  Coklen  in  England,  by  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  United  States,*  and  |>rf>phi\siod  by  John  Bright 


*  now  theD  flhall  wc  concentrate  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and 
obvtat«  their  prejudices? 

Odo  main  object  of  the  plan  is  to  ofifccLunto  n  reduction,  nnd  that  n 
m^ty  one,  in  the  contributiuus  of  the  people.  The  amount  of  the  reiiuc- 
lioo  for  each  nation  should  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty;  and  even  previous 
to  til*  aignaturc  of  it,  Uwr  for  the  purposr*  might  be  prepared  in  each  nation. 
•ad  presented  to  every  other^  re-ady  to  be  enacted,  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
rfmtkl  be  ratified  in  each  state. 

By  th«se  means  the  mam  of  the  people,  the  part  most  exposed  to  be 
M  away  by  prejudices,  would  not  be  sooner  apprised  of  the  measure,  than 
Ihsgr  would  feel  the  relief  it  brought  them.  They  would  sec  it  was  for  their 
adv^Dta^  it  was  calcuhitcd,  and  that  it  could  not  be  calLUlated  for  any 
oCIMt  purpose. — Bcntham's  Plan  for  a  Universal  and  Pcrpelual  Peace, 
1789.     fiowring's  Edition  of  Bentlnim's  Works,  VoL  II,  p.  553. 

'"Is  not  the  lime  come/'  said  Sir  Kobcrt  "when  the  powerful  coun- 
tries ol  Europe  should  reduce  those  military  armamunts  which  thoy  have 
9 asdolousiy  raised?  What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly  increas- 
iSf  ill  mrmy  aod  navy?  Does  it  not  see  that  if  it  iwbscsscs  such  increase 
far  adf -protect ion  and  defense,  the  other  Powers  will  follow  its  exnmple? 
IIm  WMisequence  of  this  state  of  things  must  be  that  no  increase  of  relative 
gmngUi  will  accrue  to  any  one  Power,  but  there  must  be  a  universal  con- 
■■Bption  of  the  resources  of  every  country  in  milit.^ry  preparation.  The 
mt  interest  of  Europe  is  to  come  to  some  common  accord,  so  as  to  enable 
•very  eountry  to  reduce  those  military  armaments  which  belong  to  a  state 
of  war,  rather  than  of  peace.  I  do  wish  that  the  councils  of  every  country, 
or  If  Ibe  councils  will  not,  that  the  public  mind  and  voice  would  willingly 
{■oincftte  such  a  doctrine." — Lorimcr's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
V^  n.  Chap.  IX,  p.  246. 

Aad  aee  Chap.  IX  of  the  second  volume  of  Lorimer's  excellent  work 
dllBw^^  ^^  ^I^^^'^^'^  °^  proportional  disarmament,  to  which  the  render's 
■llwtfMi  is  called. 

'CSiariea  Sumner,  •from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  career, 
devoted  himself  to  the  question  of  disarmament,  the  establishment  of  a 
Cbap«s  of  Nstions,  and  the  abolition  of  war  by  means  of  an  intemational 
wmx  mt  justiM.     Reference  ii  nuido  to  his   three  great  addresses:  The 
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in  a  notable  speech  in  Parliament;  the  growing  sense  of  the 
usclessness  of  war,  and  the  burden  of  an  armed  peace,  showed 
unmistakably  that  an  enlightened  international  public  opinion 
would  respond  to  a  call  for  an  international  conference,  which, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  would  consider  the  means  by  which  war 
might  be  humanized,  if  not  averted,  and  peace  preserved 
without  increasing  the  preparations  for  war.  The  question 
was  not  whether  such  a  conference  should  meet,  but  who 
should  call  it. 

After  stating  that  ''general  and  perpetual  treaties  might 
be  formed,  limiting  the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained," 
Bentham  declared  that  *' whatsoever  nation  should  get  the 
start  of  the  other  in  making  the  proposal  to  reduce  and  fix  the 
amount  of  its  armed  force,  would  crown  itself  with  everlasting 
honour-  The  risk  would  be  nothing — the  gain  certain.  This 
gain  would  be,  the  giving  an  incontrovertible  demonstration 
of  its  own  disposition  to  peace,  and  of  the  opposite  disposition 
in  the  other  nation  in  case  of  its  rejecting  the  proposal.*'* 

The  statesman  and  friend  of  peace,  John  Bright,  hoped  that 
his  country  might  have  the  honor  of  calling  the  conference.  In 
a  speech  deUvered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  21,  1S56, 
he  outlined,  in  a  single  paragraph,  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  proposal  to  limit  armaments,  and  he  suggested  the 
means  by  which  armaments  might  be  reduced  by  international 
agreement.     Mr.  Bright  said : 

Success  in  war  no  longer  depends  on  those  circumstances 
that  formerly  decided  it.  Soldiers  used  to  look  down  on  trade, 
and  machine-making  was,  with  them,  a  despised    craft.      No 


True  Grandeur  of  Nations  (1845),  The  War  System  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  (1849),  The  Duel  between  France  and  Germany,'* 
(1870) — in  which  he  exhausted  the  arguments  on  the  subject.  The  second 
part  of  his  masterly  address  on  The  War  Sjrstem  enumerates  and  sum- 
mariees  the  various  attempts  and  projects  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  For  the  addresses  referred  to,  see  Sumner's 
Addresses  on  War,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  published 
by  Ginn  A  Company,  Boston,  1904. 

*  Bentham's  plan  for  a  universal  and  perpetual  peace  (1780),  Bowriog's 
ed.  of  Beotham's  WoriUi  Vol.  II,  p.  661. 
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Stars  or  garters,  no  ribbons  or  baubles  bedecked  the  makers  and 
workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is  war  becoming  now?  It 
depends,  not  as  heretofore,  on  individual  bravery,  on  the  power 
of  a  man's  nerves,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his 
body,  or  the  power  of  his  soul,  if  one  may  so  speak;  but  it  is  a 
mere  mechanical  mode  of  slaughtering  your  fellowmen.  This 
Bort  of  thing  can  not  last.  It  will  break  down  by  its  own 
weight.  Its  costliness,  its  destructiveness,  its  savagery  will 
break  it  down;  and  it  remains  but  for  some  Government — I  pray 
tbat  it  may  be  ours! — to  set  the  great  example  to  Europe  of 
proposing  a  mutual  reduction  of  armaments.^ 

The  British  Government,  however,  did  not  grasp  the  oppor- 
tanity.  Indeed,  when,  in  1863,  Napoleon  III  proposed  a  con- 
ference to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  reduction  of  arma- 
oient,'  Great  Britain  refused,  and  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  project.  But  the  proposal  to 
caO  a  conference  had  been  made,  the  subject  was  familiar  to 
the  public,  and,  as  Mr.  William  Ladd  said  in  his  remark- 
able Essay  on  A  Congress  of  Nations,  which  prophesied  in  its 
™nutfi^  detail  the  calling,  the  orgaaisatioo,  anTSEe  procedure 
of  the  Hague  Conference*  the  precedents  showed  clearly  that 
a  conference  would  meet  when  called  by  "  a  respectable  state." 
Events  proved  the  truth  of  the  prophecy ;  accident  determined 
that  Russia  should  be  the  "respectable  state,"  and  Nicholas 
II  the  man. 

WTiat  made  the  ruler  of  an  autocratic  nation,  in  which  public 
opiaion  scarcely  dared  whi8f)er,  the  mouthpiece  of  enlightened 
public  sentiment?  Various  suggestions  have  been  made.  In 
opening  the  first  conference^  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  attributed  the  calling  of  the  Conference  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Char's  imperial  house,  which  statement  was  referred  to 
with  satisfaction  in  the  closing  presidential  address  of  Baron 


*Haiimrd'8  Parliamentary  Debate,  Third  Benes,  Vol.  155,  p.  190; 
Bright'i  Speochea,  edited  by  Rogers,  Vol.  II,  p.  413. 

'  Lorimer's  loatitutea  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  II,  p.  247;  Annates  du 
•teat  el  du  Corps  t^islatif,  1864,  pp.  5-7.  Archives  diplomatiques,  1863, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  1&S-189;  Pingaud's  Napolfon  III  et  le  d6aarmemen( ,  Re\rue 
^  Pahs  (May  16,1899). 
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'de  Staal.*  It  has  been  said  that  the  late  M.  de  Bloch  influenced 
the  Czar  against  the  increase  of  armaments  and  laid  before  his 
eyes  the  horrors  of  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce,  or  to  pre- 

^dispose  the  Czar  to  call  the  Conference.  Again,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Czar  is  preeminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  he 
has  more  than  a  touchy  in  his  make-up,  of  his  ancestor  Alexan- 
der I,  who  not  merely  dreamed  of  a  Holy  Alliance,  but  estab- 
lished one  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  suggestions  is 
correct,  and  that  singly  or  collectively  they  sufficiently  account 
for  the  action  of  the  Czar.  But  the  question  remains,  Why 
was  the  Conference  called  in  1898?  for,  if  it  depended  solely 
upon  the  Czar,  it  might  have  been  called  earlier,  for  public 
opinion  was  ripe  before  the  Czar  was  bom,  or  might  have 
been  called  later,  for  this  same  public  opinion  would  have  been 
as  insistent  in  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  twentieth  century  as  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth. 

To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  and 
the  origin  of  this  great  and  beneficent  Conference  lies  hidden 
until  he  who  called  it  cares  to  speak. 

^  F.  de  Martens'  QuestioQ  du  d^sarmement  entre  la  Russie  et  I'Angle- 
lerre,  Hevue  de  droit  international  et  de  legi&Iatioa  compart.  1894,  Vol. 
XXXI,  pp.  673,  et  aeq. 

See  also  Actee  et  Documents  relatifs  au  programme  de  la  Conf^renoe 
de  la  Paix.  1889,  Section  A,  for  expressions  of  statesmen  and  publicists 
about  disarmament. 


CHAPTER  II 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIRST  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

1.    Nature  and  Purpose  of  a  Conference 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  development  of  com- 
mon law  is  accelerated  by  statute  and  that  the  common  law 
of  nations,  compased  of  usage  and  custom,  recognized  and 
applied  as  law,  has  been  developed  and  accelerated  by  analogy 
with  the  common  law  by  means  of  treaties,  compacts  of  inter- 
ested powers,  and  finally  by  international  conferences.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  conferences  in  the  past  usually 
met  at  the  close  of  war  to  adjust  its  immediate  causes  and  to 
lay  foundations  for  future  and  permanent  peace;  that  in 
recent  years  general  stipulations  at  conferences  had  become 
more  frequent:  that  in  very  recent  periods  conferences  had 
met  without  the  mission  to  conclude,  but  to  preserve,  peace, 
or  to  regulate  and  ameliorate  warfare,  such  as  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  18G4  and  1868,  St.  Petersburg  Convention  of  1868, 
the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874;  that  unofficial  congresses, 
private  bodies,  and  learned  societies,  as  well  as  individual 
writers  of  authority  had  forwarded  the  movement  and  shown 
the  poBsibilities  of  conferences  called  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
«iMBTig  and  regulating,  during  the  existence  of  peace,  questions 
of  grave  international  concern,  so  that  differences  of  practice 
mi^t  be  reconciled  or  give  way  to  uniformity,  and  that  the 
law  of  nations  be  codified  by  international  agreement. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  great — indeed 
radical  and  essential — differences  exist  between  a  parliament 
a&d  a  diplomatic  assembly.  A  parliament  legislates  for  a 
Oitio&y  and  by  means  of  proper  representatives,  it  legislates 
br  the  various  component  parts  of  the  nation.    International 
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conferences  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  represented, 
recommend  to  the  nations  represented,  or  legislate  for  them 
ad  referendum,  A  parliament  presupposes  subordination; 
a  conference  equality.  A  parliament  binds  the  dependent; 
a  conference  recommends  to  the  equal  and  independent  na- 
tions. Differing  in  their  origin  and  in  their  results,  their  pro- 
cedure must  likewise  differ.  The  parliament,  by  means  of 
majorities,  decrees  or  issues  a  law;  the  conference,  by  means 
of  unanimous  agreement,  presents  to  the  nations  represented 
a  draft  which,  when  ratified  by  the  nations,  becomes  by  the 
approval  of  the  internal  and  the  constitutional  organs,  the 
law  of  the  ratifying  nation.  When  ratified  by  the  nations 
as  a  whole,  it  becomes  jus  inter  gentes,  that  is,  international 
law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Gradually  and  unconsciously,  perhaps,  we  have  left  the 
customary  development  of  international  law  and  we  resort 
to  the  international  statute  just  as  we  enact  the  legislative 
statute  in  order  to  modify  or  develop  the  common  or  muni- 
cipal law. 

[An  international  conference  is,  therefore,  an  assembly 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  States  accepting  and  apply- 
ing in  their  intercourse  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  in  this  assembly  each  nation  represented  is  considered  a 
unit  and  votes  as  a  unit,  although  its  delegates  may  be  many 
or  few.  While  it  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  deliberative 
body,  it  is  not  a  parliamentj  Majorities  show  undoubtedly 
the  trend  of  international  feeling;  but,  each  nation,  being 
independent  and  charged  with  the  preservation  of  its  own 
existence,  must  judge  for  itself  whether  the  conclusion  of  the 
majority  is  advantageous  or  detrimental  either  to  its  existence 
or  legitimate  interests.  The  majority  may  give  pause  and 
cause  a  State  in  the  minority  to  reconsider  its  position  in 
order  to  see  whether  what  the  many  desire  is  not  also  desirable 
for  the  few.  Majorities,  therefore,  exist,  but  they  exercise  a 
a  moral  influence;  they  do  not  coerce.  At  most  the  decree 
or  resolution  of  a  majority  binds  the  majority;  it  does  not, 
and,  under  existing  conditions,  it  can  not  well  control  an 
individual  State. 
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^^  conference,  then,  is  a  diplomatic  assembly,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  represent  diplomatically  their  respective 
nations.  It  is  the  nation  that  speakS|  not  the  individual, 
who  expresses  an  opinion,  albeit  this  individual,  by  reason 
of  his  experience  and  ability,  as  well  as  the  confidence  which 
his  character  inspires,  may  exert  a  great  personal  influence 
not  only  in  the  deliberations  but  in  the  conclusions  ultimately 
reached. 

As  international  law  is  based  upon  the  legal  equality  of 
States,  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  State  has  an  equal 
vote.  But  while  States  are,  legally  speaking,  equal,  we  know 
that  in  the  world  of  affairs  they  do  not  possess  equal  influence. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  men  are  created  equal,  but  we  interpret 
thxB  equality,  and  properly,  as  an  equality  of  legal  right,  as 
equality  before  the  law.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
and  can  not  be  a  difference  in  the  individual  caliber  and  ability 
of  the  man,  and  just  as  this  man  develops  himself  and  acquires 
influence  and  standing,  so  the  nation,  by  husbanding  its  re- 
aources  and  making  a  wise  use  of  them,  acquires  standing  and 
leadership  in  the  family  of  nations.  While,  therefore,  the 
conference  admits  the  equality  of  nations,  and  while  each 
nation  thus  responds  to  the  roll-call,  Montenegro  and  Luxem- 
burg influencing  the  vote  as  profoundly  as  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, the  support  of  the  larger  nations  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  international  force  and  effect  to  a  proposition  before  it. 
For  example:  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  maritime  law  is 
controlling,  and  the  view  of  Germany  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  must  carry  great  weight.  In  other 
words,  equality  of  vote  is  not  equality  of  influence. 
[The  purpoge  of  a  conference  is  to  reconcile  divergent  views, 
and,  by  conciliation  and  renunciation  if  necessary,  to  produce 
BubstantiaJ  agreements  This  often  means  that  progressive 
meaaurea  are  discarded  for  more  moderate  formulas,  just 
aa  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  halts  that  the  laggard 
tnay  catch  up;  for  the  purpose  is  not  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  few  but  to  bind  the  many,  and  it  is  better  to  make  haste 
tkmiy  than  by  an  excessive  zeal  to  make  no  progress.    The 


result  of  a  conference,  therefore,  is  often  strangely  at  variance 
with  its  program.  The  sweeping  reforms  of  the  enthusiast 
are  brushed  aside,  ^d  in  their  place  tentative  measures, 
timid  measures  perhaps,  appear;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
step  m  advance  is  still  a  step  in  advance,  and  that  the  failure 
of  today  is  the  success  of  the  morrow. 

lln  order  that  a  conference  may  be  a  success,  nations  should 
noTonly  be  willing  to  accept  compromises  and  act  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  but  they  should,  in  advance  of  the  conference, 
decide  what  interests  they  may  safely  renounce  in  the  interest 
of  all,  rather  than^  by  a  rigid  attitude,  endeavor  to  secure 
international  recognition  of  national  intcrestsA  The  general 
mterests  of  humanity  exceed  the  interest  of  any  one  nation, 
however  powerful,  and  just  as  society  strips  man  of  his  abso- 
lute rights  as  an  individual,  so  the  members  of  the  family  of 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  absolute  rights  in  the 
interest  of  international  harmony.  As  our  Secretary  of  State 
said  in  his  instructions  to  the  American  Delegation: 

^n  the  discussions  upon  every  question,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  is  agreement,  and 
not  compulsion.j  If  such  conferences  are  to  be  made  occasions 
for  trying  to  force  nations  into  positions  which  they  consider 
against  their  interests,  the  Powers  can  not  be  expected  to  send 
representatives  to  them.  'Jt  is  important  also  that  the  agree- 
ments reached  shall  be  genuine  and  not  reluctan^  otherwise 
they  will  inevitably  fail  to  receive  approval  when  submitted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Powers  represented.  Comparison  of 
views  and  frank  and  considerate  explanation  and  discussion 
may  frequently  resolve  doubts,  obviate  difficulties,  and  lead  to 
real  agreement  upon  matters  which  at  the  outset  have  appeared 
insurmountable.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  carry  this  process 
to  the  point  of  irritation.  After  reasonable  discussion,  if  no 
agreement  is  reached,  it  is  better  to  laj'  the  subject  aside,  or 
refer  it  to  some  future  conference  in  the  hope  that  intermediate 
consideration  may  dispose  of  the  objections.  Upon  some  ques- 
tions where  an  agreement  by  only  a  part  of  the  Powers  repre- 
sented would  in  itself  be  useful,  such  an  agreement  may  be 
made,  but  it  should  always  be  with  the  most  unreserved  recog- 
nition that  the  other  Powers  withhold  their  concurrence  with 


* 


^    equal  propriety  and  right. 
H     'The  immediate  results  of 


such  a  conference  must  always  be 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field  which  the  more  sanguine 
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have  hoped  to  see  covered;  but  each  successive  conference  will 
make  the  positions  reached  in  the  prece^iing  conference  its 
points  of  departure,  and  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  fur- 
ther advances  towards  international  agreement  opinions  affected 
by  the  acceptances  and  application  of  the  previous  agree- 
ments. Each  conference  will  inevitably  nnake  further  progress 
and,  by  successive  steps,  results  may  be  accomplished  which 
have  formerly  appeared  impossible. *« 


2.    Calling  of  the  Conference 


rit  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  call  issued  for  a  con- 
ference to  consider  disarmament  and  assure  peat-e  was  due  in 
part  to  a  feeling  that  international  precedent  justified  the  call- 
ing of  8uch  a  conference,  or  that  public  opinion,  fostered  by 
adi^nced  spirits  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  urged  it,  or 
that,  finally,  the  gentle  and  humanitarian  nature  of  the  Czar 
prompted  hira,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his  imperial  house, 
\        to  leBBen  the  burdens  under  which  nations  are  groaning  by  vir- 
^K    tue  of  an  armed  peace.'     It  is  probable  that  all  three  reasons 
^"    exercised  an  inHuenc^  the  happy  result  of  which  was  the 
imperial  rescript  dated  August  12/24,  1898,  handed  by  Count 
Mount vieff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  diplo- 
nuttic  representatives  accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg: 

The  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  a  possible  reduction 
of  the  excessive  armament*  which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  pre- 
•eot  themselves  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  whole  world,  as 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  endeavors  of  all  Governments  should 
be  directed. 

Tbe  humanitarian  and  magnanimous  ideas  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  my  August  Master,  have  been  won  over  to  this 
view.  In  the  conviction  that  this  lofty  aim  is  in  conformity 
with  the  most  essential  interests  and  the  legitimate  views  of  all 

■  Vol.  11.  pp.  18^184. 

'  I'oder  date  of  September  3,  1898,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  ambassador  to 
Bmm^  gave  the  Secretary  of  State  the  substance  of  an  interview  with 
Cbvat  Itairaviefl,  io  which  the  latter  is  reported  as  stating  that  "  His 
laparial  Highrnvw  and  his  Excellency  (Count  MouraviefT)  are  alone 
nipoanble  for  the  invitation,  which  was  unknown  to  any  other  govem- 
9mt  or  iodividual  previous  to  its  issue." — Foreign  Relations,  1898»  p. 
S43 
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Poweni,  ihe  Imperiftl  CJovernment  thinks  that  the  present 
moment  would  bo  very  favorable  for  seeking,  by  means  of  inter- 
nationul  diacuiMion,  the  most  efTectual  means  of  insuring  to  all 
peoplf'H  tho  benofits  of  s  real  and  durable  peace,  and,  above  all, 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  dvelopment  of  the  prea- 
ent  armamonta. 

In  th(j  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  longings  for  a 
general  appoaaement  have  become  especially  pronounced  in 
the  oonacienoes  of  civiliied  nations.  The  preservation  of  peace 
hu  been  put  forward  as  the  object  of  international  policy;  in  its 
name  groat  Statca  have  concluded  between  themselves  powerful 
atliancf^H;  it  is  tlio  better  to  guarantee  peace  that  they  have 
developed,  in  proportions  hitherto  unprecedented,  their  mili- 
tary forces,  and  atill  continue  to  increase  them  without  shrink- 
ing from  any  sacrifice. 

All  theae  efforts  nevertheless  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  about  the  beneficent  results  of  the  desired  pacification. 
The  financial  charges  following  an  upward  march  strike  at 
the  public  prosperity  at  its  very  source. 

The  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  nations,  labor 
and  capital  are  for  the  major  part  diverted  from  their  natural 
application,  and  unprod actively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
liona  are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction, 
whicli,  though  today  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are 
destined  tomorrow  to  lose  sU  value  in  consequence  of  some 
fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field. 

National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  production  of 
wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  their  development. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  Power 
increase  so  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which  the 
Governments  have  set  before  themselves. 

The  economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of 
armaments  ^  Vouirancc^  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in 
this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed  peace 
of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the  peoples  have 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident,  then, 
that  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged »  it  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the 
horrors  of  which  make  every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the 
means  of  warding  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the 
whole  world, — such  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  today  imposed 
on  all  States. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
order  me  to  propose  to  all  the  Governments  whose  representa- 
tives are  accredited  to  the  Ini[)ftrift!  Court,  the  meeting  of  4 
conference  which  would  have  to  occupy  itself  with  this  grave 
problem. 
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This  Conference  should  be,  by  the  help  of  God,  a  hapj3y 
prenge  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open.  It  would  con- 
verge in  one  powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  States  which  are 
sincerely  seeking  to  make  the  great  idea  of  universal  peace  tri- 
amph  over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord. 

It  would,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  their  agreement  by  the 
Bolemn  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right, 
upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of 
peoples.' 


I 


We  can  well  understand  and  share  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  ia  his  note  transmitting  the  Russian  commu- 
nicalion; 

The  high  and  humanitarian  importance  of  this  document 
can  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that 
Roasia  is  the  first  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
disarmament,  and  toward  that  universal  peace  which  all  Chris- 
tian peoples  must  regard  as  the  haven  to  which  Christian  progress 
ought  to  tend,  places  her  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  civilized 
Dfttions  of  the  world,  a  position  on  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
congratulate  his  excellency,  in  full  confidence  of  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  our  Government  with  the  high  aim  to  which  the  docu- 
ment gives  expression.' 


>  }loW  Peftce  Conference  at  The  Hague,  pp.  8-10. 

*  Foreign  Relatione,  1808,  pp.  540-541. 

The  fonowtng  extracts  from  Foreign  ReUtions  of  1898,  pp.  542-544,  are 
«liBl«reit: 

Cwot  Mouravief!  today  gave  me  his  conference  program  aa  follows: 
FEnt.  ao  political  nor  diplomatic  question — past,  present,  or  future — will 
b«  diaciuaad;  Mooad,  no  secret  suggestions  or  arrangements  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  sessions  of  conference  to  be  open  and  public;  third,  present 
umamcDts  not  to  t>e  considered  or  disturbed,  but  if  possible  tind  way  to 
vnkd  further  increase;  fourlb,  sole  object  exchange  of  ideas  in  furtherance 
«f  nTinnil  economy  and  international  peace  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
M the  wprone  duty  of  governments;  fifth,  nothing  binding  on  any  power. 
faol  htM  great  hopes  discussions  will  warrant  and  secure  appointment  by 
mmimntot  of  expert  commission  to  further  consider  and  formulate  methods 
for  AflCoropUahing  desired  remitta;  sixth,  time  and  place  of  conference  to  be 
iliAcnnined  by  Powers  accepting  invitation;  seventh,  he  understands  and 
mpiecistea  position  of  our  Government,  but  desires  its  counsel,  adv-ice,  and 
VlupaUiy:  eighth.  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  excellency  are  a]one 
bio  (or  the  invitation,  which  was  unknown  to  any  other  govern- 
r  ittdtifiduAl  previous  to  its  issue;  ninth,  English,  German,  French, 
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An  analysis  of  this  remarkable  document  shows  that  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peaceiand  with  this  phrase  the  document 
begins.  The  means  proposed  to  produce  this  peace  were  the 
possible  reduction  of  excessive  armaments  and,  it  would  seem 
from  the  introductory  paragraph  that  the  ideal  toward  which 
the  endeavor  of  all  (Jovernnients  should  be  directed  was  the 
maintenance  of  this  general  peace  by  a  reduction  of  the  exces- 
sive armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations.  Not  only  is 
this  the  ideal  toward  which  nations  should  strive,  but  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  imposed  upon  all  States;  for,  in  a  later  para- 
graph, the  purpose  of  the  rescript  is  said  to  be  "  to  put  an  end 
to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of  ward- 


Austrian,  and  Italian  anibasaadors  have  personally  and  officially  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  their  respective  governments,  whose  official  reply  to 
invitatioD  will  follow.  Hitchcock. 

Telegram  as  to  disarmament  received.  Though  war  with  Spain  renders 
it  impracticable  for  us  to  consider  the  present  reduction  of  our  aniiauienta, 
which  even  now  are  doubtless  far  below  the  meastire  whicli  principal  Euro- 
pean powers  would  be  willing  to  adopt,  the  President  cordially  concurs  in 
the  spirit  of  the  proposal  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  will  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  international  conference.  Moore,  Adifig, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  having  on  yesterday  afternoon  read 
Mr.  Moore's  telegram  dated  the  0th  instant,  the  receipt  of  which  wbb  ac- 
knowledged by  my  No.  143,  dated  the  7tb  instant,  to  the  Imperial  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  MouiaviefT,  who  requested  me  to  convey  to  the 
Pre«ideat  his  sincere  thanks  and  high  appreciation  for  hin  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  spirit  of  the  proposal  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  as  well  as  for 
his  expressed  intention  to  send  a  representative  to  the  intemational  con- 
ference. 

At  the  request  of  his  excellency,  I  left  a  copy  of  the  telegram  with  him 
for  repetition  to  wire  to  His  Imperial  Macsty  the  Emperor,  who  is  now  at 
the  Oimea. 

I  also  availed  of  the  opportimity  to  read  to  his  excellency  a  copy  of  my 
telfegram  to  you  dated  the  3d  instant,  which  he  affirmed  as  an  entirely 
correct  summary  of  the  lengthened  interview  I  had  just  hod  with  him  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  international  conference. 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 

For  the  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  Rescript  see  the 
interesting  and  valuable  dispatch  of  November  9,  1 898,  from  Mr,  Herbert 
H.  D.  Pierce,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  Foreign 
RelatioQB,  1898.  pp.  646-M9. 
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ing  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole  world — 
mich  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  today  imposed  on  all  States." 
The  rescript  recognized  the  fact  patent  to  all  observers  that 
the  worid  is  closely  knit  together  and  that  the  interests  of  all^ 
notwithstanding  different  degrees  of  development  and  local 
conditions,  are  practically  and  substantially  the  same.  It 
further  recognizes  the  fact,  that  the  interest  of  all  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  discussion  of  that  which  is  common  to  all, 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  a  well-nigh  universal  exchange  of  views, 
there  might  be  and  should  be  a  general  agreement  by  which 
the  right  established  would  be  safeguarded  in  practice.  For 
the  rescript  concludes: 


It  [the  conference]  would  at  the  same  time  confirm  their  agree- 
ment by  the  solenm  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  right,  upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples. 


An  international  agreement  was  the  desideratum  and  in 
justifying  the  calling  of  the  Conference  direct  reference  was 
made  to  the  classic  precedents  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I 

The  intention  of  the  Circular  is  precisely  to  provide  for  a 
full  and  searching  investigation  of  this  question  by  an  inter- 
nftti«inal  exchange  of  views.  Certain  other  questions  difficult 
of  solution,  but  of  not  less  moment,  have  already  been  settled 
in  thi.s  century  in  a  manner  which  has  done  justice  to  the 
rreat  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  The  results  which 
m  this  connection  have  been  obtained  at  international  con- 
ferences, particularly  at  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Paris, 

I  prove  what  the  united  endeavors  of  Governments  can  achieve 
wbeu  they  proceed  in  harmony  with  public  opinion  and  the 
needs  of  civilization.^ 

I  The  original  rescript  dwelt  exclusively  upon  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  peace  and  suggested  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  if  it  did  not  propose  in  express  terms 

'  FnNB  KB  official  communication  appearing  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petera- 
bv^  %9gitmh«r  4,  1888.  Quoted  from  lioUs'  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Bi«u«.  igoo,  p.  13. 
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disarmament.  Yet  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  con- 
sequence, for  if  the  increase  of  armament  is  a  burden,  and  there- 
fore an  injury,  the  decrease  of  armaments  would  be  an  advan- 
tage; the  greater  the  decrease,  the  greater  the  advantage,  and 
the  more  certain  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  must  have 
been  evident  to  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  that,  however  advan- 
tageous universal  disarmament  or  its  limitation  might  be, 
and  however  desirable  a  careful  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  might  be,  limitation  of  armaments  could  not  be 
brought  about  at  any  one  conference,  and  that  a  conference 
restricted  to  the  discussion  of  disarmament  or  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  while  resulting  in  an  exchange  of  views,  would 
be  doomed  to  disappointment  and  failure.  The  suggestion, 
however,  of  one  means  of  maintaining  peace  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  other  means,  and  therefore  in  announcing  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  an  international  conference 
and  the  willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  of  armaments, 
the  Czar  took  occasion,  while  keeping  the  original  call  of  the 
Conference  in  the  foreground,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  call 
in  such  a  way  as  to  include  other  means  of  attaining  the 
general  end  for  which  public  opinion  seemed  ripe.  But  in 
enlarging  the  program,  the  Czar  felt  the  necessity  of  excluding 
from  discussion  questions  which  do  not  fall  directly  within 
the  program  of  the  amended  call, and  to  eliminate  "all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  poUtical  relations  of  States,  and  the  order 
of  things  established  by  treaties,"  lest  the  Conference  assembled 
for  a  humanitarian  purpose  might  insensibly  be  transformed 
into  a  political  assembly. 

Therefore,  on  January  11,  lS99/December  30,  1898,  Count 
Mouraviefif  issued  a  second  circular,  which,  while  reafiBrming 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Imperial  rescript,  not  only  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  Conference,  but  furnished  a  program  for  its 
labors: 

When,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  my  August  Master 
instructed  me  to  propose  to  the  Governments  which  have 
Representatives  in  St.  Petersburg  the  meeting  of  a  Conference 
with  the  object  of  seeking  the  most  ef&cacious  means  for  aaaur- 
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ig  to  all  peoples  the  blessings  of  real  and  lasting  peace,  and, 
I  above  all,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  present  armaments,  there  appeared  to  be  no  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  realization,  at  no  distant  date,  of  his  human- 
itarian scheme. 

The  cordial  reception  accorded  by  nearly  all  the  Powers  to 
ibe  step  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  this  expectation.  While  highly  appreciating  the 
fljxnpathetic  terms  in  which  the  Eidhesions  of  most  of  the  Powers 
were  expressed,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  been  also  able  to  col- 
lect, with  lively  satisfaction,  evidence  of  the  warmest  approval- 
which  has  reached  it,  and  continues  to  be  received,  from  all 
cluBoe  of  society  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  current  of  opinion  which  exists 
in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  general  pacification,  the  political  hori- 
»on  has  recently  undergone  a  decided  change.  Several  Powers 
h»ve  undertaken  fresh  armaments,  striving  to  increase  further 
their  military  forces,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  uncertain  situa- 
tion, it  might  be  asked  whether  the  Powers  considered  the 
present  moment  opportune  for  the  international  discussion  of  the 
adeaa  set  forth  in  the  Circular  of  August  12  (24,  0.  S.)- 

In  the  hope,  however,  that  the  elements  of  trouble  agitating 
political  centers  will  soon  give  place  to  a  calmer  disposition  of 
a  nature  to  favor  the  success  of  the  proposed  Conference,  the 
Imperial  Government  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  a  preliminary  exchange  of  ideas  between 
the  Powers,  with  the  object: 

(a)  Of  seeking  without  delay  means  for  putting  a  limit 
to  the  progressive  increase  of  military  and  naval  armaments, 
ft  question  the  solution  of  which  becomes  evidently  more  and 
more  urgent  in  view  of  the  fresh  extension  given  to  these  arma- 
mentfl;  and 

(b)  Of  preparing  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  questions 
relftting  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  by  the 
pacific  means  at  the  disposal  of  international  diplomacy. 

In  the  event  of  the  Powers  considering  the  present  moment 
favorable  for  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  on  these  bases,  it 
would  certainly  be  useful  for  the  Cabinets  to  come  to  an  under- 
■tftoding  on  the  subject  of  the  program  of  their  labors. 

The  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  discussion  at 
the  Conference  could,  in  general  terms,  be  summarized  as 
foUows: 

1.     An  understanding  not  to  increase  for  a  fixed  period  the 

praaeot  effective  of  the  armed  military  and  naval  forces,  and  at 

lixe  same  time  not  to  increase  the  Budgets  pertaining  thereto; 

tad  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  means  by  which  a  reduo- 

tbn  might  even  be  effected  in  future  in  the  forces  and  Budgets 

•bove  mentioned. 
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2.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  any  new 
kind  of  firearms  whatever,  and  of  new  explosives,  or  any  pow- 
ders more  powerful  than  those  now  in  use,  either  for  rifles  or 
cannon. 

3.  To  restrict  the  use  in  military  warfare  of  the  formidable 
explosives  already  existing  and  to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  pro- 
jectiles or  explosives  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar 
means. 

4.  To  prohibit  the  use.  in  naval  warfare,  of  submarine 
torpedo  boats  or  plungers,  or  other  similar  ea^-ines  of  destruc- 
tioa;  to  give  an  undertaking  not  to  construct,  in  the  future, 
vessels  with  rams. 

5.  To  apply  to  naval  warfare  the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864,  on  the  basis  of  the  additional  Articles  of 
1868. 

6.  To  neutralisse  ships  and  boats  employed  in  saving  those 
overboard  during  or  after  an  engagement. 

7.  To  revise  the  Declaration  concerning  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  elaborated  in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels, 
which  has  remained  unratified  to  the  present  day. 

8.  To  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices, 
of  mediation  and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  them- 
selves thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts 
between  nations;  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  practice  in  using  them. 

It  is  well  understood  that  all  questions  concerning  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  States,  and  the  order  of  things  established  by 
Treaties,  as  in  general  all  questions  which  do  not  directly  fall 
within  the  program  adopted  by  the  Cabinets,  must  be  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

In  requesting  you,  Sir,  to  be  good  enough  to  apply  to  your 
Government  for  instructions  on  the  subject  of  my  present  com- 
munication, I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  inform  it  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  cause  which  my  August  Master  has  so 
much  at  heart,  His  Imperial  Majesty  considers  it  advisable  that 
the  Conference  should  not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  where  so  many  political  interests  are  centered  which 
might,  perhaps,  impede  the  progress  of  a  work  in  which  all  the 
countries  of  the  universe  are  equally  interested.* 

The  disinterestedness  of  the  Czar  is  evident  not  merely  in  the 
call  its^Jf,  for,  as  a  great  military  power,  Russia  could  not 
properly  be  accused  of  seeking  by  disarmament  an  advantage 


>  Hoik*  Peaee  Conforeo<te,  pp.  24-37. 
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*  itself,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  disinterestedness  was  like- 
evident  in  renouncing  all  thought  of  St.  Peteraburg  as 
place  of  meeting  for  the  proposed  conference.    The  choice 
'of  The  Hague  was  comnmnicated  to  the  invited  governments 
on  February  9/January  28,  1899,  and  on  April  7,  1899,  the 
Dutch  government  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Powers 
indicated  by  Russia  for  participation  in  the  conference: 

My  Government  trusts  that  the  ^•''^-  *       Government  will 
eiate  itself   with   the   great  humanitarian   work  to  be  en- 
1  upon  under  the  auspices  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Russias,  and  that  it  will  be  disposed  to  accept  this 
Qvitation,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  presence  of 
Representatives  at  The  Hague  on  the  ISth  May,  next,  for 
opening  of  the  Conference,  at  which  each  Power,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  its  Delegates,  will  have  only  one 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  Powers  selected  in  first  instance 
those  having  repi-escntatives  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  wliich 
were  added  Luxemburg,  Montenegro  and  Siam.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  of  seJection  in  the  first  place  was 
natura].  Its  extension  to  Luxemburg,  Montenegro  and  Siam 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Latin-American  nations  was  arbitrary. 
Xa  Ruseia  has  vouchsafed  no  official  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  invitation  and  exclusion  any  attempted  explanation  will 
be  iiidi\ddual  and  therefore  conjectural.     It  is  safe  to  assert, 

Khftw^ver,  that  exclusion  did  not  necessarily  involve  disrespect.' 
e  opening  of  the  Conference  was  fixed  for  the  18th  day 
ay,  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  Czar,  whose  birthday  it  is. 
The  opening  ceremony  was  set  for  2  o'clock  of   the   after- 


s'   Opening  of  the  Conference 


'  HoOt'  Pleac«  Conference,  p.  34. 

*  For  a  list  o(  Powers  paiticipatiag  in  the  First  Conference,  see  Final  Act 
o(  Finl  Conference,  Vol.  II,  pp.  6a-77. 

U  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Bulgaria  was  repreaented;  that  its 
4ii<CMka  «u  behixkd  Turkey.      In  the  Second  Conference  Bulgaria  was 
I  M  indcpcDdent  in  every  respect. 
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noon  in  the  Oranje  Zaal  of  the  House  in  the  Woods,  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  Dutch  royal  family,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  in  the  beautiful  park  known  as  the  Bosch.*  The 
Conference  was  called  to  order  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  Dutch 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  said  in  part : 

In  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Soverei^,  I  have 
the  honor  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  to  express  in  this  place  my 
sentiments  of  profound  respect  and  lively  gratitude  toward 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who,  in  designating 
The  Hague  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Peace  Conference,  has 
conferred  a  great  honor  upon  our  country.  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  taking  the  noble  initiative  which 
has  been  acclaimed  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  wish- 
ing to  realize  the  desire  expressed  by  one  of  his  most  illustrious 
predecessors — the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First — that  of  seeing 
all  the  sovereigns  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united  for  the 
purpose  of  living  as  brethren,  aiding  each  other  according  to 
their  reciprocal  needs, — inspired  by  these  noble  traditions  of 
his  august  grandfather,  His  Majesty  has  proposed  to  all  the 
Governments,  of  which  the  representatives  are  found  here,  the 
meeting  of  a  Conference  which  should  have  the  object  of  seeking 
the  means  of  putting  a  limit  to  incessant  armaments,  and  to 
prevent  the  calamities  which  menace  the  entire  world.  The 
day  of  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  will,  beyond  doubt,  be 
one  of  the  days  which  will  mark  the  history  of  the  century  which 
is  about  to  close.  It  coincides  with  the  festival  which  all  the 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  celebrate  as  a  national  holiday,  and  in 
associating  myself,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  with  all  the 
wishes  for  the  well-being  of  this  magnanimous  Sovereign,  I 
shall  permit  myself  to  become  the  interpreter  of  the  wishes  of 
the  civilised  world,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  His  Majesty, 
seeing  the  results  of  his  generous  designs  by  the  efforts  of  this 
Conference,  may  hereafter  be  able  to  consider  this  day  as  one  of 
the  happiest  in  his  reign.  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Sovereign, 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  which  have  inspired  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  has  chosen  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
this  Conference  the  most  beautiful  historical  monument  which 
she  possesses.  The  room  where  you  find  yourselves  today, 
decorated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
erected  by  the  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry  to  the  memory 
of  her  noble  husband.  Among  the  greatest  of  the  allegorical 
figures  which  you  will  admire  here,  there  is  one  appertaining  to 


'For  a  description  of  the  Ilouae  in  the  Woods,  se«  Dr.   Andr«w  D. 
While's  Autobiography.  Vol.  11,  pp.  266-267. 
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Westphalia,  which  merits  your  attention  most 

^^^^      It  is  the  one  where  you  see  Peace  entering  this 

for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  Temple  of  Janus.     I  hope, 

f  gentlemen,  that  this  beautiful  allegory  will  be  a  good  omen  for 

your  labors,  and  that,  after  they  have  been  terminated,  you  will 

be  able  to  say  that  Peace,  which  here  is  shown  to  enter  this  room, 

bA8  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  its  blessings  over  all 

hnmnnity  ' 

His  Excellency  then  closed  his  address  by  making  two  prop- 
ortions; that  a  telegram  of  congratulation  be  sent  to  the 
Ciar  and  that  the  presidency  of  the  Conference  be  conferred 
upon  M.  de  Staal,  ambassador  of  Russia  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Janaes.  Both  motions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
M.  de  Staal  thereupon  assumed  the  presidency  and  addressed 
the  Conference  in  part  as  follows: 


I  In  the  quiet  surroundings  of  The  Hague — in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  which  constitutes  a  moat  significant  factor  of  universal 
dviliiation,  we  have  under  our  eyes  a  striicing  example  of  what 
may  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  peoples  by  valor,  patriotism  and 
■  Ined  energy.  It  is  upon  the  historic  ground  of  The  Nether- 
that  the  greatest  problenxs  of  the  political  life  of  States 
( been  discussed;  it  is  here,  as  one  may  say,  that  the  cradle 
!  science  of  International  Law  has  stood;  for  centuries  the 
mi  negotiations  between  European  Powers  have  taken 
I  here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  remarkable  treaty  was  signed 
I  imposed  a  truce  during  the  bloody  contest  between  States. 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  great  historic  traditions.' 

In  terminating  his  discourse,  he  proposed  a  telegram  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  hostess  of  the  Conference,  and  moved 
the  election  of  an  honorary  president  (M.  de  Beaufort)  and 
▼ice-president  (Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  first  delegate  of 
Netherlands).  Both  propositions  were  unanimously 
pproved.  The  Conference  thereupon  elected  the  secretaries 
[and  adjourned. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  in  the  nature  of 
I  purely  formal ;  the  second  session,  held  May  20,  outlined 


*  Conference  latemationale  de  la  Paiz,  1890,  part  I,  p.  10. 
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the  work  before  the  delegates  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
hoped  positive  results  would  best  be  accomplished. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  the  president, 
M.  de  Sta&l,  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference  was 

"to  seek  the  most  efficacious  means  to  assure  to  all  peoples  the 
blessings  of  a  reajand  durable  peace,  that  the  Peace  Conference 
must  not  fail  in  ihe  mission  which  devolves  upon  it;  it  must  offer 
a  result  of  its  deliberations  which  shall  be  tangible,  and  which 
all  humanity  awaits  with  confidence,"  and  that  "the  eagerness 
which  the  Powers  have  shown  in  accepting  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  Russian  Circular  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  unanimity  which  peaceful  ideas  have  attained." 

He  said  that  the  very  membership  of  the  assembly,  consisting 
of  eminent  diplomats,  renowned  savants  in'  the  domain  of 
international  law,  and  the  general  and  superior  officers  of  the 
armies  and  navies 

"is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Conference 
approached  the  labor  which  had  been  confided  to  it.      .      . 

"Diplomacy,"  he  continued  "has  for  it  objects  the  prevention 
and  appeasement  of  conflicts  between  States;  the  softening  of 
rivalries,  the  conciliation  of  interests,  the  clearing  up  of  mis- 
understandings, and  the  substitution  of  harmony  for  discord. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law,  diplomacy  is  no  longer  only  an  art  in  which  personal  skill 
enjoys  exclusive  prominence.  It  is  tending  to  become  a  science, 
which  should  have  its  own  fixed  rules  for  the  solution  of  inter- 
national conflicts.  This  is  today  the  ideal  object  which  ought 
to  be  before  our  eyes." 

The  Conference,  he  said,  would  also  undertake  to  general- 
ize and  codify  the  practice  of  arbitration,  of  mediation  and 
of  good  offices,  the  most  useful  object  being  to  prevent  con- 
flicts by  pacific  means.  He  stated  that  the  Conference 
should  not  endeavor  to  follow  abstractions  but  to  remain  in 
the  domain  of  reality.  In  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  he  con. 
tinued, 

We  perceive  between  nations  an  amount  of  material  and 
moral  interests  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The  ties  which 
unite  all  parts  of  the  human  family  are  ever  becoming  closer. 
A  nation  could  not  remain  isolated  if  it  wished.     It  finds  itself 
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surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  &  living  organism  fruitful  in  blessings 
for  &11,  and  it  is,  and  should  be,  a  part  of  this  same  organism. 
.  .  .  .  If,  therefore,  the  nations  are  united  by  ties  so  multi- 
farious, is  there  no  room  for  seeking  the  consequences  arising 
from  this  fact?  When  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more 
nations,  others,  without  being  concerned  directly,  are  profoundly 
affected.  The  consequences  of  an  international  conflict  occur* 
ring  in  any  portion  of  the  globe  are  felt  on  all  sides.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  outsiders  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  the 
conflict — they  are  bound  to  endeavor  to  appease  it  by  concilia- 
tory action. 

I  ' 

M.  deStaal  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  peace,  that  arbi- 
tration and  mediation  were  among  the  means  employed  for 
tnmiring  it,  that  diplomacy  had  not  fixed  the  method  of  their 
employment  nor  defined  the  cases  in  which  they  are  allowable, 
and  that  it  was  to  this  high  labor  that  the  Conference  must 
concentrate  its  efforts;  that  when  an  armed  conflict  between 
nations  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented,  it  becomes  a  great 
work  for  humanity  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that, 
while  the  Governments  of  civilized  States  had  eJl  entered  into 
international  agreements,  it  was  for  the  Conference  to  estab- 
lish new  principles.  He  stated  that  the  Conference  would 
also  consider  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

As  to  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  Conference,  the  presi- 
dent submitted  the  following  proposal: 

One  of  our  preliminary  duties  in  order  to  insure  the  progress 
of  our  work  is  to  divide  our  labors,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  approval  the  following  proposal.  Three  Commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed.  The  First  Committee  shall  have  charge 
of  the  Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Circular  of  December  30, 
1898.  The  Second  Committee  of  Articles  5,  6,  and  7.  The 
Third  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  Article  8  of  the  said  Circu- 
lar, and  each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  subdivide  itself 
into  sub-committees. 

It  is  understood  that  outside  of  the  aforementioned  points 
the  Conference  does  not  consider  itself  competent  to  consider 
any  other  question.  In  case  of  doubt  the  Conference  shall 
decide  whether  any  proposition  originating  in  the  Committee 
^  Benoane  or  not  to  the  points  outlined.  Every  State  may  be 
icpreiented  upon  every  Committeev  The  First  Delegates  shall 
'titCnate  the  members  of  the  respective  delegations  who  shall 
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be  members  of  each  of  the  Committees.  Members  may  be 
appointed  upon  two  or  more  Committees.  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  full  Conference,  each  State  shall  have  but  one  vote  in 
each  Committee.  The  Delegates,  representing  the  Govern- 
ments, may  take  part  iu  all  the  meeUngs  of  the  Committees. 
Technical  and  scientific  Delegates  may  take  part  in  the  full 
meetings  of  the  Conference.  The  Committees  shall  appoint 
their  own  officers  and  regulate  the  order  of  their  labors.* 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dispositions  of  a  general 
nature,  ^t  will  be  seen  that  the  program  of  the  Conference 
introduced  certain  subjects,  which,  from  their  general  similar- 
ity,might  properly  form  a  group  and  be  assigned  to  a  committee 
or  commission  of  the  Conference  charged  with  their  discussion 
and  examination.  The  various  subjects  dealing  with  arma- 
ments and  disarmament,  land  and  naval  warfare]  might  form 
a  group  by  themselves,  comprised  of  the  first  seven  articles. 
Article  8,  dealing  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
difficulties,  would  appropriately  be  separated  from  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  warfare,  and  form  material  for  a  separate 
commission.  But  a  closer  analysis  of  Articles  1  to  7  shows 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  further  sub-division,  for  several 
of  them  deal  with  land  warfare,  whereas  others  relate 
more  particularly  lo  naval  warfare.  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, and  perhaps  more  logical,  to  have  adopted  the  inher- 
ent nature  of  the  various  propositions  as  the  test,  and  to  have 
referred  military  matters  to  one  committee  and  naval  matters 
to  another.  The  principle  of  sub-division  was  recognized 
but  not  logically  or  rigorously  applied.  For  example,  Arti- 
cles 1,  2,  3  and  4,  of  the  Circular  of  December  30,  were  referred 
to  the  First  Commission.  Articles  5,  6, 7,  two  of  which  deal 
with  naval  matters,  and  the  third  (Article  7)  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  land  warfare,  were  referred  to  the  Second  Commis- 
sion; Article  8,  (concerning  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties,  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Third  Commission,  which,  both  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  from  the  results  achieved,  not  only  justified  the 


'  Conf^roDce  IntcraatioDale  de  U  Faix,  1899,  part  1,  pp.  12-14. 
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nione  universally  given  to  the  Conference,  but  would  in  itself 
have  justified  the  assembling  of  an  international  confereuce^ 
'^J^The  Conference  itself  was  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
tne  conference  in  plenary  session  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
three  commissions  on  the  other,  to  which  the  various  articles 
of  the  program  were  referred  for  such  disposition  as  they 
might  find  possible  to  make.  Each  commission  was  given  the 
ri^t  to  perfect  its  organization,  and  to  conduct  its  proceed- 
ings as  it  deemed  expedient.  The  result  of  its  deliberations 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Conference  for  adoption  in  plenary 
aeasioD.^ 

The  official  language  of  the  Conference  was  French.  The 
various  reports  and  texts  presented  lor  adoption  were  written 
and  presented  in  French,  and  French  was  ttie  language  ordinarily 
used  as  the  means  of  communication.  Other  languages  were 
permitted,  and  were  used  on  occasion  by  various  delegates,  but 
the  addresses  were  translated  into  French  immediately  upon 
deliver}',  and  in  printed  and  permanent  form  they  appear  in 
French  in  the  records  of  the  Conference.  Proc^s^erbaux,  or 
formal  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  were  drawn  up  by  the  secre- 
Uriesof  the  Conference  and  distributed  both  for  the  information 
of  the  members  and  for  the  purposes  of  correction,  so  that  the 
completed  record  of  the  Conference  appears  in  the  proems-  y 
verbaux  of  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  in  the  procfe-  \ 
verbaux  of  each  of  the  commissions,  the  reports  of  the  various  J 
reporters  of  the  commissions  and  sub-commissions,  and  in^^ 
the  Final  Texts  ultimately  adopted. 

*^e  question  of  publicity  was  one  which  greatly  perplexed 
the  Conference;  for  two  legitimate  interests  found  themselves 
in  almost  irreconcilable  opposition:  the  interest  of  the  public 
on  the  one  hand  which  wished  to  know  exactly  what  took 
place;  and  the  interest  of  the  Conference  on  the  other,  which 
dcflired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conduct  its  labors  and  reach 
eoodusions  without  subjecting  itself  in  advance  to  criticism, 
however  honest  and  sincere,  based  upon  judgments  formed  at 
a  distance  and  upon  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  aims 
wd  purposes  of  the  Conference.    A  comproinise  was  therefore 
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attempted.  The  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seeaionB 
was  adopted  as  the  rule.'  To  satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity 
6f  the  public  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible,  the  president 
was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  make  communications  to 
the  press.  As  the  desire  of  the  press  is  for  full  and  accurate 
information,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  compromise  was  wholly 
satisfactory^ 


The  F1R8T  Commission — The  LiMrrATioN 

Armaments 


OF 


I  At  the  meeting  of  the  First  Commission,  held  on  June  23, 
1899,  M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  its  president,  stated  truly 
and  accurately  that  the  question  of  setting  a  limit  to  progres- 
sive increase  of  armaments  is  difBeult,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance;  for  the  question  of 
armed  peace  is  not  only  bound  closely  to  that  of  wealth  and 
of  the  highest  form  of  progress,  but  also  to  the  question  of 
social  peacey  He  asked,  for  example,  if  the  agreement  should 
provide  for  the  number  of  effective  forces,  or  for  the  amount 
of  the  budget  of  military'  expenses,  or  if  for  both  of  these,  how 
should  the  numbers  be  fixed  and  verified?  Should  the  armies 
of  today  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  designation?  Are  naval 
fon-es  to  be  treated  the  same  as  armies?  What  shall  be  done 
about  the  defense  of  colonies?'  M.  de  Staal  stated  the  essen- 
tial point  before  the  commission  as  the  question  of  the  limita^ 
tion  of  budgets  and  of  actual  armaments. 

"  It  seems  to  me  indispensably  necessary,"  he  said,  "to  insist 
that  this  important  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a 

*  The  Americ&D  Delegation  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  publicity  of  the 
proceedings.  At  the  third  session  of  the  Third  Commission  (June  5,  1899) 
M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  stated  that  "a  document  recently  distributed 
marked  'secret'  was  published  four  days  previously  in  The  Times  and 
reproduced  the  next  day  in  the  Cologne  G&xette.  It  is  the  American 
project  concerning  the  institution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration/' 
(Conference  Internationale  de  la  P&ix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  CommiseioD 
p.  5.)     No  doubt  many  such  instances  occurred. 

*  C>>nfereDce  Intcmaiionaie  de  la  Paiz,  1899,  part  11,  First  CommiMion, 
pp.  20-31. 
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moBt  profound  study,  constituting,  as  it  dues,  the  tirst  purpose 
for  which  we  are  here  united,  that  of  alleviating,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  dreadful  burden  which  weighs  upon  the  peoples,  and 
which  hinders  their  material  and  even  moral  development. 
....    Armed  peace  today  causes  more  considerable  expense 

than  the  most  burdensome  war  of  former  times Is 

it  necessary  for  me  to  declare,'*  he  continued,  "that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  Utopias  or  chimerical  measures?  We  are  not  con- 
sidering disarmament.  What  we  are  hoping  for,  is  to  attain  a 
limitation — a  halt  in  the  ascending  course  of  armaments  and 

expenses For  the  moment  we  aspire  to  the  attain- 

n>ent  of  stability  for  fixed  limitation  of  the  number  of  effectives 
and  of  military  budgets.'" 

Colonel  Gilinsky,  technical  delegate  of  Russia,  thereupon 
submitted  the  texts  of  the  Russian  propositions : 

1.  An  international  agreement  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
Stipulating  for  the  nonaugmentation  of  the  present  number  of 
troops  kept  in  time  of  peace. 

2-  The  determination,  in  case  of  such  an  agreement,  if  it 
te  possible,  of  the  number  of  troops  to  be  kept  in  time  of  peace 
by  sll  of  the  Powers,  not  including  Colonial  troops. 

3.  The  maintenance,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  of  the 
amount  of  the  military  budget  in  force  at  the  present  time.* 

As  regards  navies,  Captain  Sch^ine,  Russian  naval  dele- 
gate, presented  the  following: 

The  acceptance  in  principle  of  fixing  for  a  term  of  three 
je^n  the  amount  of  the  naval  budget,  and  an  agreement  not 
to  increase  the  total  amount  for  this  triennial  period,  and  the 
obUgation  to  publish  during  this  period,  in  advance: 

1.  The  total  tonnage  of  men-of-war  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct,  without  giving  in  detail  the  types  of  ships. 

2.  The  number  of  oflScers  and  crews  in  the  navy, 

3.  The  expenses  of  coast  fortifications,  including  fortresses, 
docks,  arsenals,  etc.* 

For  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  military  proposals,  a 
sob-commissioD  was  appointed,  and  in  like  manner  the  naval 
proposals  were  submitted  to  another  sub-commission.  The 
Bufitary  committee  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 

*Ooaf^ir«oee  Intenuitionate  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Commiaaioa, 

f^  11-22.     8««  also  HoIIfc*  Peace  Conference,  p.  70-72. 

plbid,  pp,  23-25.    See  ftlao  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  p  72. 
*Ibid,  p.  26.     See  also  HoUs'  Peace  Conferonce,  p.  72. 
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first  proposal  reported 
the  following: 


through  M.  Beernaert,  its  president, 


The  members  of  the  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposition  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  regarding  the  first  point  in  the 
Circular  of  Count  Mouravieff,  after  two  meetings,  report,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Gilinsky  they  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion,  first,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix,  even  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  the  number  of  effectives,  without  regulat- 
ing at  the  same  time  other  elements  of  national  defense;  second, 
that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  regulate  by  international 
agreement  the  elements  of  this  defense,  organized  in  every 
country  upon  a  different  principle.  In  consequence,  the  com- 
mittee regrets  not  being  able  to  approve  the  proposition  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Government.  A  majority  of  its 
members  believe  that  a  more  profound  study  of  the  question 
by  the  Governments  themselves  would  be  desirable.* 

The  report  of  the  sub-commission  on  naval  affairs  was 
of  like  tenor.  In  a  word,  the  sub-commissions  considered 
the  proposals  in  their  present  form,  and  indeed  in  any  form, 
unacceptable,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  tact  and  large 
heart  of  M.  Bourgeois,  first  delegate  from  France,  it  is  possible 
that  an  absolute  failure  would  have  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference. In  a  speech  of  great  power  and  beauty  he  declared 
that 

if  the  great  resources,  which  are  now  devoted  to  military  organ- 
ization, would,  at  least  in  part,  be  put  to  the  service  of  peaceful 
and  productive  activity,  the  grand  total  of  the  prosperity  of 
each  country  would  not  cease  to  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid 

rate Theobjectof  civilization  seems  to  us  to  be  to  abolish 

more  and  more  the  struggle  for  life  between  men,  and  to  put  in 
its  stead  an  accord  between  them  for  the  struggle  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  matter.  This  is  the  same  thought  which, 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  should  promote  by  international  agreement.  If  sad  neces- 
sity obliges  us  to  renounce  for  the  moment  an  immediate  and  posi- 
tive engagement  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  should  at  least  at- 
tempt to  show  public  opinion  that  we  have  sincerely  examined 
the  problem  presented  to  us.  We  shall  not  have  labored  in 
vain  if  in  a  formula  of  general  terms  we  at  least  indicate  the 

*  Confdrence  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1899,  part.  II,  First  Commission, 
pp.  31-32;  Holla'  Peace  Conference  at  The  Ha^e,  p.  83. 
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goal  to  be  approached,  as  we  all  hope  and  wish,  by  all  civilized 
oatioaB.* 

Mr.  Bourgeois  thereupon  proposed  the  following  resolution 
applicable  alike  to  military  as  well  as  naval  charges,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  commission  and  approved  by  the 
Conference : 


5  / 


e  military  j 
be  desired  J 
imanity.'  — ^ 


The  Committee  considers  that  a  limitation  of  the 
charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is  greatly  to 
in  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity 

The  resolution  expressed  a  sentiment  highly  honorable  and 
creditable  to  the  Conference,  but  it  neither  bound  the  nations 
lo  do  anything,  nor  did  it  suggest  any  specific  or  future  action. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the 
Conference  expressed  the  wish  that 

the  Governments^  taking  into  consideration  the  proposals 
made  at  the  Conference,  may  examine  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea, 
and  of  war  budgets.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  American  delegates  sympa- 
thised profoundly  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Russian 
Circular,  and  that  they  took  an  active  share  in  the  discussions 
of  the  commission,  but  as  members  of  the  delegation  they 
were  guided  by  their  instructions,  which  deprived  them  of 
initiative  and  controlled  their  vote.  For  example,  the  instruc- 
tion on  the  first  article,  the  one  under  discussion,  is  as  follows: 

The  first  article,  relating  to  the  nonaugraentation  and  future 
redaction  of  efifective  land  and  sea  forces,  is,  at  present,  so 
inapplicable  to  the  United  States  that  it  is  deemed  advisable 
for  tne  delegates  to  leave  the  initiative  upon  this  subject  to  the 
representatives  of  those  Powers  to  which  it  may  properly  belong.  ^ 
In  comparison  with  the  efifective  forces,  both  military  and  naval. ' 
of  other  nations,  those  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  so 
far  below  the  normal  quota  that  the  question  of  limitation 
eould  not  be  profitably  discussed.* 

'Conf^^eaoe  Intemfttioaale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Commissioo, 
.  23-34.     HoUs'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  S7-00. 
^'Ibid  ,  p.  34.     See  abo  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  p.   90. 
*Pia&l  Act  of  the  International  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 
*  Imtrucuon*  to  the  iDternatiooal  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  7. 
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Therefore,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  First  Commission,  held 
on  July  17,  Captain  Mahan,  on  behalf  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, expressed  sympathy  and  its  views  in  the  following 
measured  paragraphs: 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  con- 
curred in  the  conclusions  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  Russian 
letter  of  December  30,  1898,  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
First  Commission,  namely:  that  the  proposals  of  the  Russian 
representatives,  for  fixing  the  amounts  of  effective  forces  and  of 
budgets,  military  and  naval,  for  periods  of  five  and  three  years, 
cannot  now  be  accepted,  and  that  a  more  profound  study  upon 
the  part  of  each  State  concerned  is  to  be  desired.  But,  wnile 
thus  supporting  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  solu- 
tion of  a  question  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Russian 
letter,  the  delegation  wishes  to  place  upon  the  record  that  the 
United  States,  in  so  doing,  does  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  States  of  Europe. 

This  declaration  is  not  meant  to  indicate  mere  indifference  to 
a  difficult  problem,  because  it  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
immediately,  but  expresses  a  determination  to  refrain  from 
enunciating  opinions  upon  matters  into  which,  as  concerning 
Europe  alone,  the  United  States  has  no  claim  to  enter.  The 
resolution  offered  by  M.  Bourgeois,  and  adopted  by  the  First 
Commission,  received  also  the  hearty  concurrence  of  this  dele- 
/gation,  because  in  so  doing  it  expresses  the  cordial  interest 
'and  sympathy  with  which  the  United  States,  while  carefully 
abstaining  from  anything  that  might  resemble  interference, 
regards  all  movements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  The  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  so  small,  relatively,  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  to  the  number  of  the  population,  as  well  as  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  nations,  that  their  size  can  entail 
no  additional  burden  or  expense  upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even 
form  a  subject  for  profitable  mutual  discussion.' 

The  instructions  of  the  American  Government  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  Russian  Circular,  while  they 
prescribed  a  line  of  conduct  to  the  American  delegation,  so 
clearly  expressed  the  view  of  the  Conference,  that  the  single 
paragraph  in  which  they  are  contained  deserves  quotation: 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  articles,  relating  to  the  non- 
employmentof  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destructive  agents, 


*  CoDf^reac«  IntcrnatioDale  de  la  Paix  1809,  part  n,  pp.  30-40,  Plenazy 
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the  restricted  use  of  existing  iostruments  of  destruction,  and    .^ 
the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivances  employed  in  naval  war-  / 
fare,  seem  lacking  in  practicability,  and  the  discussion  of  these  / 
propoeitions  would  probably  prove  provocative  of  divergence  ^ 
rather  than  unanimity  of  view.     It  is  doubtful  if  wars  are  to  be 
diminished  by  rendering  them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain 
lesson  of  history  that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been  longer  pro- 
tracted as  the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  war  have  increased. 
The  expediency  of  restraining  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people 
in  the  direction  of  devising  means  of  defense  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and,  considering  the  temptations  to  which    men    and 
nations  may  be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
international  agreement  to  this  end  would  prove  effective.     The 
dissent  of  a  single  powerful  nation  might  render  it  altogether 
nugatory.    The  delegates  are,  therefore,  enjoined  not  to  give  \ 
the  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  promotion  of  projects  the    \ 
realization  of  which  is  so  uncertain.*  J 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  Russian  Circu- 
lar of  December  30  were  likewise  referred  to  the  First  Conunis- 
sion,  and  by  it  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  dealing 
with  niilitar>'  matters  were  assigned  for  study  and  report  to 
the  sub-commission  for  the  consideration  of  military  affairs, 
and  the  paragraph  dealing  with  naval  matters  was  referred  to 
the  Second  Sub-Commission  to  which  was  entrusted  considera- 
tioa  of  naval  affairs.  In  regard  to  the  proposition  that  the 
■mall  arms  of  the  army  and  the  large  cannon  of  the  navy  be 
not  changed  for  a  period  of  five  and  three  years,  respectively, 
the  small  States,  imperfectly  armed,  insisted  that  they  have 
the  privilege  either  of  discarding  the  old  models  and  adopting 
the  improved  arms  in  use  by  the  larger  nations,  or  that  they 
be  pcmnitted  to  improve  their  old  equipment,  so  that  it  be 
in  fact  equal  to  the  more  modem  variety.  Again,  it  was  in-  • 
fliated  that  permission  be  given  to  improve  the  arm,  provided  it 
did  not  change  the  type.  The  result  of  these  two  provisions 
was  unacceptable  in  theory,  because  the  adoption  of  new  arms 
of  the  permitted  standard  would  have  involved  an  outlay  of 
large  sums  of  money,  as  would  also  be  the  case  with  improve- 
loenls  of  the  type,  and  the  limitation  to  a  certain  type  for  a 


* 8o8  ioRtnictionB  to  the  American  IcterDational  Peace  ConfereDoe,  Vol. 
a,  p.  7. 
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period  of  years  would  fetter  the  inventive  agency  of  the  various 
nations,  and  thus  deprive  the  army  of  an  efficient  weapon  in 
the  case  of  war.  The  desired  economy  would  thus  fail ;  the 
eflBciency  of  the  army  would  suffer,  and  the  technical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  examination  of  the  approved  or  substi- 
tuted arm,  added  to  the  lack  of  an  effective  supervision  and 
control  of  any  agreement  if  reached,  interposed  insuperable 
obstacles  to  a  convention. 
The  Conference  did,  however,  express 

the  wish  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval 
guns,  as  considered  by  it,  may  be  studied  by  the  Governments 
with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  new  types  and  calibers.* 

It  is  not  for  a  layman  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  validity 
of  these  arguments.  They  were  decisive  and  convincing  to  the 
delegates,  and  show  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  means  and 
instruments  of  warfare  until  an  acceptable  substitute  has  been 
devised  for  war.  The  proposed  interdiction  of  new  explo- 
sives was  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  nine  in  the 
First  Sub-Conmiission,  and  the  proposal  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  more  powerful  powders  than  those  now  in  use  was 
unanimously  rejected.*  The  fourth  paragraph,  prohibiting 
the  use  in  naval  battles  of  submarine  or  diving  torpedo  boats, 
or  of  other  engines  of  destruction  of  the  same  nature,  as  well  as 
the  proposal  not  to  construct  in  the  future  ships  armed  with 
rams,  was  found  unacceptable  in  its  entirety. 

Other  portions  of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  fared 
better,  and  resulted  in  a  prohibition  for  a  term  of  five  years 
of  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons, 
or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature;'  an  agreement  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope  which 
does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  incisions,** 

'  Final  Act  of  the  International  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 
*  r.eneral    Deo   Beer  Poortugael  Report,  La  Conference  Intt^nationale 
de  la  Poix,  1S99,  part  II,  Firef  CommiBsion,  p.  10. 
*Sce  Declaration  on  the  subject,  Vol.  II,  p.  153. 
«Bee  Decl&rutioD,  Vol.  II,  p.  157. 
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&nd  from  the  naval  sub-commission  a  declaration  to  abstain 
fnun  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  dif- 
fosioD  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases.* 
IThe  positive  result  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Commission 
wiM   far   from   encouraging,  and  while  the  discussion  was 
valuable^  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  conclusions  reached  would 
have  justified  in  themselves  the  calling  of  a  conference  for 
Uwir  considerationA    Whether  or  not  countries  will  agree  to 
limit  their  armies  and  navies,  and  will  adopt  uniform  arma^ 
aacDl  for  land  and  naval  forces,  is  a  question  which  time  only 
cmn  answer.     It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  they  will 
Dot  do  so,  while  threatened  with  danger  from  without,  and  a 
plausible  reason  exists  both  for  their  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  nations  in  this  arc  not  at  fault.     As  long  as  a  resort  to 
force  for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  is  regarded 
as  a  proper,  if  not  the  only  and  reasonable  expedient,  no  nation 
|i8  likely  to  expose  itself  to  strong,  aggressive,  and  not  over- 
cnipulous  neighbors,  by  depriving  itself  of  the  recognized 
;  of  protection  and  self-assertion.    The  means  of  warfare 
the  preparation  for  war  will  exist  until  a  substitute  for 
be  proposed  which  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself,  but 
which  is  so  reasonable  that  its  non-acceptance  would  be  unrea- 
•ooftble.     It  may  be  that  the  inter-relation  and  interdepend- 
enee  of  States  must  be  accepted  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
that  the  judicial  organization  of  the  world  be  realized  before 
armiea  and  navies  will  cease  to  be  used  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
will  be  confined  to  protecting  commerce  and  policing  the  seas. 
^^    Leaving  questions  of  this  nature,  and  returning  to  the  more 
^Hmited  and  immediate  purpose,  the  procedure  of  the  Confer- 
^nnee  is  seen  to  be  reference  to  a  conamission;  that  this  com- 
^iMBon,  for  purposes  of  dispatch  as  well  as  for  careful  consider- 
tfiotif  formed  appropriate  sub-commissions  to  which  various 
qoMtions  were  referred  for  study  and  report.    The  procedure 
iRM  simple  and  on  the  whole  adequate,  but  a  further  state- 
ment should  be  made  in  order  to  show  how  the  commission 
iMt  with  proposed  amendments,  because  the  disposition  of 
'Se»  Dedarmtioo,  Vol.  11,  p.  155. 
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■HWHilini  iitii  explains  a  matter  of  procedure  likely  to  affect 
not  iw^rely  regularity  of  the  proceeding,  but  its  ultimate 
r««uh.  In  parliamentary  assemblies,  and  a  conference  as 
alit^dy  explained  is  not  a  parliament,  it  ia  customary  in  the  first 
iiiHtaiioe  to  take  a  vote  upon  an  amendment,  and  then  upon 
th^  original  question.  By  such  a  method,  simple  as  it  is  expedi- 
tiowi,  the  view  of  the  body  is  expressed  both  upon  the  amend- 
iwnt  and  upon  the  original  proposition.  The  procedure 
followfHl  in  the  Conference  was,  on  an  important  occasion,  the 
fvverae.^  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  Second  Con- 
(MmiM^  reversed  the  procedure  of  the  first,  and  by  submitting 
iho  amendment  firat  to  vote  brought  the  proceedings  of  the 
(\wference  into  harmony  with  parliamentary  law. 

|»    Trio  Second  Commission— -The  Geneva  Convention. 
THE  Laws  and  Customs  of  Wab 

Tho  procedure  followed  in  the  Second  Commission  was  the 
•afne  ns  that  followed  in  the  first,  namely,  the  extension  to 
umritiinc  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  22,  1864,  was  referred  to  a  First  Sub-Commission, 
ikud  thin  in  turn  divided  itself,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
ooiupotfcd  of  experts,  for  the  elaboration  of  a  project.    The 

'  Wot  oxttmple,  in  the  matter  of  explosive  bullets,  Captain  Crozier  on 
kftiialf  of  the  Axnehcan  delegation,  proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
l^rvvviit  tho  U9e  of  an  improper  bullet,  whatever  its  mechanical  device 
MtlKtit  b(i,  whereas  the  original  proposition  of  the  commission  prohibited 
I V  A  bullet  made  in  a  particular  manner.  Another  bullet  made  in  a 
•  n[it  wa^r  might  produce  equally  serious  consequences,  if  its  uae  be 
|k«rinilt(Hl,  whereas  Captain  Crozier'a  formula  would  prevent  the  rosuJt» 
whiilnver  the  means  used.  The  commission  refused  to  take  a  vote  first 
(III  th«i  aniendmont,  and  when  the  original  proposition  was  adopted,  th«r« 
WM  no  longer  a  necosaity  for  considering  the  amendment.  In  this  cose, 
U  is  highly  probable,  as  Mr.  Holls  points  out,  that  the  amendment  would 
Mlvii  boon  lost  in  any  event,  but  had  it  been  Bxst  put  to  a  vot«,  each 
dfluiluLJuu  repreBonted  at  the  Conference  would  have  been  forced  by  thJa 
•Uitplct  machinery  to  express  its  views  on  both  propositioui].  In  any  eafte, 
K  wrllreeognitod  parliamentary  expedient  would  have  been  adopted.  See 
1^  ite  discussion  on  this  question  in  Conf^nco  Internationale  da 

I,,  -ftO.  part  I,  Sixth  Plenary  Session,  pp.  65-61. 

Holls'  P«are  Conference,  pp.  113-114. 
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project  as  elaborated  by  the  sub-commission  and  approved  by 
the  Conference,  resulted  in  the  convention  for  the  adaptation 
to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  August  22,  1864.  In  the  same  manner,  Article  7  of 
the  program  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  declaration  con- 
cerning the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elaborated  in  1874  by  the 
Conference  of  Brussels,  was  referred  to  the  Second  Commission, 
which,  in  turn,  assigned  the  topic  to  a  sub-commission  which 
worked  out  the  project  which,  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
appears  as  the  convention  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war. 

The  two  conventions,  however,  were  not  the  only  results  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Second  Commission,  for,  after  much 
thought  and  at  times  prolonged  and  heated  discussion,  the 
commisBion  reported  four  recommendations  which,  approved 
by  the  Conference,  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Final  Act. 
Of  each  of  these  in  turn. 

In  opening  the  labors  of  the  Second  Commission,  its  dis- 
tinguished president  M.  de  Martens  indicated  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864  would  be  the  subject  of  consideration  and 
•tody.  M.  Renault  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  included  in  the  Russian  program.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  commission,  M.  de  Martens  admitted  the  correctness 
of  M.  Renault's  contention,  but  stated,  and  it  would  seem 
very  properly,  that  the  discussion  of  the  additional  articles  of 
1868  would  necessarily  involve  the  Red  Cross  Convention  of 
1864  As.  however,  the  program  did  not  include  its  revision, 
the  commission  restricted  itself  to  the  formulation  of  a  recom- 
mefulation  for  its  revision. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Second  Sub-Commission,  in  the 
fdl  conunission,  and  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
following  voeu  was  finally  adopted : 

TTie  Conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary 
rteps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  for  the  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the  wish  that  steps  noay 
be  Portly  taken  for  the  assembly  of  a  Special  Conference  hav- 

iai  tar  ita  object  the  revision  of  that  convention.* 
'Vol,  11. p.  TO. 
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As  Switzerland  had  summoned  the  Conference  that  drafted 
the  original  Red  Crass  Convention  of  1864,  and  as  Switzerland 
was  thus  closely  and  intimately  associated  with  it  both  in  its 

y  origin  and  development,  the  Conference  voted  that  the  States 
represented  at  The  Hague  would  be  happy  to  see  Switzeriand 

1  shortly  take  the  initiative  for  the  revision  of  the  Convention 
of  1864.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the  initiative  of  the  Swiss 
Government;  it  was  not  a  mandate  in  express  terms  to  it 
to  call  a  conference  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864,  As  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  the  Swiss 
Government  ultimately,  with  diplomatic  slowness  and  pro- 
priety, did  issue  the  call,  and  the  Red  Cross  Convention  was 
admirably  revised  in  the  summer  of  1906.* 
\  The  Convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
deals  primarily  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents 
between  themselves,  and  the  relations  which  non-combatants/ 
and  the  mhabitants  of  occupied  territory  bear  to  belligerents. 
M.  Eyschen,  of  Luxemburg,  called  attention  to  the  fact  in 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Second  Sub-Commission  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  are  of  such  fundamental  importance 
that  the  work  of  the  Conference  would  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect iinlcsstthe  status  of  neutrality  were  studied  and  defined; 
that  certain  States,  such  as  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Luxera- 
bur^,  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  tbe^dification  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  both  from  their  international  and 
geographical  position.  The  Sub-commisaion  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  as  the  commission  was  limited 
to  the  revision  of  the  Brussels  declaration,  a  convention  on 
neutrahty  was  beyond  its  scope^  Added  to  this,  the  diflS- 
culty,  delicacy,  and  intricacy  of^he  subject  would  suggest 
that  the  codification  of  neutrality  be  referred  to  future  regu- 
lation^ Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Martens,  in  the  Second 
Sub-Commission,  sixth  session^yie  following  voeu.  was  adopted 
relegating  the  entire  subject  to  a  future  conference: 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions  of  the 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  revision,  see  the  Actes  de  la  Conf^^renoe  de 
Qendve.  1906. 
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ri^tsand  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  program  of 
a  conference  in  the  near  future.*  } 

The  American  delegation  had  been  instructed  to  bring  to 
discu£tsion  the  immunity  from  capture  of  unoffending  private 
property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas.  The  question  did 
not  figure  in  the  Russian  program,  and  M.  de  Martens,  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Commission,  ruled  it  out  of  order,  and  in  so 
doing  was  sustained  by  the  commission.  As  a  result  of  dis- 
cussion, the  conuiiission  expressed  a  desire  that  the  immunity 
of  private  property  should  appear  in  the  program  of  a  future 
conference,  and  on  July  5,  1899,  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  so  figure  was  adopted  io  the  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference.' Mr.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  American  delegation, 
made  a  careful  and  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property,  and  the  address  in  extenso 
was,  upon  motion,  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  session. 
Although  the  Conference  took  no  action  on  the  subject  other 
than  to  recommend  it  to  a  future  conference,  right  of  way  was 
thus  secured  for  its  future  consideration.' 

In  the  same  way  it  was  held  that  the  subject  of  the  naval 
bombardment  of  ports  and  towns  was  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
program  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  land  warfare.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Martens,  the 
Conference  expressed 

the  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be 
referred  to  a  subsequent  conference  for  consideration.* 

Important  as  were  these  two  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions prepared  by  the  Second  C/ommission,  they  would  not  in 
themselves,  any  more  than  the  more  meager  results  of  the  First 

'  F\naX  Act  of  the  Inteniational  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 
Mbid. 

'Conference  Intwnfttionale  de  la  Pais.  1899,  part  I,  Fifth  Plenary  Sea- 
son, pp  31-33.  Seealao  Dr.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  254,  260, 
262.  266,  283,  287,  289,  290,  296.  316,  328;  HolU*  Peace  Conference  at 
"Hie  Hague,  pp.  306-321. 

'Coofirencc  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1809,  part  I,  Fifth  Plenary  Sea- 
son* p-  31;  Pinal  Act  of  the  International  Peace  Conference.  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 
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Commission,  have  justified  an  international  peace  conference; 
for,  as  Mr.  HoUs  properly  says,  they, 

.  .  .  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  technical,  military,  or 
naval  character,  and  the  results  obtained  could,  perhaps,  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  meeting  of  experts,  corresponding  to 
the  famous  assemblies  of  Geneva  and  Brussels,  or  to  the  Postal 
and  Marine  Conferences  of  a  later  date.' 

This  statement,  however,  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  work,  for  an  international  con- 
ference may  well  deal  with  land  and  naval  warfare,  and  by 
international  agreement  remove  the  hardships  and  unneces- 
sary suffering  incident  to  war.  ^The  purpose  and  the  result  are 
no  doubt  humanitarian,  but  these  various  conventions  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  war.  The  Conference  was  originated, 
however,  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  upon 
which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples.J 


/ 


6.    The  Third  Commission — ^The  Peaceful  Settlement 
OF  International  Disputes 

Article  8  of  the  second  circular  sought  to  specify  in  detaQ 
the  various  means  by  which  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  might  be  safeguarded  and  found  it  in  an  agreement 

to  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices,  of  media- 
tion and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themselves 
thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 
nations,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  prac- 
tice in  using  them. 

The  importance  of  this  article  and  its  consideration  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  sought,  by  removing  causes  of  irritation,  to 
prevent  armed  conflict  between  nations  and,  by  providing  a 
substitute  for  war,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  war.  Law-givers 
in  all  ages  have  sought  to  forbid  the  individual  from  a  recourse 
to  arms  in  his  own  behalf,  and,  notwithstanding  centuries  of 
experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  self-help  has 

'  Holla'  Peuce  Cuuference,  p.  164. 
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bm  eradicated  so  far  as  to  compel  an  appeal  to  courts  of 
justice  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  without  resorting  to  self- 
b«lp  in  times  of  passion.  If  an  individual  nation  is  unable 
by  an  elaborate  and  refined  code  with  penalties  for  its  infrac- 
tion to  prevent  self-redress,  it  is  Utopian  to  hope  that  a  con- 
fejcDce  could,  by  a  single  convention,  without  specific  penal- 
tie  for  its  infraction,  prevent  nations,  which  after  all  are 
but  aggregations  of  individuals,  from  a  recourse  to  force 
whtD  national  feeling  and  prejudice  are  aroused.  It  is,  how- 
ever, within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
catightcned  statesmanship,  as  far  as  possible,  to  devise 
BBflus  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes 
bdorc  they  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  TAs  experience 
diowB  tbat  n&iioQS  in  moments  of  passion  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cuB  impartially  the  facts  involved  in  a  particular  dispute, 
udindtHHi  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  and  therefore  as  to 
|!  themeritsof  the  controversy,  it  would  seem  that  the  creation 
H  o^fflaehinery  whereby  these  facts  might  be  ascertained  by  a 
"     QeutnJ  orim  partial  bodyj  before  passion  had  become  inflamed, 

IKni.ij  -.V  r<^j.  iQ  prevent  nations  from  rushing  to  arms,  tjhe 
T;  tussion  of  the  First  Conference  was  fortunate  enough 

^  %#^4Hah  means  and  to  create  such  machinery,  and  the 
wnvention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  dififer- 
fliCtt  not  only  justified  the  calling  of  the  Conference,  but  real- 
Otd  in  large  and  unexpected  measure  the  hope  of  the  illus- 
tnous  monarch  to  whom  it  owed  its  beings 
yu.  ''---ference  was  here  upon  safe  ground  and  was  able  to 
fbli  vperience  of  the  immediate  past,  which  has  declared 

ilaelf  in  no  uncertain  manner  for  arbitration  as  a  sul^stitute 
ibr  force.     A  careful  consideration  of  Article  8  and  the  result- 
ing convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
^difficiiltics  shows  that  each  clause  of  Article  8,  as  contained 
Wh  the  second  circular  of  the  Russian  Government,  found  an 
H^)pft>phAte  place  in  the  convention.    The  inspiration  of  an 
Fcafi^tened  and  generous  mind  mth  the  cooperation  of  states- 
inea  and  diplomatists  resulted  in  what  Mr.  Holls  is  pleased  to 
term  the  Magna  Charta  of  international  law. 
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The  procedure  by  which  this  remarkable  result  was  at- 
tained was  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  first  two  com- 
missions. The  article  was  referred  to  the  Third  Commission 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presided  over  by  M.  L6on 
Bourgeois,  to  whose  infinite  tact,  kindness  and  courtesy  and 
genius  in  removing  difficulties,  which,  if  unremoved,  would 
pre\'ent  agreement,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  success  of 
the  commission  and  the  justification  of  the  Conference. 
^At  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Commission,  M.  Bourgeois 
stated: 

The  Third  Commission  has  this  good  fortune,  that  no  division 
can  exist  among  its  members  on  the  general  ideas  which  are  the 
bases  of  its  work.  They  are  assured  that  they  will  go  forth 
together  in  one  direction  on  a  common  pathway 

The  president's  duty  is  to  try  to  put  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible the  point  upon  this  route  to  which  all  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  together. 

The  president  again  recalls  the  fact  that  the  commission  is 
bound  to  keep  its  deliberations  secret.  A  proc^verbal  in 
manuscript  will  be  taken  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
ference, where  it  may  be  consulted.  An  analytical  summary 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  membere  of  the  commission,  who, 
of  course,  will  be  communicated  with  before  the  publication,  in 
regard  to  the  part  which  concerns  them.  Since  questions  relat- 
ing to  arbitration  present  a  unified  character,  the  president 
thinks  there  is  no  need  of  dividing  the  commission  into  sub- 
commissions.* 

At  the  second  session  of  the  commission  hdd  May  26,  1899, 
M.  Bourgeois  outliQod  the  procedure  which  he  deemed  ad- 
visable to  be  followed  by  the  commission.    He  said: 

It  is  proper  firsi  to  examine  the  general  principle  which 
brings  us  together. 

Do  we  all  agree,  following  the  expression  of  M.  Descamps,  to 
try  to  establish  relations  between  nations  preferably  according 
to  law,  and  to  regulate  them,  in  case  of  dispute,  according  to 
justice?  In  other  words,  is  it  more  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  peaceful  means  rather  than  to  force  in  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations? 

If  we  all  agree  upon  this  general  principle,  we  shall  then  seek 
means  of  arriving  at  this  result. 

'  Conference  InternatioDale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commivioii, 
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If  the  daily  work  of  diplomacy,  which  can  assure  friendly 
ement  directly^  is  lacking,  we  shall  seek  means  for  friendly 
Bment,  indirectly,  by  mediation.    That  could  constitute 

i  first  chapter  of  our  discussions. 

Apart  from  mediation  and  by  means  still  peaceful  but  now 
final,  we  shall  have  to  examine  arbitral  procedure. 

In  the  case  of  recourse  to  arbitration,  we  must  establish  the 
cinm  where  this  is  possible,  and  make  a  list  of  them. 

We  will  question  next  whether  there  are  cases  where  natione 
can  admit  in  advance  that  this  recourse  should  be  obligatory. 

It  will  next  be  necessary  to  establish  in  advance  an  arbitr<U 
procedure  accepted  by  all;  on  all  these  points  we  can  take  the 
Ruasian  project,  which  has  just  been  distributed,  for  a  guide. 

Having  established  the  cases  where  arbitration  is  conven- 
tionally obligatory  or  optional,  and  the  procedure  being  fixed, 
what  meana  shall  be  employed  to  make  the  practice  general? 

Will  it  be  preferable  to  proceed  by  extending  the  system 
of  arbitration  treaties  by  introducing  the  arbitration  clause  in 
international  acts? 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  shall  there  be  established  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  an  international  institution  to  which  an  order 
would  he  given : 
I  1.  Be  it  simply  in  the  guise  of  an  intermediary,  to  remind 
the  parties  of  the  existence  of  the  conventions,  the  possible 
application  of  arbitration  and  offering  to  set  the  procedure  in 
motion ;  ^ 

2.  Be  it  as  a  means  of  conciliation  previous  to  all  judicial 
discuasion ; 

3.  Be  it  finally  in  the  form  of  jurisdiction  as  an  international 
tribunal. 

If  the  commission  approves  this  suggestion,  the  order  of 
our  discussions  will  be  expedited.* 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefotc, 
whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Permanent  Court,  presented  a  proposition  for  the  estab- 
Ikhntent  of  a  permanent  court  to  which  nations  in  litigation 
might  resort  for  arbitration  of  their  difficulties.     He  said: 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  you  before  going  deeper 
into  the  matter,  if  it  would  not  be  useful  and  opportune  to 
lound  the  commission  on  the  subject  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  important,  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
"mlcmauonal  court  of  arbitration,  which  you  have  touched 
upon  in  your  remarks. 

'Coaf<naoe  IntematioDalo  de  la  Pais,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commis- 
.WW 
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Many  arbitration  codes  and  rules  of  procedure  have  been 
made,  but  the  procedure  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  regu- 
lated by  the  arbitrators  or  by  general  or  special  treaties. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  rules  of  arbitration, 
whatever  be  their  merit,  do  not  greatly  advance  the  great  cause 
which  brings  us  together. 

"  If  we  want  to  make  a  step  forward,  I  believe  that  it  is  abso-  ] 
lutely  necessary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribunal 
which  may  be  able  to  assemble  at  once  upon  the  request  of  the  ■ 
disputing  nations.  This  principle  being  established,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  have  much  difficdty  in  agreeing  on  the 
details.  The  necessity  of  such  a  tribunal  and  the  advantages 
which  it  would  offer,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  and  even 
inspiration  which  it  would  give  to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  has 
been  demonstrated  with  as  much  eloquence  and  force  and  clear- 
ness, by  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Descamps,  in  his  inter- 
esting essay  on  arbitration,  an  extract  from  which  is  included  in 
the  acts  and  documents  so  graciously  furnished  to  the  confer- 
ence by  the  Netherlands  Government.  There  is  therefore  noth-  i 
ing  more  for  me  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  going  any  further,  you  consent 
to  receive  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  commission  upon  the 
proposition  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. ' 

'At  the  beginning  of  its  labors,  the  commission  found  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  Russian  project  concerning  good  officer  and 
mediation,  a  draft  convention  for  voluntary  and  obligatory 
arbitration^  a  code  of  arbitration  and  a  British  motion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration^  The  president  con- 
sidered it  difficult  to  discuss  the  texts  in  the  commission,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  the  formation  of  a  special  commission 
charged  i^ith  their  examination.  But  before  naming  the 
commission,  he  declared  that  the  assembly  had  unanimously 
recognized  that  it  is  preferable  to  resort  to  pacific  means  rather 
than  to  force  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  nations. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  affirmation  of  this  idea  common 
to  all,  fixes  the  bounds  of  this  meeting  and  permits  us  to  pass 
advantageously  to  the  discussion  of  its  applications."' 


'  Coof^renoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899^  part  IV,  Third  Cominit- 

BIOD,    p.   3. 

>Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Leaving  the  details  to  subsequent  consideration,  it  appears 
that  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Third  Commission  was 
nmilar  to  that  previously  described,  with  the  difference  that 
the  commission  did  not  divide  itself  into  sub-committees, 
but  appointed  a  comnuttee  of  examination,  to  which  the  vari- 
ous projects  were  submitted,  considered  and  reported  to  the 
commission  for  eventual  adoption.  As  is  well  known,  the 
committee  of  examination  justified  its  appointment  and  pre-  . 
scnted  to  the  commission  and  Conference  the  convention  which 
18  the  permanent  monument  of  the  First  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  diffi- 
culty, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  delegates 
would  be^ble  to  agree.  Germany  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and,  to  quote 
HoUfi, 

the  sceeions  were  suspended  by  common  consent,  in  order  to 
I  give  an  opportunity  to  the  German  representative,  Dr.  Zorn, 
to  proceed  to  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  the  objectiona  which  had 
*  bera  raised,  which  were  technical,  though  by  no  means  friv- 
olous, in  their  nature.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Miinster  and 
AmbMsador  White,  and  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Holls  of  the  United  States  also 
went  to  consult  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Count  von  Biilow 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  delegates 
w«re  completely  successful.  Other  similar  crises  were  happily 
averted  without  friction  or  publicity.* 

The  incident  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  quotation  from  Mr. 

HoUs  was  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  threatened  to  wreck 

^  the  Conference;  for  hop)e  had  centered  around  the  work  of  the 

Third  Commission,  and  it  was  believed — not  without  reason — 

that  a  con\*ention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 

^fficulties  would  not  only  satisfy  public  opinion,  but  would 

fUtify  in  itself  the  call  of  the  Conference.    The  original  skepti- 

dnn  with  which  the  delegates  assembled  at  The  Hague,  the 

poBunism  which  pervaded  the  early  days  of  its  session,  had 

pvcn  n'ay  to  the  belief  that  something  of  permanent  value 

would  be  accomplished.  IThe  failure  of  the  Firet  Commission 


^BoU^  fmot  Cooferatce.  pp.  170-171. 
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;o  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  limitation  or  decrease  of 
armament  caused  not  a  little  disappointment.  The  success  of 
the  Second  Commission  in  codifying,  in  a  highly  acceptable 
form,  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  beneficent  principles  of  the  Red  Cross  to  maritime 
warfare,  show  that  the  Conference  would  not  have  met  and 
labored  in  vain.  But  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  were 
centered  in  the  Third  Commission.  It  was  not  enough  to  con- 
secrate good  offices  and  mediation  by  an  international  agree- 
ment, nor  was  the  establishment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
for  the  ascertainment  of  disputed  facts  a  sufficient  concession 
to  an  expectant  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  friends 
of  international  progress  and  peace  demanded  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  and  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  differences^  The  American  delegation 
went  to  the  Conference  instructed  to  secure  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal;' Great  Britain,  uninstructed,  it  would  seem,  on  this 
point,  accepted  the  idea,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  introduced 
a  project  which  served  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  The  Rus- 
sian delegation  espoused  the  idea  and  presented  a  project  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceedings.  The  possibility  of  a  tribunal 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  invoked  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  delegates;  and  although  Germany  hesitated  and  Austria 
took  the  matter  under  advisement,  the  belief  became  general 
that  opposition  to  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  would 
yield  to  compromise  and  conciliation,  and  that  a  permanent 
tribunal  would  be  established. 

Under  date  of  May  24,  1899.  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  first 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  noted  in  the  interesting  diary 
which  he  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  The  Hague,  an  interview 
with  Count  Miinster,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration: 

"To  my  great  regret,"  he  says,  "I  found  him  entirely  opposed 
to  it.  or,  at  least,  entirely  opposed  to  any  weii-developeii  plan. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for 


Andrew   D.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  265;   Infttruotioiu  to 
ihe  IniernatioDal  Peace  Conferencei  Vol.  II,  pp.  &-9. 
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voiuntAry  arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  must  be 
injurious  to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war  as  no 
other  country  is  or  can  be;  that  she  can  mobilize  her  army  in 
tendij-s;  rmd  that  neither  France,  Russia,  nor  any  other  power 
on  do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said,  would  simply  give  rival 
powers  time  to  put  themselves  in  readiness,  and  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  disadvantage  to  Germany.  "* 

Mr.  White's  Diary  is  full  of  references  to  Count  Miinstcr, 
and  one  can  not  help  but  admire  the  gentle  and  tactful  way 
in  which  Mr.  White  familiarized  Count  Miinster  with  the 
advantages  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  permanent  court  for  its 
administration  r.nd  development.  Under  date  of  June  9, 
Mr.  niute  writes: 

At  6  o'clock  Dr.  Holla,  who  represents  ua  upon  the  sub- 
oommittce  on  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  discouraging 
nwi.  It  now  appears  that  the  German  Emperor  is  determined 
)pose  the  whole  scheme  of  arbitration,  and  will  have  noth- 

Itodo  with  any  plan  for  a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given 
iothe  British  or  the  American  scheme.  This  news  comes  from 
nrious  sources,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  sub- 
wmmittee,  one  of  the  German  delegates.  Professor  Zorn  of 
K6nigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf  of  arbitra- 
tion, now  aaya  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  There 
»«  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor  is  influencing  the  minds 
•I  his  allies — the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Boamania — leading  them  to  oppose  it.' 

On  June  13,  Mr.  White  records  that 

This  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regarding 
Germany.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  German 
Bnperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work 
of  ihc  conference,  and  that  he  will  insist  on  his  main  allies,  Aus- 
tria and  Itn-Iy,  going  with  him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally 
i?V'  rbitration,  allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Holls; 
•fill  '  rrnan  delegates — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
<rf Count  Miinster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
plan— flhow  that  they  are  disappointed 

Thew  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us  who  arc 
fvthful  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can; 
but  there  is  no  telling  what  stumbling-blocks  Germany  and  her 

'Andrew  D.  Whtt«'«  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  266. 
*Und,  pp.  ':9'i,  2»4. 
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allies  may  put  in  our  way;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  result,  with- 
out their  final  agreement,  will  seem  to  the  world  a  failure  and, 
perhaps  a  farce.' 

On  June  15,  Count  Miinster  called  upon  Mr.  White,  and 
after  speaking  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  was  taken  up.  Mr.  White  discussed  the 
advantages  to  Germany  of  arbitration,  and  met  especially  the 
objection  said  to  weigh  with  the  Emperor,  namely,  that  arbi- 
tration would  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty.  Count  Miin- 
ster  seemed  much  impressed  by  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  White 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 

urge  his  Government  to  take  a  better  view  than  that  which 
for  some  time  past  has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct 
of  its  representatives  here.* 

The  crisis  was  now  reached,  for  on  June  16,  to  quote  again 
from  Mr.  White's  Diary: 

This  morning  Count  Miinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
in  which  the  German  Government — which,  of  course,  means  the 
Emperor — had  strongly  and  finally  declared  against  everything 
like  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by 
this  t-oo  literal  acceptance  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said 
that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until  next 
Monday;  'for/  said  he,  'if  the  session  takes  place  today,  Zorn 
must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Germany  which  these 
new  instructions  order  him  to  make,  and  that  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune.'  I  was  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  change  of 
heart  in  the  count,  and  immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the 
adjourrunent  he  desired.  The  meeting  of  the  sub-committee 
has  therefore  been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  under- 
stand, being  that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied 
to  be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zorn  to  Berlin  at 
once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Foreign  Office 
and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify  the  instructions.  I  ap- 
proved this  course  strongly,  whereupon  he  suggested  that  I 

*  Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  298. 
Mbid..  p.  306. 
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should  do  something  to  the  same  purpose,  and  this  finally  ended 
in  the  agreement  that  Hells  should  go  with  Zorn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Von  Biilow  had  agreed  that  the  Ger- 
man delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in  the  confer- 
enoe,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  introduction  and  a 
penonal  letter  to  Biilow  for  Holls  to  take,  and  ho  started 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.     .     .     .' 

Mr.  White*s  letter,  given  in  full  in  his  Autobiography* 
is  an  admirable^  convincing  document,  and,  transmitted  by 
Von  Biilow  to  Hohenlohe,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  German 
Emperor,  it  secured  the  reversal  of  the  German  policy,  and 
positive  instructions  in  favor  of  the  proposed  permanent 
court  of  arbitration.  A  final  quotation,  under  date  of  June 
23,  from  Mr.  White's  Autobiography,  gives  the  conclusion  of 
the  incident,  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and  an  enduring 
Kstiraonial  of  the  infinite  tact  and  insight  of  Mr.  White  him- 
self.' 

»  AxHlrew  D.  VHiite's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  308,  309. 

■Ibid.,  pp.   309-314. 

'  Vt.  Zorn  has  given  his  version  of  the  incident  in  a  charming  article, 
eatitied  the  Peace  Movement  and  the  Hague  CoDfereoce,  which  appeared 
is  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  November,  1906.  Dr  White  states  first  hand 
his  interview  with  Count  Miknater  at  The  Hague.  His  account  of  negotia- 
tionfl  at  Berlin  is  neceasarily  based  upon  heoniay.  Dr.  Zom  as  a  witness 
And  active  participant  in  the  negotiations  at  Berlin  speaks  with*authority. 
•ad  it  is  iherefore  of  interest  as  well  as  importance  that  his  account  be 
given.  For  this  reason  I  have  translated  the  material  portion  of  Dr. 
Zorn'a  article  to  which  the  writer  kindly  called  my  attention. 

*Thi9  opiBtOD  has  gone  abroad  that  the  American  Delegate  Holls  exerted 

ft  ffeeisi'Ta  influence  on  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  and  that  ho  even 

dwna  the  credit  for  Germany's  decision  to  agree  to  the  creation  of  a 

pwrmftncot  court  of   arbitration  and   thus  avert   the  dangers  lying  in 

Gsmuuix'*  unfavorable  attitude.     It  ia  true  that  Holls  himself  does  not 

0M$m  this  in  his  work  The  Peace  Conference'  p.  171,  but  passes  over 

IIm  mAttflr  with  a  few  general  phrases  and  contents  himself  with  the  state- 

Bflot  that  'the  joint  efforts  of  the  [two  delegates  were  completely  suc- 

CHrfui.'     Miinsterberg,  however,  in    his    work   on    The   Americans,    p. 

900,  and  While  in   his  'reminiscences,*  directly  state,  and   Munsterberg 

>in>il  me  by  letter,  that  he  had  received  this  communication  from  Holls. 

v^  had  died  in  the  meantime.     In  his  work  on  The  Americans  Miin- 

**rti«i|  Mys:    'America  also  became  an  influential  factor  in  the  Hague 

C^urt  of  Arbitration.  When  the  proceedings  there  were  threatening 
Uilun  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  several  European  nations,  the 
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But  the  great  matter  of  the  day  was  the  news,  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  German 
chancellor,  has  come  out  strongly  for  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
and  has  sent  instructions  here  accordingly.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  and  seems  to  remove  one  of  the  worst  stumbling-blocks. 
But  we  will  have  to  pay  for  this  removal,  probably,  by  giving 
up  section  10  of  the  present  plan,  which  includes  a  system  of 
obligatory  arbitration  in  various  minor  matters — a  system 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  ways.  While 
the  American  delegation,  as  stated  in  my  letter  which  HoUs 
took  to  Billow,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Emperor, 
will  aid  in  throwing  out  of  the  arbitration  plan  everything  of 
an  obligatory  nature,  if  Germany  insists  upon  it,  I  learn  that 
the  Dutch  Government  is  much  opposed  to  this  concession, 
and  may  publicly  protest  against  it.' 

American  Government  sent  its  emisaaries  to  the  centor  of  opposition  and 
secured  adherents  to  its  desire  for  peace.' 

*'And  in  his  memorial  address  on  HoUs  in  the  Columbia  University 
Munsterbcrg  says:  'It  was  due  to  his  owti  personsE  efforts  that  Germany 
desisted  at  a  decisive  moment  from  her  opposition  to  the  American  propo- 
sitions at  the  Hague  Conference.* 

"This  story  is  a  fable,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  fact  be  established. 

"The  esteem  in  which  the  American  Ambassador  White  was  hold  in  Berlin 
is  wg!I  known,  and  if  he  communicated  his  idea  of  the  situation  to  the 
German  ofFiciala  it  was  no  doubt  interesting  to  them.  That  Holls  wont 
to  Germany  simultaneously  with  the  German  delegate  and  remained  there 
eovoral  days  is  likewise  correct.  It  is  also  true  that  Holla  was  received 
b}'  the  aged  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  order  that  he 
might  communicate  his  idea  of  the  situation  to  the  latter.  HoUs  probably 
had  instructions  from  Ambassador  White  to  do  this. 

"But  neither  Uolls  nor  the  aged  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was  then  Imperial 
Chancellor,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
decision  or  with  the  decision  itself.  The  work  on  these  matters  was  per- 
formed entirely  within  the  Foreign  Office  under  the  direction  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  von  Biilow,  now  Imperial  Chancellor.  HoUs  was  not 
received  by  the  hitter  at  that  time,  and  returned  to  The  Hague  by  way 
of  Hamburg.  As  far  aa  the  preliminary  official  work  was  concerned,  the 
decision  was  reached  in  the  Foreign  Office  without  any  American  inSuence, 
and  the  credit  for  it  is  due  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  von  Biilow. 
Everything  else  is,  to  repeat  it  emphatically,  pure  fable.  This  disclosure 
of  the  facte  is  especially  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  central 
organ  of  the  Peace  advocates,  the  Friedons-Warte,  published  in  Berlin 
considers  as  the  absolute  truth  and  publishes  the  statement  that  the 
German  Empire  only  consented  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  in  con- 
sequence of  strong  pressure  brought  to]  bear  by  America."— Deutsche 
Revue,  November,   1906,  pp.   141-142. 

'  A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about  this  change  of 
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Mr.  White  was  right  in  his  belief  that  Article  10  of  the 
RUBoan  project,   already   approved  by  the  sub-committee,. 
ptiBrTibing  compuLsory  arbitration  in  various  minor  matters,  • 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed.*     But  the  establishment  of  the 
Permanent  Court  and  the  recognition  of  voluntary  arbitratioa  \ 
vtrt  worth  the  price.     It  is  not  without  interest  to  note,  in   • 
pMHDg,  that  the  opposition  of  Germany  in  1907  to  a  modified 
form  of  Article  10  defeated  the  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
Toted  by  the  representatives  of   thirty-two   States  at  the 
Second  Conference. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  there  were  three  other  instances 
which  threatened  unanimity,  although  they  were  not  serious 
•Dough  10  be  regarded  as  crises.  They  related  to  the  wording 
«  well  as  to  the  obligation  involved  in  Articles  9,  27,  and 
55  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences. 

Some  of  the  smaller,  especially  the  Balkan  States,  feared 
tkit  Article  9,  establishing  a  commission  of  inquiry,  although 
linritttl  to  the  examination  and  ascertainment  of  facts,  might 
interfere  seriously  with  their  internal  organization,  and  the 
oppogition  led  by  M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  was  embarrass- 
ing as  well  as  bitter.  Mr.  White's  entry  in  his  Diary,  under 
isle  of  JiJy  19,  sufficiently  states  the  controversy  and  the 
rwsons  supposed  to  influence  the  opposition: 

Field  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.  A  decided  sen- 
»tion  was  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Berlin  col- 
le«gue,  Beldiman,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation,  and  by  Servian, 

I  sfteowjLfl  the  pastoral  letter,  elsewhere  referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protes- 

I  teft  Epiaoopal  bishop  of  Texas,  calling  for  prayers  throughoul  the  State 

far  the  8Uoce«8  of  the  conference  in  ita  efforts  to  diminish  the  horrors  of 

I  ^v.   Tlus  pastoral  letter,  to  which  1  referred  in  my  letter  to  Minister  von 

I  fitilov,  I  iotnuted  to  Holls,  aulhorizing  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit. 

Rfl  tbowed   it   to   Prince  Hohenlohe,   and  the  latter,  nlthough  a  Roman 

t^^tMic.  was  evidently  affected  by  it,  and  especially  by  the  depth  and 

VMat  of  the  longing  for  peace  which  it  showed.     It  is  perhaps  an  interest- 

taf  txsmple   for  an  indirect  "answer  to  prayer,"  since  it  undoubtedly 

ft«Bftfa«o«d  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind  which  led  him  to 

h'm  arbitration.— Autobiography,  VoL  II,  p.  322. 

'Ihid.,pp-  32132;. 
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Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against  the  provision  for  commiaaions 
d'enquile — De  Martens,  Descamps,  and  others  making  vigor- 
ous speeches  Ln  behalf  of  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states 
were  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference  if  the  commw5ion 
d*enquite  feature  was  insisted  upon:  they  are  evidently  afraid 
that  such  "examining  commissions"  may  be  sent  within  their 
boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors — Russia,  for  example 
— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  intrigues.' 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  Article  9  was  accepted  as  framed  by  M. 
Beldiman  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  practice. 

The  next  incident  arose  in  connection  with  Article  27,  which 
provides  that 

the  Signatory  Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  in  case  a  serious 
dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them, 
to  remind  these  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
is  open  to  them. 

The  Balkan  States  feared  that  the  exercise  of  this  "duty" 
might  lead  to  intervention;  that  it  was  a  provision  in  favor  of 
the  great  powers,  and  against  the  interest  of  the  smaller, 
because  the  latter  could  not^  with  any  propriety,  call  the  court 
to  the  notice  of  the  great  powers,  whereas  the  great  powers, 
by  reason  of  their  greatne^,  might  insist  that  the  small  powers 
submit  their  controversy  to  the  Permanent  Court.  Count 
Nigra  of  Italy  disclaimed  any  intention  to  exercise  the  duty  in 
an  oppressive  way,  and  denied  that  a  distinction  between 
great  and  small  powers  existed  in  the  Conference ;  whereupon, 
to  quote  again  Mr.  White's  Autobiography, 

Bourgeois,  from  the  chair,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  first-rate 
French  oratory.  He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Balkan  States,  showing  them  by  such  a  system 
of  arbitration  as  is  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would  be 
the  very  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loyalty  to 
humanity.' 

Mr.  \Vhite's  comment  fails  to  do  justice  to  M.  Bourgeois' 
address  on  this  occasion,  because  it  was  and  undoubtedly  will 

'  Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiography,  p.  336. 

Mbid..  p.  337. 
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remain  a  masterpiece,  which,  as  Mr.  Holla  says,  "ended  with 
an  outburst  of  eloquence  which  electrified  the  conference 
and  led  to  a  withdrawal  of  all  hostile  motions/' 

V  "The  moral  duty,"  said  Mr.  Bourgeois,  "of  the  provisions 
of  Article  27  is  to  be  found  entirely  in  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mon duty  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  men  is  re- 
cognized and  affirmed  among  the  nations.  Do  you  believe 
■  that  it  is  a  small  matter  that  in  this  Conference — not  in  an 
assembly  of  theorists  and  philosoi>hers,  debating  freely  and 
entirely  upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  in  an  assembly 
where  the  Governments  of  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  are 

I  officially  represented — the  existence  of  this  international  duty 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  idea  of  this  duty,  henceforth 
introduced  forever  into  the  conscience  of  the  people,  is  imposed 
for  the  future  upon  the  acta  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
nations?    My  colleagues  who  oppose  this  Article  will,  I  hope, 
permit  me  to  say  this:     I  fear  their  e>ea  are  not  fixed  on  what 
should  be  their  real  purpose.     In  this  question  of  arbitration 
they  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  the  conflicting  interests  of 
I  the  great  and  small  Powers.     I  say,  with  Count  Nigra,  here 
rthere  are  no  great,  no  small  Powers;  all  are  equal  in  view  of  the 
ytaak  to  be  accomplished.     But  should  our  work  give  greater 
intages  to  any  Powers,  would  it  not  assuredly  be  to  the 
kest? 

"Yesterday,  in  the  Comity  d'Examen,  I  spoke  in  the  same 
strain  to  my  opposing  colleagues.  Is  not  every  establishment 
of  a  tribunal,  every  triumph  of  an  impartial  and  well-considered 

(deciaion  over  warring  interests  and  passions,  one  more  safeguard 
for  the  weak  against  the  abases  of  power? 
"  Gentlemen,  what  is  now  the  rule  among  individual  men  will 
hereafter  obtain  among  nations.  Such  international  inatitu- 
taoQs  as  these  will  be  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerful.  In  the  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  fighters  of 
tmb  and  with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great  Powers  and 
■mall,  of  weak  and  of  mighty.  When  swords  are  thrown  in  the 
balance,  one  side  may  easily  outweigh  the  other.  But  in  the 
weighing  of  rights  and  ideas  disparity  ceases,  and  the  rights  of 
the  smafiest  and  the  weakest  Powers  count  as  much  in  the  scales 
ai  those  of  the  mightiest. 

"This  conviction  has  guided  our  work,  and  throughout  its 
pizmut  our  constant  thought  has  been  for  the  weak.  May 
they  at  least  understand  our  idea,  and  justify  our  hopes,  by 
ifoiaiag  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  future  of  Humanity  under  the 

P   majesty  of  the  Law.' 
'CoBi^TBttos  Intemntionale  de  U  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,   Third  CominU. 
I  ■«.  pp.  SW7;  HoUa'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  273-276. 
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Although  heartily  in  favor  of  the  article,  the  American  dele- 
gation was  in  an  embarrassing  position ;  for  non-intervention  in 
European  affairs,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  European  inter- 
vention in  American  affairs,  have  been  a  cardinal  jxjint  of 
American  diplomacy.  To  quote  again  Mr.  White's  Diary, 
under  date  of  July  24: 


For  some  days — in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Mahan  on  the 
22d  called  attention  to  Article  27  of  the  arbitration  conventioa 
^Bs  likely  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— our  American  delegation  has  been  greatly  perplexed. 
We  have  been  trying  to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed 
Article  27»  and  who  are  as  much  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her 
one  chick,  to  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  ex- 
planatory clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this 
sort  have  been  proposed.  |The  article  itself  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  other  Signatory  Powers,  when  any  two  nations  are  evi- 
dently drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two  nations  that 
the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  and  natural;  but  we  fear  lest,  when  the  convention  comes 
up  for  ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sen- 
sitive patriot  may  seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  really 
a  violation  of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad 
— the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations,  on  one  side,  and  of  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  in 
our  affairs,  on  the  other,* 


And  under  date  of  July  25: 

All  night  long  I  have  been  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  brought 
before  the  conference  today.  We  all  fear  that  the  conference 
will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our  signing  without  it  or  not 
signing  it  at  all.'    .... 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  House  in  the  Wood,  where  the 

Final  Act  was  read We  had  taken   pains  to  see 

a  number  of  the  leading  delegates,  and  all,  in  their  aaxJety  to 
save  the  .  .  .  arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not 
oppose  our  declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Raffalovitch,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  beside 
the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  Final  Act  had  been  recited 
he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.     This  was  then  brought  before 


'  Andrew  D.  White'a  Autobiography,  Vol.  11,  p.  339. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  34U. 
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the  Conference  in  plenary  session  by  M.  de  Staal,  and  theCon- 
ftrence  was  asked  whether  any  one  had  any  objection,  or  any- 
thing to  say  regarding  it.  There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute, 
«hifth  seemed  to  me  about  an  hour.  Not  a  word  was  said, — 
m  fftci.  there  was  dead  silence, — and  so  our  declaration  embody- 
ing h  reservation  in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  duly 
recorded  and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep  relief; 
fur,  during  some  days  past,  in  has  looked  as  if  the  arbitration 
project,  so  far  aa  the  United  States  is  concerned,  would  be 
wrecked  on  that  wretched  little  Article  27.* 

h  regard  to  Article  55,  the  instructions  of  the  American 
legation  required  that  a  revision  of  the  arbitral  award, 
pronounced  by  the  arbitration  tribunal,  should  be  subject  to 
RTison.' 

M.  de  Martens,  with  a  very  respectable  following,  insisted 
thit  an  arbitral  decision  should  be  accepted  as  final,  even 
ikhough  wrong;  whereas  Mr.  Holls,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
deltgation,  contended,  and  rightly,  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
poBe  of  the  court  was  to  ascertain  and  administer  justice; 
thit  a  miscarriage  of  justice  would  prejudice  the  court,  and 
Ih&t  the  surest  means  to  settle  a  controversy  finally  was  by  a 
judgment,  the  justice  of  which  could  not  be  successfully 
itUcked.  After  prolonged  discussions  in  the  sub-committee, 
tod  in  the  commission,  Article  55  was  adopted  as  it  now 
itob,  giving  the  parties  the  right  to  reserve,  in  the  agree- 

/nuntol  arbitration,  a  re-hearing  of  the  case.' 

^  Ml  thas  appears  that  the  crisis  was  passed,  when  Germany 
•ceepted  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  various 
Aeossions  set  forth  at  length  serve  to  show  what  may  be 
■ccomplished  when  a  conference  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
cCQpromise  and  conciliation  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble 

Beserviag  for  subsequent  consideration  the  convention  for 

'Ibid..  341. 

'  loatructioDt  to  the  Interaational  (Peace)  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
M,  Aaoftz  B,  Section  7.    See  Vol.  II,  p.  16. 
'See  OooKrmce  loternationale  de  la  Paix,  1S99,  part  IV,  Third  Com- 
pp    26-31. 
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the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  disputes,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  recognizes  and  defines 
the  use  of  good  offices  and  mediation  before  or  during  war,  with 
or  without  the  request  of  the  contending  powers;  that  it 
created  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  by  means  of 
which  nations  in  controversy  can  ascertain  the  facts  in  dispute ; 
that  it  provided  a  permanent  panel  of  judges  from  which  a 
temporary  tribunal  could  be  formed  for  the  application  of 
law  to  an  international  controverey  and  drafted  a  code  of 
arbitral  procedure  for  the  guidance  of  the  tribunal  when 
formed.^ 

In  order  to  put  in  appropriate  form  the  various  conven- 
tions and  declarations  voted  by  the  commissions^  there  was 
appointed  an  editing  committee,  and  from  its  members  a 
subcommittee  was  selected  to  give  to  the  measures  already 
approved  final  form  and  precision.  The  committee  reported 
to  the  Conference  the  result  of  its  labors,  and,  adopted  and 
approved,  the  various  measures  were  given  the  clearness  and 
precision  necessary  for  international  agreements. 
r  There  is  one  important  act  not  previously  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Final  Act.  This  sets  forth  the  calling  of  the  Conference, 
enumerates  the  powers  invited  and  present,  states  the  con- 
ventions, the  declarations,  the  resolution,  and  the  six  recom- 
mendaiions  or  voeux  which  the  Conference  addressed  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  for  discussion  either  by  negotiation  or  at  a 
succeeding  conference.  The  Final  Act^  therefore,  is  the  author- 
itative r&um6  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  the 
Conference,  and  as  such  it  may  be  quoted  in  full  in  order  to 
show  the  positive  results  achieved  by  this  First  International 
Conference,  ^ummoudd-Adthout  a  preceding  war,  and  whose 
work  will  always  be  a  landmark  in  international  lawj 


The  International  Peace  Conference,  convoked  in  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,  assembled,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Royal  House  ia 
the  Wood  at  The  Hague,  on  the  18th  May,  1899. 

The  Powers  enumerated  in  the  following  list  took  part  ii^ 
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the  Conference,  to  which  they  appointed  the  Delegates  named 
below:* 

In  a  series  of  meetings,  between  the  18th  May  and  the  29th 
July,  1899,  in  which  the  constant  deaire  of  the  Delegates  above 
mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  manner  possible, 
the  generous  views  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Conference 
and  the  intentions  of  their  Governments,  the  Conference  has 
agreed,  for  submission  for  signature  by  the  Plenipotentiaries, 
on  the  text  of  the  Conventions  and  Declarations  enumerated 
below  and  annexed  to  the  present  Act: 

In  ft  series  of  meetings,  between  the  18th  May  and  the  29th 
July,  1899,  in  which  the  constant  desire  of  the  Delegates  above 
mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  manner  possible, 
the  generous  views  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Conference  and 
the  intentions  of  their  Governments,  the  Conference  has  agreed, 
on  the  text  of  the  Conventions  and  Declarations  enumerated 
below  and  annexed  to  the  present  Act: 

I.  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
differences, 

II.  Convention  regarding  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  by  land. 

III.  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d  August, 
1864. 

IV.  Three  Declarations: 

1.  To  prohibit  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 
attOy  in  tne  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope, 
of  Which  the  envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is 
pierced  with  incisions. 

These  Conventions  and  Declarations  shall  form  so  many 
npArate  Acts.  These  Acts  shall  be  dated  this  day,  and  may 
be  signed  up  to  the  3l8t  December,  1899,  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Guided  by  the  same  sentiments,  the  Conference  has  adopted 
unanimoasly  the  following  Resolution: 

"The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  military 
charges,  which  are  at  present  a  heavy  burden  on  the  world, 
a  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  mankind." 

U  has,  besides,  formulated  the  following  wishes: 
1.    The  Conference,  taking  into  consideratidn  the  prehmi- 
a»ry  stepe  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  for  the  revi- 

^yor  the  namee  of  the  delegates,  ace  Vol.  II,  pp.  63-77. 
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lion  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the  wish  that  steps 
may  be  shortly  taken  for  the  assembly  of  a  Special  Conference 
having  for  its  object  the  revision  of  that  Convention. 
This  wish  was  voted  unanimously. 

2.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 
gram of  a  Conference  in  the  near  future. 

3.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions 
with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval  guns,  as  considered  by  it,  may  be 
studied  by  the  Governments  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  respec  Jng  the  employment  of  new  types  and  calibers. 

4.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

5.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal 
which  contemplates  the  declaration  of  the  inviolability  of  pri- 
vate property  in  naval  warfare,  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent 
Conference  for  consideration, 

6.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and 
villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  Con- 
ference for  consideration. 

The  last  five  wishes  were  voted  unanimously,  saving  some 
abstentions. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Act,  and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  20th  July,  1899,  in  one  copy  only, 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  AfiFairs, 
and  of  which  copies,  duly  certified,  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  and  the  various  declara- 
tions, which  took  place  on  July  29,  the  labors  of  the  First  Peace 
I  Conference  closed.  It  was  generally  known  that  Holland  had 
wished  the  Papacy  to  be  represented  at  the  conference.  Oppo- 
sition from  influential  quarters  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  desire,  but  the  Dutch  Government  requested  that  a  tele- 
gram informing  the  Pope  of  the  convocation  of  the  conference, 
and  his  reply  be  read  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference.'   This  was  accordingly  done  at  the  Final  Session, 

'  Conference  InternAtionale  de  la  Patx,  1899,  part  I,  Plenary  Secsion, 
pp.  103-164.  The  following  account  of  the  incident  is  taken  from  Dr. 
White's  Autobiography,   Vol.  II.  pp.  349-350. 

"There  wa«  one  proceeding  at  the  6nal  meeting  of  the  conference  which 
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after  which  President  de  Staal  pronounced  an  admirable  closing 
address.' 

This  address  opened  with  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
Conference  and  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  statesmen  and 
jurists  who  presided  over  the  labors  of  the  committees  and 
sub-committees,  to  the  reporters  and  the  secretary,  and  finally 
to  the  delegates.  In  briefly  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  Con- 
ference, he  said  that  the  failure  to  reach  material  results  on  the 
subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  budgets  was  due 
to  the  technical  difficulties  which  the  commission  was  not  com- 
petent to  consider,  but  that  the  Conference  itself  had  asked  the 
various  Governments  to  take  up  anew  the  consideration  of 
theae  themes;  that  the  Conference  had  accepted  the  humani- 
tarian proposals  for  the  extension  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
application  of  principles  analogous  to  those  which  form  the 
object  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  had  given  more  definite 
definite  form  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land.     He 

I  h*ve  omitted,  but  which  really  ought  to  find  a  place  in  thia  diary.  JuBt 
before  the  final  sp>eeches,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  almost  to  the  stupe- 
faction of  many,  the  president,  M.  de  Staal,  handed  to  the  secretary,  with- 
out comment,  a  paper  which  the  latter  began  to  read.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  correspoDdence  which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  conference 
between  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Pope. 

"The  Queen's  letter — written,  of  course,  by  her  ministers,  in  the  desire 
to  plAcate  the  Catholic  party,  which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Tlrthmliiiild — dwelt  most  respectfully  on  the  high  functions  of  his  Holi- 
DMi»  etc.,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  her 
jowrament  that  he  was  not  invited  to  join  in  the  conference. 

**Tbe  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vatican  skill.  In 
it  be  referred  to  what  he  claimed  was  his  natural  position  as  a  peacemaker 
oo  earth,  dwelling  strongly  on  this  point. 

*'The  reading  of  these  papers  was  received  in  silence,  and  not  a  word 
vaa  publicly  said  afterward  regarding  them,  though  in  various  quarters 
tWs  was  very  deep  feeling.  It  was  felt  that  the  Dutch  Government  had 
takao  this  means  of  forestalling  local  Dutch  opposition,  and  that  it  was  a 
purely  local  matter  of  pwlitical  partisanship  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
ialrvded  upon  a  conference  of  the  whole  world." 

?Qr  the  Pope's  masterly  reply,  see  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix. 
Uil*»paftl,  Plenary  Session,  p.   164.      For  Dr.  White's  comment  upon 
it  we  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  351-353. 
'Cooflnnce  Internationale  de  la  Pais.  1899,  part  I,  pp.  164-166. 
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called  especial  attention  to  the  adoption  of  the  Convention] 
for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  differences,  and  in 
this  connection  said: 

Some  years  ago,  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  arbitration  on  the  1 
Hehring  Sea  matter,  an  eminent  French  diplomat  expressed 
himself  as  follows:     **We  have  tried  to  maintain  intact  thej 
fundamental  principles  of  that  august  International  Law  which 
stretches  like  the  dome  of  heaven  above  all  nations,  and  which] 
borrows  the  laws  of  nature  herself  to  protect  the  peoples  of  the) 
earth  one  from  another,  in  teaching  them  the  necessities  of 
mutual  good  will/' 

The  Peace  Conference,  with  the  authority  which  attaches  J 
to  an  Assembly  of  civnlized  nations,  has  tried  also  to  safeguard,! 
in  questions  of  prime  interest,  the  fundamental  principles  ofJ 
International  Law,     It  took  for  its  task  their  definition,  their' 
development,   and   their  more  complete  application.     It  has 
created,  on  several  points,  new  laws  answering  to  new  necessi- 
ties, to  the  progress  of  international  life  and  the  exigencies  of 
pubHc  conscience,  and  to  the  best  aspirations  of  humanity, 
Veritabl)''  it  has  accomplished  a  work  which  the  future  will  call,l 
no  doubt,  The  First  International  Code  of  Peace,  and  to  which 
we  have  given  the  more  modest  name  of  Convention  for  the 
Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences. 

Continuing  he  said  that  the  task  accomplished  by  the  con- 
ference in  the  particular  elements  of  its  endeavor,  namely, 
the  realization  of  progress  in  regard  to  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, was  truly  beautiful  and  meritorious. 

"No  doubt,"  he  remarked,  "that  work  is  imperfect,  but  it  is 
sincerely  practical  and  wise.  It  tries  to  consoHdate,  while  safe- 
guarding both  the  two  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
International  Law — the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  individual 
States,  and  the  principle  of  a  just  international  comity.  It 
gives  precetlence  to  that  which  unites  over  all  which  divides. 
It  affirms  that  in  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering  the' 
dominant  factor  should  be  good  works,  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  concord,  and  made  fruitful  by  the  cooperation  of  States  seek- 
ing the  realization  of  their  legitimate  interests  in  solid  peace, 
regulated  by  justice." 

Concluding  his  address,  be  said: 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  judge  as  a 
whole  the  work  which  has  hardly  been  brought  to  a  close.  We 
are,  aa  yet,  too  near  its  origin;  we  lack  the  birdseye  view. 
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What  is  certain  is,  that  this  work  will  develop  in  the  future;  and, 
as  the  President  of  our  Third  Commission  said,  on  a  memor- 
able occasion:  "The  further  we  advance  on  the  road  of  time, 
the  more  clearly  will  its  importance  appear/'  Gentlemen,  the 
first  step  is  taken.  Let  us  unite  our  efforts,  and  profit  from 
experience.    The  good  seed  is  sown;  let  us  await  the  harvest. 


CHAPTER  III 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE   SECOND  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

1.    The  Call  of  the  Conference 


The  smaJl  wits  have  busied  themselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
adjourunient  of  the  First  Conference  was  followed  by  the  pro- 
longed and  questionable  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the 
august  initiator  of  the  Conference,  unwilling  to  reduce  his 
armaments  by  land  or  sea,  or  to  resort  to  the  convention  for 
the  pcAceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which  his 
conference  adopted,  rushed  headlong  and  madly  into  a  war  of 
conquest  wth  Japan.  Nor  was  the  fact  unnoted  that  Japan 
absorbed  the  hermit  kingdom  of  Korea  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Second  Conference,  and  that  during  the  very  sessions 
of  this  august  assembly,  France  was  employing  influences 
somewhat  stronger  than  moral  suasion  in  Morocco.  The  ques- 
tion was  often  asked  in  familiar  conversation  at  The  Hague, 
Which  of  the  States  will  be  the  first  to  resort  to  war?  And 
inasmuch  as  Russia,  the  initiator  of  the  First  Conference,  was 
plunged  into  warfare  witliin  a  few  years  after  its  adjournment, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  United  States,  the  real  initiator  of  the 
Second  Conference,  might  succumb  to  the  same  fatality  and  in 
practice  disavow  its  peaceful  professions.  Those  who  will  may 
find  humor  m  the  situation. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these  wars  were  not  prevented 
by  good  offices,  mediation,  or  the  system  of  arbitration  created 
by  the  First  Conference;  but  we  must  never  forget  that  each 
nation  must  determine  for  itself  its  political  policy,  and  that, 
while  it  may  yield  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  arbitration  is 
primarily  for  the  solution  of  legal  questions,  that  is  to  say,  ques- 
tions susceptible  of  judicial  interpretation  or  decision.    Ques- 
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of  foreign  policy,  based  solely  upon  political  hopes  and 
aspirations,  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  arbitration,  and 
the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  control  the  future  of  South  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Russia  to  possess  an  ice-free  port  to 
the  south  of  Vladivostock,  even  at  the  expense  of  Korea,  in- 
volve moral  as  well  as  political  considerations. 

It  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  determine  whether  these 
questions  might  have  been  settled  peaceably.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  in  1904-1905  Russia  found  itself  involved  in  a  great 
and  unsuccessful  war  with  Japan,  which  impaired  its  prestige 
abroad  and  which  threatened  its  peace  at  home. 

The  First  Conference  had  in  mind  a  successor,  but  the  years 
were  sfipping  by  and  the  friends  of  progress  and  therefore  of 
peace,  became  anxious  lest  the  Conference  of  1899  niight  stand 
as  an  isolated  experiment,  and  the  liopes  cxeated  by  its  meeting 
be  defeated,  or  their  realization  indefinitely  postponed.  Pri- 
vate discontent  took  public  form  and  expression,  and  slowly  but 
surely  public  opinion  began  to  influence  those  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  in  our  country  "the  servants  of  the  people." 
In  1903,  the  American  Peace  Society  presented  to  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  Legislature  a  f>etition  for  a  stated  international  con- 
gress,* and  this  body  in  1903,  true  to  its  traditions  of  1837  and 
1838^  unanimouflly  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
<|uest«d  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
invite  the  governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  establishing, 
in  whatever  way  they  may  judge  expedient,  a  regular  inter- 
nationiil  congresa  to  meet  at  stated  periods  to  deliberate  upon 
the  various  questions  of  common  interest  to  the  nations  and 
to  Bake  rccommendationg  thereon  to  the  governments. 

Bmolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
■smor  senator  and  the  senior  representative  of  Massachusetts 

Congress  to  be  presented  in  their  respective  branches. 


support  of  the  petition  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
eesttatives  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 

*  For  Um  text  of   this  important  document,  with  its  imposing  list  of 
iBtcnuitioa^  coDfcrences,  sec  Appendix^  pp.  754-758. 
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an  international  congress,  signed  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penns>'lvania,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1904,  the 
United  States  celebrated  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  13, 
1904,  under  the  presidency  of  Honorable  Richard  Bartholdt, 
upon  motion  of  the  Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio, 
and  seconded  by  Count  Apponyi,  of  Hungary,  Dr.  Albert  Gobat, 
of  Switzerland,  Dr.  G.  B.  Qark,  of  Great  Britain,  the  Marquis, 
San  Guiliano,  of  Italy,  and  Honorable  Philip  Stanhope,  of 
Great  Britain,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern civilization  demand  that  differences  between  nations  be 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  controversies  between  individuals 
— that  is,  through  courts  of  jxistice  and  in  conformity  with  well- 
recognized  principles  of  law, — therefore 

The  Conference  asks  that  the  different  Powers  of  the  entire 
world  delegate  representatives  to  an  international  cx)nference 
which  shall  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  them 
to  deliberate  upon  the  following  questions: 

(a)  The  subjects  postponed  by  the  Hague  Conference; 

(b)  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
nations  which  shall  be  represented  in  this  conference; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  international  congress  which 
shall  meet  at  stated  periods  to  discuss  international  questions; 

And  decides  to  request  respectfully  and  urgently  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Unite<l  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a  conference.' 

The  resolutions  were  presented  formally  by  Dr.  Gobat  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  immediately  and  without  reserve 
pledged  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause: 

In  response  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an  early  date 
ask  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a  second  congress  at  The  Hague. 
I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  our  efforts  should  take  the 
shape  of  pushing  forward  toward  completion  the  work  already 
begun  at  The  Hague  and  that  whatever  is  now  done  should 


I  Coinpt«  R«Ddu  of  the  Interporiiamentaiy  UnioD  for  1004.  p»  42. 
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appear  not  as  something  divergent  therefrom,  but  as  a  con- 
tinuance thereof.' 

President  Roosevelt  is  piimajily  a  man  of  action,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  give  his  promise  than  he  set  to  work  to  fulfill 
it.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  1904,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  circular  note 

to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  the 
governments  signatory  to  the  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1899. 

The  note  reminded  the  Signatory  Governments  of  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  the  Conference  of  1899  and  the  important 
subjects  bequeathed  by  it  to  its  successor  for  discussion.'  An 
encomium  upon  the  achievements  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  After  expressing  the  President's 
acceptance  of  the  trust  offered  him  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  the  embarrassment  attendant  upon  inviting  the  Powers 
to  a  peace  conference  at  a  time  when  a  great  war  was  in  prog- 
ress was  shown  to  bo  more  apparent  than  real  by  citing  the 
calling  of  the  First  Conference  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  explaining  that  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  would  lie 
in  the  direction  of  making  more  remote  the  chances  of  future 
wars.  With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  President  directed 
that  it  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  Powers  were  disposed 
to  act  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  character  of  the  questions  to  be 
brought  before  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  the  statement 
was  made  that  it  seemed  premature  to  couple  the  tentative 
invitation  with  a  categorical  program  of  subjects;  but  the 
importance  of  the  questions  relegated  to  a  future  coiiference  by 

'  Conpt*  Rendu,  p.  61.  In  the  message  to  Congresa,  dat^  December 
5.  1904.  PrcBtdeot  Roosevelt  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  action 
takea  by  him  in  initiating  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague: 

*' Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  an 
vuncnt  body-  composed  of  practical  statesmen  from  all  counlries,  I  have 
•iked  the  Powers  to  join  with  this  government  in  a  Second  Hague  Gon- 
fvmios.  at  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  already  so  happily  begun  at 
T>ke  Hague  may  be  carried  some  steps  further  toward  completion." 
^?or  text  of  the  note,  aee  Vol.  II,  pp.  168-172. 
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the  Conference  of  1899,  namely,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  and  the 
bombardment  of  porta,  towns  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  was 
suggested.  A  suggestion  was  also  made  as  to  the  desirability 
of  considering  and  adopting  a  procedure  by  which  States  non- 
signatory  to  the  original  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference  could 
become  adhering  parties.  It  was  explained  that  the  overture 
for  a  second  conference  was  not  designed  to  supersede  other 
calls  for  the  consideration  of  special  topics. 

Finally,  you  will  state  the  President's  desire  and  hope  that 
the  undying  memories  which  cling  around  The  Hague  as  the 
cradle  of  the  beneficent  work  which  had  its  beginning  in  1899 
may  be  strengthened  by  holding  the  Second  Peace  Conference 
in  that  historic  city. 

The  responses  to  this  note  were  favorable.  They  indicated 
that  the  proposal  was  generally  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Governments  of  Austria^Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Swit- 
zeriand,  with  a  reservation  in  most  cases  of  future  considera- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  Conference  and  the  program  of  sub- 
jects for  discussion.  The  reply  of  Russia  deferred  the  participa- 
tion of  that  Government  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Far  East,  while  Japan  made  the  reservation  only  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Conference  relative  to  the  war.  These 
results  were  embodied  in  a  second  circular  note,  dated  Decem- 
ber 16, 1904.  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.'  This 
second  note  stated  that,  pending  a  definite  agreement  for  meet- 
ing, it  seemed  desirable  that  a  comparison  of  views  should  be 
had  among  the  participants  as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Second  Conference.  The 
United  States,  however,  was  still  unwilling  to  outline  a  pro- 
gram other  than  the  general  topics  suggested  in  the  first  note, 
as  it  seemed  that  the  President  had  already  accomplished 
this  purpose  by  securingthe  general  acceptance  of  his  invita- 


'For  text  of  the  note,  eee  Vol.  11,  pp.  172-174. 
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aon  for  a  second  conference.  It  was  suggested  that,  in  view 
Pof  the  virtual  certainty  that  The  Hague  would  be  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Second  Conference,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
an  organized  representation  of  the  signatories  of  the  acts  of 
1899  already  existed  at  that  capital,  the  interchange  of  views 
should  be  effected  through  the  International  Bureau  under  the 
control  of  the  Permanent  Administrative  Council  of  The  Hague, 
as  in  this  way  an  orderly  treatment  of  the  preliminary  consulta- 
tions would  be  insured,  and  the  way  left  clear  for  the  calling, 
y  b>'  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  of  a  renewed  conference 
at  The  Hague. 

»It  was,  therefore,  no  empty  compliment,  but  a  solemn  state- 
IDent  of  historical  fact,  when  the  Second  Conference  stated  in 
the  opening  phrases  of  its  Final  Act,  that  the  Second  Peace 
ace  at  The  Hague  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by 
'  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  next  step  in  historical  sequence  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fapanese  War  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth^  signed  Sep- 
'  8f  1905,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices  of  JPresident. 
Jt.    This  happy  event  restored  peace  to  the  Russian 
[E&inre,  and  allowed  the  Czar  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
atemational  peace  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  asso- 
The  preliminary  steps  for  the  holding  of  the  Second 
ierence  had  been  taken^b^J^rggijent  Roosevelt,  and  nothing 
but  the  issuance  of  the  call  and  the  arrangement  of 
details  incident  to  the  meeting  of  a  conference.    The  Czar 
not  only  called^  iiul  conceived  the  idea  of  the  First  Confer- 
and  it  was  as  natural  as  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
into  being  for  the.  second  Hmp  an  institution  due  to  his 
I  and  high-minded  activity.     The  Russian  Ambassador 
waited  upon  President  Roosevelt,  and  stated  that 
was  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  simimoning 
'the  Second  Conference,  and,  with  the  chivalry  characteristic  of 
iw_Prefiddent,  he  gladly  renounced  tq^Russia  the  honor.' 

*  tiamormndum  presented  to  the  President  by  the  Russian  Ambaaeador: 

,^^  September  13.  1905. 

Itt  view  of  the  tenninatiooi  wUh  the  cordial  cooperatioo  -  of  the  Pran- 
te4«tth«.Uiui«d  StotM,  of  the  w&r  and  of  the  conctuaion  of  peace  botwean 
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Mr.  Root's  memorandum  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  dated 
October  12,  1905,  briefly  but  adequately  setting  forth  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  Second  Conference  was  proposed  and 
the  transfer  of  the  initiative  to  Russia  may  well  conclude  the 
preliminaries  to  the  oflScial  call  of  the  Conference; 

The  Secretary  of  State,  by  direction  of  the  President,  has 
the  honor  to  confirm  to  His  excellency  the  ambassador  of  Russia 
the  assurances  which  the  President  had  the  sincere  pleasure 
to  give  to  his  excellency  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
memorandum  of  September  13.  The  President's  circulars  to 
the  powers  parties  to  the  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference,  which 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  communicated  to  the  several  signa- 
tory states  through  the  American  envoys  accredited  thereto, 
dated,  respectively,  October  21  and  December  16  of  last  year, 
have  demonstrated  the  President's  keen  desire  that  upon  a 
favorable  occasion  the  labors  of  the  First  Internationa!  Peace 
Conference  might  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  an  accord 
to  be  reached  by  a  second  conference  of  the  powers.  The 
suggestion  so  put  forth  having  been  accepted  in  principle  by 
the  signatories,  it  only  remained  for  the  opportune  moment  to 
come  for  the  powers  to  agree  upon  the  place  and  time  for  their 
renewed  assemblage  in  order  to  perfect  the  beneficial  agreements 
of  the  first  conference. 

The  President  most  gladly  welcomes  the  offer  of  Hb  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  again  take  upon  himself  the  initiation  of 
the  steps  requisite  to  convene  a  second  international  peace 
conference,  as  the  necessary  sequence  to  the  first  conference, 
brought  about  through  His  Majesty's  eflforts,  and  in  view  of 
the  cordial  responses  to  the  President's  suggestion  of  October, 
1904,  he  doubts  not  that  the  project  will  meet  with  complete 

Russia  and  Japan,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  initiator  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference  of  1899.  holds  that  a  favorable  moraeat  has 
DOW  come  for  (he  further  development  and  for  the  sysbematiuDg  of  the 
labors  of  that  ^ntoniational  conference.  '  With  this  end  in  view,  and  being 
assured  in  advance  of  the  sympathy  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
already  last  year  pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  such  a  project,  His  Majesty 
desires  to  approach  him  with  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  take  part  in  a  new  international  conference  which 
oould  be  called  together  at  The  Hague  as  soon  as  favorable  replies  could 
be  secured  from  all  the  other  States  to  whom  a  similar  proposal  will  be 
made.  As  the  late  war  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  questions  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  closely  related  to  the  acts  of  the  First  Con- 
ference, the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  at  the  future  meeting  will  lay  be- 
fore the  conference  a  detailed  program  which  could  serve  ai  a  starting 
point  for  its  deliberations.— Foreign  Relations,  1905,  p.  829. 
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tptation  and  that   the  result  will  be  to  bring  tlie  natioasof 
be  earth  more  closely  together  in  their  common  endeavor  to 
"advance  the  ends  of  peace. 

As  respects  the  further  statement  of  his  excellency's  memo- 
randum of  September  13,  that,  as  the  late  war  has  given  rise 
J  to  a  number  of  questions  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
id  closely  related  to  the  acts  of  the  first  conference,  the  pleni- 
^potentiaries  of  Russia,  at  the  future  meeting,  will  lay  before 
the  conference  a  detailed   program  which   could  serve  as  a 
ting  point  for  its  deliberations,  the  President  finds  it  in 
:>n5onance  with  the  indications  of  his  circular  of  October  21, 
|t904.  touching  the  questions  to  come  before  a  second  conference 
discussion,  and  the  importance  of  completing  the  work  of 
be  first  conference  by  ample  exchange  of  views  and,  it  is  to  be 
oped,  full  concord  upon  the  broad  questions  specifically  rele- 
ated  by  the  Final  Act  of  The  Hague  to  the  consideration  of  a 
future  conference.* 

2.    Invitation  to  Latin-America 

In  the  First  Commission  of  the  First  Conference,  M.  Beemaert 
'  declared  that 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  this  is  the  first  time  I  believe  that 

re  have  seen  representatives  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized 

rorid  meet, — in  profound  peace,  without  a  conflict  to  be  settled, 

without  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  without  any  preoccupation 

or  perBonal  advantage, — with  the  twofold  and  generous  mission 

LSo  perpetuate  harmony,  and  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  war,  or 
I  regulate  it  for  the  day  in  which  it  can  not  be  avoided.' 

1^  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  First  Conference 
^■rpresented  only  a  fraction  of  the  civilized  States  of  the  world 
^^dmowled^ing  and  applying  the  principles  of  international  law, 
^■nd  that  Latin-America  was  unrepresented  in  the  conference,  un- 
^HttBllexico  be  regarded  as  its  representative.'    The  United  States 

^V    '  FovngD  Relations,  1905,  pp.  29-30. 

*  OoolArcscelnterDationftlede  UPaix,  lS99,part,  II,  First  Commisaion, 

*  Brmnl  seems  to  have  been  invited  to  the  First  Cooference,  a  fact  called  to 
the  ftlieatioQ  of  the  Second  Coafereoce  by  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  in  the  expres- 
Mas  ol  gratitude  to  the  Csar  for  initiating  the  Conference:  "La  D6!4ga- 
toftdc  Br^sl  s'emprease  d 'adherer  i^  cet  acte  de  gratitude  ct  de  justice, 

plus  Tolontiers  qu'it   r^poad,  en  mdme  temps,  de  notre  part  ik 
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has  always  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  sister  republics  of  the  West- ] 
em  hemisphere,  and  from  the  establishment  of  their  independ- 
ence to  the  present  day,  it  has  sought  at  critical  times,  by  counsel 
and  good  offices,  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
just  rights.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  made  the  subject  of  criticism, 
has  been  regarded,  in  many  quarters,  as  a  manifesto  of  leader- 
ship in  American  affairs;  but  in  its  origin,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  its 
application,  it  has  sought  to  protect — ^never  to  subject — ^the 
American  republics.  The  United  States  has  entered  into  nu- 
merous treaties  with  Latin-America,  and  on  three  recent  histor- 
ical occasions  Pan-America  has  assembled  to  discuss  matters 
of  interest  common  to  the  Latin  as  well  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  1889-1890, ' 
due  to  the  wise  and  farseeing  statesmanship  of  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine,*  the  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Mexico  in  1901- 
1902,  the  third  conference  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  showed . 
at  once  the  importance  and  the  solidarity  of  American  interests. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  was  unwilling  to  participate  in 
an  international  conference  at  The  Hague  whick  did  not  include 
as  of  right  all  of  the  American  States;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  was  in  session  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
summer  of  1906,  the  United  States  insisted  that  The  Hague 
Conference  should  not  meet  at  &  convicting  period^^but  at 

une  dette  ffp<^ciaJe  de  reoonxuussance  envera  le  Souverain  auquel  mon  pays 
ft  dfl  rhooneur  d'etre  inviU  &  la  Premiere  Conference  de  la  Paix." — La 
Deaxidme  Conference  Internattanale  de  U  Paix.  1907,  Act«s  et  DocumenU, 
vol.  1.  p.   171. 

Dr.  White  reporU  the  substance  of  a  ooDvenation  with  a  Europaaa 
colleague: 

"  Oa  my  asking  why  BraxU,  though  represented  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brasil  was  invited,  but  showed  no  desire 
to  be  represented.  On  my  asking  him  if  be  supposed  this  was  because  other 
South  American  powers  were  not  invited,  he  said  that  he  thought  not; 
that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifTerenoe  and  careleesness.  arising  from  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  government  in  that  country.  On  my  saying 
that  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  in  his  time,  would  have  i&ken  the  oppor- 
tuai'y  to  send  a  strong  delegation,  he  said:  'Yes;  be  certainly  would  have 
doDeso.'  "— Autobicgraphy.  Vol.  H.  p.  284. 

•For  Mr.  Blaine's  note,  dated  November  29.  1881,  propoMg  a  Pftft- 
Amerieao  Conference,  see  Appendix,  pp.7.Sl-754. 
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such  time  as  the  American  States  could  be  conveniently  repre- 
sented without  interfering  with  the  international  conference  of 
the  western  worid.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  United  States 
was  unwilling  that  the  two  conferences,  meeting  at  one  and  the 
same  time  or  approximately  at  one  and  the  same  time,  might 
aeem  to  compete  in  importance,  or  that  the  meeting  of  one 
should  detract  in  interest  from  the  meeting  of  the  other.  As  is 
well  known  and  stated  in  the  Final  Act,  the  Conference  met 
at  The  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1907. 

But  it  was  not  only  essential  that  Latin-America  should  be 
represented  at  the  Conference,  but  also  that  Latin-America 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  adhere  to  the  conventions 
of  the  First  Conference:  otherwise,  the  powers  represented  at  the 
First  and  at  the  Second  Conference  would  not  stand  upon  that 
equality  which  is  the  essence  of  diplomatic  representation. 

Two  of  the  conventions,  namely,  the  convention  concerning 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime  warfare,  were  open 
ooaventions;  that  is  to  say,  they  provided  in  express  terms  for 
the  subsequent  adherence  of  non-represented  States  which 
were  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  along  with  the  advan- 
lAgee  of  the  conventions.  But  the  first  convention  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differences  is,  to  use  a 
technical  expression,  a  "closed  convention;"  for  the  Signatories 
treated  it  as  a  contract  binding  the  parties  to  it,  and  therefore, 
by  the  law  of  contracts,  of  no  effect  upon  those  who  were  not 
contracting  parties.  Accepting  the  contract  theory  as  correct, 
it  might  follow  that  A  and  B  were  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
timct  with  C  and  D,  but  they  might  be  unwilling  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  contract  to  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

Article  59  of  the  convention  stipulated  that  non-signato- 
ries might  adhere  to  it,  and  that  they  should  express  their  desire 
by  a  written  notification  addressed  to  the  Dutch  Government. 
and  communicated  by  it  to  the  other  contracting  powers;  but 
at  aocne  of  these  latter  might  object  to  extending  the  benefits 
ol  the  convention  to  the  non-signatories,  it  was  provided  in 
Article  60  that  the  conditions  of  adherence  to  the  preceding 
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convention  should  form  the  object  of  a  subsequent  agreement 
between  the  contracting  powers.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  Latin-American  States  were  invited 
to  the  Conference,  and  through  the  initiative  pf  the  United 
States,  the  formula  of  adherence  was  devised..  The  corre- 
spondence on  these  points  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  its 
quotation.  In  a  note,  dated  April  0,  1906,  to  Baron  Rosen, 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Mr.  Root  said: 


rA         I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
k\J)  note  of  the  3d  instant  [April  3,  1906),  whereby  you  acquaint 

^  me  with  the  instructions  telegraphed  to  you  by  your  Govern- 

ment to  inform  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that,  in 
concert  with  the  Dutch  Government,  it  is  proposed  to  convoke 
the  Conference  of  The  Hague  during  the  first  half  of  the  month 

of  July  of  the  present  year 

It  behooves  me,  however,  t<i  say  that^  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  the  date  suggested  by  the  Imperial  and  the  Dutch 
Governments  for  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  would  be  in 
a  high  degree  embarrassing  and  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  doubtless  also  to  many  other  nations  of  the 
American  hemisphere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  21st  of  July 
next  has  long  been  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference  of 
all  the  American  nations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Furthermore, 
80  early  a  date  as  the  first  half  of  July  does  not  appear  to  be 
conformable  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  respect  to 
the  Red  Cross  Congress  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  mid-June, 
which  would  manifestly  not  have  an  opportunity  to  complete 
its  work  in  season  for  consideration  and  action  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  before  the  time  proposed  for  the  meeting  at 
The  Hague.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  other  practical 
considerations  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  that  would  beset  the 
several  governments  taking  part  in  these  three  important  con- 
ferences at  the  same  season,  both  as  to  their  representation 
thereat  and  as  to  the  need  of  preserving  a  consistent  harmony 
in  the  discussion  of  the  allied  topics  which  would  necessarily 
come  before  the  three  conferences,  the  President  is  constrained 
to  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  so  early  a  date  as  is  proposed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  The  Hague  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely inexpedient;  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  say  so 
in  response  to  the  formal  joint  invitation  of  the  Imperial  and 
Dutch  Governments  which  is  foreshadowed  in  your  announce- 
ment of  their  intendeti  proposal.  As  your  note  merely  intimates 
the  proposal  of  those  two  Governments  to  act  in  concert  in  the 
indicated  sense,  it  is  assumed  that  the  present  purpose  of  the 
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Imperial  Government  is  to  invite  the  general  acquiescence  of 
the  interested  powers  in  the  contemplated  proposal  in  advance 
of  the  later  communication  of  the  formal  invitation;  hence  it 
is  proper  to  acquaint  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  views 
of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  date  to  be  agreed  upon. 

I  take  note  of  the  further  statement  that  "Russia  at  the 
Bame  time  invites  the  nations  which  did  not  sign  the  convention 
relative  to  the  laws  of  war  on  land,  nor  that  relative  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  war  at  sea,  to  inform 
the  Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands  of  their  adhesion 
to  these  conventions.  With  regard  to  further  adhesioas  to 
the  convention  concerning  international  arbitration,  the  Im- 
perial Government  ia  conferring  on  this  subject  with  the  gov- 
ernments which  signed  the  acts  of  1899." 

As  respects  the  latter  proposition,  the  President  has  already, 
in  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dat^  October  21  and 
December  16,  1904,  advocated  the  extension  of  the  option  of 
adherence  to  powers  not  represented  at  the  conference  of  1899^ 
and  he  will  welcome  the  suggested  comparison  of  views  looking 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  among  the  contracting  powers 
in  that  sense,  as  contemplated  by  Article  60  of  the  First  Hague 
Convention  of  29  July,  1899. 

The  United  States,  being  already  an  adhering  party  to  the 
conventionfl  mentioned,  would  gladly  see  other  nations,  not 
heretofore  signatories  or  adherents,  became  in  like  manner 
parties  to  the  beneficent  engagements  which  were  framed  by 
the  First  Conference  of  The  Hague  and  to  which  the  approach- 
ing second  conference  may  rightly  be  expected  to  give  wide 
scope  and  more  effective  application  in  the  light  of  recent  mil- 
itary developments  and  in  view  of  the  practical  needs  suggested 
by  experience.' 

The  Russian  Government  proposed,  in  its  note  of  April  12, 
1906,  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  Second  Conference,  the  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  States,  parties  to  the  First  Conference,  sign 
the  following  protocol: 

The  representatives  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  of 
the  states  signatories  of  the  Convention  of  1899  relative  to  the 
pttoeful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  duly  authorized 
to  that  effect,  have  agreed  that  in  case  the  states  that  were  not 
repmented  at  the  First  Peace  Conference,  but  have  been  con- 
voked to  the  present  conference,  should  notify  the  Government 
<d  the  Netherlands  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned 


'U8.  Heeorda,  Deparimfinl  of  State. 
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convention  they  shall  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  acceded 

thereto." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Root  hastened  to  say  that 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  cheerfully  gives  its  assent 
to  the  course  proposed  in  the  said  note  for  permitting  the 
adhesion  to  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  in  accordance  with  Article  60  of  that  con- 
vention, on  the  part  of  the  powers  which  did  not  take  part  in 
the  first  conference  at  The  Hague. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  that  should 
the  other  powers  who  took  part  in  that  conference  assent  to  the 
proposal  of  your  note  of  April  12,  that  assent  in  itself  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  certain  that  the  adhesion  of  the  powers 
which  did  not  take  part  in  the  first  conference  will  be  accepted, 
so  that  their  representatives  can  go  to  the  second  conference 
without  feeling  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  can  take  full  part  in  the  conference.* 

/  /      The  Latin-American  States  complied  with  the  formalities 

/    of  the  protocol  of  adherence;  the  protocol  of  adherence  was 

/      signed  at  The  Hague  on  June  14,  1907,  and  Latin-America 

I       became  entitled  to  admission  upon  a  footing  of  absolute 

y    equality.    The  result  of  these  negotiations  meant,  in  simplest 

terms,  an  international  assembly  composed  not  merely  of  the 

select  few,  but  of  all  the  States'  at  the  present  time  accepting 

and  applying  in  their  international  relations  the  recognized 

principles  of  international  law.' 

<  Mr.  Root's  note,  dated  April  19,  1906,  to  Baron  Rosen;  MS.  reoords 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

"See  List  of  States  with  Comments,  Vol.  II,  pp.  179-180. 

'  For  important  texts  concerning  the  admission  of  Latin- America  to 
the  Second  Ha^e  Peace  Conference,  the  protocol  consenting  to  the  adher^ 
ence  and  the  protocol  of  adherence,  see  Appendix,  pp.  75S-770,  and  Vol. 
II,  pp.  252-266. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  State  show  with  what  zeal  and  fidelity 
the  United  States  executed  the  mandate  to  secure  the  admission  of  I^tin. 
America  to  the  privileges  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  The  documents  set  forth  in  the  text  and  in 
the  Appendix,  and  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Department  testify  to 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  American 
Republics  upon  a  plane  of  equality  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Second 
Hs^e  Peace  Conference. 
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3-    The  Program  and  Reservations  of  C&9tain  Powers 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  another  preliminary  of 
great  importance,  namely,  the  program  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference,  which  should  form  the  basis  of  discussion  ^cf 
eventufil  agreement. 

In  the  circular  letter  of  October  21, 1904,  the  United  States 
iodicated  that 

it  would  seem  premature  to  couple  the  tentative  invitation 
^U8  extended  with  a  categorical  program  of  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  only  by  comparison  of  views  that  general  accord 
ean  be  reached  as  to  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new  con- 
ference, ....  Among  the  broader  general  questions 
Meeting  the  right  and  justice  of  the  relation  of  sovereign  states, 
which  were  then  relegated  to  a  future  conference,  were:  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty in  naval  warfare;  and  the  bombardment  of  porta,  towns, 
and  villages  by  naval  force.  The  other  matter  mentioned 
in  the  Final  Act  take  the  form  of  suggestions  for  consideration 
by  interested  governments.* 

'      In  the  circular  note  of  December  16, 1904^  the  United  States 
again  declared  that 

"the  invitation  put  forth  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general 
topics  which  the  Final  Act  of  the  Rrst  conference  at  The 
Hague  relegated,  as  unfinished  matters,  to  consideration  by 

a  future  conference In  the  present  state  of  the 

project,  this  Government  is  still  indisposed  to  formulate  a 
program,*'  and  "that  it  should  not  assume  the  initiative  in 
drawing  up  a  program,  nor  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  signatories  in  that  regard. ^'' 

'      The  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  progn«n 

presented  should  be  the  result  of  conference  and  discussion, 

and  that  it  should  represent  the  agreement  of  all  powers, 

rather  than  the  suggestion  or  dictation  of  any  one  power.     In 

aoote  dated  April  3, 1906,  the  Russian  Government  submitted 

a  tent&tive  pr6grAft7m  acknowledging  wTiicL,  on  April  6, 

Secretary  Root  reserved  consideration  of  the  subjects  sub- 

mitled,  "with  liberty  to  advance  other  proposals  of  an  allied 

»Vol,  Il,pp.  170.171. 
•ftW..  pp.  173.174, 
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character,  ohoujS  itS  own  needs  and  experience  counsel  such  a 
course.''*.  A '.few  days  later,  on  April  12,  1906,  the  Russian 
^mb£ifiaad6r,  Baron  Rosen,  presented  an  elaborate,  and,  as  it 
'proved,  definitive  program:  ~ 

1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention retattve  to^he  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  inter- 
national  coihmissions'of  inquiiy: 

2.  Additions  To  T)elnade  to  the  proyisiong  of  the  convention 
of  189^  relative  to  tlSelaws  anJ  customs  of  war  onTand — among 
others,  those  concerning  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights 
of  neutrals  on  land,  etc.  Declarations  of  1899.  One  of  these 
having  expired,  question  of  its  being  revived. 

3.  Framing  of.  a  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  maritime  warfare,  concerning — 

The  speclal'^peratlohs  of  maritime  warfare,  such  as  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  cities  and  villages  by  a  naval  force;  the 
laying  of  torpedoes,  etc. 

The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  warships. 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  granted  to  merchant  ships  for  their 
departure  from  ports  of  neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea— among  others  the 
questions  of  contraband,  the  rules  applicable  to  belligerent 
vessels  in  neutral  ports;  destruction,  in  cases  of  vis  major,  of 
neutral  merchant  vessels  captured  as  prizes. 

In  the  said  convention  to  be  drafted,  there  would  be  intro- 
duceil  the  provisions  relative  to  war  on  land  that  would  be 
also  applicable  to  maritime  warfare. 

4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  convention  of  1899  for  the 
adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the  princfplw  Of  l^hF-Geneva 
Convention  of  1864, 

As  was  the  case  at  the  Conference  of  1899,  it  would  be  well 
understood  that  the  deliberations  of  the  contemplated  meeting 
should  not  deal  with  the  political  relations  of  the  several  states, 
or  the  condition  of  things  established  by  treaties,  or  in  general 
with  questions  that  did  not  directly  come  within  the  program 
adopted  by  the  several  cabinets.* 

In  reply  to  the  Russian  note  of  April  12,  1906,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  while  approving  the  program,  as  presented,  exercised 
the  liberty  reserved  in  the  note  of  April  6,  by  suggesting  two 

*For  text  of  tJie  aote.  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  175-177. 

MS.  records  of  the  Department  ol  State. 
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further  topics  for  discussion,  namely,  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  restriction  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
debts.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  these  reservations  requires 
quotation  of  the  material  portions  of  Mr.  Root's  note  of  June 
7,  1906: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  so  deeply 
in  sympathy  with  the  noble  and  humanitarian  views  which 
moved  Hie  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  calling  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference  that  it  would  greatly  regret  to  see  those  views 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Second  Conference. 

In  the  memorandum  of  August  12,  1898,  which  accompanied 
the  call  for  that  conference,  Count  Mouravieff,  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  said: 

"The  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  a  possible  reduction 
of  the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  down  upon  all  nations 
present  themselves,  in  the  actual  present  situation  of  the  world, 
as  the  ideal  toward  which  should  tend  the  efforts  of  all  gov- 
ernments  

"This  conference  will  be,  with  the  help  of  God,  a  happy 
augury  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open.  It  will  gather 
together  in  a  powerful  unit  the  efforts  of  all  the  powers  which 
are  inncerely  desirous  of  making  triumphant  the  conception  of 
a  universal  peace.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  their 
mutual  harmony  by  a  common  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  equity  and  right,  upon  which  rest  the  security  of  states  and 
the  well-being  of  nations." 

The  truth  and  value  of  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  are 
surely  independent  of  the  special  conditions  and  obstacles  to 
their  realization  by  which  they  may  be  confronted  at  &T\y  par- 
ticular time.  It  is  true  that  the  First  Conference  at  The  Hague 
did  not  find  it  practicable  to  give  them  effect,  but  long-continued 
and  patient  effort  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  bring 
mankind  into  conformity  with  great  ideals.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  if  that  effort,  so  happily  and  magnanimously  inau- 
gurated by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  were  to  be  abandoned. 

This  Government   is  not   unmindful  of   the  fact  that   the 

people  of  the  United  States  dwell  in  comparative  security, 

partly  by  reason  of  their  Lsolation   and   partly  because  they 

have  never  become  involved  in   the  numerous  questions  to 

which  many  centuries  of  close  neighborhood  have  given  rise 

m  Europe.    They  are,  therefore,  free  from  the  apprehensions 

of  attack  which  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the  cause  of  great 

irmarnentfi,  and  it  would  ill  become  them  to  be  insistent  or 

lorwinl  in  a  matter  so  much  more  vital  to  the  nations  of  Europe 

^n  to  them,     Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 

▼•fy  absence  of  a  special  interest  in  a  subject  enables  a  nation 
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to  make  suggestions  and  urge  coiusiderations  which  a  more 
deeply  interested  nation  might  hesitate  to  present.     The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  therefore,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  reserve  for  itself  the  liberty  to  propose  to  the  Second  Peace 
/Conference,  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  consideration,  the  reduction 
/or  Hmitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope  that,  if  nothing  further 
/  can  be  accomplished,  some  slight  advance  may  be  made  toward 
/    the  realization  of  the  lofty  conception  which  actuated  the  Em- 
Y  peror  of  Russia  in  calling  the  First  Conference, 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  it  seems  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
conference.  The  subjects  already  proposed  relate  chiefly  to 
lessening  the  evils  and  reducing  the  barbarity  of  war.  Impor- 
tant as  this  is,  war  will  still  be  cruel  and  barbarous,  and  the 
thing  most  important  is  to  narrow  the  cause  of  war  and  reduce 
its  frequency.  It  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  numerous 
reservations  which  accompanied  the  signatures  of  the  powers 
to  the  very  moderate  provisions  of  the  convention  for  inter- 
national arbitration  agreed  upon  at  the  First  Conference, 
whether  it  will  be  practicable  to  secure  any  very  general  assent 
to  an  agreement  for  compulsory  arbitration  without  such  ex- 
tensive exceptions  as  to  do  away  in  great  measure  with  its 
compulsory  effect.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  there  may 
not  be  agreement  upon  the  rules  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  particular  cases  out  of  which  controversy  is  liable 
to  arise;  or  that  these  rules,  if  observed,  may  not  greatly  decrease 
the  probabilities  of  war.  The  United  States  feels  that  it  would 
'be  well  worth  while  for  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Peace  Con- 
/  ference  to  consider  whether  such  an  effect  could  not  be  produced 
I  by  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
I  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out  of 
\  contracts.  The  United  States,  accordingly,  reserves  to  itself 
5y  the  liberty  to  propose  this  further  subject  for  the  consideration 
M      of  the  conference.* 

In  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
November  12,  1906,  the  Russian  Ambassador  said  that  if  the 
United  States  insisted  that  these  two  subjecta,  mentioned  in 
the  note  of  June  7,  figure  in  the  program, 

it  would  become  necessary  to  previously  consult  the  views 
of  the  powers  who  have  already  approved  the  program  as  pro- 
posed by  Russia,  as  well  as  those  powers  who  have  not  yet 
indicated  their  views  upon  the  subject. 

The  Ambassador  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  re- 
fusal of  one  of  the  great  powers  to  discuss  these  questions  would 
■  lis.  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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render  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  ''extremely  diflficult." 
The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  deemed  the  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  in  a  note  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  dated 
Marcb26,  1907,  he  said: 

I  beg  that  you  will  ask  your  Government  to  include  in  their 
letter  of  invitation  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  propose  the  matter  stated 
in  the  reservations  made  in  my  note  to  you  on  June  7,  1906, 
namely,  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaraents.and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  on  the  use 
of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out 
of  contracts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  iSecretary  of  State  was  not  alone  in 
his  desire  to  see  subjects  of  vital  interest  discussed  by  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  various  powers  were  equally  unwilling  to 
submit  to  a  program  which  limited,  without  their  consent, 
the  discussion  of  subjects  not  included  in  the  Russian  program. 
Mr.  Root's  request  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in  his  reserva- 
tion of  June  7,  190G,  be  communicated  to  the  powers  invited, 
was  complied  with  as  appears  from  the  note  of  the  Russian 
Ambwsador,  dated  March  22/ April  4,  1907,  which  shows  the 
views  of  the  participating  powers  on  the  eve  of  the  convocfr- 


The  undersigned,  Ambassador  of  Russia,  by  order  of  his 
Government,  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  communi- 
Ofttion  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

Before  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is  called,  the  Imperial 
GoTemroent  deema  it  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  Powers 
vhicfa  have  accepted  its  invitation  a  statement  of  the  present 
tttaation. 

All  the  Powers  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  com- 
aumieated  in  April,  1906,  its  tentative  program  of  the  labors 
of  the  new  Conference  have  declared  their  adhesion  thereto. 

However,  the  following  remarks  have  been  made  with 
remct  to  that  program: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Second  Conference  two  addi- 
tional questions,  viz:  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments 
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and  the  attainment  of  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts 
arising  out  of  contracts. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to 
deal  with  this  question  at  the  next  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

The  British  Government  has  given  notice  that  it  attaches 
great  importance  to  having  the  question  of  expenditures  for 
armament  discussed  at  the  Conference,  and  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  raising  it.  It  has  also  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  men- 
tioned in  the  Russian  program  which  would  appear  to  it  unlikely 
to  produce  any  useful  result. 

Japan  is  of  opinion  that  certain  questions  that  are  not 
especially  enumerated  in  the  program  might  be  conveniently 
included  among  the  subjects  for  consideration,  and  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  or  withdraw  from  any  dis- 
cussion taking  or  tending  to  take  a  trend  which,  in  its  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  conducive  to  any  useful  result. 

The  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the 
Netherlands  have  also  reserved  to  themselves,  in  a  general  way, 
the  right  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  other 
subjects  similar  to  those  that  are  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
Russian  program. 

The  Imperial  Government  deems  it  its  duty  to  declare, 
for  its  part,  that  it  maintains  its  program  of  the  month  of  April, 
1906,  as  the  basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  and 
that  if  the  Conference  should  broach  a  discussion  that  would 
appear  to  it  unlikely  to  end  in  any  practical  issue  it  reserves 
to  itself,  in  its  turn,  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  such  a  discus- 
sion. 

Remarks  similar  to  this  last  have  been  made  by  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments,  which  have  likewise  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion by  the  Conference  of  any  question  which  would  appear 
unlikely  to  end  in  any  practical  issue. 

In  bringing  these  reservations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pow- 
ers and  with  the  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  second  Peace  Con- 
ference will  create  new  guaranties  for  the  good  understanding 
of  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  addressed  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  a  request 
that  it  may  be  pleased  to  call  the  Conference  for  the  first  days 
of  June.' 

The  invitation  referred  to  in  the  Russian  note,  convening 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1907,  was  duly  received  and  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

'  MS.  ReoonU,  Department  at  State. 
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4.    Opekino  of  the  Second  Conference 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  15,  1907,  at  3  o'clock,  the 
memlH»rs  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
MwmbJed  in  The  Binncnhof  in  the  Hall  of  Knights,  and 
were  callcil  to  order  by  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
M  Vin  Tets  van  Goudriaan.  who  deUvered  an  address  of 
ptlcome. 

The  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  wished  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  welcome  and  offered  to  them  the  hospi- 
tility  of  The  Hague.  He  expressed  gratitude  toward  the 
initiator  of  the  Conference  and  toward  the  President  of  the 
JJnitcd  States,  who,  he  said,  was  largely  instrumental  in  har- 
Dg  the  seed  sown  in  1899.  Touching  upon  the  severe 
Vidian  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Peace  Confer- 
ence, he  said : 

Tbe«e  judgments,  and  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and 
vliieh  &(}cording  to  some  pessimistic  minds,  have  furnished  a 
pro^  f  '  '■  fruitle^sness  of  the  efforts  of  tliis  Conference,  have 
Mt  weakened  the  current  of  opinion  which  had  been 

formeii  m  fnvor  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  1899. 

The  besl  proof  that  the  peoples  and  their  governments, 
Jii  from  disregarding  this  current  of  opinion,  have  been  influ- 
ffloed  by  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  readiness  with  which  the 
hwm  have  responded  to  the  appeal  addressed  to  them. 

This  rwreption,  he  said,  which  was  practically  unanimously 
fivomble,  was  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
Mwas  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nations  represented, 
'  "forthegreaterthe  number  of  nations  participating  in  the  Con- 
Iwcnce,  the  more  certain  the  general  and  unqestioned  observ- 
*nceof  the  measures  adopted  by  them."     He  explained  that 
the  House  in  the  Woods,  where  the  delegates  held  their  raeet- 
agsin  1899.  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  numer- 
ous &  gathering,  but  stated  that  the  Hall  of  Knights,  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  William  II,  Count  of  Holland, 
I  King  of  the  Romans,  and  at  present  used  by  the  States-General 
jiD  joint  session,  seemed  worthy  of  receiving  the  Second  Peace 
iConferencc.     Minister  van  Tets  then  proposed  a  telegram  to 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Con- 
ference for  continuing  the  work  begun  in  1899  and  assuring 
him  of  its  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  task  entrusted  to  it. 
Unanimous  consent  was  given  to  his  proposition.  Finally, 
the  minister  proposed,  as  did  his  predecessor  of  1899,  M.  de 
Beaufort,  that  the  first  delegate  of  Russia  be  selected  chair- 
man m  the  Conference,  and  with  unanimous  assent,  for  there 
was  no  nomination  or  election  in  the  Anglo-American  sense  of 
the  term,  AL-d^Nelidow  assumed  the  chair.* 
''^  de  Nelidow^^aftcr  thanking  the  delegates  for  the  honor 
oiraC^esidency,  proposed  that  M.  van  Tetsvan  Goudriaan  be 
elected  honorary  president,  and  M.  de  Beaufort,  first  delegate 
of  the  Netherlands,  Vice-President,  and  that  a  telegram  be 
^^^  ^^  sent  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  the  representatives  of  the  forty-five  nations  assembled  for 
their  gracious  reception  at  the  Hague.  These  propositions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  unanimous  approval  was 
also  given  to  his  remarks  concerning  the  credit  due  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Conference  to  the  "eminent  chief  executive  of 
the  great  North  American  federation,  whose  generous  impulses 
are  always  inspired  by  the  most  noble  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity."  M.  de  Nelidow  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  representatives  of  almost  all  organized  nations 
were  gathered  in  a  single  assembly  to  discuss  in  common 
"the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  namely,  those  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice,"  and  he  expressed  the  ''hope  that  the  same 
sentiments  of  concord  which  animated  the  governments  will 
prevail  likewise  among  their  representatives  and  contribute 
thus  to  the  success  of  the  task  devolving  upon  us." 


This  task,  gentlemen,  as  outlined  in  the  program  of  the 
Conference  and  accepted  by  all  the  governments,  is  composed 
of  two  parts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  to  seek  the  means  of 
settling  in  a  friendly  manner  any  differences  which  may  arise 
among  the  nations,  and  of  thus  prerenting  ruptures  and  armed 
oo^iflicts.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must  endeavor,  if  war  has 

■For  the  text  of  the  address,  see  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Intem*- 
tionale  de  U  Paix,  1907,  Actet  et  Document,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4S-49. 
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broken  out,  to  mitigate  its  burdens  both  for  the  combatants 
themselvefl,  and  for  those  who  may  be  indirectly  affected. 
These  two  problems  may  have  appeared  sometimes  to  be  in- 
compatible. When,  during  the  war  of  secession  in  the  United 
States,  a  professor,  Dr.  Lieber,  I  believe,  had  prepared  a 
draft  of  instructions  for  the  commanders  of  troops  occup3dng 
a  hostile  territory  and  for  the  local  authorities  of  the  occupied 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  for  both  of  them  the 
difficulties  and  burdens  of  this  abnormal  situation,  I  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  that  it  was  absolutely  wrong  to  seek  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  "  In  order  that  wars  may  be  short 
and  rare/'  1  was  told,  ''the  peoples  waging  it  must  feel  its  full 
weight  so  that  they  will  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  desire  to  resume  it. "  This  idea,  gentlemen, 
■eems  absolutely  fallacious  to  me.  The  horrors  of  the  struggles 
of  ancient  times  and  of  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
diminish  either  their  duration  or  their  frequency,  whereas  the 
mitigations  introduced  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury into  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  series  of  humanitarian 
mcttsures  which  have  done  honor  to  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
'■ad  which  are  to  be  amplified  by  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
we  are  opening,  have  by  no  means  contributed  toward  develop- 
ing a  tAste  for  war.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  disseminated 
a  Kntiment  of  international  comity  throughout  the  civilized 
world .  and  created  a  peaceful  current  which  is  revealed  in  the 
manifestation  of  approval  with  which  public  opinion  receives 
aad,  aa  I  hope,  will  continue  to  receive  our  labors^  We  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  persevere  in  this  regard  in  the  path  opened 
by  our  predecessors  in  1899. 

As  regards  the  other  part  of  our  task,  that  relating  to  the 
means  of  preventing  and  avoiding  conflicts  among  nations, 
H  seems  useless  to  dwell  on  the  services  which  have  already 
been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  right  by  the  institutions 
created  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  First  Conference.  The 
oranion  has  been  expressed  that  the  differences  settled  after  the 
nrst  Conference  of  The  Hague  did  not  exceed  in  importance  what 
ndi^t  be  called  international  juatice-of-the-peace  cases.  Well, 
Gentlemen,  even  justices  of  the  peace  render  valuable  services 
to  public  order  and  tranquillity.  They  settle  private  quarrels 
amicably  and  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  atmos- 
pbfere  of  calm  among  individuals  by  removing  petty  causes  of 
urHation,  which,  by  accumulating,  often  produce  great  hos- 
tilities. It  is  the  same  way  among  nations.  It  is  by  prevent- 
ing minor  disturbances  in  their  relations  that  we  prepare  the 
nound  for  understandings  when  greater  interests  are  at  stake. 
Tbeaolemn  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  already 
created  a  disposition  among  the  various  nations  to  resort  to  it 
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for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  a  field  the  limits  of  which  are 
being  incessantly  extended.  Thus,  since  1899,  thirty-three 
arbitration  conventions  have  been  concluded  among  the  various 
nations.  Moreover,  four  great  and  complicated  cases,  capable 
of  creating  irritation  among  the  Powers,  have  been  taken  be- 
fore the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague,  and  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  created  by  the  Act  of  1899  had,  as  everybody  remem- 
bers, to  concern  itself  with  an  exceedingly  serious  case  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  its  intervention,  might  have  had  the  most 
dangerous  consequences. 

Later  on  he  cautioned  the  Conference  not  to  be  too  ambi- 
tious. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  means  of  action  are  limited,  that 
nations  are  living  beings  just  like  the  individuals  composing 
them;  that  they  have  the  same  passions,  the  same  aspirations, 
the  same  failings  and  the  same  impulses.  Let  us  not  forget 
that,  if  in  everyday  life  the  judicial  organs,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  which  they  are  authorized  to  mete 
out,  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  quarrels  and  acts  of  violence 
among  individuals,  it  will  be  the  same  among  nations,  although 
the  progress  of  conciliation  and  the  progressive  softening  of 
manners  must  certainly  diminish  these  cases.  Let  us  above 
all  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  whole  series  of  cases 
in  which  honor,  dignity  and  vital  interests  are  involved  in  the 
case  of  individuals  as  w*ell  as  of  nations,  and  in  which  neither  i 
one  nor  the  other  will  ever  recognize  any  other  authority  thaa 
that  of  their  own  judgment  and  their  personal  feelings  regardless 
of  consequences. 

However,  let  us  not  allow  this  to  discourage  us  from  dream- 
ing of  a  universal  peace  and  fraternity  among  peoples  .... 
Let  us  therefore  go  bravely  to  work,  having  the  luminous  star 
of  peace  and  universal  justice  to  light  our  way,  and  although 
we  shall  never  reach  it.  it  will  nevertheless  always  guide  us 
toward  the  welfare  of  humanity.* 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  address  of  M.  deJJelidow 
fell  flat.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm. 
His  manner  was  correct  and  dignified,  as  becomes  the  diplojnat, 
but  in  his  appearance,  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  occasional  ges- 
tures, there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  pur- 


^  For  the  text  of  M.  de  Netidow's  addreas,  see  La  Dtmxiftme  ConMrence 
iDtemationale  de  la  paix,  1907,  Actos  et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  49-53. 
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of  the  Conference  and  its  surroundings,  for  which  lack, 
amount  of  diplomatic  propriety  could  make  up. 
The  opening  addresses  show  strict  compliance  with  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion.    The  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  proposed  that  its  respectful  homages  belaid  "at the 
licet"  of  His  Russian  Majesty,  and  M.  de  Nelidow  likewise 
proposed  that  the  grateful  acknowledgment  for  a  gracious 
reception  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Her  Dutch  Majesty.    Their 
u      Maje^es  were  duly  edified  by  these  evidences  of  homage  and 
^■devotion,  as  was  indicated  by  the   telegrams    which   each 
^■''deigned"   to  send  to  the  Conference.    It  is  interesting  to 
^KlkoCe,  in  this  connection,  that  no  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
^pdent  Roosevelt,  the  real  initiator  of  the  Conference.    This  is, 
of  course,  a  small  matter,  attributable  either  to  a  desire  to  keep 
ihe  Conference  within  the  family,  so  to  speak,  or  to  indiffer- 
ence of  the  proprieties  where  imperial  and  royal  personages 
ire  not  involved.     Before  the  close  of  the  Conference,  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  a  blunder  had  been  made  in  not  tele- 
ihing  President  Roosevelt,  and  at  the  last  session,  tardy 
tion  was  made  by  the  following  telegram: 


JHgraphi] 
Hpeparai 

H    At  t 

^^>onfcp 


the  termination  of  its  labors,  the  delegates  to  the  Second 
crcnce  of  Peace  recall  with  gratitude  the  initial  proposition 
Rttde  for  its  convocation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  present  to  him  their  respectful  homages.^ 

Had  a  telegram  been  sent  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at  the 
of  its  labors,  the  Conference  would  have  received  a  ringing 
'To  this  telegram  under  cUte  of  October  24,  1907,  Bir.  Root  replied  aa 


"I  have  the  honor  to  ad  viae  Your  Excellency  that  the  President  ha< 
ncciv^d  the  telegram  of  the  18th  instant  by  which  you  informed  him  that 
Hm  dftlfigatM  to  the  8eoond  Peace  Conference  remembered  with  gratitude 
Uh>  iiMtial  propoaitioD  which  waa  made  by  the  President  for  the  convoc»- 
tte  of  the  Conference,  and  having  completed  their  labors,  wished  to 
praHtnt  to  hJCD  their  respectful  homage. 

"*  I  axn  eharged  by  the  President  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  delegates 
to  thff  Oaaference  his  high  appreciation  of  your  courteous  message  and  hia 
«MBc(  the  booor  conveyed  by  it.  and  to  ofTer  to  the  delegates  his  congratu- 
taiioM  upon  the  beneficent  results  of  their  deliberations." — Ia  Deuxi^me 
Ooiltaace  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1907.  Aotes  et  Documenta,  Vol.  I. 
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message  from  our  President,  which  might  have  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  the  first  days  and  counted  for  much  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference  itself. 

In  brief,  but  it  is  hoped,  in  sufficient  detail,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  successive  steps  by  which  the  conference  was  called, 
the  States  invited,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  de- 
termined, the  program   of  the  Conference,  with  the  rights 
reserved  by  various  delegations  to  bring  to  discussion  other 
subjects  of  international  importance;  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference itself,  and  the  proceedings  of  a  purely  formal  or  pcr- 
/^unctory  character.    The  Conference,  however,  required  to  be 
I    organized  and  subdivided,  because  it  was  an  unffijeldy  body, 
fitted  to  approve  but  not  to  discuss  in  detail  technicalities. 
V  Then,  too,  a  code  or  rules  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Conference,  and  an  efficient  secretariat 
organized,  without  which,  division  into  committees  and  rules 
of  procedure  would  be  of  little  value. 


5.    Pkocedure  of  Conference 

In  the  matter  of  procedure,  the  president  proposed  to 
follow  the  method  employed  by  the  Conference  of  1899,  adapt- 
ing it  to  new  conditions.  The  assembly  being,  as  he  said,  very 
numerous,  it  seemed  useful — he  might  have  added  necessary — 
for  the  regulation  of  its  labors,  to  frame  a  code  of  rules.  lie 
thereupon  introduced  a  project,  or  r^lement,  consisting  of 
twelve  rules,  which  was  adopted  in  its  entirety,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  8.*  The  clause 
in  question  provided  that  the  delegation  of  a  power  may  be 
represented  by  the  delegation  of  another  power,  to  which  the 
British  delegate,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  objected,  for  the  very 
sound  reason  that  the  Conference  is  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  consequently  a  delegation  which  has  not  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  should  not  vote.  This  view  was  shared  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  and  M.  Bourgeois,  and  the  Confer- 
ence rejected  the  objectionable  clause. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  lUglement,  see  Appendix,  pp.  770*772. 
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Article  1  provided  that  the  Conference  be  composed  of 
plenipotentiaries  and  technical  delegates,  and  Article  3  like- 
wise speaks  of  these  two  classes.  The  distinction  is  one  not 
merely  of  dignity,  but-of  essence.  The  plenipotentiary  is  a 
political  or  diplomatic  agent  of  his  Government  and  binds  it 
to  the  extent  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him.  The  technical 
delegate^  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expert  appointed  by  his 
country  to  aid  the  plenipotentiary  and,  under  his  supervision, 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  aids  and  advises,  but  it 
is  the  plenipotentiary  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  act 
and  is  alone  authorized  to  sign  proceedings.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  register  in  any  one 
of  the  commissions  or  all  of  them,  according  to  their  own  con- 
vexueoce,  but  that  technical  delegates  should  only  take  part  in 
the  commissions  for  whic^i  they  were  designated  by  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries. The  secretaries  of  the  various  delegations  and  the 
minor  oflScials  generally  did  not  form  part  of  the  Conference, 
strictly  Bo-called.  The  plenipotentiaries  and  technical  dele- 
gates were  accredited  to  the  Conference  and  were  necessary  to 
its  Buccessf ul  operation.  The  secretaries  of  the  delegation  and 
the  lesser  officials  were,  in  reality,  accredited  to  the  delegation, 
not  to  the  Conference,  and  while  they  no  doubt  performed 
vcr\-  valuable  services,  these  services  were  rendered  to  the  dele- 
gations as  such,  not  to  the  Conference. 

The  second  article  of  the  RSglement  provided  for  the  sub- 
division of  the  Conference  into  commissions.    The  reason  for 
this  was  evident,  for  the  program  proposed  by  the  Russian 
Government  and  accepted  by  the  powers  represented  at  the 
Conference,  was  long,  elaborate,  and  susceptible  of  separa- 
tion into  groups.    The  conference  of  1899  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apportion  the  work  among  three  commissions.     But 
tottRDUch  as  the  program  of  1907  was  more  elaborate,  and  as 
the  representatives  were  much  more  numerous,  it  seemed  nec- 
cttaiy  not  merely  to  form  three,  but  four  commissions.    The 
rocoamiendation  for  the  formation  of  four  commissions  and 
the  distribution  of  the  program  among  them  were  agreed  to 
ii  follows: 


\, 
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First  Commission. 
Arbitration. 

International  commissions  of  inquiry  and  questions  con- 
nected therewith. 

2  Second  Commission. 

Improvements  in  the  system  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
land  warfare. 

Opening  of  hostilities. 

Declarations  of  1899. 

Rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  on  land. 

2  Third  Commission. 

Bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force. 

Laying  of  torpedoes,  etc. 

The  rules  to  which  the  vessels  of  belligerents  in  neutral  ports 
should  be  subjected. 

Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  in  order  to 
adapt  to  maritime  warfare  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1864,  revised  in  1906. 

Fourth  Commission. 

Transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels. 

Private  property  at  sea. 

Delay  allowed  for  the  departure  of  enemy  merchant  vessels 
in  enemy  ports. 

Contraband  of  war.     Blockades. 

Destruction  of  neutral  prizes  by  force  inajeure. 

Provisions  regarding  land  warfare  which  should  also  be 
applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

Articles  3  and  4  relate  to  the  oflScial  organization  of 
commissions  and  sub-commissions.  A  careful  reading  of 
these  articles  shows  at  once  the  relation  of  the  commission 
to  the  Conference,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub-commission 
to  the  commission,  on  the  other.  The  commission  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Conference  retained  in 
itfl  own  hands  the  right  to  appoint  the  president  and  the  vice- 
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president  of  each  commission.  This  may  seem  natural,  but 
it  was  clearly  the  result  of  desi^ ;  for  the  control  of  the  com- 
tniaBion  meant  practically  the  control,  not  merely  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  before  the  commission,  but  of  the  positive  results 
of  the  Conference.  While  it  is  stated  that  the  Conference 
shall  ofiBcer  the  commissions,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
anybody  was  proposed  from  the  floor  of  the  Conference.  The 
preaident  submitted  the  list  of  officers  and  the  Conference 
Msented,  and  perhaps  M.  de  Nelidow  would  have  been  aston- 
ished had  he  been  told  that  his  various  appointes  were  not 
freely  elected  by,  and  therefore  not  the  choice  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Leaving  out  the  honorary  presidents  and  the  vice  presidents,  *^^ 
the  effective  presidents,  that  is,  chairmen,  of  the  various  com- 
missions were:  First  Commissiop^ M.  I/iin  Bnnrgt-oi^,  of  France; 
Second  Commission,  M.  Beemaert.  of  Belgium;  a.s»istant  presi- 
dent, M-  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  of  Holland;  Third  ComiTiission,  Count 
TomielH,  of  Italy;  and  Fourth  Comndssion,  M.  tic  Marirns,  of 
Russia.  From  thisjist^  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  chairmen 
sekct^  were  fully  abreast  of  their  duties,  because^  with  the 
exception  of  C-ount^Tomiellij  they  had  all  acted_as  chairmen 
in  the  Conference  of  1899;  but  however  competent  these  presi- 
dents were,  and  no  criticism  whatever  is  made  of  their  ability, 
impartiality,  and  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
misBioDS  entrusted  to  their  care,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  selected  by  Russia — not  by  the  Conference  at  large,  and 
it  IB  a  further  fact  that,  although  the  United  States  was  the 
real  initiator  of  the  Conference,  no  American  delegate  was 
entrusted  with  the  presidency  of  a  commission,  although 
McoBTB.  Choate  and  Porter  were  honorary  presidents  of  the^ 
Third  and  Second  Commissions,  respectively. 

Tbe  reason  for  M.  Asserts  selection  as  deputy  president  was 

that  the  precarious  condition  of  M.  Beemaert's  health  made 

it  aacertain  whether  or  not  he  would  be  able  to  preside  in 

penoQ  during  the  Conference. 

I      Continuing  the  examination  of  Article  3,  it  is  to  be  noted 

that  each  commission  was  to  appoint  its  secretary  and  reporter : 


I 
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but  as  the  president  of  the  commission  either  directly  sug- 
gested or  indirectly  proposed  these  functionaries,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  various  commissions  were  officered  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Conference — that  is  to  say,  its  presi- 
dent, and  that  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  entire  Con- 
ference was  centered  in  the  first  delegate  of  Russia. 

Passing  now  to  Article  4,  it  is  seen  that  the  sub-division 
of  the  commission  was  left  to  the  commission  in  question, 
and  that  its  officers,  technically  called  its  ''bureau,"  were 
to  be  determined  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  commission, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  was  divided  into  sub- 
commissions,  known  respectively  as  the  first  and  second  sub- 
commission.  M.  Bourgeois  wisely  and  fortunately  took  upon 
himself  the  presidency  of  the  First  Commission  and  of  each  sub- 
commission,  and  presided  in  person  over  two  of  the  three  com- 
mittees of  examination  (A  and  B)  of  the  First  Sub-Commission- 
as  well  as  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  Second  Sub, 
Commission,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  project  foran 
international  prize  court.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  the  name  of 
M.  Bourgeois  without  pausing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Conference.  His 
infinite  tact,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  wide  experience  as  a 
presiding  officer  of  parliamentary  as  well  as  of  diplomatic 
bodies,  his  profound  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  the 
relative  importance  of  general  principles  and  of  intricate 
detail,  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  non-essential  to  funda- 
mentals, and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  which 
illumined  his  person  and  mellowed  his  speech,  made  him  not 
only  a  power  but  a  controlling  influence  for  good  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  Conference,  and  the  commissions  of  which  he  was 
president. 

The  secretary  of  each  commission,  sub-commission,  or  com- 
naittee,  performed  the  duties  ordinarily  incumbciit  upogs^ich 
officer  The  reporters,  however,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  American 
pubHc,  although  elsewhere  well  known  and  appreciated.  The 
function  of  a  reporter  was  admirably  defined  and  illustrated 
in  the  First  Conference  by  M.  Descamps,  who  said: 
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The  reporter  of  a  diplomatic  conference  should  present  to 
the  full  assembly  the  general  character  of  the  discussions,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  solutions  proposed,  unclouded  by  the 
expression  of  his  personal  opinion.' 

And  his  own  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Commis- 
sion, regarding  the  pacific  settlement  of  interuational  disputes, 
18  a  masterpiece.' 


■Conference Internationale de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  III,  Second Commiasion, 
p.  1.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Commission  its  accomplished  president. 
M.  Bourgeois,  remarked:  "The  Re[x>rter  should  be  neither  the  advocate  of 
a  thesis  nor  the  representative  of  a  majority^  but  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  all  members."  lb.,  part  IV,  Third  CommisL 
mm,  p.  1. 

'  Of  M.  Descamps'  remarkable  exposition  of  the  labors  of  the  committee 
of  examination  of  the  Third  Commission  (Conference  Internationale  da 
U  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commiasion,  pp.  10-14)  M.   Bourgeois  said: 

"That  the  applause  which  has  greeted  the  words  of  M.  Chevalier  Des- 
eamps  bear  witneos  to  the  sentiments  felt  by  the  assembly  upon  hearing 
the  expocition,  so  clear  and  highly  inspiring,  which  has  just  been  presented 
to  it. 

"This  exposition  will  remain  the  most  lucid  and  useful  commentary 
of  the  provisions  which  will  be  reached  concerning  arbitration,  and  it 
wiU  be  the  surest  guide,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  Conference,  in 
Ibe  coune  of  their  discussions,  but  also  in  the  future  for  the  governments 
tfccm selves,  when  it  is  a  question  of  interpreting  the  text  of  the  convention. 

''Uoder  these  conditions,  M.  le  Chevalier  Descampa  has  a  right  to  the 
gratitude  of  ail,  and  the  President  takes  it  upon  himself  to  convey  it  with 
Ak««n  and  sincere  emotion." 

To  which  M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  replied  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
SHwm,  that  he  "fully  concurred  in  the  words  of  praise  which  the  Presi- 
dsBi  addressed  to  Chevalier  Descamps  upon  the  occasion  of  the  very 
dsar  exposition  he  presented  in  the  preceding  session. 

*'  However,  so  far  as  the  official  interpretative  character  which  has  been 
attributed  to  this  work,  without  contesting  its  perfect  faithfulness,  perfect 
bestkKn  of  action  must  be  left  to  my  Government  upon  this  point." 

At  the  ninth  session  M.  Bourgeois  said  of  M.  Descamps  and  his  report: 

"I  eoDgratulate  myself,  gentlemen,  upon  the  response  which  you  have 
{oat  made  to  my  question.  I  see  in  it  a  striking  manifestation  of  the 
afiproral  which  you  have  given  to  the  very  remarkable  work  of  our  reporter, 

"la  preparing  this  memorable  document,  M.  Descamps  rendered  two 
PWI  Mrvicet  to  the  cause  which  has  brought  us  together  here.  In  the 
ftnl  plaee,  he  has,  by  a  continuous  and  perfectly  clear  commentary,  made 
iMfly  eomprehensible,  and  interpreted  well  all  the  clauses  which  you  have 
adoiiled  with  a  view  to  the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  disputes.      I 
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A  leading  delegate  of  the  Second  Conference,  M.  Renault^ 
and  its  most  accomplished  reporter,  says  that: 

the  reports  presented  to  the  Conference  from  the  various  com- 
missions constitute  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  involved  in. 
and  leading  to  the  negotiation  of  the  conventions. "  ^ 

The  procedure  was  practically  the  same  for  all  jsommis- 

sionS.       The  p»^p/«"'^^^"°   proa^nt^^    Ky  vQw/^iiQ  ^a^pp|||f^>.»   Of 

delegates  were  considered,  and  whaa^siibstantial  ayeement 
had  been  reached,  or  it  seemed  advisable  to  refer  the  settle- 
ment  of  details  to  a  small  body^  a  conamission  of  examlnaiion 
was  formed,  generally  composed  of  reprcgentatives  from  the 
delegations  presenting  propositions.  In  this  way,  the  First 
Commission  and  its  First  Sub-Commission  considered  matters 
dealing  with  arbitration;  the  Second  Sub-Commission  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  the  prize  court.  A  committee  of  examina- 
tion was  appointed  for  the  First  Concunission,  to  consider  the 
amendments  to  be  made  to  the  convention  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  international  difiFerences,  and  this  committee  of 
examination  dealt  with  the  various  propositions  concerning 
the  subjects  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  the  commission  of 


have  already  said  that  the  first  exposition  which  he  made  to  you  of  these 
provisions  would  be  a  sure  guide  not  only  for  the  [delegates  in  their  dis- 
cussions, but  also  for  the  governments.  I  can  say  today  that  with  your 
support,  the  report  of  M.  Descamps  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  all  civilised 
nations. 

"But  your  reporter  has  rendered  you  still  another  service.  Not  only 
has  he  translated  exactly  the  intention  of  those  who  drew  up  each  article, 
he  has  further  clarified  ^11  portions  of  your  work  by  his  great  ability  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  international  law. 

"  M.  Descamps  is  one  of  those  in  the  world  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration  in  the  beat  and  most  useful  way.  He  has  put 
into  his  duties  as  reporter,  besides  the  fruit  of  his  experience,  all  his  person- 
ality, and  I  am  happy  to  address  to  him  here  again  the  expression  of  our 
deep  gratitude."  (Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV, 
Third  Commission,  pp.  70-71). 

>  See  Professor  Renault's  excellent  article  on  the  Work  of  The  Hague 
p.  586,  in  La  Vie  Politique  des  Deux  Mondes,  edited  by  M.  Achille  Vudlata 
(1908). 
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Later,  when  the  subjects  of  arbitration  and  the 
ition  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
itral  justice  were  before  the  commission,  M.  Bourgeois 
that  the  original  conomittce  should  be  enlarged  by 
Idition  of  certain  members,  and  the  committee  as  thus 
was  called  Committee  of  Examination  A.  At  the 
time,  other  additional  members  were  added  to  the  orig- 
coramittee,  primarily  for  the  consideration  of  the  court 
arbitral  justice,  and  when  thus  sitting,  was  known  as 
jnimittee  of  Examination  B.  Finally,  the  details  of  the 
>n  of  the  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
onfficts  in  the  matter  of  procedure,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
ittee  known  as  Committee  of  Examination  C  selected  by  the 
ient  from  the  members  of  Committee  of  Examination 
It  thus  appears  that  the  First  Sab-Commission  of  the  First 
anunisBion  had  no  less  than  three  committees  of  examination. 
Turning  now  to  Article  5  of  the  R^glement,  it  is  observed 
a  committee  (Comity  de  R6daction)  was  formed  for  the 
irposeof  coordinatiug  the  acts  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Qd  preparing  theiq  ^i  their  final  form.  This  committee  was 
ppointed  early  in  the  session,  but  as  it  was  so  large  as  to  be 
iwieldy,  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  eight  members  of 
Conference,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Renault,  was 
inted.  This  committee  performed  services  of  the  greatest 
value.  It  prepared  preambles  for  all  of  the  conventions;  it 
revised  the  language  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
various  conventions;  and  it  inserted  in  their  proper  places  the 
various  propositions  which  had  been  voted  but  not  assigned 
ay  particular  place  in  a  convention.  In  a  few  instances 
!  sub-committee  suggested  changes  of  substance  as  well  as  of 
J,  but  these  changes  were  reported  to  the  full  Committee 
^  Rddactiooi  and  by  it  reported  to  the  Conference,  so  that  the 
'  changes  of  substance,  as  well  as  the  many  changes  of  form, 
ere  voted  upon  by  the  Conference,  and  derived  their  validity 
Jrom  the  approval  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole. 

FaMring  now  to  other  portions  of  the  R^lement,  it  is  seen 
Bit  by  Article  6  the  members  of  the  delegations  were  author- 
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ized  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  as  well  as  in  the  commissions  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  and  that  the  members  of  one  and  the  same 
delegation  might  mutually  replace  one  another,  and  by  Arti- 
cle 7,  members  of  the  Conference  attending  meetings  of  the 
commisisians  of  which  they  were  not  members  were  not  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  without  special  authorization 
by  the  presidents  of  the  commissions. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Conference  was  a  diplomatic 
assembly  and  that  each  delegation  had  a  right  to  one  vote, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  vote  was 
taken  by  roll-call  of  the  States,  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  names  in  French. 

It  is  also  perhaps  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  a  delega- 
tion voted  affirmatively  by  replying  ''Yes/'  and  begatively 
by  *'No/'  and  that  it  frequently  declined  to  vote  by  stating 
that  it  "abstained,"  or  that  it  voted  subject  to  reservation. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  was  aroused  in  the  First  Conference 
by  the  fact  that  contrary  to  parliamentary  procedure,  the 
vote  was  taken  not  upon  the  amendment,  but  upon  the 
original  proposition,  but  this  departure  from  parliamentary 
procedure  was  corrected  in  the  Second  Conference,  and  the 
amendment  was  first  put  to  vote,  as  is  the  rule  in  delibera- 
tive bodies. 

Immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  program  and  its 
assignment  to  the  commissions,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  arose  and  stated  that  his  Government  had  instructed  him 
to  propose  to  the  Conference  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases,  leaving  to  national  tri- 
bunals the  right  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  prize  cases  in 
the  first  instance ;  that  this  proposition  was  closely  related  to  the 
work  of  the  First  Conference,  and  inasmuch  as  it  looked  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  it  was  within  the  sphere  of 
the  First  Commission.  Sir  Edward  Fry  stated  that  the 
British  delegation  had  received  like  instructions,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  collaborate  with  other  delegations  in 
thus  extending  the  principle  of  arbitration.     It  thus  appears 
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sat  the  Russian  program  was  enlarged  in  a  very  important 
point  by  the  addition  of  a  project  which  was  not  the  subject 
of  previous  diplomatic  negotiation  and  agreement.  Closely 
related  to  arbitration  and  the  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  it  was  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference, and  if  not  within  the  letter,  clearly  within  its  spirit. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right 
to  propose  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
debts.  Mr.  Choate  therefore  reserved  at  the  same  session 
the  right  to  present  such  a  project  to  the  Conference,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  right  to  submit  all  other  projects  within  the 
competence  of  the  Conference  but  not  mentioned  in  its  program. 
The  president  stated  thatthesubmissionof  projects  was  covered 
by  the  ninth  rule  of  the  R^lement;  that  propositions  are  of 
two  kinds:  first,  those  which  directly  concern  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  program,  and  others  which  are  related  to 
or  connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  program.  These 
latter  should  be,  in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  Rdgle- 
mentj  reduced  to  writing  and  communicated  to  the  president, 
in  order  to  be  printed  and  distributed  before  being  brought  to 
diacuBBioD.  He  further  said  that  the  British  delegation  had 
acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rule  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  him,  in  which  the  British  delegation  stated  that  it  considers 
that  the  adoption  of  the  program  does  not  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  discussing  other  subjects  which  may  be  presented  during 
tbe  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  reserving  the  right  so  to 
do.  The  explanation  of  the  president  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Conference. 

The  incident,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  was  not  unimportant, 
because  on  the  first  business  day  various  delegations  claimed 
the  right  not  only  to  present  propositions  springing  directly 
from  the  program,  but  the  further  right  to  present  various 
projects  within  the  scope  of  a  peace  conference,  although  such 
Bubjects  might  not  or  did  not  figure  in  the  official  program- 
On  several  occasions  during  the  Conference  exception  was 
taken  that  the  matter  for  discussion  did  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
gram, and  therefore  was  not  properly  the  subject  for  discussion. 
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/A  generous  view  was,  however,  taken  in  each  instance  and  it 
/  does  not  seem  that  any  serious — certainly  no  insurmountable — 

I  objection  was  made  to  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which,  by 
^  fair  interpretation,  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference. 

Article  10  provided  that  the  public  might  be  admitted  to  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  upon  presentation  of  tickets 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  General  with  the  authority  of  the 
President.    A  final  clause  of  the  article  stated  that  the  bureau 
-might  decide  at  any  time  that  certain  sessions  shall  not  be 
pubHc. 
/      This  article  did  not  mean  that  the  Conference  was  open  to 
the  public,  but  that  the  public  might  be  admitted,  as  it  always 
\  was,  to  the  purely  formal  reunions  of  the  Conference  in  plenary 
session  where  the  results  already  reached  in  commission  were 
approved,  or,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention concerning  neutral  persons,  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mission for  further  action. 
C     '  The  public  was  excluded  from  the  commissions  where  the 

I I  real  work  was  done,  but  the  notices  given  to  the  press  by  the 
Secretary's  office  and  through  Mr.  Stead's  Courrier  de  la  Con- 
ference de  la  Paix  were  sufficiently  full  and  accurate. 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference,  technically  known  as  proc&- 
verbaux,  were  in  French,  and,  while  the  various  speeches  and 
addresses  were  not  reported  verbatim,  the  abstracts  were 
usually  sufficiently  extended  and  accurate.  The  minutes  were 
printed  after  each  session,  distributed  to  the  members  for 
their  information  and  for  correction  of  mistakes,  and  as 
each  delegate,  under  Article  11,  had  the  right  to  insert  in  full 
the  text  of  his  address,  it  is  improbable  that  any  matter  of 
importance  was  omitted  from  the  minutes. 

The  Conference  in  its  plenary  session  had  its  official  proems- 
verbal,  each  commission  and  sub-commission  had  its  proc^^ 
verbal,  and  the  committees  of  examination  of  the  First,  Fourth 
and  Third  Commission  (Second  Sub-Commission)  had  likewise 
proc(^-verbaux. 

As  the  reports  of  the  various  reporters  were  in  French,  and 
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formed  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  sub-commission  and  various 
commissions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  record  of  the  Conference 
ns  a  whole  was  kept  lx)th  with  fullness  and  accuracy.' 

As  stated  in  Article  12  of  the  R^glement,  French  was  the 
official  language  of  the  Conference,  but  any  member  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  any  other  language.  In  such  cases,  the 
addresses  were  summarized  orally  in  French,  so  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  might  understand  what  had  been  said. 
Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four  languages  were  employed,  most 
delegates  using  French.  Mr.  Choate  always  addressed  the 
Conference  in  English,  and  his  addresses  were  ordinarily  sum- 
marized in  French  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  or 
by  M.  Fromageot.  The  first  delegate  of  Japan  sometimes 
spoke  in  French,  and  sometimes  in  English;  but  toward  the 
eod  of  the  Conference,  he  usually  spoke  in  French.  The 
second  delegate  from  Bulgaria  once  addressed  the  First  Com- 
mission in  English,  and  on  a  few  occasions  a  Turkish  delegate 
spoke  in  English.  Mr.  Rose  delivered  one  address  in  English. 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Foster  delivered  his  address  on  the  Immu- 
nity of  Private  Property  in  English.  Dr.  Laramasch,  when 
addressing  an  appeal  directly  to  the  American  delegation,  took 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasing  in  English  what  he  had  previously 
said  in  French,  and  M.  Kriege,  when  the  subject  was  intricate 
or  of  great  importance,  ordinarily  addressed  the  convention 
10  German,  which  was  immediately  translated  into  French  by 

'The  proocMdings  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  by  the  Dutch 
QovvmineDt  in  due  course  as  appears  from  the  foUowing  official  announce- 


Vb  Recueil  des  Actes  de  U  Seoondc  Conference  do  la  Paix  est  divis6 
M  Irou  volumes,  dont  le  premier  contient  le  programme,  la  liste  des 
iHMgnfa.  las  procto-verbaux  des  spaces  pMnidres,  les  rapports  pr^sent^ 
4  ka  Conference  et  les  Conventions. —  le  second  lea  protocoles  des  sdancei 
de  la  Premiere  Commission,  de  sea  Sous-Commissions  et  do  ses  Comit^s 
timm  <|Ue  les  Annexes  oj^  se  trouvent  consign^  les  projets,  propositions  et 
DUnicatioDS  des  delegations  conccmaot  les^mati^res  dontl  a  usage, 
■on  eta  it  saisie,  enfin  des  tableaux  synoptiquee  dress^e  k  eoD 
AD  oovt  des  deliberations. —  le  troisi^me  toutes  lea  pieces  analogues  ae 
nppoitaDl  auz  travaux  des  trois  autres  Commissions.  A  la  fin  de  ee 
tiuMAuie  volume  »e  trouvc  une  table  alphabetique  des  matidres. 
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M.  Asser  or  M.  Karnebeek.  It  is  thus  seen  that  French  was 
the  official  language,  and  that  other  languages  were  rarely 
resorted  to  by  the  delegates. 

Immediately  after  the  president's  address  at  the  first  ses- 
aoD  of  the  Conference,  on  June  15,  the  president  proposed  for 
secretary-general,  M.  W.  Doude  van  Troostwizk,  Minister 
Resident  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  as 
editor  of  the  Proc^Verbal  (Secretaire  G6n6ral  de  Redaction), 
M.  Prozor,  Technical  Delegate  of  Russia.  The  personnel  of 
the  secretary's  office  was  composed  of  minor  officials  of  the 
various  delegations,  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  not 
merely  the  countries,  but  the  languages  at  the  Conference. 
The  secretary-general  detailed  various  members  of  his  staff  to 
the  Conference  in  plenary  session,  to  the  different  commissions, 
sub-commissions,  and  committees  of  examination,  so  that  the 
labor  of  reporting  speeches  and  forming  the  procfes-verbal 
might  be  done  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  The  proc6a- 
verbaux  were  prepared  with  remarkable  rapidity,  were  uni- 
formly delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session,  and, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  intricacy  of 
detail,  were  not  only  marvels  of  accuracy,  but  worthy  to 
serve  as  models.  M.  Doude  van  Troostwizk,  M.  Prozor  and 
their  associates  merited  the  praises  repeatedly  lavished  upon 
them. 

6.    The  Work  of  the  First  Commission 

Having  thus  considered,  perhaps  in  too  great  detail,  the 
calling  of  the  Conference,  its  opening  and  organization,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  positive  results  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  attested  by  the  Final  Act. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  set  forth  the  work  of 
the  Conference:  first,  by  considering  each  commission  and 
the  results  of  its  labors;  or,  second,  by  disregarding  the  divi- 
sion into  commissions,  we  may  consider  the  Conference  as 
a  whole,  and  its  work  as  evidenced  by  the  Final  Act.  Each 
method  has  its  advantages.  As,  however,  each  convention, 
declaration,  resolution,  and  recommendation  will  be  considered 
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Biter  in  detail,  approximately  in  the  order  of  the  Final  Act,  it 
perhaps  advisable  to  give  in  this  place  a  general  survey  of 
be  work  of  the  commissions  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
produced.  This  method  will  have  the  great  advantage  of 
treating  together  the  really  great  and  important  work  of  the 
Conference,  namely,  the  subject  of  arbitration.  First,  then, 
of  the  First  Commission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  single  piece  of  con- 
jctive  work  of  the  First  Conference  was  the  convention  for 
^the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differences.  This 
measure  would  alone  have  j  ustified  the  calling  of  the  Conference, 
and  its  successful  application  within  the  past  few  years  has 
justified  its  framers  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  of  great  serv- 
ice in  maintaining  the  world's  peace.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  litigant  can  point  to  The  Hague  Court  and  request  its  adver- 
|iary  to  resort  to  it,  is  a  great  gain  for  the  rational  solution  of 
Acuities  susceptible  of  judicial  settlement. 
The  convention  consists  of  four  principal  divisions:  first,  the 
sections  relating  to  good  offices  and  mediation^  Articles  2  to 
8;  second,  the  provisions  relating  to  and  establishing  a  court 
of  international  inquiry,  9  to  14;  third,  the  sections  relating 
to  the  nature  of  arbitration^  and  its  applicability  to  interna* 
tional  disputes,  15  to  29;  and,  fourth,  the  sections  relating  to 
arbitral  procedure,  30  to  57.  The  sections  dealing  with  good 
offices  and  mediation  were  happily  applied  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  led  to  the  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  The  court  of  international  inquiry,  limited  strictly  to 
the  ascertainment  of  facts  in  a  controversy,  has  been  called 
into  being  once,  and  its  settlement  of  the  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  adjusted  an  acute  inter- 
aatiooal  incident  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  in 
war. 

The  sections  dealing  with  arbitration,  recognizing  and  recora- 

Itaeoding  as  they  did  the  peaceful  and  reasonable  solution  of 

rdiffcrences  which  diplomacy  failed  to  settle,  gave  interna^ 

tiooal  sanction  to  this  substitute  for  war,  and  have  resulted 

in  the  negotiation  of  more  than  fifty  treaties  by  which  nations 
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pledged  themselves  to  arbitrate  their  differences.'  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  to  which  these  differences  may  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  adjudicated,  according  to  a  code  of 
procedure  reasonable  and  comprehensive^  leads  to  the  hope 
that,  in  no  distant  future,  justice  may  be  administered  impar- 
tially and  judicially,  between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  is  now 
administered  between  man  and  man  in  national  courts  of 
justice.  How  the  First  Commission  revised  this  great  conven- 
tion and  made  it  more  adequately  meet  international  needs 
will  be  described  later.  But  the  commission  did  not  content 
itself  with  revising  the  convention ;  it  sought  by  four  measures 
to  advance  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  peace  and 
thus  to  justify  its  existence. 
.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  commission  endeavored  to  register  an 

/j^  advance  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  by  pledging  tBe  nations 
ihtemationally  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  Sn  agi^cement  to 
Arbitrate  is  of  two  kinds:  special  and  general,  and  a  nation 
may  well  agree  to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  differences  already 
existing,  whereas  it  may  be  unwilling  to  pledge  itself  in  advance 
to  arbitrate  all  future  differences,  or  indeed  differences  of  a 
particular  category.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate  an  existing, 
concrete  difference,  is  a  gain;  a  present  agreement  to  arbitrate 
future  differences,  be  the  category  large  or  small,  would  be  a 
triumph  for  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  peace.  If 
the  nations  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  these  difficulties 
as  they  arise,  the  treaty  would  technically  be  called  a  treaty 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  for  compulsory  arbitration  merely 
means  a  eelf-imposcd  present  agreement  to  arbitrate  future 
differences.  It  is  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  no  nation  is 
coerced  to  it;  it  is  obligatory  in  that  it  binds  the  nation  which 
has  agreed  to  it. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  First  Commission,  M.  Bour- 
geois stated  that  nations  might  well  do  jointly  that  which  they 
had  (lone  separately,  or  in  groups,  and  that  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  might  well  result  from  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
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non.  Ab  oxaraination  of  arbitration  agreements  shows  that 
nations  are  averse  to  pledging  themselves  in  advance  to  arbi- 
trate questions  concerning  their  independence,  vital  interests, 
or  honor,  and  as  each  nation  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
decide  when  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  seem  that  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  may 
be  of  little  practical  value.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever^  that  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  exposes  a  nation  to  interna- 
tional criticism,  and  that  the  condemnation  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  in  itself  no  mean  penalty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  general  agreement 
would  have  been  an  advance,  for  if  it  were  not  an  advance 
h  would  not  be  opposed  by  nations  averse  to  arbitration. 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  stated  that  Germany  was  in 
favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  that  his  country  was 
opposed  to  a  project  containing  the  reserves  above  mentioned, 
but  added  that  he  would  examine  without  bias  (sans  parti  pris) 
the  project  for  unlimited  and  unrestricted  arbitration  of  cer- 
tun  specified  lists.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of 
arbitration  was  destined  to  a  certain  and  speedy  triumph; 
for  the  friends  of  progress  had  already  proposed  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  containing  a  list  of  subjects  which  did  not  seem 
likdy  to  involve  independence,  vital  interests,  and  honor,  and 
vrlisch  could  therefore  safely  be  arbitrated  without  restriction. 
The  address  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm;  for,  as  the  oppositiQn_of  Germanyin  the 
^m  Vim  Conference  threatened  to  defeatarbitration,  thexoopera- 
^■tion  of  Germany  seemed  to  forecast  its  triumph  in  the  Second 
^■Conference.  The  exultation,  howcMr.  wa.^  of  short  duration, 
^■lor  it  soon  became  painfully  evident  that  Germany,  while 
^  aocepting  the  principle  of  obligator)'  arbitration,  and  favoring 
[  special  treaties  with  certain  carefully  selected  nations,  was 
oppo^  to  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  with  all  nations, 
vkelfcer  thAt  treaty  was  limited  to  the  arbitration  of  legal 
quertionfl  and  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  with  the  time- 
hooored  roservee,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  unrestricted 
arfailTBtioD  of  a  carefully  selected  list  of  subjects.     An  exami- 
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pledged  themselves  to  arbitrate  their  diflFerences.*  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  to  which  these  differences  may  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  adjudicated,  according  to  a  code  of 
procedure  reasonable  and  comprehensive,  leads  to  the  hope 
that,  in  no  distant  future,  justice  may  be  administered  impar- 
tially and  judiciaUy,  between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  is  now 
administered  between  man  and  man  in  national  courts  of 
justice.  How  the  First  Commission  revised  this  great  conven- 
tion and  made  it  more  adequately  meet  international  needs 
will  be  described  later.  But  the  commission  did  not  content 
itself  with  revising  the  convention;  it  sought  t^four  measures 
to  advance  the  cause  of  international  justice  andlpeace  and 
thus  to  justify  its  existence. 
.  Ihthe  first  placCj  the  commission  endeavored  to  re^steran 
'  advance  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  by  ~ple<lgmg~fBe  nations 
internationally  to  arbitrate  thdr  differences.  An~agreement  to 
Arbitrate  is  of  two  kinds:  special  and  general,  and  a  nation 
nmy  well  agree  to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  differences  already 
existing,  whereas  it  may  be  unwilling  to  pledge  itself  in  advance 
to  arbitrate  all  future  differences,  or  indeed  differences  of  a 
particular  category.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate  an  existing, 
concrete  difference,  is  a  gain;  a  present  agreement  to  arbitrate 
future  differences,  be  the  category  large  or  small,  would  be  a 
triumph  for  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  peace.  If 
the  nations  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  these  diCBculties 
as  they  arise,  the  treaty  would  technically  be  called  a  treaty 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  for  compulsory  arbitration  merely 
means  a  self-imposed  present  agreement  to  arbitrate  future 
differences.  It  is  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  no  nation  is 
coerced  to  it;  it  is  obligatory  in  that  it  binds  the  nation  which 
has  agreed  to  it. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  First  Commission,  M.  Bour- 
geois stated  that  nations  might  well  do  jointly  that  which  they 
had  done  separately,  or  in  groups,  and  that  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  might  well  result  from  the  labors  of  the  commis- 

'  See  Appendix,  pp.  807-814 
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[his  interest  in  the  court  by  appearing  as  a  joint  sponsor,  as  did 
'France,  so  that  the  project  was  introduced  as  the  joint  pro- 
posal of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the   United 
States,  and  by  its  adoption  with  but  one  negative  vote,  it 
is  indeed  a  project   for  an  international  court  of  prize.     As 
with  the  proposed  court  of  arbitral  justice,  so  with  the  inter- 
national court  of  prize,  the  wits  have  had  their  jest.      The 
one  was  a  court  without  judges;  the  other  is  a  court  with- 
out law,  because  the  nations  failed  to  codify  international  law, 
and  thus  supply  the  court  with  a  code  of  maritime  law  to  be 
administered  and  interpreted  by  it.     But  the  nations  can  as 
easily  supply  the  law  for  the  prize  court  as  they  will  the  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  at  the  present  time  Great 
Britain  has  called  a  conference  of  leading  maritime  nations, 
Hto  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  1908,  in  order  to  codify 
Kciaritime  law  and  custom,  which  it  is  hoped  the  court,  when 
Hidopted  by  the  nations,   will  administer,  should  controver- 
Hpes  be  presented  for  its  adjudication. 

Hr"  The  First  Commission  therefore  has  four  claims  to  consider-  . 
"^ionand  respect,  namely,  first,  a  careful,  painstalcing,  and 
adequate  revTsTbn  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement 

I  of  internatidhal  disputes ;  second,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  ^^ 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  a  convention  for  the  arbitration  of 
contract  claims;  third,  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  '^^ 
court  of  arbitral  justice;  and,  fourth,  a  convention  for  the 

Kblishment  of  a  court  of  prize.  To  have  been  able  to  per-  zl. 
or  add  in  some  small  measure  to  the  convention  for  the 
jeful  settlement  of  international  disputes  was  no  small 
triumph  in  itself;  to  have  secured  the  unanimous  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep  of  two  great  courts  of  international 
justice,  are  events  of  international  importance  and  mark  an 
era  in  the  world  of  progr^s^ 

7.    The  Work  of  the  Second  Commission 

To  the  Second  Commission  were  assigned  the  matters  per- 
taining to  laiid  warfareTt&rexample,  " 
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nation  sans  parii  pris  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  every  pro- 
posed subject  of  arbitration,  be  it  large  or  trivial  The  rejoic- 
ing which  followed  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein's  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  hia  promise  to 
examine  lists  sans  parti  pris  gave  way  to  gloom  and  depression 
after  Dr.  Kriege's  speech  in  the  committee  of  examination, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Germany  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
oppose  arbitration  in  any  form.  Dr.  Drago,  sittmg  next  to 
me,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "This  is  the  death  of  arbitration," 
and  it  was.  Weelcs  of  discussion  failed  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  Germany  and  its  slender  following.  It  can  not 
be  said,  however,  that  the  discussion  was  of  no  avail.  It 
showed  the  immense  progress  arbitration  had  made  since  the 
First  Conference;  for,  while  opposing  arbitration  in  the  con- 
crete, no  power  questioned  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Conference.  Germany's  triumph,  was 
at  bo5t,  a  Phyrric  victory. 

In  expressing  personal  regret  at  the  attitude  of  Germany^ 
I  do  not  indulge  in  criticism,  because  Gennany  had  as  much 
right  to  its  opinion,  formed  after  mature  consideration,  as 
the  other  States  had  to  theirs,  formed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after 
equally  careful  consideration.  Germany  has  not  been  an 
exponent  of  arbitration:  its  triumphs,  leaving  aside  literature, 
science,  and  philosophy,  have  been  upon  the  battlefield.  It 
realized  the  hopes  of  centuries  in  a  united  German  nation,  not 
in  the  study,  but  in  the  field,  and,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
powerful  and  aggressive  neighbors,  it  is  determined  to  hold 
by  the  sword  that  which  the  sword  has  won.  It  is  seemingly 
unwilling  to  entrust  its  interests  to  the  world  at  large,  and  it 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  form  its  judgment  untram- 
meled  by  treaty  or  public  opinion.  The  "era  of  blood  and 
iron"  is  not  yet  past. 

But  if  Gennany  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  with  all  nations  for  the  arbitration  of  all  subjects^ 
Germany  showed  that  it  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  special 
treaty  relating  to  a  single  category  of  questions.    I  refer  to 
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the  second  great  measure,  namely,  the  prgpositioa  for  the 
restriction  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts^  intro- 
duced by  th^  American  delegation  and  loyally  supported  by 
Germany.  Indeed,  I  am  betraying  no  confidence  when  I  state 
that  Germany  came  to  the  Conference  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  wholly  acceptable  project  on  the  subject,  which  so 
closely  resembled  the  American  project  presented  to  and  voted 
by  the  Conference,  that  it  could  have  been  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute. This  was  the  clearest  case  of  an  agreement  for  arbi- 
tration of  a  concrete  specific  case,  and  its  significance  is 
worid-wjde;  for,  as  will  be  8een(  the  nations,  assembled  in 
solemn  conference,  agreed  to  renounce'the  use  of  force  in  the 
collection  of  contract  debta^  provided  only  that  the  ^debtor 
nation  agrees  to  arbitrate,  that  it  actually  does  arbitrate, 
and  that  it  executes  the  arbitraTawanl  wKciTreached!^  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  United  Stati':-  reserved  the  right  to  bring 
this  subject  to  discussion,  thereby  testifying  to  its  importance, 
and,  if  it  be  lx)me  in  mind  that  the  agreement  is  in  rcjility  a 
case  of  obhgatory  arbitration,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Con- 
ference contented  itself  with  a  general  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  failed  to  embody  it  in  concrete  fonn,  or  that  Ger- 
many refused  to  accept  a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  princi- 
ple because  it  opposed  and  caused  the  defeat  of  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration. 

In  the  next  place^  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  at  The 
Ha^e  a  court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  to  be  composed  of  judges  trained  in  the  adminis- 
tiution  of  law  and  open  at  all  times  to  xeceive  and  adjudge, 
under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  controversies  presented 
to  jt.  A  project  for  the  establishment  of.  such  *  court  was 
presented  by  the  American  delegation.  It  was  supported  by 
Great  Britaia  and  Germany,  and  through  the  efforts  of  these 
three  delegations  and  the  devotion  of  M.  Bourgeois,  a  project 
at  thirty^v«~afticlQ3  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  court  based  upon  the  project  was 
recoaunended.  The  ide-a  of  a  permanent  court  thus  triumphed. 
It  matters  but  little  that  th^  composition  of  the  court  was  not 
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agreed  upon.  The  world  is  ruled  by  ideas,  and  either  between 
the  meeting  of  the  conferences,  or  at  the  Third  Conference,  a 
court,  permanent  in  its  nature,  will  surely  be  established,  so 
that  disputes,  whether  arising  out  of  a  universal  convention 
or  out  of  conventions  among  several  of  the  States,  may  be 
authoritatively  and  judicially  decided  by  a  permanent  court 
of  nations.     It  is  indeed,  as  was  humorously   said,  a  court 

yi   without  judges — but  the  judges  will  enterin  the  fullnessof  time. 

*^  In  the  fourth  place,  the  First  Commission  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  international  court  of  prize. 
The  initiative  in  this  very  important  matter  was  taken  by  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission, 
and  the  projects  presented  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  not 
only  served  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  but  were  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  court  was  erected.  There  were,  however,  great 
and  seemingly  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  German 
and  the  British  propositions.  Germany  sought  to  provide  for  a 
court  to  be  constituted  upon  outbreak  of  war,  whereas  Great 
Britain  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court. 
Germany  proposed  a  court  of  five  members,  two  of  whom 
should  be  high  naval  officers  of  the  belligerent  countries,  the 
balance  of  the  court  to  be  selected  from  the  panel  of  judges  of 
the  permanent  court.  Great  Britain  proposed  a  court  com- 
posed of  judges  selected  from  the  nations  having  a  merchant 
marine  of  800,000  tonnage.  Germany  proposed  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  directly  from  the  court  of  first  instance,  Great 
Britain  an  apj>eal  only  from  the  court  of  last  resort.  The 
timely  and  courteous  intervention  of  Mr.  Choate  reconciled 
,  the  differences  by  proposbg  that  the  court  should  be  per- 
manent, that  the  great  maritime  powers  should  be  permanently 
represented  in  the  court,  that  the  other  powers  should  have 
a  proportional  representation,  that  an  appeal  should  be  taken 
from  the  court  of  first  instance  or  from  a  decision  of  a  national 
court  of  appeal,  according  to  the  preferences  of  local  legis- 
lation, and  that  naval  officers  might  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  as  assessors  in  the  deliberations  but  that  they  should 
not  have  a  vote  in  the  decision.     Mr.  Choate  also  manifested  , 
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his  interest  in  the  court  by  appearing  as  a  joint  sponsor,  as  did 
France,  so  that  the  project  was  introduced  as  the  joint  pro- 
posal of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  by  its  adoption  with  but  one  negative  vote,  it 
is  indeed  a  project  for  an  international  court  of  prize.  As 
with  the  proposed  court  of  arbitral  justice,  so  with  the  inter- 
national court  of  prize,  the  wits  have  had  their  jest.  The 
one  was  a  court  without  judges;  the  other  is  a  court  with- 
out law,  because  the  nations  failed  to  codify  international  law, 
and  thus  supply  the  court  with  a  code  of  maritime  law  to  be 
administered  and  interpreted  by  it.  But  the  nations  can  as 
easily  supply  the  law  for  the  prize  court  as  they  will  the  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  at  the  present  time  Great 
Britain  has  called  a  conference  of  leading  maritime  nations, 
to  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  1908,  in  order  to  codify 
maritime  law  and  custom,  which  it  is  hoped  the  court,  when 
[adopted  by  the  nations,  will  administeri  should  controver- 
be  presented  for  its  adjudication. 
The  First  Commission  therefore  has  four  claims  to  considcr- 
I  lUioDand  respect,  namely,  firsts  a  careful,  painstaking,  and 
I  adequate  revision  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
[of  mterniaGoha]  dispute?;  second,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  2. 
obligator\'  arbitration,  and  a  conveh^on  for  the  arbitration  of 
contract  claims;  third,  a  project  Tor  the  estabTishment  of  a  *? 
I  court  of  arbitral  justice;  and,  fourth,  a  conve*iition  for  the 
I  establishment  of  a  court  of  prize.  To  have  been  able  to  per-  ZL 
feet  or  add  in  some  small  measure  to  the  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  was  no  small 
triumph  in  itself;  to  have  secured  the  unanimous  recognition 
.  of  the  principle  of  oblij^atory  arbitration,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep  of  two  great  courts  of  international 
justice,  are  events  of  international  importance  and  mark  an 
era  in  the  worid  of  progressV^ 

7.    The  Work  of  the  SECom)  Commission 

To  the  Second  Commission  were  assigned  the  matters  p^- 
taining  to  lancT  waf^u^j  for  example. 


I 
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improvements  in  the  system  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  land 
warfare,  opening  of  hostilities,  declarations  of  1899  relating 
thereto,  and  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  on  land. 


The  commisFion  divided  itself  into  two  sub-coramissions> 
the  first  of  which  under  M.  Beemaert  dealt  with  the  subjects 
of  the  revision  of  the  convention  concerning  the  laws  and 
customs  of  land  warfare  and  the  declarations  of  1899.  The 
Second  Sub-Conunission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Asser, 
considered  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the  project  of  a  con- 
vention to  regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States  and 
persons  in  land  warfare.  As  these  subjects  are  highly  technical 
in  their  nature  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  general  treat- 
ment, they  are  reserved  for  subsequent  consideration;  but  it 
should  hv  said  thai  the  convention  of  1899  concerning  land 
warfare  was  revised  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  First  Com- 
mission revised  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes ;  that  the  declaration  of  1899  prohibiting 
the  throwing  of  projectiles  from  balloons  was  renewed  and 
instead  of  being  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years  is  continued 
in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Conference. 

The  Second  Sub-Commission  reported  and  framed  a  conven- 
tion concerning  the  o[>ening  of  hostilities,  by  which  the  powers 
bound  themselves  not  to  engage  in  warfare  without  a  declara- 
tion of  intention^  and  freeing  neutrals  from  the  observance  of 
neutral  obligations,  unless  and  until  they  received  notice 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  existence  of  war  or  hostilities;  and, 
finally,  a  convention — a  mere  fragment,  it  must  be  admitted — 
regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States  and  persons 
iajand  warfare. 

ij  The  Conference  has  been  much  criticised  for  devoting  so 
large  a  part  of  its  time  to  war,  but  as  war  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  task  and 
not  unbecoming  an  international  conference,  to  humanize,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  while  creating, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  acceptable  substitute  for  force. 
The  answer  to  the  objection  has  already  been  made;  for  exam- 
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pie,  M.  Beernacrt,  in  operiingthe  First  Commission,  quoted  Ws 
L  friend  M.  Arthur  Desjardina  as  saying 

^^  Even  yesterday  a  military  chieftain  might  say  "  What  is  the 
law  of  nations?  A  mass  of  rules,  locked  up  in  the  head  of  jurists. 
I  do  not  recogniise  their  force."  Today,  we  may  reply,  these 
rules  have  been  sanctioned  by  your  own  Government,  which  is 
henceforth  bound  by  its  signature.    They  must  be  obeyed. 

■  To  have  corrected,  even  in  a  measure,  the  hardships  incident 
^  to  war;  to  have  eliminated  doubt  and  introduced  certainty ;  to 

I  have  imposed  a  restraint  upon  the  rights  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  have  protected  the  vanquished  in  life  and  property — are 
restihs  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud^ 
war 
add 
Tor 
com 
tioD 


8-     Work  of  the  Third  Commission 


The  Third  Commission  dealt  with  the  problems  of  naval 
warfare  and  by  a  series  of  carefully  considered  conventions 
added  materially  to  the  progress  of  international  law.  Count 
Tomielli,  first  delegate  of  Italy,  was  the  president  of  the 
commission,  and  upon  his  motion  it  was  diiddfid-iatotwo  sec- 
tioDfly  the  first  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Uagerup,  dealing 
wSh  Ibe  bombard ment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval 
force,  and  the  laying  Qf  torpedoes;  and  the  second,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Tomielli  himself,  dealing  witii  the  rules 
to  which  the  vessels  of  belligerents  in  neiitraTports  should  be 
subjected,  and  the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  conventions 
of  1899  in  order  to  adapt  to  maritime  warfare  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  as  revised  at  Geneva  in  190(>. 
Ab  in  the  case  of  the  conventions  concerning  land  warfare,  the 
various  conventions  of  the  Third  Commission  concerning  naval 
warfare  are  technical  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  passing, 
leaving  the  details  for  subsequent  consideration,  that  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  were  reached  in  each  subject  figuring  in  the 
program  of  the  Third  Commission,  by  which  bombardment 
of  aodef ended  ports,  cities,  and  villages  was  forbidden;  that 
Mlbmarine  mines  should  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  harm- 
loi  when  broken  from  their  moorings;  that  satisfactory,  if  not 
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mode!  rules  and  regulations  were  devised  concerning  the 
sojourn  and  conduct  of  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports, 
and  an  admirable  convention,  humanitarian  in  origin  and  in  all 
its  details,  was  approved,  extending  to  maritime  warfare  the 
beneficent  principles  of  the  various  Geneva  conventions.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  conventions  were  concluded 
concerning  the  laying  of  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  the  sojourn 
of  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports,  and  the  fortunate 
result  must  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  the  personal 
interest  and  persis^nce  of  Count  Tornielli  both  in  and  out 
of  the  commission.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that 
the  conventions  cover  but  a  small  part  of  a  large  field,  and  that 
many  of  the  provisions  are  compromises  of  clashing  and 
seemingly  irreconcilable  views;  but  a  step  in  advance  is  still 
an  advance,  and  we  must  not  reject  the  minimum  solely 
bciJausc  it  is  not  the  maximum  of  our  desires.)  "n 


9.     The  Fourth  Commission 

The  FourthJk>mmis,sion  makes  but  a  sorry  comparison  with 
the  Second^  and  Thirds  Its  pc^ivelresults  in^oEvefitional 
form  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  its  failures  were  even  more 
marked  than  its  partial  successes.  The  comparative  failure 
of  the  commission  must  not,  however,  be  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  desire  or  energy  on  the  part  of  its  honored  president,  M. 
de  Martens;  for  he  brought  to  the  Conference  an  authority 
second  to  none  in  the  entire  domain  of  international  law,  and 
years  of  experience  as  a  trusted  adviser  of  his  Government  had 
given  him  practical  experience  with  the  problems  assigned  to 
his  commission.  In  the  Conference  of  1899  he  had  a  large 
stare  in  framing  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  differences,  and  as  president  of  the  Second  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare, 
he  labored  with  M.  Beemaert  and  M.  Bourgeois  to  bring  about 
the  convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  war- 
fare, which  M.  Desjardins  rightly  considered  a  veritable  monu- 
ment to  progress  and  humanity.    The  unsatisfactory  resuli.Qf 
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the  labors  of  the  commission  must^  therefore,  be  ascribed  to 
ihe  fact  that  the  subjects  were  difficult  in  themselves  and  the 
confUctlng  and  divergent  views  were  beyond  the  scope  of  com- 
[promise.  Some  of  the  questions  have  perplexed  successive 
generations  without  finding  a  satisfactory  solution;  for  exam- 
ple, the  immunity  of  unoffending  enemy  property  upon  the 
high  seas,  a  favorite  dogma,  though  never  the  practice  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  little  convention  actually  adopted 
exempting  mail,  inshore  fishermen,  and  small  coastal  vessels 
from  capture,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  recognition  of  a  great 
principle.  The  elimination  of  the  place  of  transformation  of 
merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels  deprives  the  convention 
respecting  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  of  any  great 
value,  and  the  convention  relating  to  the  status  of  enemy 
merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  a  distinct  re- 
treat by  reducing  that  to  a  privilege  which  has  hitherto  had 
the  sanction  of  enlightened  practice  and  custom. 

Tli^_^lms,jif-4he-eoinmission  to  reach  acceptable  conclu- 
fiions^on  the  subjects  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  the  de- 
struction of  neutral  prizes  is  unfortunate,  although  it  was 
foreseen  in  advance  that  agreement  would  be  difficult 
because  of  the  radical  differences  of  writers  of  authority  and 
the  practice  of  States.  The  failure  is  none  the  less  unfor- 
tunate and  discouraging.  The  same  is  true  of  the  provi- 
aioDS  regarding  land  warfare  applicable  to  naval  warfare. 
Ikkien  as  a  whole,  those  subjects  show  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
iotemational  agreement  when  material  interests  of  the  States 
iDtervene.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  international  re- 
cognition of  national  interests,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  at 
an  international  conference  to  obtain  recognition  of  national  in- 
terest and  practice,  a  State  should  rather  determine  in  advance 
what  it  naay  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  all,  rather  than  to  strug- 
^  to  obtain  by  discussion  and  compromise  a  national  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  international  well-being.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  much  better  that  a  rule  be 
icrtain,  and  that  it  be  known,  rather  than  that  it  be  intrinsic- 
aDy  rigbt^  and  it  is  more  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral  as  well 
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as  of  the  belligerent  that  its  rights  and  duties  be  ascertained 
and  certain  in  advance  of  hostilities,  rather  than  that  any  par- 
ticular precedent,  be  it  continental  or  Anglo-American,  be 
adopted. 

The  labors  of  the  Fourth  Commission,  however,  were  not  in 
vain,  for  they  will  be  of  advantage  to  a  third  conference,  and 
indeed  the  failure  of  the  Second  Conference  to  reach  positive 
conclusions  makes  the  convocation  of  a  future  conference  well- 
nigh  a  necessity.  The  recommendation  of  the  commission 
and  of  the  Second  Conference  that  "  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  conference"  is  not  an  empty 
hope  or  desire,  because  experience  shows  that  the  voeux  of 
one  conference  are  the  conventions  of  its  successor. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
labor  of  the  various  commissions.  There  are,  however,-itWO 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Final  Act  which  were  not  discussed 
in  commission,  but  which,  however,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Conference  reaffirming  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation of  military  expenditure;  and  the  second  is  thfij"ecom- 
mendation  that  a  third  conference  be  held  "within  a  period 
Corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding 
conference,"  and  that  the  program,  organization,  and  proce- 
dure for  the  future  conference  be  determined  in  advance  of  its 
meeting.  As  these  matters  will  be  fully  considered  later,  it 
is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  indicate  their  importance 
without  discussing  their  details. 

9.    The  Nature  of  Coxventigns,  Declarations,  Resolu- 
tions, Recommendations  or  Voeux 


The  positive  resxdts  of  the  Second  Conference  appear  in  the 
Final  Acf  in  the  torm  of  thirteen  conventions,  a  signed  and 
unsigned  declaration,  a  resolution  and  five  voeux, oi  which  the 
hrst  and  lasi — ihe  eslabllsliiiieut  oi  the  COurt  of  arbitral 
justice  and  the  meeting  of  a  third  conference — are  recommen- 
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datioQB  adopted  after  profound  discussion  and  deliberation. 
The  conventions  and  signed  declaration  on  balloons  are  con- 
trScliF "enlered  into  by  independent  nations  by  which"they 
muiually  pledge  themselves  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  specified 
things.  The  unsigned  declaration  on  arbitration  proclaims 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  in  so  far  establishes 
it.  T^e  resolution  on  the  limitation  of  armamenfa  is  leas 
formal  than  a  declaration,  but  is  nevertheless  a  finding  or 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  in  concrete  form 
on  the  point  in  question.  These  three  forms  are,  however, 
regarded  as  complete  and  binding  in  themselves,  in  that  they 
express  a  definite  conclusion  irrespective  of  future  action  by 
the  powers  upon  th(ir  ratification. 

The  last  class,  technically  termed  **voeux,**  do  not  create 
ft  legjd  obligation  as  is  the  case  with  the  conventioifand 
a%ned  declaration;  nor  do  they  declare  the  existence  of  a 
principle  as  the  declaration,  nor  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 
as  is  the  case  with  a  resolution.  The  voeu  expresses  a  hope, 
a  desire,  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  thatsomething 
be^ne  in  the  future  which  the  Conference  was  unable  to  do. 
From  this  standpoint  the  voeu  is,  in  simplest  terms,  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  to  agree  upon  a  convention,  a  declaration  or  a 
resolution;  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  voeu  is  considered  so 
important  that  the  Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is 
advisable  and  expedient,  and  its  hope  and  desire  that  it  be  done. 

The  dividing  line  between  a  declaration  and  resolution  on 
Uie  one  hand  and  the  voeu  on  the  other  is  thus  very  slight,  and 
the  voeu  may  in  reality  be  a  declaration  or  resolution  even 
although  it  be  included  in  the  less  formal  and  supposedly 
inferior  category.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  voexix 
complete  in  themselves  and  which  recommend  that  the  powere 
by  diplomatic  action  give  full  effect  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Conference.  For  example,  the  weu  dealing  with  the 
court  of  arbitral  justice  recommends  that  the  powers  establish 
the  court  upon  the  basis  of  the  project  of  a  convention  adopted 
by  the  Conference  as  the  result  of  prolonged  discussion. 
Indeed,  the  project  was  voted  as  a  Declaration*  but  owing  to 
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as  of  the  belligerent  that  its  rights  and  duties  be  ascertain' 
and  certain  in  advance  of  hostilities,  rather  than  that  any  par- 
ticular precedent,  be  it  continental  or  Anglo-American,  be 
adopted. 

The  labors  of  the  Fourth  Commission,  however,  were  m 
vain,  for  they  will  be  of  advantage  to  a  third  conference, 
indeed  the  failure  of  the  Second  Conference  to  reach  positiw 
conclusions  makes  the  convocation  of  a  future  conference  well- 
nigh  a  necessity.  The  recommendation  of  the  commission 
and  of  the  Second  Conference  that  *'the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  conference"  is  not  an  empty 
hope  or  desire,  because  experience  shows  that  the  voeuz  oj 
one  conference  are  the  conventions  of  its  successor. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
labor  of  the  various  commissions.  There  are,  however,.lffo 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Final  Act  which  were  notdiscussed 
in  commission,  but  which,  however,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Conference  reaffirming  the  resol 
tion  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  13 
tation  of  military  expenditure;  and  the  second  is_thfi_reci 
mendation  that  a  third  conference  be  held  "within  a  peril 
Corresponding  to  that  which"  has  elapsed  since  the  pfcceStni 
conference,'*  and  that  the  program,  organization,  and  proce- 
dure for  the  future  conference  be  detennined  in  advance  of  its 
meeting.  As  these  matters  will  be  fully  considered  later,  it 
is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  indicate  their  importance 
without  discussing  their  details. 


9.    The  Natuke  of  Coxventiovs,  Declarations,  Resoltt 
TiONs,  Recommendations  or  Voeux 


The  positive  results  of  the  Second  Conference  appear  in  the 
Final  AcFin  the  form  of  thirteen  conventions,  a  signed  ar 
unsigned  declaration,  a  resolution  anative  wcitx.ol  which  th^ 
hrst  and  last. — the  eslal)Uyliiuuut  of  th«  C?)un  o!  aroitral 
justice  and  the  meeting  of  a  third  conference — ^are  recommci] 
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fdfttions  adopted  after  profound  discussion  and  deliberation. 
Th'*  '*""*" -ntions  and  signed  declaration  on  balloons  are  con- 
tra red"into  by  independent  nations  "by^wKch  they 
fw  1  •  ledge  themselves  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  specified 
things,  i  he  unsigned  declaration  on  arbitration  proclaims 
the  prinf'inlp  of  i^nnipulsor>' arbitration  and  in  so  far  establishes 
Tl.  :l  on  the  limitation  of  amagients^is  less 
ormal  than  a  declaration,  but  is  nevertheless  a  finding  or 
expressioD  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  in  concrete  form 
on  the  point  in  question.  These  three  forms  are,  however, 
regarded  as  complete  and  binding  in  themselves,  in  that  they 
express  a  definite  conclusion  irrespective  of  future  action  by 
the  powers  upon  thrir  ratification. 

The  last  class,  technically  termed  "roewx,"  do  not  create 
a  legal  obligation  as  is  the  case  with  the  conventioiT'and 
agncd  declaration;  nor  do  they  declare  the  existence  of  a 
principle  as  the  declaration,  nor  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 
as  b  the  case  with  a  resolution.  The  voeu  expresses  a  hope, 
a  deam,  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  thatlomething 
be^ne  in  the  future  which  the  Conference  was  unable  to  do. 


From  this  standpoint  the  voeu  is,  in  simplest  terms,  a  confes- 
son  of  failure  to  agree  upon  a  convention,  a  declaration  or  a 
resolution;  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  voeu  is  considered  so 
important  that  the  Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is 
advisable  and  expedient,  and  its  hope  and  desire  that  it  be  done. 
The  dividing  line  between  a  declaration  and  resolution  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  voeu  on  the  other  is  thus  very  slight,  and 
the  voeu  may  in  reality  be  a  declaration  or  resolution  even 
although  it  be  included  in  the  less  formal  and  supposedly 
inferior  categor>'.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  voeux 
complete  in  themselves  and  which  recommend  that  the  powers 
by  diplomatic  action  give  full  effect  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Conference.  For  example,  the  voeu  dealing  with  the 
eourt  of  arbitral  justice  recommends  that  the  powers  eRtablish 
the  court  upon  the  basis  of  the  project  of  a  convention  adopted 
by  the  Conference  as  the  result  of  prolonged  disciission. 
Indeed,  the  project  was  voted  as  a  Declaration,  but  owing  to 
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the  opposition  of  Belgium,  Roumania  and  Switzerland  that  it 
take  this  form  in  the  Final  Act,  and  the  feeling  freely  expressed  in 
the  Conference  that  a  declaration  could  not  be  included  in  the 
Final  Act  against  the  expressed  opposition  of  a  single  power, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  it  figure  in  the  Final  Act  as  a  voeu. 
The  three  powers  agreed  to  withdraw  their  opposition  on  this 
condition,  and,  while  they  remained  opposed  to  the  project, 
they  abstained  from  voting  against  the  voeu  and  its  insertion 
as  such  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  The  difference  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  form,  for  whether  as  declaration,  resolution  or 
simple  voeu  it  goes  forth  to  the  world,  not  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Conference  but  with  its  recommendation  that  the 
court  be  established  as  soon  as  the  powers  agree  upon  the 
appointment  of  judges  and  the  composition  of  the  court. 

In  the  next  place  the  voeu  concerning  the  meeting  of  a  third 
conference  is  in  reality  a  resolution,  for  it  recommends  that  a 
future  conference  '*  be  held  within  a  period  corresponding  to 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  Conference."  This 
is  an  expression  of  opinion  based  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference that  such  a  Conference  should  meet. 

The  second^  third  and  fourth  ^meitx  express  the  opinion  that 
the  powers  should  in  case  of  war  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
pacific  relations,  more  especially  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  States 
and  neutral  countries  (No.  2);  that  the  powers  regulate  by 
special  treaties  the  position  "as  regards  military  charges  of 
foreigners  residing  within  their  territories"  (No.  3);  that 
the  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  conference,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Powers  may  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  "  war  by 
sea  the  principles  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land"  (No.  4), 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  voeu  is,  that  in 
the  first,  the  Conference  recommends  for  adoption  a  certain 
carefully  devised  plan,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Powei^  should  by  diplomatic  negotiation 
define  and  regulate  the  status  of  certain  classes  and  property, 
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&nd  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare  be  included 
in  the  program  of  and  be  codified  by  the  next  conference. 

However  subtle  the  distinction  between  an  unsigned  decla- 
ration, resolution,  and  voeu,  the  fact  is  that  they  all  figure 
among  the  positive  results  of  the  Conference,  and,  by  incor- 
poration in  the  Final  Act,  are  permanently  preserved  and  sent 
forth  with  the  approval  of  the  Conference. 

Without  venturing  a  positive  opinion  on  a  subject  which 
troubled  the  Conference  and  which  was  not  resolved  by  it, 
it  seems  that  the  distinction,  however  shadowy  and  subtle  in 
some  respects,  is  sufficiently  clear  and  definite.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  (1)  Acts 
of  the  Conference  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  wliich 
presuppose  and  require  the  ratification  by  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  participating  countries,  such  as  the  conventions 
and  the  signed  declaration;  when  so  ratified  these  conventions 
and  declarations  become  acts  of  the  various  nations  ratifying 
Ibem  and  acquire  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  twofold  charac- 
tw  of  national  laws  and  international  obligations.  (2)  The 
declaration,  resolution  and  voeu^  not  signed  individually  and 
separately  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  which  neither  pre- 
suppose nor  require  ratification  by  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  participating  countries.  However  important  and  com- 
plete in  themselves  they  are  imperfect  in  that  they  remain  acts 
of  the  Conference,  whether  they  declare  the  existence  of  a 
principle,  formulate  a  resolution,  utter  an  opinion  and  recom- 
ntend  its  adoption  in  concrete  and  specific  form,  or  suggest  in 
general  terms  the  desirability  of  future  action  of  a  more  or  less 
definite  nature  in  regard  to  certain  specified  subjects.  They 
do  not  create  a  legal  obligation  as  in  the  case  of  the  conven- 
tions and  signed  declaration  perfected  by  subsequent  ratifi- 
cation ;  they  create  at  most  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  powers 
to  secure  their  enactment  in  appropriate  form.  They  differ 
among  themselves  in  degree  not  in  kind,  and  rank  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  completeness  of  the  project 
&im1  the  recommendation  attached  to  them.  In  a  word,  the 
CQQveDtioD  or  signed  declaration  is  a  law  proposed   to   the 
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nations  for  ratification;  the  unsigned  act  is  a  project  for  future 
consideration. 

10.    Th^  Closing  of  the  Conference 

The  Second  Conference  met  for  the  last  time  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  18,  1907,  at  which  time  several  formal  ad- 
dresses were  delivered.  Of  these,  two  vAW  be  noticed:  the 
address  of  the  president,  M.  de  Nelidow,  and  that  of  M.  van 
Tets  van  Goodriaan. 

M.  de  Nelidow  opened  his  address  with  a  summary  account 
of  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished,  and,  in  speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  made  possible  the  work  of  the 
commissions,  especially  that  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Commis- 
sionSf  said: 

I  shall  dwell  but  an  instant  on  the  spirit  of  concord  and  un- 
derstanding which  characterized  the  disposition  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  commissions.  When  persons  unacquainted  with  our 
labors  judge  the  work  of  our  Conference,  they  too  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  work  out  abstract 
theories,  or  to  seek  by  speculations  of  the  mind  ideal  solutions 
of  the  problems  submitted  to  us.  We  are  the  servants  of  our 
governments,  and  we  act  by  virtue  of  special  instructions  based 
primarily  on  the  interests  of  our  respective  countries.  The 
higher  considerations  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  general 
should  without  doubt  serve  as  guides  to  us  in  this,  but  we  can 
not  help  having  primarily  in  view  the  intentions  of  our  govern- 
ments when  carrying  these  instructions  out.  Now  the  direct 
interests  of  the  greatest  nations  are  often  diametrically  opposed. 
It  was  in  seeking  to  conciliate  them  and  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with  the  theoretical  requirements  of  absolute  law  and 
justice  that  the  spirit  of  understanding,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  engaged,  and,  viewed  from  this  light,  it  acquires 
a  double  value. 

Passing  from  the  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  various  commissions  and  the  Conference,  he  continued: 


However,  it  is  not  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  chief  aigniti- 
cance  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  lies,  in  my  opinion.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  chief  guaranties  of  the  main- 
tenance of  peaceful  relations  among  peoples  is  a  most  intimate 
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knowledge  of  their  reciprocal  interests  and  needs,  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  and  varied  relations,  which,  being  extended 
more  and  more,  finally  creates  among  them  a  moral  and  mate- 
rial solidarity,  which  is  constantly  more  opposed  to  any  war- 
like enterprise.  The  present  Conference  has  accomplished  the 
greatest  progress  in  this  regard  that  humanity  has  ever  made. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  representatives  of  all  constituted 
governments  have  met  for  the  discussion  of  interej»ts  which  are 
common  to  them  all,  and  which  tend  to  the  welfare  of  all  human- 
ity. Besides  this,  the  association  of  the  representatives  of 
L&tin  America  in  our  labors  has  unquestionably  added  new 
and  very  valuable  material  to  the  common  treasury  of  inter- 
national political  science,  the  value  of  which  material  was 
but  imperfectly  known  to  us  up  to  the  present.  The  represent- 
atives of  Central  and  South  America  have  had  occasion,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  internal 
mtufition  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  European  nations, 
which,  with  their  various  institutions,  historically  developed, 
and  their  traditions  and  individual  peculiarities  offer  political 
conditions  which  are  considerably  different  from  those  under 
which  the  young  peoples  of  the  new  world  live  and  progress. 
There  was  thus  an  advantage  on  both  sides  in  this  closer  ac- 
quaintance and  in  the  collaboration  to  which  the  Conference 
gave  rise  and  which  will  constitute  a  real  progress  for  humanity. 
We  can,  therefore,  deny  the  charge  which  it  is  attempted  to 
make  against  us  by  claiming  that  we  have  done  nothing  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  nothing  for  the  progress  of  human 
solidarity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  in  this  line.  The  peoples  must  be  educated  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  leam  to  appreciate  and  love  one  another  while  each  pre- 
its  peculiarities  and  the  traditions  which  are  dear  to  it. 


The  real  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  development  of  humanity 
in  the  direction  of  moral  solidarity,  of  right  and  of  justice,  will 
not  fail  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  with  sincerity  and 
good  faith.  May  their  efforts  serve  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
effects  of  a  certain  kind  of  publicity,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
only  to  excite  nations  against  one  another  for  selfish  purposes, 
stirring  up  hatred,  purposely  envenoming  the  slightest  political 
incidents,  and  creating  or  aggravating  thereby  the  dangers 
which  may  menace  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  we  are  called  upon  to  strive.* 

Before  concluding  his  address,  M.  de  Nelidow  expressed  his 
cordial  thanks  to  the  delegates  and  oflScers  of  the  Conference, 

*  For  the  text  of  the  addreoe,  see  La  Dcuxi^me  Cx^of^rence  Interuacionalt 
4*  la  ?tkx,  1007,  Aeua  et  Documents,  Vol  I,  pp.  686-690. 
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and  proposed  a  telegram  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Conference,  and  also  the  tele- 
gram to  Presidejit  Roosevelt,  previously  quoted.' 

The  Dutch  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  then  closed  the  Con- 
ference with  a  short  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  offered 
the  hospitality  of  The  Hague  to  the  next  Peace  Conference,  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  selection  of  The  Hague  as  the 
regular  and  permanent  headquarters  of  the  peace  conferences. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  proposing  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia: 

The  Second  Peace  Conference,  at  its  closing  session,  very 
respectfully  expresses  its  deep  gratitude  to  the  august  initiator 
and  promoter  of  the  humanitarian  work  of  pe^ce  on  which  it 
has  labored  under  the  presidency  of  Your  Majesty's  represent- 
ative. 


The  Second  Conference  has  passed  into  history,  and  we 
already  hear  the  advance  guard  of  posterity  proclaiming  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  was  a  failure,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was 
a  success.  Thirteen  international  conventions^  a  signed  decla- 
ration, a  declaration  and  resolution,  and  five  recommendations, 
including  the  important  one  that  a  third  conference  be  held, 
can  not  be  considered  as  evidences  of  failure.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  Conference  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
the  layman  and  enthusiast;  but  that  it  was  in  any  sense  a 
failure,  that  it  was  imworthy  of  its  predecessor,  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  successor,  can  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  could  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time 
within  the  four  watts  of  one  and  the  same  room,  and  for  the 
period  of  four  monttis  exchange  views,  reconcile  differences, 
discuss  questions  of  grave  international  concern,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  governments  conventions  of  great 
and  fundamental  importance,  would  alone  justify  the  call  and 
point  to  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  day. 

>Seep.  HI. 
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The  deliberate  judgment  of  our  honored  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  will  probably  be  the  verdict  of  posterity: 

The  work  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  presents  the  great- 
eet  advance  ever  made  at  any  single  time  toward  the  reasonable 
and  peacefiil  regulation  of  international  conduct,  unless  it  be  the 
advance  made  at  The  Hague  Conference  of  1899. 

The  most  valuable  result  of  the  Conference  of  1899  was 
that  it  made  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  1907  possible.  The 
achievements  of  the  conferences  justify  the  belief  that  the 
world  has  entered  upon  an  orderly  process  through  which,  step 
by  step,  in  successive  conferences,  each  taking  the  work  of  its 
predecessor  as  its  point  of  departure,  there  may  be  continual 
progress  toward  making  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  conform 
to  their  peaceful  professions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

1.    The  Personnel  of  the  Delegates 

Before  passing  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  various 
conventions  concluded  at  the  conferences  at  The  Hague,  it 
inay  be  well  to  consider  the  principle  of  representation,  the 
classification  of  the  delegates,  the  personnel  of  some  of  the 
important  delegations,  the  influence  of  the  delegations  upon 
the  Conference,  based  upon  the  standing  of  the  country  in  the 
world  at  large  and  the  impression  produced  by  its  delegates 
at  the  Conference  upon  the  progress  of  the  work.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  it  may  likewise  be  not  without  interest  to  sketch  , 
the  unofficial  life  of  the  delegate,  in  order  that  the  Conference  ' 
at  The  Hague  may  become,  at  least  in  some  measure,  a  living 
reality. 

An  examination  of  the  program  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  First  Conference  determines,  in  large  measure, 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  successful  work  at  the  Confer- 
ence; for  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  program  concerned 
matters  dealing  with  land  and  naval  warfare,  and  that  Article 
8  dealt  with  the  various  means  by  which  international 
difficulties  might  be  settled  by  peaceful  means  and  war  averted. 
For  adequate  consideration  of  land  and  naval  warfare,  tech- 
nical delegates  would  be  indispensable,  because  the  laymen, 
however  willing  and  however  open-minded,  could  not,  without 
excessive  application »  understand  the  necessary  technical  de- 
tails, and  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  choose  properly 
between  the  various  projects  submitted. 

A  humanitarian  principle  is  easily  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated by  all,  but  the  means  by  which  this  humanitarian  princi- 
ple may  be  applied  in  warfare  on  land  and  sea  so  as  not  to 
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obetnict  hostilities,  and  thus  fail  of  appIicatioD,  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  those  experienced  in  such  matters.  There- 
fore, each  of  the  larger  States  represented  at  the  Conference 
selected  a  military  delegate  and  a  naval  delegate,  who,  under- 
standing the  subject  in  its  technical  details,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  could  thus  speak  with  authority,  and  forecast  the 
probable  effect  of  the  regidation  proposed  upon  the  organi- 
sation of  the  home  country. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  equally  desirable  to  have  present 
at  the  conference  delegates  familiar  with  the  origin  and  history 
of  arbitration,  because  arbitration  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  favorite  means  of  adjusting  international  contro- 
vermefi  susceptible  of  judicial  treatment.  Therefore,  delegates 
familiar  with  international  law,  and,  if  possible,  familiar 
with  the  practical  conduct  of  arbitration,  would,  by  their 
presence  and  experience,  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  proposals 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  practical  people,  because 
they  had  been  engaged  with  success  in  actual  controversies. 
If,  as  actually  happened,  an  arbitration  tribunal  was  to  be 
created,  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  had  served  as 
arbitrators  would  be  invaluable,  and,  in  drafting  procedure  for 
0ueb  a  tribunal,  no  safer  guide  could  be  found  than  the  rules 
and  regulations  previously  adopted  and  found  serviceable. 
The  experience  of  those  who  framed  the  rules  and  applied 
them  would  naturally  be  determinative.  Therefore,  profes- 
sors of  international  law  and  jurists  of  experience  in  arbitra- 
tion, were  selected  and  appointed  by  the  various  States. 

And,  finally,  the  very  nature  of  the  Conference  itself,  a 
diplomatic  assemblage  in  which  negotiation  plays  a  leading 
r61e,  necessitated  the  presence  of  diplomats  by  profession, 
in  whose  judgment,  abihty,  and  character  the  Conference  could 
place  implicit  confidence.  Such  would  seem  to  be,  in  general, 
the  requirements  imposed  by  theory,  and  such  was,  in  fact, 
the  actual  character  of  the  delegates.  The  personnel  of  a  few 
o(  the  delegations  of  the  First  and  later  of  the  Second  Con- 
f^rt^nce  will  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  show  the  exact  nature  of 
their  composition. 
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The  German  delegation  was  composed  of  Count  Miinster,  a 
trained  and  experienced  diplomat,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  Ambassador  of  Germany  to  France;  Baron  von 
Stengel,  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich,  second  delegate ; 
Dr.  Zorn,  professor  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and 
later  at  Bonn,  scientific  delegate;  Colonel  Gross  von  Schwartas- 
hoff,  military  expert;  and  Captain  Siegel,  Naval  Attach^  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Paris,  naval  delegate.  Of  this  personnel 
as  a  whole,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  said  in  his  interesting 
Autobiography,  so  frequently  quoted: 

It  forms  a  really  fine  body,  its  head  being  Count  Miinster, 
whom  I  have  already  found  very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  i 
and  its  main  authority  in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor 
Zom,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough, 
as  if  by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron  von  , 
Stengel ',  of  Munich,  who  has  wTitten  a  book  against  arbitration;] 
and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartzhoff,  said  to  be  a  maoj 
of  remarkable  ability  in  military  matters,  but  strongly  preju^ 
diced  against  the  Russian  proposals.^ 

Austria-Hungary  was  represented  by  Count  Welscrsheimb, 
a  man  of  large  diplomatic  experience;  M.  Gaetan  Merey  de 
Kapos-Mere,  assistant  delegate,  who,  as  first  delegate  at  the 
Second  Conference,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  Dr. 
Henri  Lammasch,  professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
assistant  delegate,  who  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both 
conferences,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  results  of  each. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  M.  Auguste  Beemaert,  Presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who,  as  president  of 

^In  the  course  of  the  eveninj^  one  of  my  European  coUeag:ues.  who  is 
especially  familiar  with  the  inner  history  of  the  calling  of  the  conference, 
told  me  that  the  reason  why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not 
that  he  wrote  the  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  arbitration,  which 
caused  his  appointment  to  be  so  unfavorably  commented  upon,  but  because,  J 
as  an  eminent  professor  of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavaria;  and 
that  as  Bavaria,  though  representeti  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  invited, 
it  waa  thought  very  essential  that  a  well  known  man  from  that  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  the  general  German  delegation. — Dr.  White  in  his  Auto- 
biography, Vol.  II,  p.  284. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  359. 
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the  First  Commisaion  in  the  First  Conference,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Commission  in  the  Second  Conference^  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  the  conferences;  and  M. 
Descamps,  Senator,  who,  as  an  expert  in  arbitration,  and 
as  re[>orterof  the  Third  Commission,  to  which  Article  8  of  the 
program  was  referred,  rendered  services  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  American  delegation  was  composed  of  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White.  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin;  Mr.  Seth  Low,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  a  gentleman  of  large  educational 
and  p)olitical  experience ;  Mr.  Stanford  Newel,  American  Minister 
to  The  Hague;  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  naval  delegat<5,  whose 
experiences  in  the  Navy,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  technically 
qualified  him  for  the  position,  and  whose  works  upon  naval 
warfare  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  century ;  Captain 
Crorier,  military  delegate,  whose  career  at  The  Hague  marked 
him  for  the  promotion  with  which  he  was  rewarded ;  and  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Rolls,  delegate  and  secretary  of  the  delegation, 
whose  experience  as  a  lawyer,  interest  in  arbitration,  and 
profound  ability,  made  him  at  once  a  power  in  the  Conference, 
and  whose  role  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  in  producing 
the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International 
Difficulties.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  note  the  respect  in 
which  Mr.  Holls  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  of  the  First 
Conference,  and  that  his  memory  was  cherished  as  a  precious 
tradition  by  the  members  of  the  Second  Conference.  The 
adopted  son  of  the  great  Republic  shed  a  luster  upon  it  vouch- 
safed to  few  in  so  short  and  busy  a  life. 

Of  the  French  delegation,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
M-  L/on  Bourgeois,  former  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Fordpi  Affairs,  former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  constant  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitration, 
whose  kindliness  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  linguistic  ability, 
eoabled  him  to  perform  great,  indeed  invaluable  services; 
aiuJ  Professor  Louis  Renault,  professor  in  the  Paris  Law 
School,  legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose 
wide  knowledge  of  international  law,  and  technical  familiarity 
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with  all  branches  of  public  law  made  him  a  safe  and  sure  guide 
in  the  Conference  and  in  the  smaller  committees  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  important  documents. 

The  British  delegation  was  headed,  and  the  Conference  was 
at  times  dominated,  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to  whom  in 
large  measure  is  due  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court.  He 
was  admirably  seconded  in  the  naval  and  military  sections 
of  the  program  by  Admiral  Sir  John  A.  Fisher,  naval  delegate, 
and  by  General  Sir  J.  C.  Ardagh,  military  delegate. 

The  Italian  delegation  was  represented  by  Count  Nigra, 
the  Italian  AmbassadoratViennaand Senator  of  the  Kingdom, 
once  the  private  secretary  of  Cavour,  and  whose  diplomatic 
services  in  France  during  the  r^me  of  Napoleon  III,  counted 
for  much  in  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Holland  was  admirably  represented  by  Jonkheer  Van  Kar- 
nebeek,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vice-President  of 
the  Conference,  whose  services  as  ref>orter  and  intermediary 
were  of  great  and  permanent  value.  M.  Asser  brought  to 
the  Conference  a  trained  knowledge  in  private  and  public 
international  law,  and  his  experience  as  arbiter  in  interna- 
tional controversies  enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority  on 
these  subjects. 

Russia,  as  was  expected,  was  strongly  represented:  its  first 
delegate,  Baron  de  Staal,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  was  not  only  first  delegate  of  his  country,  but  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  and  although  inexperienced  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  his  large  experience  in  public  affairs, 
his  geniunc  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  his  kindly  demeanor,  endeared  hira  to  his  col- 
leagues and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Father"  Staal ;  M. de 
Martens,  well  known  as  an  author  of  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive treatise  on  international  law,  whose  experience  and  ability 
in  matters  of  arbitration  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  "Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom;"  Colonel  Gilinsky,  military  delegate, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  burden  and  the  privilege  of  explain- 
ing and  defending  the  military  proposals  of  Russia;  and 
Capt£un  Scheine,   naval  delegate,  specially  charged  with  the 
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conduct  of  the  naval  proposals.  The  delegation  likewise  in- 
cluded M.  Ovtchinnikow,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  whose 
services  as  technical  delegate  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conference. 

E^ch  power  was  left  absolute  liberty  both  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations as  well  as  to  the  number  of  delegates  chosen  by  it  to 
attend  the  Conference,  and  while  each  State  invited  to  the 
Conference  possessed  but  a  single  vote,  the  size  of  the  delega- 
tion depended  somewhat  either  upon  the  real  or  fancied  impor- 
tance of  the  power,  and  the  interest  it  took  or  might  seem  to 
take  in  the  success  of  the  Conference.  Thus^  Montenegro  was 
represented  by  Russia,  and  Greece  sent  one  delegate;  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  Luxemburg,  Mexico  and  Persia,  two;  Belgium, 
Roumania,  Servia  and  Switzerland,  three;  China,  Siam  and 
Turkey,  four;  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  five;  Austria-Hungjiry, 
France  and  the  United  States,  six;  Russia,  eight.  The  large 
number  of  secretaries  (6)  attending  the  French  delegation 
was  justified,  not  merely  by  the  importance  of  France  and 
the  r61e  it  naturally  would  take,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  Conference  being  French,  the  presence  of 
A  number  of  capable  and  efficient  French  secretaries  would 
add  greatly  to  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  reports.  Russia  was  represented  by  eight 
delegates  and  five  secretaries,  the  largest  representation 
of  the  Conference,  but  this  number  could  not  be  considered 
excessive;  for  the  delegates  represented  Montenegro  as  well, 
and  the  duty  of  presenting  and  expounding  the  Russian 
projects  made  it  seem  desirable  that  the  Russian  delegation 
ibould  be  ecjuai,  intellectually  and  physically,  to  the  great  and 
self-imposed  burden  of  calling  and  directing  the  Conference.' 

The  delegates  were  not  all  of  equal  rank.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries represented  the  sovereignty  of  the  appointing  State, 
and  formed  what  may  be  called  the  first  or  highest  class.  The 


'  For  the  names  of  the  Delegates,  see  Final  Act  of  First  Coaference, 
Vol.  U,  pp.  «3-77. 
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States  were  likewise  unlimited  in  the  number  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  designated  one  or  more  in  accordance  with  what 
were  conceived  to  be  their  best  interests,  for  example:  Ger- 
many, China,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  con- 
tented themselves  with  one  plenipotentiary  each ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Siam,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey,  each  selected  two;  both  of  the 
Mexican,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgian  delegates  were  plenipoten- 
tiaries; Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Russia  had  each 
three  plenipotentiaries;  France  and  Holland,  four;  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  appointed  five.  In  such  cases,  the 
delegates  were  known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  delegates. 

The  second  class  of  delegates  consisted  of  the  military  and 
naval  experts,  and  the  experts  in  international  law,  known 
respectively  as  the  technical  and  scientific  delegates.  The 
scientific  delegates  were,  generally  speaking,  jurists  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  domain  of  international 
law.  Meurer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Peace  Conference, 
indicates  the  following  as  especially  distinguished: 

Zorn,  of  Germany;  Lamraasch,  of  Austria;  Holls,  of  the 
United  States;  Renault,  of  France;  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia;  and 
Consul  General  Rolin,  of  Belgium.  In  this  class  of  scientific 
exponents  of  international  law  belong  likewise  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries de  Martens,  of  Russia,  Asser,  of  Holland,  and  Descamps. 
of  Belgium.  Among  the  military  delegates  the  following 
were  especially  prominent  in  the  later  proceedings:  Colonel 
Gross  von  Schwarzhoff,  of  Germany;  Lieutenant-Colonel  von 
Kuepech,  of  Austria;  Captain  Crozier,  of  America;  General 
Mounier,  of  France;  Major-General  John  Ardagh,  of  Great 
Britain;  Major-General  Zuccari,  of  Italy;  and  Colonel  Gilinsky, 
of  Russia.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  plenipotentiary  den 
Beer  Portugael,  formerly  Dutch  Minister  of  War.  In  naval 
matters  the  following  naval  delegates  especially  distinguished 
themselves:  Captain  Siegel,  of  Germany;  Count  Soltyk,  of 
Austria-Hungary;  Rear- Admiral  Pephau,  of  France;  Vice- Ad- 
miral Fisher, of  Great  Britain ;  Captain Tadema,  of  Holland;  and 
Captain  Scheine,  of  Russia.  In  this  group  Captain  Mahan,  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States,  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned.* 


*Meurer'«  HftAger  Friedenskonfereas,  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 
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A  third  group,  not  really  delegates,  was  composed  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  delegations.  Most  delegations  had  their 
own  secretaries ;  Germany,  for  example,  had  one,  while  Austria- 
Hungarj'  had  four  assistant  delegates,  but  no  secretary.  The 
following  States  had  no  specially  appointed  secretaries;  China 
(China  had,  however,  an  interpreter),  Mexico,  Luxemburg, 
Holland,  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Attache  or  minis- 
terial secretaries  with  the  duty  of  secretary  were  attached  to 
the  following  delegations:  Denmark,  Greece  and  Siam. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  invited  States  were  left  untram- 
meled  in  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  while  no  limitation  was 
placed  either  upon  the  number  or  qualification  of  the  repre- 
sentatives chosen,  nevertheless  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  past,  imposed  limita- 
tions both  as  to  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  delegates. 
Differing  in  numbers  and  in  experience,  the  States  were  repre- 
sented by  plenipotentiaries,  scientific  and  technical  delegates, 
and  secretaries,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  repre- 
sented their  respective  countries  and  the  national  interests 
coafided  to  them  with  remarkable  ability  and  success. 

The  late  Mr.  HoUs,  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  First 
Conference,  characterizes  the  leading  delegates  as  he  had 
learned  to  know  them  at  The  Hague,  and  the  pleasure  of 
aasodation,  in  the  following  happy  language: 

To  listen  to  the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  veteran  statesmen 
like  Baron  de  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and  Lord  Pauncefote;  to 
hear  the  profoundest  problems  of  International  Law  debated 
thoroughly  and  most  brilliantly  by  authorities  like  De  Martens, 
Amer,  Descamps,  Lammasch,  and  Zorn;  to  observe  the  noble 
ideadism  of  Baron  d'Estournelles,  the  sound  judgment  of  M. 
dc  Basily  and  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  and  the  unerring  pru- 
dence of  Switzerland's  efficient  representative,  M.  Odier, — and 
finally,  to  watch  the  perfection  of  decision  and  tact  in  the  firm 
bat  most  amiable  management  of  all  these  various  elements 
by  the  chairman,  M.  Bourgeois, — all  this  would  in  itself  be  of 
su£ficient  general  interest  to  deserve  an  enduring  record.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  impossible,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  steno- 
graphic report,  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  debates— 
the  animated  discussions — are  necessarily  lost.  The  admirable 
procfa'verbaux  of  Baron  d*Elatouruelles  summarize  most  accu- 
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rately  the  action  taken,  as  well  as  many  of  the  speechea  made, 
and  they,  together  with  the  present  writer's  own  recollections 
and  memoranda,  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  narrative  which 
is  hereinafter  given,  under  the  appropriate  article.*  ^ 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  personalities  of  the  First  Con- 
ference, I  have  relied  principally  upon  the  notices  found  in 
Dr.  White's  delightful  Autobiography,  and  Mr.  Holls'  author- 
itative volume  upon  the  Peace  Conference.  As  it  seenas, 
advisable,  however,  to  view  the  Conference  through  conti- 
nental eyes,  I  translate  and  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from 
Professor  Meurer's  elaborate  work  on  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference, which  has  already  been  laid  under  contribution: 

Even  the  secondary  Powers,  as  the  German  plenipotentiary 
Zom  afterwards  publicly  remarked,  had  very  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent representatives,  such  as  the  former  Belgian  Minister 
of  State  Beernaert,  ami  the  Dutch  Councillor  of  State  (now 
Minister)  Asser,  the  former  of  whom  was  characterized  by  his 
devout  enthusiasm  for  right  and  the  latter  as  a  sober-minded, 
acute,  practical  politician,  who  possessed  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  international  law  and  was  imbuetl  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  pacific  mission  of  international  law  similar  to  that  of 
the  honored  and  respected  Belgian  Descamps,  who  prepared 
the  celebrated  Memorial  to  the  Powers,  for  the  Brussels  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  1896. 

The  ''original  advocate  of  the  idea  of  peace,"  and,  so  to 
epeak,  the  father  of  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration,  was 
the  English  First  Plenipotentiary,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Am- 
bassador at  Washington. 

Pauncefote  had  already  played  a  leading  r61e  twice  in 
the  history  of  the  peace  movement.  He  brought  about  the 
draft  of  the  English- American  arbitration  treaty  in  1897.  This 
was  the  first  of  all  the  treaties  regarding  a  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion, though  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  because 
three  votes  were  lacking  in  order  to  make  up  the  legal  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  Sir  Pauncefote  gave  another 
sample  of  practical  peace  poUcy  when  war  was  imminent  be- 
tween England  and  America  on  account  of  the  Venezuela 
question.  He  succeeded  in  that  instance  in  bringing  the  dispute 
before  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which  sat  at  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of    on  Martens  at  the  time  of  the  Conference. 

The  American  delegation  was  headed  by  Mr.  White,  who 
is  well  known  throughout  extensive  circles  and  greatly  respected, 

>  Holla'  Pmm  Conference,  pp.  172-173. 
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and  who  was  Ambassador  at  Berlin  at  the  time.  Assisting 
him  were  a  number  of  distinguished  and  interesting  person- 
alities, among  them  being  the  prominent  naval  author  Mahan 
and  an  extremely  alert  lawyer,  the  German- American  Holts. 

Conspicuous  in  the  transactions  isj  the  Russian  university 
professor  and  privy  councillor,  von  Martens,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  professional  student  of  international  law  by  his 
numerous  works  on  this  subject,  and  who  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  second  commission  and  of  the  second  sub-com- 
mission with  the  greatest  skill,  besides  taking  an  active  part 
in  all  commissions  and  on  all  questions  by  his  suggestions  and 
awstance,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  the  office  of  president 
of  the  arbitration  court  at  Paris. 

We  admire  the  warm-hearted  eloquence,  parliamentary 
skill,  and  broad-minded  statesmanship  of  the  former  French 
prime  minister  and  later  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
Bourgeois,  whowas  the  youngest  of  the  heads  of  delegations 
to  The  HaguV,  ftlld  W!lU  WOUld  !!UVelJWeome  Minister  again  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  The  Hague  Conference^  but  refused  on 
account  of  his  duties  at  The  Hague.  He  not  only  presided  in 
an  admirable  manner  over  the  Third  Commission,  which  was 
the  largest  and  unquestionably  the  most  important  one,  but 
also  exerted  an  influence  over  the  other  commissions  by  smooth- 
ing over  conflicts  of  opinion,  and,  when  a  deadlock  occurred, 
m  the  proceedings,  by  referring  the  question  to  a  committee 
where  he  attended  to  the  matter  skillfully  and  successfully, 
"rathcrencrgctically  than  diplomatically,''  and  "with  tact  and 
firmnesB."  He  was  supported  by  very  prominent  representa- 
tivcfl  of  the  army  and  navy  (Mounier  and  Pephau),  as  well  as 
bj  a  first-class  authority  on  international  law  (Renault). 

The  parliamentary  skill  of  the  French  plenipotentiary 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  diplomatic  facilit)'  with  which  the 
chief  plenipotentiary  of  Italy,  Count  Nigra,  overcame  the 
difficulties  which  arose  in  the  proceedings.  He  was,  so  to 
speak,  also  the  dean  for  the  preservation  of  diplomatic  tradition 
and  international  comity,  and  everywhere  lent  earnest,  zealous 
cooperation. 

The  tenacious  idealism  of  the  French  deputy,  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant,  who  was  afterwards  referred  to  by  another  pleni- 
potentiary as  "one  of  the  most  attractive  and  genial  personal- 
itico  in  the  conference,"  acted  like  a  captivating  sermon. 

On  the  contrary,  the  German  Colonel  Gross  v.  SchwarzhofF, 
irfaose  tragic  death  during  the  conflagration  at  Peking  is  still 
freA  in  our  minds,  distinguished  himself  by  his  soldierlike 
frankness  and  determination,  while  Professor  Zorn,  the  scien- 
tific delegate  of  Germany,  won  recognition  through  the  scientific 
Mnificance,  warmth  and  forcefulness  of  his  deliverances. 
Tim  there  was  his  Austrian  colleague,  Dr.  Lammasch.  a  univer- 
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sity  professor,  whose  sincere  and  realous  efforts  in  securing 
compromises  won  him  a  place  of  honor  among  the  members  of 
the  Conference. 

Laboring  in  the  Peace  Conference  alongside  statesmen  aad 
diplomats  who  had  a  brilliant  career  behind  them,  and  alongside 
prominent  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  to  be 
noted  also  eminent  representatives  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law. 

It  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
that  such  jurists  as  v.  Martens,  Renault,  Lammasch,  Zorn, 
Asser,  Descamps  and  Rolin  were  invited  to  attend.  An  ap- 
propriate lesson  had  been  derived  from  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1864,  which  had  dispensed  with  professional  legal  assistance, 
and  this  lesson  was  confirmed  at  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
1874,  in  which  jurists  cooperated. 

Beside  the  Presidents  of  the  Conference,  of  the  Commissions 
and  Sub-commissions,  the  following  reporters  were  naturally 
conspicuous:  Count  Soltyk,  den  Beer  Portugael,  van  Karne- 
beek,  Renault,  Rolin  and  Descamps.  President  v.  Staal  was 
right  when,  in  hie  concluding  address,  he  called  their  works 
masterpieces  which  would  continue  to  be  an  authoritative 
commentary. 

Of  course  the  plenipotentiaries  had  but  to  talk  and  vote 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  but  strong  personalities 
wil!  always  stand  forth  in  every  gathering.  As  the  Conference 
itself  had  begun  in  an  entirely  unprepared  state,  the  main  part 
of  the  proceedings  were  carried  out  without  instructions,  and 
in  this  manner  the  individual  skill  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
showed  itself  to  better  advantage.  Purely  personal  declara- 
tions and  ballots  ad  referendum  were  the  rule  for  a  long  time. 

The  diversity  of  the  nations  showed  itself  plainly  in  the 
addresses,  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  the  Latin,  ehciting  loud 
applause,  while  the  sober  criticism  of  the  Teuton  also  had  its 
effect.^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Second  Conference  followed  in 
general  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  first,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  personnel  of  the  second  corresponded  in  like  manner 
to  the  personnel  of  the  first,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the 
nature  of  the  Conference  required  it,  and  the  precedent  of  1899 
was  too  persuasive  not  to  be  followed.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  first  Conference  were,  as  a  rule,  men  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  public  service,  and  who  had  won  enviable  reputations  as 


'  Meurer'8  Haager  FriodeoBkon/ereDz,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2-5. 
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diplomats,  statesmen,  and  leaders  of  public  opinion.    The 
Second  Conference  likewise  resembleti  the  firsts  in  that  the  first 
I  delegates  were  chosen  from  the  same  general  classes.    They 
were,  of  course,  much   more   numerous,  because  instead  of 
[  twenty-six  States  represented,  forty-four  appointed  delegates 
I  who  took  part  in  the  work,  and  a  forty-fifth  delegation  was 
i  admitted  just  before  the  close  of  the  Conference.     In  the  First 
[Conference,  Europe  and  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  America 
were  represented,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin-America,  unless 
Mexico  be  regarded  as  their  representative.     In  the  Second 
Conference,  the  Latin-American  States  were  invited,  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  responded.     We  have,  then,  a  Conference 
international  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  capable  of  legislating 
ad  referendum  for  the  world,  because  all  States  recognizing  and 
applying  international  law  were  invited,  and,  wdth  the  excep- 
tion of  Coata  Rica  and  Honduras,  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence.   The  assembly,  therefore,  was  geographically  interna- 
tional as  well  as  international  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word. 
The  various  phases  of  our  civilization,  the  various  traditions 
of  the  past,  the  various  systems  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
Uw,  and  the  various  languages  which  composed  this  modem 
babel,  gave  a  unique  character  to  this  first  truly  international 
ttBembly. 

Following  the  method  adopted  in  describing  the  personnel 
of  the  First  Conference.  I  mention  some  of  the  larger  and 
representative  delegations,  in  the  order  of  their  names  in 
French. 

Germany^s  first  plenipotentiar>'  was  Baron  Marschall  von 
fiieberstein.  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
leamoD,  and  jurist  by  training,  seven  years  Minister  of  Foreign 
AiiairB,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  Ambassador  in  the  storm- 
center  of  European  politics.  He  brought  to  the  Conference  a 
great  intellect,  supported  by  a  great  physique,  and  both  in 
experience  and  in  his  person  fitted  to  dominate  an  intema- 
liona]  assembly.  M.  Kriege,  the  second  German  plenipoten- 
tiar)',  occupies  the  position  of  assistant  legal  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.     Statecraft  is  not  his  forte; 
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the  traditional  insincerity  and  indirection  of  diplomacy  are 
foreign  to  his  manly  and  upright,  though  somewhat  unyielding 
nature.  His  training  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  his  view  is  that  of  his 
profession,  and  he  follows,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  my  Lord 
Coke,  "the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence"  whithersoever  it 
leads.  Vice-Admiral  Siegel,  the  naval  delegate,  added  to  the 
reputation  of  1899.  General  von  Giindell,  the  military  delegate, 
won  confidence  by  the  straight-forwardncis  and  sincerity  of  his 
views,  as  well  as  by  his  genial  personality.  Dr.  Zom,  who 
immortalized  himself  in  the  First  Conference  as  scientific  dele- 
gate, was  present,  but  was  not  permitted  by  his  delegation, 
for  reasons  which  a  foreigner  can  not  well  discuss,  to  take  that 
part  in  the  Conference  which  his  abilities,  measured  by  pa<rt 
achievement,  would  have  suggested.  The  German  delega- 
tion,— leaving  out  an  efiBcient  minor  personnel,  really  assist- 
ants to  the  delegation  rather  than  aids  to  the  Conference, — 
was  thus  composed  of  a  first  and  second  plenipotentiary,  of  a 
naval,  military  and  scientific  delegate.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  typical  delegation:  neither  too  largo  nor  too  small  for 
the  labor  imposed  upon  it.  Each  delegate  had  his  appropriate 
sphere  of  action,  and  was  qualified  for  it.  There  was  no  waste 
personnel,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  delegations  of  the  future 
will  follow  the  German  model,  and  be  limited  to  the  minimum 
requirement;  for  cx[x;rience  suggests  that  large  delegations  in 
a  representative  international  assembly  are  cumbersome  with- 
out any  compensating  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  American  delegation  was  composed  of  seven  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  two  technical  delegates,  and  the  delegation  as 
a  whole  is  susceptible  of  a  threefold  division :  First,  the  ambas- 
sadors, three  in  number:  Joseph  H.  Choatc:  first  plenipoten- 
tiary, Genera!  Horace  Porter,  second  plenipotentiary,  and 
Uriah  M.  Rose,  third  plenipotentiary;  second,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries without  the  rank  of  ambassador,  divisable  into  two 
groups,  of  whom  Mr.  David  Jayne  Hill  and  William  I.  Bu- 
chanan, whose  mission  was  general,  comprise  the  first  group, 
and  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  and  General  George  B.  Davis, 
respectively  naval  and  military  delegate,  comprise  the  sec- 
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ond:  third,  the  technical  delegates,  James  Brown  Scott, 
technical  delegate  and  expert  in  international  law,  and  Charles 
Henry  Butler,  expert  attach^  and  technical  delegate.  This 
delegation  is  typical  of  the  maximum  as  the  German  is  typical 
of  the  minimum. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  types,  two  Latin-American 
delc^tions  will  be  considered  in  their  alphabetical  order, — 
first,  the  /Vrgejitinc  Republic,  and  second,  Brazil. 

The  Argentine  Republic  sent  five  delegates,  of  whom  three 
were  plenipotentiaries  and  two  technical  delegates.  The  per- 
•oonel  of  the  Argentine  delegation  was  remarkable  in  all  re- 
spects for  the  distinguished  public  position  previously  occu- 
pied by  its  members,  for  example:  the  plenipotentiaries  MM. 
Saenz  Pena,  Drago,  and  Larreta,  had  been  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  General  Reynolds,  the  military  delegate,  was  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Array  and  Military  Attach^  at  Berlin. 
Captain  Martin,  naval  delegate,  was  former  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Naval  Attach^  at  London,  No  country  selected  a  more 
distinguished  and  more  capable  delegation. 

Brazil's  first  plenipotentiary,  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  had  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  The  second  plenipotentiary  was  M. 
Lisboa.  Brazilian  Minister  to  The  Hague.  The  military  and 
naval  delegates.  Colonel  de  Almeida  and  Captain  Burlamaqui 
de  Moura,  were  qualified  by  experience  in  their  various 
branches  of  the  service  to  represent  the  military  and  naval 
policies  of  their  country.  The  great  and  distinguished  r61e 
of  M.  Barbosa,  which  made  him  a  leading  personality  of  the 
Conference,  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Turning  now  to  the  Austrian  delegation,  we  find  it  headed 
by  an  Ambassador,  M.  Gactan  Mercy  de  Kapos-Merc,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  ready  debater  and  as  a  leader  of 
great  boldness,  shrewdness,  assurance,  and  force,  particularly 
b  the  later  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  The  scientific 
ddfigftte  was  Or.  Henri  Lammasch,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  who,  as  previously  stated,  won  the  respect  and 
ftdzniration  of  his  colleagues  by  his  profound  knowledge, 
gCDtleoess  of  manner,  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
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Conference.     Both  of  these  delegates  had  previously  repr 
sented  their  country  in  the  First  Conference. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  M,  Beemaert,  who,  as  President 
of  the  First  Commission  of  1899,  rendered  great  service  to  the 
Conference,  and  as  President  of  the  Second  Commission  of 
the  Second  Conference,  sustained  a  great  and  worthy  reputa- 
tion. M.  van  den  Heuvel,  the  second  plenipotentiary,  had 
been  Minister  of  Justice,  and  brought  to  the  Conference  trained 
legal  capacity,  great  subtlety  of  mind  and  fertility  of  resources, 
and  a  happy  and  incisive  phrase  which  greatly  enlivened  the 
proceedings;  indeed,  one  of  his  addresses  in  which  he  enforced 
his  views  by  a  reference  to  ''two  et  ceteras*'  as  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  program,  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  Conference. 
The  third  plenipotentiary,  Baron  Guillaume,  Minister  to  The 
Hague,  was  reporter  of  the  First  Commisson  in  succession  to 
Baron  Descamps.  and  his  elaborate  report  on  the  work  of  the 
commission  will  long  be  consulted  by  student  and  scholar. 

China  was  represented  by  an  Ambassador,  M.  Lou  Ts6ng- 
Tsiang,  and  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  plenipotentiary, 
who,  after  a  long  and  honorable  career,  culminating  in  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  of  the  United  States,  achieved  solid 
and  permanent  distinction  in  the  tortuous  paths  of  celestial 
diplomacy. 

No  delegation  was  more  adequately  represented  than  the 
French  delegation,  at  whose  head  was  M.  lAon  Bourgeois,  first 
plenipotentiary  and  President  of  the  First  Commission,  who, 
by  his  persuasiveness  and  profound  interest  in  the  purposes 
of  the  Conference,  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the 
First  Conference,  which  he  worthily  sustained — it  could  not  be 
enhanced — in  the  second.  The  second  plenipotentiary  was 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  who  likewise  rendered  the 
same  valuable  services  in  the  second  which  he  performed  in 
the  first.  As  Secretary  of  the  Third  Commission  of  1899,  as 
Secretary  of  the  First  Commission  of  1907,  as  intermediary 
between  divergent  and  seemingly  irreconcilable  views,  as 
translator  of  the  various  addresses  delivered  in  English,  he 
brought  the  delegates  into  close  touch  and  was,  in  a  word,  the 
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embodiment  of  the  gentleness  and  hope  appropriate  to  a  peace 
conference.  M.  Louis  Renault,  professor  at  the  Paris  Law 
School,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
the  third  plenipotentiary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference 
he  ably  and  tactfully  represented  the  views  of  his  delegation. 
As  reporter  of  various  commissions,  as  president  of  the  small 

I  editing  or  drafting  committee,  he  gave  to  the  various  projects 
clearness  of  form,  elegance  of  language,  and  that  legal  setting 

[necessary  to  international  documents.  The  military  delegate 
IS  General  of  Division  Amourelj  the  naval  delegate  Vice- 
Admiral  Arago.  both  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position.  M.  Henri  Fromagcot,  technical  delegate,  brought  to 
the  Conference  the  trained  mind  of  the  lawyer,  and  as  reporter 
of  the  Fourth  Commission  and  its  official  translator,  he  rendered 
services  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  not  given  to  many  young 
men  to  accquirc  in  so  short  a  time  such  a  solid  reputation  and 
so  many  titles  to  remembrance;  but  above  all,  his  honesty  of 

i  purpose,  his  gentleness  of  manner,  his  transparent  sincerity, 

tfiot  only  engendered  personal  affection,  but  reflected  credit  on 

\hia  country. 

The  British  delegation  was  a  large  one,  and  was  headed  by 

FSff  Edward  Fry  as  Ambassador.    Sir  Edward  was  the  Nestor 
of  the  Conference,  turned  eighty.    Trained  for  the  bar,  and 

'  havixig  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  as  judge,  and  as  Lord 
Jostice,  he  evidently  preferred  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  tbe  coxirt-room  to  the  dilatory  and  tortuous  methods  of 
(Eploaiacy.  A  lifetime  spent  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench 
koi  peculiar  weight  in  discussions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  his 
riiort  and  weighty  sentences,  as  befitting  a  judge,  were  always 
btened  to  with  respect.  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Lord  Reay,  and 
Sr  Henry  Howard,  respectively  second,  third,  and  fourth 
plenipotentiaries,  were  able  coadjutors.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Hurst,  technical  delegates,  commanded  universal 
mpect,  and  if  their  work,  mostly  in  the  small  committees, 
had  been  on  the  floor  of  the  commission,  it  would  have  given 
them  international  standing. 
The  Italian  delegation  conformed  to  the  minimum  type. 
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Count  Tomielli,  first  plenipotentiary,  was  president  of  the 
Italian  delegation,  and  as  President  of  the  Third  Commission, 
succeeded  in  impressing  it  with  his  views  and  bringing  them 
in  large  measure  to  realization.  M.  Fusinato,  formerly  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  while  ordinarily  silent  in  the  commis- 
sion,— due,  no  doubt,  to  Tomielli's  desire  to  represent  Italy  on 
all  occasions, — displayed  his  wonderful  vivacity  and  fertility 
of  resource  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Examination 
C,  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  Convention  of  1899  for 
the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences,  he 
displayed  the  rare  qualities  of  a  trained  lawyer  and  man  of 
afTairs. 

The  Japanese  delegation  was  headed  by  M.  Keiroku  Tsud- 
zuki,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  who,  in  conference,  com- 
mission, and  committee,  represented  his  country  and  its 
special  interests  with  admirable  tact  and  dignity,  using  as 
occasion  required,  French  or  English  with  equal  facility  and 
telling  effect.  It  was  noticeable  that  he  commended  even 
when  he  did  not  vote,  and  that  liis  favorite  method  of  express- 
ing dissent  was  not  by  a  negative  vote,  but  by  abstention,  in 
order  that  his  country  might  have  further  time  lor  reflec- 
tion. 

Norway  made  its  first  appearance  as  an  independent  nation 
at  the  Second  Conlerencc,  and  Francis  Hagerup,  former  Prime 
Minister  to  The  Hague,  made  a  distinct  impression  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Conference,  which  he  maintained  until  its  conclusion. 
As  President  of  the  First  Sub-Commission  of  the  Third  Commis- 
sion, he  contributed  materially  to  its  labors,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference.  The  technical  delegate, 
Mr.  Lango,  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
and  his  command  of  clear  thought  and  mastery  of  an  idioma- 
tic and  admirable  French  caused  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect,  both  in  the  commission  and  in  the  committees  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

The  Dutch  delegation  was  naturally  large,  because  while 
the  Conference  was  called  by  Russia  and  dominated  by  it, 
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Holland,  as  the  scat  of  the  Conference,  was  charged  in  great 
part  with  administrative  details.  M.  de  Beaufort,  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  first  plenipotentiary;  M.  Asaer, 
a  power  in  the  First  Conference,  was  a  leading  personality  of  the 
second,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  international  law, 
public  and  private,  as  well  as  his  experience  as  arbitrator  in 
intemationai  conflicts,  added  point  and  weight  to  his  frequent 
intervention.  Jonkhecr  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  former  Minis- 
ter of  War,  and  member  of  the  First  Conference,  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  enlightened  and  humanitarian  \iew3.  Ad- 
miral Roell,  former  Minister  of  Marine,  took  an  active  part  in 
naval  matters  and  represented  worthily  the  views  of  his  coun- 
try. The  same  may  be  said  of  M.  Loeff,  former  Minister  of 
Justice,  M.  van  Kamebeek,  assistant  delegate,  who  as  reporter 
and  master  of  the  modem  languages,  rapidly  and  gracefully 
tranalated  in  case  of  need. 

The  Portuguese  delegation  conformed  to  the  minimum  type, 
three  plenipotentiaries  and  two  technical  delegates,  but  its 
head,  the  Marquis  de  Several,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
and  M.  d'OIiveira  played  a  very  leading  and  honorable  part 
in  all  discussions  concerning  arbitration. 

The  Roumanian  delegation  consisted  of  two  plenipotentia- 
ries and  a  technical  delegate.  M.  Beldiman,  the  first  plenipo- 
tentiary, impressed  himself  on  the  Conference,  albeit  his  atti- 
tude was  largely  one  of  opposition. 

The  rfile  of  Russia  at  the  Conference  was  very  distinguished 
although  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  was  as  commanding  as  in 
1899.  The  reason  for  that  lies  perhaf>3  in  the  fact  that  the 
Rret  Conference  was  an  experiment  and  largely  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  proposer,  whereas  the  Second  Conference  was 
large  and  conscious  of  its  world-wide  representation  and 
ngnificance.  M.  de  Nelidow,  Ambassador  of  Russia  at  Paris, 
and  first  plenipotentiary,  was  President  of  the  Conference. 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  First  Conference,  his  views  on 
mediaton  were  incorporated  by  Mr.  Holls  into  the  "Con- 
vention for  the  Peaceful  Adjustmentof  International  Disputes." 
Although  in  poor  health,  he  presided  in  person  at  the  Confer* 
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ence,  attended  the  various  commissions,  and  was  a  constant  | 
visitor  in  the  committees.  If  he  did  not  enjoy  the  influence 
of  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Staal,  this  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  his  broken  health,  and  to  a  certain  distance  which  suggested 
to  the  uninitiated  indifference  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  J 
the  Conference.  The  procfe-verbaux  however  testify  to  an  un- 
varying dignity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  appeals 
to  the  delegates  at  important  and  crucial  moments  showed  that 
he  appreciated  to  the  full  the  importance  of  his  position.  The 
second  plenipotentiary  was  M.  de  Martens,  whose  presence  in 
international  conferences  is  a  guarantee  at  once  for  careful 
and  profound  preparation,  for  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  desire  to  terminate  its  proceedings 
with  substantial  results.  He  was  listened  to,  I  am  told  by 
members  of  the  First  Conference,  with  open-mouthed  interest, 
and  his  services  to  arbitration,  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
and  in  establishing  the  Permanent  Court,  have  given  him  a 
permanent  reputation  and  placed  him  high  among  the  bene- 
factors of  international  justice.  If  he  did  not,  in  the  Second 
Conference,  live  up  to  a  reputation  already  acquired,  this  is  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  he  suffered  from  gout  and  was 
often  confined  to  his  room.  M.  Tcharykow,  third  plenipoten- 
tiary and  Minister  to  The  Hague,  was  usually  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Russian  delegation  in  commissions,  and  in  admirable 
and  concise  French  explained  the  views  of  his  country.  M. 
Prozor,  technical  delegate,  as  editor  of  the  proc^s-verbaux, 
rendered  substantia!  and  enduring  services.  His  charm  of 
manner,  his  evident  desire  to  be  of  service,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  naval 
and  military  delegates  played  a  less  important  r6le  in  the  Con- 
ference, because  by  general  agreement,  disarmament  was  not 
the  burning  issue  at  the  Conference,  for  armament  rather  than 
disarmament  seemed  a  cardinal  principle  of  Russian  policy 
at  the  Second  Conference. 

Sweden  was  represented  by  M.  Hammerskjold  as  first  dele- 
gate. As  former  Minister  of  Justice  and  as  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified 
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and  genuinely  interested  in  the  cause  of  arbitration.  His 
influence  in  the  committeo  was  great,  and  always  used  to 
advance  the  cause  of  progress. 

Switzerland  was  represented  by  three  plenipotentiaries,  one 
of  whom,  M.Carlin,  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Federa- 
tion with  great  persistence.  Colonel  Borel,  as  reporter  of  the 
Second  Sub-Commission  of  the  Second  Commission,  and  as 
frequent  speaker  m  the  commission,  held  the  attention  and 
eoaunanded  the  respect  of  the  Conference,  as  did  also  Pro- 
feesor  Huber  upon  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he  addressed 
the  Conference. 

Such,  in  genera],  was  the  composition  of  the  delegations  of 
the  Second  Conference. 

2.     Influence  of  Various  Delegations  and  Delegates 

The  States  represented  at  the  Conference  were  regarded  as 
equals,  and  rightly  so,  for  equality  of  States  is  the  postulate 
of  international  law.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  happily 
phrased  it  in  the  case  of  The  Antelope, 

No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowl- 
edged than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and 
Geneva  have  equal  rights.  Its  result?  from  this  equality  that 
DO  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legis- 
lates for  itself,  hut  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone. 
A  rightf  then,  which  is  vested  in  all  by  the  consent  of  all  can 
be  divested  only  by  consent; — as  no  nation  can  prescribe  a  rule 
(or  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations.' 


Accepting  this  terse  statement  as  unquestioned  law,  it 
follows  that  each  nation  represented  at  the  Conference,  be 
it  or  its  delegation  large  or  small,  should  vote  as  an  equal 
OD  all  questions  before  the  Conference;  but  while  we  all 
freely  admit  the  equality  of  States  before  the  law,  expe- 
rieoce  shows  us  that  the  influence  possessed  by  States  varies 

*OMe  ot  TJu  Antalajm  (1S25),  10  Wheaton,  66,  122. 
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jiist  as  the  influence  of  a  man  who  is,  in  legal  parlanc 
the  equal  of  his  fellow.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  s 
States  are  legally  equal,  still  in  this  practical  world  of  ours  we 
must  not,  or  at  least  we  can  not,  ignore  the  historic  fact  that 
nations  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  world's  affairs  commen- 
surate with  their  traditions,  their  industry,  their  commerce, 
and  their  present  ability  to  safeguard  their  rights.  It  follows 
from  this  that  though  equal  in  theory,  their  influence  is  often 
unequal  in  practice.  Again,  we  know  that  just  as  men  special- 
ize in  certain  professions,  and  acquire  a  standing  by  so  doing, 
certain  nations,  whether  from  their  geographical  situation 
or  from  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce,  or  from 
military  and  intellectual  predominance,  acquire  an  influence 
which  others  not  so  circumstanced  fail  to  possess.  The 
recognition  of  this  is  not  the  recognition  of  inequality ;  it  is  a 
recognition  of  facts  as  they  actually  are,  which  can  not  be 
overlooked  in  seeking  to  establish  permanent  institutions. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  country  with  no  seacoast,  while  it  may 
have  large  commercial  interests,  afnd  while  its  views  upon^ 
maritime  warfare  are  sound  and  deserving  of  respect,  can  not 
expect  that  its  vote  on  a  question  of  maritime  law  be  re- 
ceived in  an  international  assembly  with  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  vote  of  a  great  maritime  power  would  be.  Ihi 
other  words,  while  Russia  and  Geneva  are  equal,  in  mari- 
time matters,  Russia  and  Switzerland  do  not  stand  upon 
the  same  plane  of  equality.  It  also  follows  that  as  no 
nation  can  legislate  for  another,  the  powers  of  large  mari- 
time interests  will  not  permit  the  votes  of  interior  countries 
to  dictate  or  prejudice  their  maritime  interests.  Therefore, 
a  proposed  maritime  reform  can  not  well  be  carried,  even  if  the 
vote  be  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor,  if  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Japan  be  opposed  to  its  realization.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  may  be  cited  the  American  project  for  the  abolition 
of  the  capture  of  unoR'cnding  enemy  property  upon  the  high 
seas.  The  four  powers  mentioned  declared  against  it,  and  as 
the  Conference  is  a  diplomatic  asssembly,  not  a  parliament,  the 
project  was  wisely  dropped.  A  more  extreme  illustration  of 
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e  influence  of  certain  maritime  powers  is  furnished  by  the 
failure  of  the  British  proposition  involving  the  abolition  of 
contraband,  which  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  opposed.  In  the  same  way,  the  attitude  of  Germany  in 
matters  of  land  warfare  would  be  determinative,  and  the  Con- 
ference shows  that  the  opposition  of  Germany  aided  and 
abetted  a  small  minority  to  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  not- 
withstanding an  overwhelming  vote  in  its  favor,  blocked  the 
will  of  the  Conference.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  is 
not  to  negotiate  conventions  which  some  may,  but  which  all 
must  observe,  and  therefore  powers  most  deeply  involved  and 
interested  in  the  outcome  must  agree  in  advance  to  the  prop- 
oation  and  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  excute  it  when 
voted.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  delegations 
at  The  Hague  did  not  and  could  not  possess  equal  influence  in 
framing  the  conventions,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal  equality  the  larger  States  either  forced  their 
views  upon  the  Conference  or  by  their  opposition  prevented 
an  unacceptable  projxxsition  from  being  accepted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  the  equality  of  the  States  that  the  minor- 
ity was  thus  enabled  to  constrain  the  majority.  I  beg  to 
quote  the  views  of  M.  Renault  upon  the  principle  of  equality 
and  the  useful  rdle  of  the  smaller  States  at  international  con- 
(erences. 


There  is  the  opportunity  for  small  States  to  take  a  very  use- 
ful part  provided  their  action  be  spontaneous  and  disinterested. 
They  above  all  are  better  able  to  support  just  causes,  first, 
becauae  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  caiTy  unjust  causes 
through.  They  then  serve  as  a  connecting  link;  they  find 
means  of  bringing  harmony  into  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
Qreat  Powers.  Some  of  the  delegates  have  done  yeoman's 
fler\*toe  in  that  direction. 

The  Conference  was  based  on  the  idea,  an  essential  one,  I 
grant,  that  the  States  are  juridically  equal.  They  are  all 
tovereigns,  equal  in  law,  etc.  Yet  facts  must  also  be  taken 
into  account,  better  tact  and  a  truer  notion  of  the  actual 
stuation  must  at  times  come  into  play. 

Now  juridically  equality  among  States,  if  taken  literally,  leads 
toabeurd  conclusions.     This  we  must  have  the  couraee  to  say. 
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I  will  take  an  instance  which  I  trust  will  not  hurt  any  sensi- 
bilities even  Lf  there  be  in  this  hall  persons  belonging  to  the 
small  nations  I  am  about  to  mention.  Can  it  be  admitted 
that  in  a  question  of  maritime  law  the  vote  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  or  even  of  Monten^ro  shall  have  as  much 
weight  as  that  of  Great  Britain?  Could  those  small  countries, 
on  the  plea  of  unanimity,  block  reforms  upon  which  the  great 
maritime  powers  are  agreed? 

Small  States  often  misapprehend  their  own  interests. 
They  think  that  obstinacy,  I  would  not  use  the  word  obstruc- 
tion, aflFords  the  best  means  of  asserting  their  independence, 
and  they  take  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ferences, which  nevertheless  are  of  so  great  benefit  to  them,  by 
not  taking  sufficient  notice  of  the  majority's  opinion.  In 
those  meetings,  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  they  find  the  invaluable 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  hearing,  to  claim  what  they  consider 
fair,  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  great  States  which  will  offset 
the  fears  inspired  by  powerful  neighbors.* 

It  ifl  seen,  therefore,  that  some  delegations  possessed  more 
influence  in  the  Conference  than  others,  and  it  is  equally 
capable  of  demonstration  that  certain  delegates,  whether 
representatives  of  leading  delegations  or  by  virtue  of  their 
character  and  ability,  enjoyed  greater  distinction  than  others 
and  profoundly  influenced  the  proceedings.  It  is  likewise  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration  that  certain  delegates,  irrespective 
of  their  delegations,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  personal  confidence 
which  counted  for  much  in  the  development  and  work  of  the 
Conference,  It  is  true  that  the  delegate  spoke  as  representa- 
tive of  a  state,  although  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  may  have 
represented  his  individual  views,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
views  expressed  with  clearness  and  persuasiveness  of  manner 
deeply  impressed  the  delegates,  who,  uidess  positively  instructed 
by  their  Governments,  rallied  to  the  support  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  appealed  to  their  judgment,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 

■  The  Work  of  The  Hague,  1899,  1907,  &  lecture  delivered  by  Professor 
Renault,  June  5,  190S»  in  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciencea.  Printed  in 
the  Aonales  des  Sciences  Folttiques  for  July  15,  190S,  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  F61ix  AlcaD,  Paris,  190S.  The  quotation  is  taken  from 
pp.  16-17  of  the  pamphlet.  See  also  Professor  Renault's  restatement  of 
his  views  in  an  address  on  the  Work  of  The  Ha^e  in  1899  and  1907.  deli\- 
ered  at  Kristiania.  Ailay  18,  1908,  before  the  Nobel  Institute. 
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these  personal  convictions,  transmitted  to  their  respective 
Governments,  resulted,  on  various  occasions,  in  obtaining 
instructions  from  the  home  Governments  which  permitted  the 
delegates  to  vote  according  to  the  convictions  developed  in 
the  Conference.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  commanding  personality  is  that  of  M.  Bourgeois, 
who  by  persuasiveness  and  the  force  of  argument,  secured  the 
reference  of  the  project  for  an  arbitral  court  of  justice  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  and  whose  unwavering  support 
and  conciliatory  attitude  in  the  conunittee  caused  it  to  be 
accepted  by  the  commission,  and  ultimately  voted  by  the 
Conference.  It  is  likewise  true  that  M,  Bourgeois's  support  of 
obligatory  arbitration  of  carefully  selected  topics  secured  a 
majority  in  favor  of  his  project,  although  many  of  the  delegates 
preferred  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  with  the  time-honored 
reaerves  of  independence,  vital  interest  and  honor.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Mr.  Choate  in  the  matter 
of  the  establishment  of  a  prize  court,  and  his  intervention  as 
mediator  between  the  German  and  British  delegations,  resulted 
in  a  modified  proposition,  which  eventually  proved  acceptable 
to  both  delegations,  and  is  embodied  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Establishment  of  a  Prize  Court.*  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
attitude  of  Marschall  von  Bicberstcin  on  all  occasions  carried 
great  weight,  not  merely  because  he  spoke  astherepresenta- 

*  U  ifl  not  for  a  subordinate  of  the  American  delegation  to  sound  Uie 
of  his  chief.  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Conference, 
hM  orprcunrfl  himself  with  great  precision  on  Mr.  Choate's  r6te  at  the 
Oonfereoce,  and  I  therefore  quote  his  measured  opinion  in  full.  Mr.  Foster 
says: 

**Tba  person  who  gained  the  mo0t  reputation  out  of  the  Conference 
was  Hr.  Choate,  the  head  of  the  American  delegation.  He  was  much 
handicapped  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  but  bis 
ability  as  a  speaker  was  recognized  early  in  the  sessions.  His  tong  train- 
tag  ai  the  bar,  his  political  and  diplomatic  exponcncc,  his  courtly  uddress 
1^  hifl  ready  wit,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  important  rdle  he  h:id  to 
pjbjr.  The  American  delegation  presented  more  important  and  contro. 
ywfd  propositions  than  any  'other  delegation,  and  Mr.  Choate  .... 
h&A  the  ehiel  burden  to  bear  in  their  defense.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
4ll^  be  aotagonired  able  men  in  the  opposition,  but  he  never  lost  the 
■Ad  mtiiMn  of  the  delegates. " 
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tive  of  a  great  power,  but  because  he  spoke  as  a  great  diplomat,] 
experienced  in  parliamentary  practice  as  well  as  in  difficult  and] 
subtle  negotiations.    Had  he  supported  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable,  he  would  have 
been,  without  doubt,  the  dominating  figure  from  the  opening 
to  the  close  of  the  Conference^  because  he  would  have  expressed 
in  his  person  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Conference,  and 
would  have  forced  their  realization.    At  all  times  he  was  a^ 
great  and  admired  figure,  who  never  ceased  to  arouse  interest, 
although  he  failed  to  command  implicit  confidence  by  reason 
of  his  attitude  on  arbitration.    There  were,  however,  three 
personalities  at  the  Conference  that  impressed  it  by  virtue  of  j 
their  character  and  ability,  irrespective  of  the  weight  naturally 
attributable  to  their  respective  delegations.     I  refer  to  Dr. 
Drago,  M.  Barbosa,  and  M.  Renault. 

Dr.  Drago  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  international 
conference,  and  the  country  which  he  so  worthily  represented 
likewise  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  a  great 
international  assembly.  Dr.  Drago's  name  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  proposition  for  the  limitation  of  force  in  the 
collection  of  contract  debts.  He  formulated  this  doctrine  in 
extreme  form  in  a  much-celebrated  note,  dated  December  29, 
1902.  The  American  project  introduced  by  General  Porter  was 
more  moderate  in  form  and  expression  than  Drago's,  yet  he 
cheerfully  supported  it,  and  it  was  due  to  his  energy,  straight- 
forwardness and  influence  with  the  delegations  of  Latin- 
America  that  it  was  eventually  accepted.  Their  confidence  in 
him  led  them  to  accept  his  leadership,  and  the  limitation  of 
force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts  is  in  no  small  measure 
his.  The  happy  cooperation  of  the  American  delegation  and 
Dr.  Drago  assures  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  Dr. 
Drago  was  largely  personal,  for  although  he  spoke  as  a  dele- 
gate of  Argentine,  it  was  not  Argentinian  influence,  but  the 
personal  influence  based  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Drago  which  inspired  the  confidence  of  his  Latin-American 
brethren  and  which  assured  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  dele- 
gates at  large. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  influence  of  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  was  per- 
sonal, for,  although  he  represented  a  great  and  a  growing 
country  of  the  western  world,  which  has  in  its  past  played  a 
leading  rftle,  especially  in  matters  of  arbitration,  and  whose 
future  is  full  of  boundless  possibilities,  M.  Barbosa's  influence 
was  not  only  that  of  a  delegate  of  Brazil,  but  of  a  representative 
of  Latln-.\nierica.  He  voiced  their  sentiments,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  equality  of  the  States  under  international  law,  the 
equality  of  right,  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  its  exercise,  he 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  against  real  or  fancied  aggres- 
sioD.  Ho  also  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  various 
States  that  claim  an  equal  influence  as  well  as  an  equal  vote  in 
the  regxilation  of  international  affairs.  A  man  of  great  ability. 
of  remarkable  grasp  of  international  law  and  a  command  of 
ready  and  idiomatic  French,  he  was  from  the  beginning  a  force, 
and  in  the  concluding  weeks  of  the  Conference  a  dominating 
personality.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  a  man  whom  I  admire, 
and  whose  attitude  I  understand  and  appreciate,  but  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  suggest  that  a  too  strict,  not  to  say  rigid, 
adherence  to  theory,  and  an  unwillingness  to  adjust  theory  to 
the  necessities  of  the  modem  world,  which  require  often  a 
rcnunciationof  an  extreme  right  in  the  interest  of  all,  prejudice 
aod  discredit  a  theory;  for 


»* 


by  the  argument,  a  principle  is  pressed  to  an  absurdity  as  a 
bubble  is  blown  until  it  bursts.  Looking  at  the  words  merely, 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  argument,  and,  following  the 
vords,  only,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at.* 


What  shall  one  say  of  M.  Renault  mthout  seeming  to  indulge 
in  exaggeration?  Trained  in  municipal  law,  a  master  of 
the  conflict  of  laws,  a  teacher  of  public  international  law  and 
the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  French  jurisprudence, 
practiced  in  affaire  of  state,  and  representative  of  France 
tt  the  most  recent  and  most  important  international  confer- 
CDces,  Professor  Louis  Renault  was  indicated  in  advance  to 
play  &  leading  r6le  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference.    His  dele- 


>  White  V.  Bluett,  23  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exchequer,  36. 
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gation  was  a  great  and  commanding  one,  his  native  language 
was  the  language  of  the  Conference,  and  who  more  fitted  than 
he  to  advance,  expound,  and  defend  the  special  interests  of 
his  Government  in  the  language  of  the  Conference?  From  the 
beginning  he  stood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the  French 
delegation,  but  little  by  little  his  gentleness  of  manner,  his 
large  sympathy  and  breadth  of  view,  his  kindliness,  his  mas- 
tery of  international  law  and  international  procedure,  his 
evident  desire  to  subordinate  self  to  the  success  of  a  great 
cause,  the  fairness  which  weighed  the  argument  of  friend  or 
opponent  with  equal  scales,  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  set  apart.  The  skill  in  debate,  for  his  answer  to  Baron 
von  Biebcrstein's  masterly  argument  against  arbitration  was 
the  great  address  of  the  Conference;  the  devotion  to  detail, 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  reports  he  presented  to  the 
Conference,  his  willingness  to  assume  burdens  under  which 
the  Conference  itself  staggered,  his  infinite  tact  and  courtesy 
in  reconciling  divergent  views  and  from  discord  producing 
harmony,  caused  him  little  by  little  to  be  looked  upon,  not 
as  a  member  of  the  French  delegation,  but  as  a  trusted 
adviser,  counselor  and  guide  of  the  entire  Conference.  He 
came  to  the  Conference  a  Frenchman;  he  left  it  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  Conference  the 
simple  teacher  of  youth  became  the  leader  of  men  of  affairs. 
It  is  no  discourtesy  to  other  delegations,  nor  is  it  any 
injustice  to  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  to  say  that 
Louis  Renault  was  the  man  of  men,  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Conference,  and  that  his  work  in 
commission,  in  committee,  and  especially  as  chairman  of  the 
small  editing  committee,  has  inseparably  linked  his  name  with 
the  Second  Peace  Conference,  and  in  his  own  day  assured  him 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.  The  meek  and  hum- 
ble are  not  without  their  reward,  but  it  rarely  comes  in  such^ 
full  measure  in  a  lifetime. 

In  an  interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  address  on  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  who 
represented  China,  says: 
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The  first  three  delegates  from  the  United  States,  it  is  noted, 
were  given  the  rank  of  ambassador,  while  iu  the  delegations 
of  the  other  leading  powers  only  the  first  delegate  was  named 
an  ambassador.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rank  would  give 
our  delegates  greater  prominence  and  usefulness,  but  it  proved 
a  pure  fiction,  and  our  Government  might  well  have  avoided 
as  a  democracy  setting  an  example  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world  of  the  cultivation  of  rank  and  persona!  distinction  among 
del^ates,  who  should  be  in  name,  as  they  were  in  fact,  on  an 
equality.  The  only  effect  of  their  high  rank  was  to  cause  some 
inconvenience  to  the  host  in  the  seating  at  dinner  parties. 

Thirty  out  of  the  forty-four  nations  at  the  Conference  sent 
no  delegates  of  ambassadorial  rank,  and  all  were  upon  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  their  rights  in  the  sessions. 


The  first  delegate  was  chairman  of  his  delegation,  and 
expressed  authoritatively  the  attitude  of  his  Government 
whether  he  was  an  ambassador,  as  in  the  case  of  Marschall  von 
Uieberstein,  of  Germany,  a  simple  plenipotentiary,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  or  a  charge  d'affaires,  as 
in  the  ciise  of  M.  Gil  Fortoul,  of  Venezuela.  The  division  into 
plenipotentiaries  and  non-plenipotentiaries  would  seem  to  be 
adequate,  and  as  the  rank  of  ambassador  failed  to  carry  with 
it  any  additional  privilege,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  rea- 
son for  its  creation.  If  it  be  said  that  a  former  ambassador 
might  feel  ill  at  ease  as  a  simple  plenipotentiary,  the  con- 
clusive answer  is  that  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  was  not  merely  a 
former,  but  actual  ambassador  to  Berlin  at  the  time  of  his 
designation  as  plenipotentiary  at  The  Hague,  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  other  ambassadors  represented  their  countries  as 
plenipotentiariea  at  The  Hague  without  any  evidence  of  incon- 
venience. But  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  first  delegate  be  an 
ambassador,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  other  members 
of  the  delegation  should  be  ambassadors,  and  the  division  of 
plenipotentiaries  within  one  and  the  same  delegation,  as  in 
the  American  delegation  at  the  Second  Conference,  does  not 
isem  advisable.  And  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  accrediting  naval  and  military  delegates  as  plenipotenti- 
triee,  whereas  most  of  their  associates  were  technical  dele- 
gites,  without  full  powers,   does  not  seem  to  have  given 
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them  any  greater  influence  with  the  Conference,  or  with  their 
associates. 

Alongside  of  the  official  delegates,  there  were  present  at  both 
conferences  private  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Conference,  and  who  at  times  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
success.  From  Dr.  White's  Autobiography,^  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  concerning  the  First  Conference: 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  one 
of  them  to  lunch  with  a  party  of  like  mind,  including  Baroness 
von  Suttner,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book,  Die  Waffen 
Nieder,  of  which  the  moral  is  that  all  nations  shall  immediately 
throw  down  their  arms.  Mr.  Stead  is  alao  here,  vigorous  as 
usual,  full  of  curious  information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

At  the  Second  Conference,  the  Baroness  was  a  welcome  and 
distinguished  visitor,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  was  not  only 
influential,  but  helpful,  during  the  entire  four  months  of  the 
Second  Conference.  His  interest  in  the  peace  movement  and 
cause  which  he  has  championed  for  years  has  not  diminished, 
and  he  placed  himself  wholly  at  the  disposition  of  the  delega- 
tions and  delegates  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Con- 
ference. Simple  citizen  as  he  was,  he  was  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Conference  in  all  its  details,  and  enjoyed  more  personal 
influence  with  many  of  the  delegates  than  did  His  Excellency 
the  President. 

The  Second  Conference,  like  the  First,  desired  to  conduct 
its  proceedings  in  private,  but  decided  to  supply  certain  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  in  such  form  and  in  such  quantities  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  course  of  its  deliberations. 
But  the  Conference  was  very  large,  and  it  might  well  happen 
that  delegates,  even  although  they  received  three  copies  of 
each  printed  document  might  not  be  fully  abreast  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  various  happenings  at  The  Hague  would  be 
unknown  to  them.  Mr.  Stead  established,  published,  and 
supplied  at  his  own  expense  to  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
a  daily  chronicle  of  its  proceedings,  entitled  the  Courrier  de 

'  Vol.  n,  p.  260. 
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i^^ffrence  de  la  Paix.  The  109  numbers  of  this  journal 
dealt  with  all  phases  of  the  Conference,  including  the  official 
and  social  life,  contained  accounts  of  the  meetings,  abstracts  of 
reports,  and  at  times  the  full  text  of  important  addresses.  In 
addition,  it  conveyed  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  related 
information  concerning  the  history  of  doctrines  presented  to 
and  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and  in  a  lighter  vein,  gathered 
up  and  preserved  the  floating  witticisms  and  reproduced  the 
caricatures  with  which  the  press  of  Europe  teemed.  Pictures 
of  the  delegates  and  of  the  delegations,  sketches  of  important 
personalities,  found  an  appropriate  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
journal,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Courrier  de  la 
Conf^ence  gives  the  best  daily  picture  of  the  Conference,  its 
hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  actual  work,  which  is  likely  to  appear. 
In  no  small  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Stead  was  a  co-worker  with 
the  official  delegates,  and  he  may  not  be  inaptly  called  a  dele- 
gate at  large. 

3.     Formal  and  Informal  Addresses  at  the  Conference 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly  the  character  of  the 
addresses  made  at  the  Conference,  in  order  that  a  clearer  idea 
may  be  gtuned  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
projects  were  presented  and  justified, — indeed  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  delegates.  The  R^glement  provided  that 
projects  should  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  printed,  and 
distributed,  before  they  were  discussed,  and  this  riile  was 
adhered  to.  Amendments  were  indeed  presented  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  course  of  the  sessions,  but  discussion  did  not  take 
place  upon  original  propositions  until  they  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members.  The  addresses  therefore 
would  naturally  fall  into  two  classes:  first,  formal  and  care- 
fully prepared  orations,  in  the  nature  of  essays;  and,  second, 
unprepared  and  impromptu  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of 
debate,  either  upon  an  original  proposition,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, or  a  criticism  of  the  subject  under  immediate  discussion. 
The  formal  addresses  were  read  from  written  copies,  such  as  the 
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opening  addresses  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  President  of  the  Conference.  The  various  chairmen 
usually  read  their  addresses,  although  that  was  not  the  case 
with  M.  de  Martens,  who  spoke  freely  and  without  notes. 
The  remarkable  addresses  of  Baron  Marechall  von  Bieberstein, 
in  which  he  rejected  arbitration  with  reserves,  but  promised  to 
consider  sans  -parti  pris  the  arbitration  of  carefully  selected 
lists  of  subjects,  and  his  later  address  opposing  the  carefully 
devised  and  acceptable  project  of  certain  specified  subjects, 
were  documents  prepared  with  great  care  and  read  from  man- 
uscript. Mr.  Choate's  elaborate  argument  for  the  immunity 
from  capture  of  unoffending  private  property  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  high  seas,  was  likewise  read.  The  admirable  address 
of  Greneral  Porter  upon  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection 
of  contract  debts,  was  a  set  speech,  although  the  first  part  of  it 
was  delivered  without  notes.  Dr.  Drago  read  his  various 
addresses,  and  the  same  is  true  of  M.  Barbosa,  although  his 
unpremeditated  reply  to  M.  de  Marten's  criticism  of  a  previous 
address  as  savoring  of  politics,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
not  only  M.  Barbosa's  masterpiece,  but  was  a  model  of  par- 
liamentary debate.  From  the  many  set  addresses  delivered 
at  the  Conference,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  full  the 
address  of  M.  Larreta,  on  the  International  Court  of  Prise, 
which  is  not  only  a  model  in  itself,  but  expresses  the  attitude 
of  a  newcomer  in  an  international  conference.  It  was  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and  was  so  thoroughly 
enjoyetl  by  the  Conference,  that  its  selection  as  a  type  of  the 
formal  address  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  personal  matter: 

The  Argentine  Delegation  will  unreservedly  vote  for  the 
project  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Examination,  but  we 
must  first  set  forth  the  reasons  for  which  we  acquiesce. 

We  believe  that  the  prize  court  will  represent  an  important 
step  forward  for  the  double  fact  that  it  will  superpose,  so  to 
speak,  the  awards  of  an  impartial  tribunal  upon  the  more  or 
less  interested  appreciations  of  the  belligerents,  and  that  in 
addition  it  will  be  the  first  international  jurisdiction  created 
by  the  civilised  world.  I  will  even  add  that  in  our  opinion  a 
court  of  this  nature  becomes  at  this  time  not  only  a  desirable 
progreea,  but  also  an  indispensable  institution. 
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fie  Conference  ia  engaged  in  establishing  tbe  le^slation 
of  maritime  warfare  after  ascertaining  and  determining  scmie 
points  of  contact,  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  and  interest 
which,  in  this  respect,  are  common  to  all  the  civilized  nations. 
I  am  well  aware  that  we  should  not  go  very  far  yet  on  the  path 
that  has  been  opened  to  us.  Just  as  we  do  not  think  of  modify- 
ing in  a  fortnight  our  warlike  civilization,  we  will  not  draw 
up  the  final  code  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  course  of  this  Con- 
ference. But  the  principles  here  established  will  none  the  leaa 
mean  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  the  Paris  Congress  which 
still  prevail  in  the  matter. 

It  is  true  that  all  legislation  demands  a  court  for  its  enforce- 
ment, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  condense  in  this  phrase  the  elo- 
quent speech  of  His  Excellency  Mr.  Bourgeois  on  compulsory 
arbitration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  proposition  is 
no  less  true.  Every  court  must  needs  lean  on  precise  legislation. 
This  is  why  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  prize  court  is 
once  created  all  the  Signatory  States  will  take  it  to  heart  to 
concert  for  the  purpose  of  completing  maritime  warfare  legisla- 
tion and  supplying  its  deficiencies. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  question,  especially 
after  the  statement  laid  before  the  commissic  by  its  eminent 
reporter.  But  knowing  that  the  great  difficulty  met  by  the 
Committee  of  Examination  was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
organization  of  the  tribunal,  I  wish  to  offer  some  declarations 
in  this  respect. 

When  the  question  was  about  the  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration mv  colleague,  His  Excellency  M.  Saens-Pefla,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  best  basis  of  representation  for  each 
country  was  found  in  its  aggregate  foreign  trade.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  when  one  criterion  is  considered,  there  is  none 
better  for  the  appreciation  of  the  comparative  capacity  of 
the  States  from  an  international  standpoint.  But  we  also  know 
that  this  criterion  is  not  any  more  essentially  absolute  than 
mathematically  accurate.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  all  statistics 
ire  inaccurate,  as  much  on  account  of  the  imperfect  methods 
used  as  by  reason  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  induces  the 
rtatiaticians  to  increase  the  figures  in  favor  of  their  country. 
It  would  thus  be  well  in  seeking  to  establish  the  representative 
eoefficient  of  each  nation  to  complete  the  data  of  foreign  trade 
taken  as  a  basis  with  those  taken  from  population,  military 
&nd  naval  power,  length  of  seacoast  and  land  boundary,  not 
only  of  the  country  itself,  but  of  the  neighboring  countries; — 
in  fine  with  all  the  physical  and  moral  factors  which  enhance 
or  restrict  the  relative  influence  of  nations. 

For  the  present,  and  as  an  approximate  solution,  we  shall 
consider  it  sufficient,  according  to  the  declarations  made  by 
Hifl   Excellency  M.  Lammasch,  that  in  framing  the   present 
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project,  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  war  vcsscIb,  shall  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  besides 
the  aniount  of  foreign  trade.  We  accept  the  position  assigned 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  apportionment  of  judges,  not 
only  hecauso  we  beheve  in  the  good  faith  which  determined  it 
and  wliich  in  fact  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  also  because 
wo  have  looked  upon  the  project  not  so  much  as  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  as  an  institution  of  confidence  and  harmony.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Argentine  Republic  may  have  been  entitled  to  a  higher 
rank.  Wo  now  lead  the  whole  world  in  the  export  of  cereals. 
Our  annual  foreign  trade  represents  over  five  hundred  francs 
per  capita,  the  highest  figure  known;  and  again  our  navy  exceeds 
eighty  thousand  tons,  which  is  a  high  figure  for  a  State  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  But,  gi'anting  that  some  error 
aiay  have  crept  into  the  appreciation  of  our  relative  impor- 
tance^ and  that  we  may  be  entitled  to  a  slightly  longer  represen- 
tation than  that  assigned  to  us,  this  is  a  small  sacrifice  which 
we  readily  agree  to  in  homage  to  this  great  endeavor  of  law  and 
equity.     [Applause.] 

However,  gentlemen,  patriotism  is  still  stronger  than  the 
love  of  peace,  and  I  need  not  say  that  while  examining  the 
project,  we  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of 
our  country*  In  my  opinion,  these  interests  find  a  complete 
safeguanl  in  the  Swedish  proposition  adopted  by  the  Comnuttee 
of  Examination.  Each  belligerent  will  always  have  a  judge. 
We  consider  this  sufficient,  for  if  we  should  be  involved  in  war, 
if  so  great  a  calamity  ever  befall  our  country,  we  should  then 
hold  in  the  prize  court  the  same  status  as  the  other  belligerent; 
we  should  all  be  equal  before  law  and  equity.  I  mean  enjoying 
the  same  equality  which  is  inseparable  from  sovereignty. 

And  since  I  have  uttered  the  word,  permit  me  to  add  that 
while  spontaneously  accepting  this  convention  we  will  put 
forth  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  unrestricted  soverei^ty 
enjoyeii  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  is  what  brought 
us  here;  to  oo5perate  without  humility  but  without  pride  in 
the  endeavor  of  universal  justice.  Without  h\imility.  but  with- 
out pride,  for  while  we  highly  appreciate  the  honor  of  sitting  in 
this  assembly*  we  have  in  return,  by  being  present,  girea  h 
the  splendor  and  the  power  of  a  world  s  meeting.*    [Applause.] 

Turning  now  to  the  lees  formal  addresses,  it  noay  be  aid 
that  Mr.  Choftte  was  peculiariy  happy  ia  his  extempon- 
Moufi  ramarka,  whkh,  althou^  delivered  in  Engfi^,  were 
andenlood  by  a  large  part  of  the  aodience.  and  whieh,  in 
tfanfliatcd  form,  were  admired  bv  all.    His  remarks  <m  tht 
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pnze  court  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  that  institution, 
and  although  later  reduced  to  writing,  they  were  delivered 
without  notes,  in  that  happy,  off-hand  manner  bom  of  famili- 
arity with  the  court.  In  ready  and  incisive  speech  in  the 
natiire  of  a  parliamentary  debate,  no  member  shone  with 
greater  luster  than  M.  Bourgeois,  and  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein,  who,  in  a  few  trenchant  phrases,  laid  bare  the 
argument  of  his  opponent,  and  subjected  it  to  ridicule,  if 
he  did  not  wholly  discredit  it.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Con- 
ference, M.  Renault  displayed  marvelous  and  unexpected 
readiness  and  aptitude  in  debate,  and  his  replies  to  Baron 
Marschall  von  Biebcrstein*s  argumente  against  arbitration  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  unpremeditated  debating  addresses  of  the 
Conference.  The  president,  amid  the  applause  of  the  Confer- 
ence, stated  that  addresses  would  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
but  this  regulation  weis  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance."  Mr.  Choate's  argument  in  favor  of  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property,  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  its 
deliver}',  and  in  this  respect  at  least,  M.  Barbosa  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Choate,  for  if  no  one  address  exceeded 
this  limit,  several  of  M.  Barbosa's  approached  it.  But  these 
lengthy  addresses  were  interspersed  with  shorter  and  spright- 
licr  ones,  and  the  element  of  humor  was  not  absent.  For 
example,  Mr.  Choate  said,  in  replying  to  Marschall  von  Biebcr- 
steia's  platonic  devotion  to  arbitration: 


1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  important 
discourse  delivered  by  the  First  Delegate  of  Germany,  with  all 
the  deference  and  regard  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  because 
of  the  mighty  empire  that  he  represents,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
great  merits  and  his  unfailing  personal  devotion  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  important  subjects  that  have  arisen  before  the 
Conference.  But  with  all  this  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that 
either  there  are,  in  this  Conference,  two  First  Delegates  of  Ger- 
many or,  if  it  be  only  the  one  whom  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
md  honor,  he  speaks  with  two  different  voices.  Baron  Mar- 
■chall  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  abstract  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion and  even  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  even  of  general 
arbitration  between  those  whom  he  chooses  to  act  with,  but 
irhen  it  comes  to  putting  this  idea  into  concrete  form  and  prac- 
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tical  effect  he  appears  as  our  moat  formidable  adversary.      He 
appears  like  one  who  worships  a  divine  image  in  the  sky,  but. 
when  it  touches  the  earth,  it  loses  all  charm  for  him.     He  sees  J 
as  in  a  dream  a  celestial  apparition  which  excites  his  ardent 
devotion,  but  when  he  wakes  and  finds  her  by  his  side  he  turns 
to  the  wall,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

General  Porter's  single  sentence  in  reply  to  Lord  Reay, 
of  the  British  delegation — Depuis  la  politique  d^mod^  de 
Marcy,  le  gouvemement  des  Etats-Unis  a  acquis  de  I'exp^ri- 
ence  et  pr^f^re  aujourd'hui  la  politique  plus  raodeme  de 
Roosevelt' — waa  as  effective  and  more  pointed  than  an  elab- 
orate reply. 

A  couple  of  incidents,  taken  respectively  from  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences,  as  well  as  a  single  unofHcial  utterance, 
will  show  the  humor  both  within  and  without  the  Confer- 
ence, and  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  sprightlinesa  is  not 
inconsistent  with  gravity  and  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment.    The  first  is  taken  from  Mr.  White's  Autobiography.' 

Count  Zanini,  the  Italian  minister  and  delegate  here,  gave 
me  a  comical  account  of  two  speeches  in  the  session  of  the  first  j 
section  this  morning;  one  being  by  a  delegate  from  Persia,' 
Mirza  Riza  Khan,  who  is  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  His 
Persian  Excellency  waxed  eloquent  over  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  especially  over  his  sincerity  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  his  Elxcellency  tumbled  from  his 
horse  at  a  review,  his  Majesty  sent  twice  to  inquire  after  his 
health.  The  whole  effect  upon  the  Conference  was  to  provoke 
roars  of  laughter. 

The  humor  of  the  incident  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
His  Persian  Excellency  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  situation.  The  second  incident  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Foster,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Chinese  delegation, 

>  It  is  impoBfiible  adequately  to  translate  General  Porter's  happy  French, 
hut  ft  literal  readering  of  it  is  as  follows:  "Since  the  old  fashiontxi 
policy  of  Marcy,  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States  has  gai/if^d  expti- 
rience  and  now  prefers  the  more  modem  policy  of  Roosevelt." — La  Deux- 
iftme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Actes  et  Documenta,  Vol 
Hi,  Fourth  Commisaioni  0th  seasioD,  p.  875. 
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Tsmoet  competent  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  his  col- 
league. 

The  military  delegate  of  China  established  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit,  notwithstanding  he  was  one  of  the  most  serious- 
minded  of  the  members  and  never  consciously  attempted  a  joke. 
While  the  subject  of  the  formal  proclamation  of  war  was  under 
consideration,  he  asked  the  Commission  what  should  happen 
when  one  nation  declared  war  against  another  if  the  latter  did 
not  wish  to  fight.  At  another  session  when  the  same  subject 
was  under  discussion,  he  stated  that  he  regarded  it  as  important 
that  the  Conference  should  define  accurately  what  constituted 
a  state  of  war,  for,  said  he,  my  country  has  had  its  navy  de- 
stroyed, its  ports  bombarded,  and  its  capital  occupied  by 
foreign  troops,  when  the  perpetrating  nations  declared  their 
ads  not  war,  but  only  expeditioTis,  referring  to  the  French 
hostilities  of  1885  and  the  allied  occupation  of  Peking  in  1900. 
The  only  answer  he  received  to  his  inquiries  from  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  delegates,  who  regarded  them 
as  sallies  of  witorsiircasmon  thepart  of  the  celestial  member. 

The  last  specimen  is  taken  from  Dr.  White's  Autobiography," 
aod  narrates  an  experience  with  the  First  Conference  which 
might  be  matched  by  others,  only  less  interesting,  from  the 
Second.     Under  date  of  June  4,  1899,  Mr.  White  says: 

We  have  just  had  an  experience  which  "adds  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations."  Some  days  since,  representatives  of  what  is  called 
"the  Young  Turkish  party "  appeared  and  asked  to  be  heard. 
They  received,  generally,  the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  because 
the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which 
the  Conference  was  asked  to  discuss;  but  also  because  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  these  '*  Young  Turks"  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultan,  and  that  their  zeal 
for  rciform  becomes  fervid  whenever  their  funds  run  low,  and 
cools  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from  the  Bosphorus.  But 
At  last  some  of  us  decided  to  give  them  a  hearing,  informally; 
the  main  object  being  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  delegation  appeared  in  evening  dress,  and,  having  been 
ttihered  into  the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very 
immeasively: 
"Your  Excellencies,  ve  are  ze  Young  Turkeys." 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  I  think  that,  during 
our  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never  under- 
taken anything  more  difficult,  physically,  than  to  keep  our  faces 
itrajgbt  during  the  harangue  which  followed. 

VoL  n.  p.  288. 
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4.    The  Social  Side  of  the  Conference 

Turning  now  to  the  delegates  as  individuals,  rather  than  as 
members  of  the  Conference,  a  matter  that  presented  itself,  and 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  some,  was,  how  are  these 
three  hundred  persons  to  get  acquainted?  That  was  a  ques- 
tion which  time  would  solve,  for  day  by  day,  the  delegates 
learned  to  know  each  other,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
pleasant  and  life-long  friendships.  In  his  work  on  the  First 
Conference,  Mr.  HoUs  states  that 

One  of  its  pleasantest  features  was  "certainly  the  daily  lunch- 
eon at  the  House  in  the  Wood,  sumptuously  served,  and  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  of  daily  intimate  and  unrestrained  personal 
intercourse  and  acquaintance,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  grouping  of  the  various  delegates  at 
the  luncheon  tables  changed  from  day  to  day,  with  the  result 
that  rarely  if  ever  has  a  gathering  of  this  size  and  character^ 
been  attended  with  such  complete  personal  acquaintance  among 
all  the  members,  even  those  whose  duties  and  tastes  were  most 
diverse.' 

The  size  of  the  Second  Conference  rendered  it  difficult  to 
provide  a  daily  entertainment  of  this  kind,  for,  while  it  was 
possible  to  furnish  quarters  in  which  the  delegates  of  twenty- 
six  states  could  break  bread  together,  it  was  diflScult  to  find  a 
room  in  which  the  representatives  of  forty-four  states  could 
seat  themselves  at  table,  and  indulge  in  social  intercourse. 
The  Dutch  Government  was  no  less  hospitable  in  1907  than  in 
1899,  but,  in  lieu  of  a  dining-room,  provided  a  free  lunch 
counter,  or  buffet,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Binnenhof, 
where  light  refreshments  were  served  to  the  various  delegates, 
before  and  after  the  afternoon  sessions.  Simple  as  was  the 
fare,  the  idea  was  excellent,  for  it  gave  the  delegates  a  meeting 
place.  Many  a  friendship  was  formed  over  a  sandwich  and  cup 
of  tea,  and  many  an  important  proposition  was  discussed  and 
settled  in  the  smoking  of  a  cigar. 

But  this  natural  way  of  meeting  your  fellow-delegate  did 
not  satisfy  the   requirements  of  diplomatic  etiquette,   for 

'  HoUi*  Peace  CoDference,  p.  323. 
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dele^tes  and  their  families  must  get  acquaiated  in  a  more 
formal  way.  As  it  seemed  impossible  or  inconvenient  for 
I  the  delegates  to  call  in  person  upon  each  other,  and  lay  the 
(oundations  of  friendship  by  an  actual  exchange  of  visits,  a 
method  was  devised  which  introduced  the  delegates  without  the 
embarrassment  of  a  personal  interview. 

In  an  unpublished  article  on  the  Second  Conference,  Mr. 
Ji^m  W.  Foster,  who  is  an  authority  on  diplomacy,  and  well 
▼ersed  in  its  intricacies,  says: 

It  was  a  perplexing  question  for  the  resident  diplomatic 
body  to  determine  how  these  gentlemen  were  to  exchange 
their  oflScial  calls  or  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
After  grave  deliberations  it  was  decided  that  on  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  each  member  of  a 
delegation  was  to  leave  his  card  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
other  delegations,  also  upon  all  the  Palace  officials  and  the  heads 
!  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Dutch  government,  includ- 
ing the  wives.  Hence  on  that  day  the  streets  of  The  Hague 
and  of  Scheveningen  were  full  of  automobiles  and  carriages, 
dashing  about  in  hot  haste  in  all  directions,  with  the  secretaries 
^Ihe  respective  delegations  leaving  handsful  of  cards  at  every 
^ping  place.  After  these  perfunctory  card  visits  each  mem- 
'  of  the  Conference  was  supposed  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  colleagues.  My  secretaries  reported  that  in  that 
one  afternoon  they  had  deposited  1100  cards,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  95,836  cards  had  been  distributed  by  and 
to  the  delegates  and  officials. 

The  diplomatic  proprieties  having  been  complied  with,  the 
Dutch  Government,  as  well  as  the  individual  delegates,  pre- 
ptkTed  a  series  of  official  and  unofficial  receptions,  more  wear- 
ing and  tiresome  to  many  of  the  delegates  than  the  labors  of 
the  Conference. 

Of  the  official  and  unofficial  entertainments  to  the  members 
of  the  First  Conference,  Mr.  Bolls,  a  participant  and  sur- 
invof,  wrote  as  follows: 

On  the  evening  of  May  24,  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Queen  Mother  gave  a  grand  soirSe  in 
boDor  of  the  Conference  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  The  Hague. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  Conference,  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  the  entire  court  society  of  The  Hague  had  been  invited, 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  brilliancy.     Before  the  general 
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reception  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  individually] 
presented  to  Their  Majesties,  who  spoke  to  each  of  them  most  I 
gracious  words  of  welcome.     On  July  6,  Their  Majesties  gave] 
a  state  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Conference  at  the  Royal  Palacd 
in  Amsterdam,  the  guests  being  conveyed  to  and  from  Amster- 
dam by  special  train.     At  this  occasion  the  members  were  i 
again  presented  to  Their  Majesties,  who  congratulated  them] 
upon  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  after  the  dinner  Queen] 
Wilhelmina  proposed  the  toast  to  the  health  of  all  the  Sov- 1 
ereigns  and  heads  of  state  represented  at  the  Conference.     In] 
response  Baron  de  Staal  proposed  the  health  of  Their  Majesties, 
which  toast  it  is  needless  to  say  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  May  27  the  Burgomaster  and  Municipal  Council  of  The 
Hague  gave  a  grand  concert  to  the  Conference,  in  the  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  on  June  17  the  Netherlands  Govemmenti 
gave  a  musical  and  artistic  festival,  the  climax  of  which  waa] 
an  historical  dance  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the  various  I 
Dutch  provinces.     A  great  floral  and  equestrian  fdte  and  contestJ 
at  Haarlem  on  June  4  was  also  given  in  honor  of  the  Conference,' 
and  will  remain  a  most  beautiful  recollection  for  all  who  were 
privileged  to  take  part-     The  same  is  true  of  the  grand  concert 
and  ball  at  Scheveningen,  given  by  the  Soci6t6  dea  Bains  de 
Mer  de  Sch^veningue  on  June  12. 

Besides  these  entertainments  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
oflBcial  society  at  The  Hague  was  profiise  in  its  social  attentions, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  whose  members 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  the  stay  of  their  visiting  col- 
leagues agreeable.' 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiography  abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  public  and  private  receptions,  and  he  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  Holland  was  "a  princely  host."  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Holland  of  1907  differed  in  this 
respect  from  the  Holland  of  1899,  for  the  most  exalted  as 
well  as  the  lesser  officials  of  the  Dutch  Groverament  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  desire  and  effort  to  make  the  sojourn  of  the 
members  of  the  delegation  as  pleasant  as  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference was  sure  to  be  memorable. 

The  Queen  twice  received  the  members  of  the  Conference 
at  the  Royal  Palace,  passing  from  delegation  to  delegation 
with  a  pleasant  word  and  smile  for  delegation  and  delegate, 


>  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  323-325. 
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and  Hor  Majesty  likewise  entertained  the  first  delegates  at 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  time  and 
place  she  graciously  distributed  to  the  first  delegates  refined 
and  beautifully  engraved  silver  medals,  struck  in  honor  of  the 
Second  Conference.  Her  Majesty  later,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  medals  of  the  same  design,  differ- 
ing only  in  inscription,  to  the  various  plenipotentiaries  and  tech- 
nical delegates. 

The  birthdays  of  the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  mother  occurred 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Capital  CHty  of 
The  Hague  was  beautifully  decorated  and  illuminated  in  honor 
of  each  occasion. 

The  Dutch  Government  entertained  the  delegates  by  an  out- 
ing at  Rotterdam  and  its  charming  surroundings.  The  Coun- 
cil of  The  Hague  gave  a  ball  at  Scheveningen,  at  which  the 
country  dances  of  Holland  were  exquisitely  executed. 

Private  hospitality  was  munificent,  whether  it  was  official 
or  of  a  semi-official  character,  and  the  various  delegations 
represented  at  The  Hague  vied  with  each  other  in  lavish 
entertainment  of  their  colleagues.  The  American  delegation 
gave  four  entertainments  at  Scheveningen.  The  first  dele* 
gates  were  dined  with  constant  and  embarrassing  regularity, 
BO  that  many  evenings  of  the  week  were  given  over  to  social 
intercourse,  and  indeed  all  members  of  the  delegation,  irrespect- 
ive of  rank,  were  recipients  of  invitations  which  brought  them 
into  close  and  unofiBcial  contact  with  their  fellow-members. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  episodes  of  the  Conference  was  the 
invitation  extended  by  Belgium  to  the  delegates,  and  accepted 
by  them»  to  visit  Bruges  and  witness  an  elaborate  and  artistic 
representation  of  the  toisan  d^or.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  delegates  at  The  Hague  were  almost  killed 
with  kindness. 

Not  only  were  the  delegates  f^ted,  but  their  wives  and 
the  members  of  their  families  visiting  The  Hague  were  the 
recipients  of  official  and  private  hospitality.  The  European 
delegations  were  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  their  families, 
but,  little  by   little,   surreptitiously,  as  it  were,  they  were 
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smuggled  into  The  Hague ,  and  graced  the  official  dinners 
oDfered  by  the  various  delegations.  America — North,  Central 
and  South — showed  that  the  body  politic  is  bsised  upon  the 
family  tie,  and  the  American  delegates  were  often  accom- 
panied, not  merely  by  their  wives  and  children,  but,  in  some 
instances,  by  their  grandchildren.  The  ladies  added  not 
merely  to  the  social  charm,  but,  by  their  vivacity,  enlivened 
the  proceedings,  and  by  richness  of  color  of  their  elaborate 
and  fasliionable  costumes  relieved  the  somber  of  the  evening 
broadcloth.  They  took  part  in  all  the  excursions,  and  their 
presence  in  the  gallery  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  GDn- 
ference,  and  at  the  closing  session  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
broke  the  gravity  and  reserve  ordinarily  present  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  grave  and  reverend  signors.  However  much 
Pan-America  may  have  perplexed,  embarrassed,  and  at 
times,  astonished  the  Conference,  no  criticism  was  heard  of 
the  visiting  ladies,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  Third 
Conference  will  see  the  European  delegates  surrounded  by  their 
families;  for,  if  a  European  navigator  discovered  America,  the 
American  woman  has  conquered  Europe. 

As  the  Second  Conference  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  adjourned  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  and  as  the  First 
Conference  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  July  at 
The  Hague,  the  American  delegation  celebrated  at  each  con- 
ference the  Fourth  of  July.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  the 
national  holiday  was  enthusiastically  observed,  but,  although 
the  reception  given  in  1907  in  the  H6tel  des  Indes  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  was  highly  enjoyable  and  successful,  and  presented 
the  rare  spectacle  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  meeting  for  one 
brief  moment  to  do  homage  to  the  young  Republic,  still,  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  celebration  of  1899  had  a  propriety  and 
dignity  which  any  purely  social  gathering  must  needs  lack;  for 
the  Conference  of  1899  was  not,  as  has  been  shown,  an  unex- 
pected and  happy  inspiration,  although  it  was  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  word  unprecedented.  The  Hague  was  well  chosen  for 
its  place  of  meeting,  for  in  that  city  Grotius  lived  and  'achieved 
distinction  before  faction  and  fanaticism  drove  him  an  exile 
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from  his  home  and  country,  graced,  as  he  says,  by  so  many  of 
his  labors.  In  the  little  town  of  Delft,  almost  within  sight  of 
■The  Hague,  he  6rst  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  as  the  Conference 
^it^elf  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  life  and  labors,  and  as  our 
Iwiloved  country  has  drawn  not  merely  some  of  its  institutions, 
but  its  very  name — The  United  States— from  Holland,  it 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  American  delegation, 
in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  should  recall  with  gratitude 
the  founder  of  international  law,  and  the  instigator,  if  not  the 
initiator,  of  the  Conference.  Therefore,  on  June  6,  1899, 
Dr.  White  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
iggesting 

that  our  American  delegation  be  authorized  to  lay  a  wreath 
of  alver  and  gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft,  not  only 
&8  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which, 
nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  have  led  to  the  assembling 
"lis  Conference,  but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitude  to  the 

erlands  Government  for  its  hospitnlity  and  the  admirable 

jjrovision  it  haamHde  for  our  work  here,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  good- 

f  will  toward  the  older  governments  of  the  world  on  the  occasion 

of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the  new  world,  in  a 

©onference  treating  of  matters  most  important  to  all  nations.^ 

The  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  vain,  for, 

as  ia  well  known,  the  late  John  Hay  was  not  merely  a  man  of 

aCEairB,  but  no  mean  craftsman  in  literature,  and  responsive 

Hrlo  literary  suggestion  and  tradition.    The  American  delega- 

^noo  was,  therefore,  authorized  to  carry  out  its  intention. 

VTbe  wreath  as  authorized  and  prepared,  as  Dr.  White  says  in 

hta  Autobiography, 

is  very  large,  being  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 
wilb  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold  acorns,  both 
boughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  large  knot  of 
nblmi  in  silver  gilded,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  States  on  enameled  shields,  and  an  inscription  as 
folbws: 

'Aaciraw  D.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  p.  291. 
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To  the  Memory  ci  Hii|^  GnitiiiB; 

In  Reverence  and  Gratitude, 

From  the  United  States  <rf  Amwica; 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  Intematicmal  Peace  Conference  of 

The  Hague. 

July  4th,  1899. 

It  18  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  ebon^  case,  with  wiy&t 
daspSy  and  beanng  a  silver  shield  with  suitable  inscriptioiv 
is  abo  perfect:  the  whole  thing  attracts  most  favorable  atten 
tion.* 

The  entry  of  July  Fourth  gives  in  briefest  form  the  accoun 
of  the  celebration: 

On  this  day  the  Amencan  delegation  invited  th^  coUeaguee 
to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary  at  the  tomb  of  Grotius, 
first  in  the  great  church,  and  afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Ddft 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  foreign  afifairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate,  Van  Kame- 
beek;  by  Mr.  Asser,  one  of  their  leading  jurists;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the  Swed- 
ish delegation  and  minister  at  Rome,  who  read  a  telegram  from 
the  King  of  Sweden  referring  to  Grotius'a  relations  to  the  Swed 
ish  diplomatic  service;  as  well  as  by  President  IjOw  of  Columbia 
University  and  myself:  the  duty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  la3dng 
the  wreath  upon  Grotius's  tomb  and  making  the  address  with 
reference  to  it.  As  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall 
give  no  more  attention  to  them  here.  A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal  members 
of  the  Conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of  state,  professors 
from  the  various  universities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  large 
body  of  other  invited  guests. 

The  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  royal  choir 
of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine;  and,  although  the  day  was 
stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  rain,  everything  went 
off  well. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  our  delegation  gave  & 

breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.     About  three  hundred 

and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables  at  the  town  hall,  and 

odred  other  guests,  including  the  musicians,  at  the  leading 

at  in  the  place.     In  the  afternoon  the  Americans  gath- 

Vol.  n,  p.  326. 
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flred  at  the  reception  given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newell  and 
his  wife,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at 
an  "American  concert"  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  great  hall 
in  Scheveningen.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  American  del^ation  of 
19(17  did  not  follow  the  admirable  precedent  set  by  the  delega- 
tioD  d  1899,  and  in  an  appropriate  manner,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1907,  commemorate  John  Robinson  and  the  devoted 
band  of  pilgrims,  who,  fleemg  from  persecution,  found  a  refuge 
in  Leyden,  and,  unwilling  to  expose  their  children  to  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  warfare,  set  sail  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1620,  in  the  Speedwell  from  the  little  town  of  Delft  Haven, 
to  establish  in  an  unknown  world  and  imder  novel  conditions, 
those  principles  of  liberty  and  of  righteousness  in  which 
America  was  conceived,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  recreant  to  the 
prindples  of  the  founders,  will  strengthen  and  preserve  us  a 
Qttkm  and  a  power  for  good,  not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in 
tbe  remotest  comers  of  the  earth. 


'Andnrar  D.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  n,  pp.  327,  328. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL  ARBITRATION 


1.     Nature  and  Origin  of  Arbitration 

Before  undertaking  to  consider  and  discuss  in  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  Conferences,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  some  observations  upon  the  nature  and  theory  of 
arbitration  in  private  law,  and  to  illustrate  by  example  the 
process  by  which  arbitration  has  made  its  appearance  in  public 
law  as  the  favorite  method  of  settling  international  conflicts 
which  dipJomacy  has  been  unable  to  adjust. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  various  forma  of 
negotiation,  whether  it  be  conducted  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  diplomacy  or  by  the  offer  of  good  offices  or  media- 
tion, and  arbitration  is  that  negotiation  suggests  compromise 
and  involves  the  wholesome  principle  of  give  and  take,  whereas 
arbitration  properly  and  strictly  considered  is  a  judicial,  not 
a  diplomatic  proceeding,  although  it  may  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  diplomacy  in  its  various  forms. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  arbitration  and  a 
judicial  proceeding  strictly  so-called  is  that  the  resort  to  the 
former  is  voluntary,  whereas  the  resort  to  the  latter  may  be 
compulsory ;  that  the  private  parties  decide  not  merely  whether 
they  will  arbitrate  a  difficulty,  but  they  also  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  submission  and  select  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  decision  of  the  difference  is  submitted. 
The  award  may  or  may  not  be  in  strict  accord  with  law  but 
it  determines  the  controversy,  because  the  parties  in  their 
submission  have  agreed  to  accept  the  award  as  final  under  the 
supposition  that  the  arbitrator  has  been  honest  even  although 
be  may  have  been  mistaken  in  bis  judgment. 
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A  court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  instrument  of  the  state,  not 
the  creation  of  the  parties  litigant^  and  its  decision  binds  the 
partes  not  because  they  have  agreed  to  be  bound,  but  because 
the  state  imposes  its  will  upon  the  parties.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  judge  is  an  officer  of  the  state  and  is  not,  as  is 
the  arbitrator,  the  free  choice  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 
It  is  equally  elemental  that  the  judge  is  bound  by  his  oath  to 
administer  the  law  of  the  land,  whereas  the  arbitrator  is  free 
to  decide  the  controversy  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
mission, the  equity  of  the  case  or  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  distinction  between  the  award  of  an  arbi- 
ter and  the  judgment  of  a  court  is  thus  sufficiently  clear — 
a  distinction,  which  has  existed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  who 
stated  that  ''the  arbiter  looks  to  what  is  fair,  the  judge  to 
what  is  law." 

In  Greek  private  law  arbitration  was  no  stranger,  and 
whereas  the  judge  was  required  to  interpret  the  law  strictly 
the  arbiter  might  decide  a  case  freely  upon  its  merits,  and 
whereas  the  judge  was  appointed  by  law,  the  arbitrator  was 
selected  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  And  finally,  whereas 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  law  court,  there  was  no  appeal  from 
an  arbitral  award  because  by  custom  or  agreement  the  parties 
accepted  in  advance  the  finding  of  the  arbiter  as  conclusive 
of  the  controversy.  The  submission  to  arbitration,  the  com- 
fromis  of  international  law,  was  generally  a  written  agree- 
ment to  which  was  annexed  an  undertaking  by  third  parties 
MBuretiee  for  the  performance  of  the  agreement  in  all  its  parts. 

Tbe  system  of  arbitration,  however,  with  which  the  modern 
world  is  familiar,  is  Roman,  not  Greek,  although  it  may  well 
be  that  the  system  of  arbitration  originally  obtaining  in  Rome 
was  modified  or  influenced  by  Greek  thought.  At  Rome,  as 
in  Greece,  the  essence  of  arbitration  is  the  voluntary  nature  of 
tbe  proceeding,  consisting  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to 
arbitrate,  in  the  terms  of  submission  and  the  selection  of  the 
arbiter  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  decision  of  the  case.  In  the 
firet  place  the  parties  reach  an  agreement  (compromissum) 
uid  bind  themselves  under  penalty  to  abide  by  the  award 
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whether  it  be  to  perform  some  act  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
whereupon  the  arbiter  formally  accepts  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  (receptum  arbitri).  A 
failure  to  accept  or  execute  the  award  is  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract of  the  parties  and  gives  rise  to  an  action  which  may  be 
enforced  by  the  court,  which,  however,  does  not  revise  the 
award  but  decrees  its  execution  unless  vitiated  by  fraud  or 
corruption. 

Roman  arbitration  appears  in  two  forms,  first  as  a  legal 
proceeding,  recognized  and  prescribed  by  the  state  in  specified 
causes  of  action  in  which  the  arbiter  is  freer  than  the  judge  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties  by  invoking  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  following  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the 
judge  administers  the  law,  the  arbiter  does  equity.  In  the 
second  form,  arbitration,  although  recognized  by  the  law  is 
not  prescribed  by  it,  and  depends  solely  upon  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  whether  they  shall  settle  their  difficulty  by  a 
voluntary  proceeding  or  whether  they  shall  resort  to  the  law 
courts.  The  arbiter  in  this  case  not  only  administers  equity; 
he  reaches  a  decision  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  good  and 
conscientious  person.  It  is  this  latter  form  of  arbitration 
which  has  maintained  itself  in  our  modem  legal  systems  and 
which  has  furnished  the  basis  for  international  arbitration. 

The  judge  of  Rome  was  the  arbiter  of  the  private  citizen, 
and  the  voluntary  reference  to  arbitration  is  the  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  system  of  actions.  It  is  beyond  "the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,"  says  Dr.  Moyle,*  "that  the  whole  Roman  system  of 
actions  tried  before  a  judge  or  judges  took  its  origin  from  the 
custom  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration." 

The  earliest  judges  derived  their  judicial  authority,  such  as  it 
was,  not  from  the  state,  but  from  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  parties:  and  Sir  H.  Maine  has  shown  (Ancient  Law. pp.  375, 
etscq.),  by  an  examination  of  the  earliest  Romnn  civil  proceaa, 
that  the  magistrate,  even  when  commissioned  by  the  state  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
actual  historical  source  of  his  functions  by  "  carefully  :%imulatiog 


'  Moyle:  Imperatorb  lustiniaoi  Infltitutiooes  (3d  ed.)*  Vol.  I,  p,  G36, 
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he  demeanor  of  a  private  arbitrator  casually  called  in."    The 
llater  Roman  jurists,  though  struck  by  the  similarity  in  procedure 
fbelween  an  ordinary  action  and  a  reference  to  arbitration,  were 
jilty  of  the  curious  anachronism  of  deriving  the  latter  from  the 
former;'  but  the  fact  is  that  action  grew  out  of  arbitration, 
nd  the  judge  was  originally  only  an  unofficial  referee;  a  fact 
of  which  traces  are   observable   throughout  the  legal  history 
&f  Rome.     Thus,  no  action  could  validly  be  commenced,  still 
I  carried  through  to  judgment,  until  the  court  had  got  both 
parties  before  it:  for  arbitration  can  take  place  only  by  consent^ 
^ot  by  a  unilateral  act  of  either  of  them  without  the  other.     Still 
[lore  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  mode  in  which  the  early 
judge  acquired  his  jurisdiction  by  the  vitality  of  the  rule  that 
fco  judge  could  be  forced  upon  a  party  of  whose  knowledge  and 
itegrity  he  was  not  satisfied.*    Hence  too  the  limited  authority, 
|«B  we  should  deem  it,  of  the  Roman  judex;  he  has  no  "im- 
erium;"  he  cannot  compel  the  parties  to  any  act  or  forbear- 
Qce;  he  is  merely  a  referee  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  in 
rhofle  appointment  the  magistrate  has  cooperated;  all  he  has  to 
"  I  is  to  decide  the  questions  submitted  to  him,  so  far  as  the  par- 
may  enable  him;  he  has  to  leave  to  them  the  realization 
execution)  of  the  right  he  ascertains.     The  very  point  he 
I  actually  to  settle  is  at  first  kept  studiously  in  the  background, 
Find  hidden  behind  a  wager;  the  decision  is  not  an  order  or  injunc- 
tion, but  an  expression  of  opinion,  sententia,  pronuntiatio. 

In  England  we  know  from  actual  records  with  what  rapidity 
rial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  though  in  most  casea  optional  only, 
aperseded  the  more  barbarous  methods  of  compurgation,  ordeal, 
"  trial  by  battle,  and  that  this  was  largely  due  to  a  sense  of 
greater  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  new  system.  We 
hardly  doubt  that  upon  much  the  same  grounds  the  prac- 
of  arbitration  daily  gained  greater  favour  among  the  Ro- 
When  political  authority  has  at  length  obtained  a  firm 
footing,  the  magistrate  is  gradually  preferred  by  htigants  to 
A  citizen  arbitrator,  perhaps  from  a  conviction  of  his  greater 
wisdom  and  impartiality;  if  he  is  a  king,  perhaps  too  because  his 
iTine  descent  is  believed  to  confer  upon  him  a  sense  of  right, 
od  ft  kind  of  knowledge,  above  his  merely  human  fellows. 
ily,  the  judicial  function  is  recognized  as  appertaining  to  the 
»;  though  the  primitive  remedies  may  to  i^ome  extent  sur- 
"  »iYc  in  all  their  rudeness,  and  though  the  state  administration  of 
jnstice  may  still  more  widely  bear  traces  of  the  social  condition 
which  preceded  political  organization,  still  the  natural  mode  of 

*  "Qllimiiiiiiiiiii  ad  simUitudinem  iudiciorum  redigitur." 
'**lfiHiioeni,"  saya  Cicero,  ''voluenxnt  m&iores  aostri  aon  modo  de  «x- 
>  cuiu«quam,  sed  ne  pccuniBria  quidem  de  re  mmima  esse  iudicem, 
l<|ai  iaC«r  adverBariofl  convenisset."     Pro  CUieniio,  cap.  43. 
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deciding  a  dispute  is  to  go  to  the  magistrate,  and  rules  of  civil 
procedure  have  begun  to  assume  consistency.  Courts  have 
become  established;  their  mode  of  action  is  prescribed  by  law; 
any  attempt  to  evade  their  authority  by  recurring  to  other 
methods  of  obtaining  satisfaction^  save  in  certain  well  defined 
cases,  is  considered  a  defiance  of  law,  and  a  breach  of  the  peace. ' 

There  are  thus  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Roman 
judicial  system:  (1)  the  private  litigant  submitted  his  con- 
troversy to  an  arbiter  of  his  own  choice  for  decision  according 
to  the  conscience  of  a  good  and  impartial  man;  (2)  the  magis- 
trate or  judge  is  chosen  from  an  official  list  or  panel  is  preferred 
to  a  citizen  arbitrator;  (3)  the  administration  of  justice  is 
regarded  as  the  duty  and  therefore  the  right  of  the  state^  and 
a  judicial  system  is  prepared  for  and  imposed  upon  the  citixen. 

Is  not  the  same  unconscious  development  seen  in  the  growth 
of  arbitration  between  states?  As  independent  beings  they 
chose  arbiters,  the  pope  in  times  past,  a  foreign  sovereign  in 
modem  times;  the  consciousness  of  the  defects  of  this  system 
in  which  the  individual  case  is  decided,  but  continuity  of  deci- 
sion is  wholly  lacking,  has  led  to  the  second  stage,  which 
dates  from  the  first  Conference,  namely,  the  appointment 
by  international  action  of  a  panel  of  judges  from  which  the 
judges  forming  the  temporary  tribunal  are  chosen.  We 
stand  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  third  and  final  devel- 
opment when  the  nations  as  a  whole  determine  that  inter- 
national justice  is  the  province  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  constitute  a  court  of  international  justice  to  which 
litigant  states  may  resort  in  conflicts  of  importance.    The 


*  Moyle,  loc.  eit.,  635.  636. 

That  arbitration  was  a  means  to  stay  self-help;  that  self-help  was  per- 
mitted if  arbitration  was  refused  or  the  award  was  uncomplied  with;  that 
the  judicial  system  of  Rome  was  developed  from  the  private  contract  of 
the  parties  to  arbitrate  (ooniproinissum),  see  Jhering's  Geiat  des  ROmi- 
aohen  Rechts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  107,  et  seq.,  more  especially  pp.  168-176.  On 
the  subject  of  arbitration  in  Roman  law,  see  generally:  Matthiass' 
Entwickelung  dea  rOimschen  Schiedgericbts  (ISSS);  Roby's  Roman  Pri- 
vate Law,  Vol.  II,  pp.  320-322. 

For  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  judieiitty  from 
private  arbitration,  see  Macy's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law,  1884,   pp.  14-10. 
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foundations  of  this  international  tribunal  arc  already  laid;  its 
organization,  its  jurisdiction,  its  procedure  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  we  only  await  the  appointment  of  judges  in  order 
to  establish  the  court  of  arbitral  justice  in  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  obtain  justice  as  easily  and  readily  as  pri- 
vate suitors  in  national  courts  of  justice. 

Such,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  system  of  arbitration  under- 
stood and  practiced  in  Greece  and  Rome.  In  England,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  of  the  common  law,  and  contempt 
for  the  civil  law  in  all  its  forms,  arbitration  was  transplanted 
bodily  from  Rome,  and  flourishes  not  only  in  England  but 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.*  Arbitration  is  like- 
wise recognized  in  the  modem  civil  law,  and  the  precedents 
of  Greece  and  the  Middle  Ages  show  how  admirably  fitted 
arbitration  was  and  is  for  the  solution  of  controversies  between 
nations  neither  having  nor  recognizing  a  common  superior, 
and  how  easily  and  unconsciously  the  arbitration  of  private 
law  became  an  institute  of  public  law. 

In  ancient  times,  when  war  constituted  the  normal  state  of 
peoples  and  the  foreigner  was  every  where  treated  as  an  enemy, 
arbitrations  were  necessarily  rare,  and  we  do  not  find  either  a 
general  system  or  harmonious  rules  governing  the  subject. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  arbitration  in  the  East  and  in  Greece, 
but  the  mode  of  procedure  was  not  suited  to  the  temperament 
of  the  people,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Rome  was  established,  with 
the  civiUaed  world  under  one  government,  there  was  no  place 
for  it,  since  arbitration  presupposes  a  conflict  between  independ- 
ent states. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  peaceful  influence  of  the 
church,  arbitrations  were  more  frequent,  and  yet  their  influence 
was  far  from  producing  all  the  results  which  might  have  been 
expected,  perhaps  because   Europe  was  then  divided  into  a 

'  Aa  early  amd  much  esteemed  book,  the  Symboleography  of  one  William 
Wait,  appeared  in  the  very  century  of  the  Engliflh  Reformation,  and  ita 
Mtend  part  (Jeals  fully  and  quaintly  with  arbitration.  In  order  to  show 
Ihe  identity  between  private  and  international  arbitration,  both  in  sub- 
^■tice  and  form,  I  quote  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  772-770  a  few  sections  from 
Wect.  dealing  with  the  eompromis,  the  arbitrator  and  the  award. 

I  owe  this  reference  to  The  Arbiter  in  Council  (1906),  to  which  exellent 
book  Ibe  reader  ia  referred. 
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great  number  of  petty  atates,  or  because  the  rude  m&nneTS  of 
the  period  were  intolerant  of  the  idea  of  conciliation. 

Later  history  does  not  present  many  cases  of  arbitration, 
for  the  ambition  of  princes  does  not,  any  more  than  did  that  of 
the  Roman  people,  adapt  itself  to  pacific  remedies  in  conflicts 
in  which  they  hoped  to  gain  an  advantage  by  force  of  arms. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  essentially  warlike;  it  rarely  turns  aside 
from  the  objects  which  it  pursues,  although  it  has  not,  as  Rome 
did,  either  forced  its  yoke  on  all  nations,  or  fallen  under  the 
combined  assaults  of  those  whom  it  has  sought  to  subjugate.* 

With  this  statement,  quoted  from  a  work  of  great  merit, 
the  subject  of  arbitration  before  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  might 
be  dismissed,  because  it  is  only  from  this  date  and  the  impetus 
given  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes that  arbitration  may  be  said  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  systematic  means  of  settling  conflicts.  The  past  is, 
however,  important  because  it  furnishes  precedents  for  arbi- 
tration, and  in  so  far  justifies  the  theorist  by  enabling  him  to 
point  to  the  arbitration  of  concrete  cases  We  can  easily 
discredit  a  theory  as  Utopian  and  impracticable  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  realm  of  theory;  it  is  imixesible  to  deny  a 
precedent  and  its  conclusion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that 
what  has  actually  been  done  and  succeeded  in  the  past  may  not 
succeed  in  the  present  and  future.  It  is  for  the  opponent  to 
explain  away  the  precedent  and  show  its  inapplicability  to 
present  conditions.  The  burden  of  proof  is  shifted ;  the  oppo- 
nent is  put  on  the  defensive,  and  unwillingness  to  resort  to 
arbitration  is  a  confession  of  weakness  and  defeat. 

2.    ARBrrRATioN  IN  THE  Ancient  World' 


I  shall  therefore  set  forth  briefly  some  instances  of  arbitra- 
tion in  ancient  times,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  modern  history, 
and  show  by  concrete  example  that  not  only  the  agreement 

*  M^rignhac:  Traits  Tb^rique  et  Pratique  de  I'Arbitrage  Intemalioo&I. 
(lS9o),  translated  in  Moore's  International  Arbitratioa,  Vol.  Y,  pp.  4821, 
et  seq. 

'The  inatancea  of  arbitration  referred  to  in  this  section  arfi  taken  itnm 
M^rignLac,  oa  tranalaled  in  Moore,  Vol.  V,  pp.  4821,  oi  seq. 
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'  arbitrate  {clause  coniproniissoire)  but  that  arbitral  procedure 
have  been  familiar  in  all  time  to  the  students  of  classical  his- 
tory and  literature.  We  need  not  consider  isolated  cases  of 
arbitration  to  be  found  among  Asiatic  peoples,  not  only  because 
the  instances  are  in  themselves  unimportant  but  because  the 
institutions  of  the  East  were  based  upon  inequality  and  sub- 
jection. Herodotus  relates  two  instances  of  arbitration  in  his 
account  of  the  Persians,  but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  serve  as 
precedents.  For  example,  in  a  contest  arising  between  Artaba- 
sanes  and  Xerxes,  Darius  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
judgment,  however,  was  not  definitive  and  the  people  being 
divided  in  their  opinion,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  uncle  of  the  two  pretenders,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  Xerxes.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  case,  if  it  be  considered  as 
an  arbitration,  was  confined  to  Persia,  and  that  in  the  next 
place,  it  was  merely  a  family  dispute  settled  within  the  family. 
The  other  instance  related  by  Herodotus  more  nearly  meets 
the  requirements  of  arbitration,  for  he  relates  that  after  the 
,  defeat  of  the  lonians,  Artaphemes,  Satrap  of  Sardis,  sent  for 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  imposed  upon  them  an  obligation 
or  a  treaty  binding  them  to  settle  future  conflict  by  law  rather 
than  by  force.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rela- 
tion is  that  of  superior  to  inferior,  that  the  element  of  voli- 
iioQ  is  wholly  absent  and  that  while  law  is  preferred  to  force 
the  element  of  consent  is  wholly  absent. 

The  various  examples  of  arbitration  to  be  found  in  Greek 
history,  while  differing  from  the  Persian  instances,  have  a  point 
in  common,  namely,  that  the  arbitration  is  national,  or  racial, 
rather  than  international;  for  the  Greeks  neither  agreed  to 
arbitrate  nor  did  they  actually  arbitrate  their  differences  with 
foreign  countries.  The  foreigner  was  a  barbarian  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  foreigner  was  treated  made  foreigner  and 
barbarian  synonymous  terms.  The  Greek  was  a  superior,  and 
the  foreigner  inferior,  merely  because  he  was  a  foreigner.  Equal- 
ity was  entirely  lacking  and  the  element  of  confidence  so  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  arbitration  was  wanting.  The  classical 
tfxamples  of  arbitration  are  inter-Grecian  rather  than  inter- 
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Dfttioiud ;  for  ihie  Gr«<eks  cuaeuiered  themselves  as  memt 
one  and  ihi  mmm  ^niif^  ^jSmia^  k  may  be  in  imf 
and  in  wotldty  iMiM^  Wl  amaMMttB  possessing  a  i 
origin  and  a  oomnea  idiaL  Tlk«]r  eouM  therefore  submit  in- 
Itnatiwial  dispuMft  to  ottor  OMvbaes  of  the  family,  whovas 
ttay  wodd  haw  WfinnMid  to  pimii  ibt  stmnger  a  voice  in  the 
wttliBMXt.  Membeis  ol  «a  aal  thaaanie  family,  they  met 
•6  equaK  and  to  prvewm  thb  9qfm6tr,  it  was  essential  that 
each  city  should  "^"^^^in  its  **f<"|ffn'<*f'^"  and,  b  lafit  resort, 
the  sword  rather  than  law  waadMmdcan&tial.'  Great  polite 
ical  queetkMB  w«ro  therafoM  ankidbd  attd  disputes  submitted 
to  arbitrattoa  chiofltjr  eooMCMd  maltons  of  religion,  commerce, 
bottadaiinb  A*  posnaMa  of  ooBtoBtad  tacritory,  especially 
of  the  mnmow  Iska^  hn  «ha  Qmiu  mm.  The  folIowiDg 
paragraph*  from  M^i(Bha0  \mtaaom  arbitration  under  these 
various 

In  the  lime  of  Solott.  fiw  Spartans  were  ehoaen  to  decide 
hetwem  the  Acheniana  and  the  Megarian»,  on  the  subject  of  the 
posMorion  <4  the  Island  of  Salamw.  About  the  year  416  B.  C, 
Argivv  judges  aoted  aa  arbitraleie aa  to  oertain  islands  of  which 
the  'ImTftianrr  and  the  MeiiaBa  dbspnted  the  ownership.  The 
StoKnaa  remJM^td  an  arbitral  seateooeoa  aquestion  of  boundary 
between  the  citiee  of  MeUte  and  PteiL  in  Tfaessaiy.  Themis- 
toeka  detefnined  a  dispute  beween  the  Corinthians  and  the 
~  »abottl  Lettcae»  dmduif  that  the  peninsula  should  be 

na  upon  the  najrvent  of  twenty  talents  by  the 
GbribthiaaB^  Dee^  the  leiptel  Aatifloar  the  inhabitants  of 
Lebedoe»  haviag  been  foreed  to  iMTe  toeir  country,  settled  in 
Tkm:  and  certain  niieitiinnn  which  aroee  between  the  old  and  the 


■Oap«ui< 


nfioie  plus  aala  di  ••  culte  pour  la  force. 
ft4hrr»ti  U  voix:  ''Moo  Ami,  interrompt 
>Moia  U'uiM  vUU!"  Auir«  dtelanUion 
Ion  d^iae  ^Immmaa  <!•  frootiftns,  lei 
Ma^iam  onni  iainHah  i|e»  ^un  takomm  mm  hm  mtmmumi  '^Ctlai  qui  est 
le  pbia  fbrt  «v«e  c«4  M^i^mMot-l^.  r6fooci  aofciv  Vr- — ^  aa  moatrBnt  son 
^tfm  raaoane  mwna  «|iia  ^am  \m  auium  «ur  It*  liflaaMs  4m  lemtotreB."— 
ftrraa'k  L'Aifctotji  htweelinii  th  mm  pawl  una  Pllaiil.  wa  Areoir  (IS92} 

*^mi    \  m:  TtaiW  TYkOonqu*  H  PtafeK|tta  de  l*.Ubitn«o  tatoaitiuail, 
[by  Moorvi  ia  butmaiinnil  AititntigM.  Vol.  V.  pL  mO, 
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aew  people  of  the  latter  city  were  adjusted  by  the  city  of  Mity- 
lene,  appointed  as  arbitrator  by  the  King  Antigone.* 

Parties  may  bind  themselves  to  arbitrate  disputes  already 
in  existence  or  they  may  agree  to  submit  past  or  future 
controversies  to  arbitration.'  The  agreement  to  arbitrate  is 
technically  known  as  the  clause  comproniissoirej  the  actual 
submission  of  the  case  is  embraced  in  the  compromis.  By 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  parties  are  bound  to  submit 
the  case  when  it  arises.  The  compromis  gives  effect  to  the 
agreement,  defines  the  issues  to  be  arbitrated,  and  determines 
the  procedure.  The  instances  taken  from  Greek  history  are 
not  merely  important  as  showing  the  application  of  arbitra- 
tion to  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  as  proof  that  the  Greeks 
understood  the  function  of  the  arbitral  clause  and  developed 
and  employed  the  system  of  procedure  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  arbitrations  of  the  present  day. 

For  example,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship  and  alliance 
for  fifty  years  concluded  418  B.C.  between  Argos  and  Lacede- 
monia,  it  was  provided  that  if  a 

diipute  arises  between  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
or  ootside  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  frontiers  or  some 
other  subject  an  arbitration  shall  be  had.  If,  among  the  allied 
cities,  there  are  some  who  cannot  get  along  together,  the  dispute 
«ha[I  be  taken  before  a  third  neutralcity,  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  common  agreement. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  more  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  unlim- 

*Ici  noas  Avons  une  afT&ire  coloniale  et  de  plus,  une  coademnaiioa 
pleuniare  comme  dans  1  arbitrage  de  Geneve  apr^s  I'afTaire  de  I'Alabama. 
—  V«lmj^re,  De  L'Arbitrage  Interaational,  1898,  pp.  52-63. 

'  Axbitra.tioQ  in  all  its  forma  derives  its  origin  from  the  free  conseot  of  the 
Fower*  in  dispute,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  so-called  compul- 
Kvy  arbitration  and  optional  arbitration  consists  in  the  clrcumatanoe 
that  the  conaeot  is  given  in  advance  in  the  former  case  while  in  the  latter 
it  ia  gmB  after  the  dispute  arises.  In  cither  case  it  is  only  a  question  of 
ft  wiwail^p  act  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  at  variance,  which  by  no  means 
iBarta  the  independence  of  these  Powers  any  more  than  a  contract  con- 
dudad  affects  the  independence  of  the  contracting  party. — Sir  Edward 
fry.  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II| 
Ptrat  CoamiaMoa,  Fifth  Seasion. 
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ited  submission  to  arbitration.  There  is  no  reservation  of  any 
kind,  and  territorial  questions  which  have  been  so  fruitful  of 
international  disputes  and  have  been  the  fertile  causes  of 
war  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  an  indiflferent  arbitrator  for  settlement. 
Another  example  may  be  cited,  which  refers  not  merely  to 
future  disputes  but  to  controversies  already  existing.  The 
cities  of  Hyerapytna  and  Priansus  stipulated  that 

in  regard  to  the  injuries  already  done  on  either  side,  Enipan 
and  Neon,  the  cosmes  or  chief  magistrates  of  Crete,  should 
settle  the  disputes  arising  from  these  causes  before  a  tribunal 
selected  from  each  city.  In  regard  to  any  future  injuries  they 
should  commit  they  should  employ  lawyers  prescribed  in  the 
order  of  the  public  edict."  ^m 

The  cosmes  were  also  to  indicate  the  city  from  which  bot^^ 
parties  should  choose  the  arbitrators. 

Passing  now  to  procedure.  It  appears,  to  quote  from  M6- 
rignhac,  that 

The  agreement  designated  the  arbitrator  and  the  subject  of 
the  litigation;  the  arbitrator  named  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  decision,  and  the  parties  sent  commissioners  to  defend  their 
cause.  The  arbitrator,  who  was  bound  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  scrupulously  to  discharge  his  trust,  conducted  the 
business  with  religious  care,  heard  the  int-erested  parties,  and 
received  their  proofs.  The  sentence,  drawn  up  in  duplicate, 
was  usually  deposited  in  the  temples  or  other  public  places,  and 
both  sides  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  execute  it.* 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  arbitration, 
that  tliey  frequently  employed  it  in  concrete  cases  as  they 
arose  and  bound  themselves  to  resort  to  it  for  the  settlement 
of  future  controversies,  and  that  they  so  skillfully  adapted 
private  arbitration  to  public  affairs  that  the  procedure  devised 
by  them  is  acceptable  and  satisfactory  at  the  present  day. 
Arbitration  was  a  distinctive  trait  of  the  Greek  race  and  was 
viewed  with  favor  both  by  historian  and  statesman.  Thucy- 
dides  declared  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  attack  as  a  transgressor 

*  Moore's  Inlerniiliorni  .\rbitrationH,  Vol.  V,  p.  4823. 

*  M^rignbac:   Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  de  1' Arbitrage  International, 
as  translated  in  Moore's  International  Arbitrationa,  Vol.  V,  p.  4S23. 
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him  who  offers  to  lay  hie  grievance  before  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration;" Aristides  praised  Pericles  because  to  avoid  war  he  is 
willing  to  accept  arbitrators,  and  Aeschines,  in  his  oration 
against  Ctesiphon,  commended  Philip  of  Macedon  because  he 
was  ready  to  refer  his  controversies  with  the  Athenians  to 
any  impartial  state. 

If  arbitration  was  practically  unknowTi  in  Asia,  and  if  it 
was  only  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies of  secondary  importance,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  was  approved  in  theory  or  applied  in  practice  by  ancient 
Rome;  for  the  great  Republic  not  only  looked  upon  the  for- 
eigner as  an  inferior  but  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  might 
be  subject  to  its  power.  Treaties  of  peace,  of  friendship  and 
of  alliance  were  indeed  made  with  foreign  peoples,  but  in  the 
hope  of  ultimate  subjection. 

Considered  as  inferiors,  Rome  neither  could  nor  would  sub- 
mit to  their  decision,  and  when  the  Rhodians  proposed  median 
tion  to  keep  Perseus  on  the  throne,  the  Senate  received  the 
proposition  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  Titus  Livius  says 
that  even  in  his  time  the  recollection  of  the  incident  excited  in- 
dignation. The  conception  of  independence  was  necessarily 
repugnant  to  a  nation  aspiring  to  universal  domination,  and 
the  only  equality  recognized  was  the  equality  of  the  inferiors 
among  themselves.  In  such  conditions  arbitration  was  im- 
possible, and  the  only  remedy  open  to  the  inferior  was  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  To  quote  again  rather  than  to 
paraphrase  Merignhac: 


The  Senate  at  first,  the  Emperor  finally,  as  absolute  arbi- 
trators of  all  claims,  gave  audience  to  all  deputies  of  peoples  who 
had  petitions  to  present,  and  who  came  as  suppliants  to  ask  for 
justice,  for  example,  against  the  exactions  of  the  governors  of 
provinces.  They  were  also  the  natural  j  udgea  of  conflicts  which 
might  arise  between  the  different  peoples  subject  to  Roman 
authority.  And  the  custom  of  taking  the  Senate  as  arbitrator 
whB  even  introduced  among  independent  nations,  who  were 
fascinated  by  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  name.  But  it  does  not 
Mem  that  the  Romans  played  the  r61e  of  arbitrator  in  very  good 
faith,  and  their  behavior  might  serve  as  a  precedent  for  La 
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Fontaine's  fable,  The  Oyster  and  the  Advocates.  In  one  case 
the  Romans  were  arbitrators  of  some  question  of  boundary, 
between  the  Aricans  and  the  people  of  Ardea,  and  they  decidei" 
the  point  at  issue  by  seizing  the  disputed  territory  themselves^ 
There  was  a  similar  case  about  180  B.  C.  between  Nola  and 
Naples.  Cicero  justly  condemns  this  course,  which  he  styl 
miserable  trickery.' 


"m 


As  aji  institute  of  public  law,  arbitration  was  scorned  by  the 
Romans  as  inconsistent  with  an  ambition  in  which  justice 
played  no  part.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  private 
law  arbitration  was  highly  regarded,  developed  and  refined 
so  that  the  rules  and  regulations  framed  by  Roman  jurists  and 
applied  in  private  litigation  form  a  safe  and  sure  guide  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  independent  states  of 
the  present  day. 


3.      ARBrrRATION  FROM  THE  MlDDLE  AgES  TO  Jay'S  TrEATY 

(1794) 


Although  examples  of  abitration  are  not  wanting,  indeedl 
they  are  frequent  in  the  middle  ages,  conditions  essential  to 
systematic  arbitration  did  not  exist.  The  spiritual  headship 
of  the  Church  undoubtedly  made  for  peace  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  controversies,  for  the  voice  that  bade  Peter  put 
up  his  sword  was  the  voice  of  peace.  But  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.  Admit- 
ting, however,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Church,  its 
claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  brought  the  Church  face  to  face 
with  the  Empire  which  claimed  and  asserted  temporal  over- 
lordship.  The  unseemly  contest  of  centuries  between  Church 
and  Empire  in  which  the  sword  was  freely  drawn  and  uscd_ 
was  not  an  edifying  spectacle,  and  the  example  of  Pope  and 
Emperor  influenced  a  world  not  over-inclined  to  peace  and  the* 
ways  of  peace.  The  independence  and  consequent  equality 
of  states  found  no  place  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Middle 


■Moore's  International  Arbitrfttiona,  Vol.  V,  pp.  4824-4825. 
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B>  and  foreign  intercourse  was  based  upon  arrogance  rather 
than  upon  the  desire  of  justice.  The  supremacy  of  the  Church 
or  Empire  was  equally  inconsistent  with  independence  and 
equality,  and  arbitration  based  upon  independence  and  equal- 
ity and  a  desire  for  justice  could  not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lawless  and  unrecognized  superiority. 

The  r61e  of  the  Church  in  arbitration  is  more  marked  in  the 
period  of  its  decline  than  in  the  height  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  Empire,  hostile  alike  to  the  independence  and 
equality  of  the  States,  was  rarely  chosen  as  arbiter  and  could 
not  impose  arbitration  upon  those  who  disputed  its  title  to 
Bupremacy. 

The  confusion,  not  to  say  anarchy,  of  internal  conditions 
resulted  in  confusion  and  disorder  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  idea,  much  less  the  realization,  of  domestic  peace  based 
upon  a  respect  for  law  and  the  order  that  springs  from  its 
observance.    As  aptly  said  by  Professor  Moore, 

%  slight  familiarity  with  history  suffices  to  show  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  intemationiil  peace  ia  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
opon  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace.  Civil  disturbances 
not  only  produce  exceptional  measures,  "which  in  turn  give 
nm  to  complaints  and  claims,  but  they  render  uncertain  the 
performance  of  international  engiJgements  and  sometimes  the 
re^idjustment  of  international/elations.^ 

It  ie  no  slight  tribute  to  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of 
wbilration  that  it  maintained  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
eonflict  and  that  it  continued  fitfully  and  hesitatingly  the  tra- 
dition of  the  ancient  world.    It  is  rather  a  source  of  comfort 
and  consolation  to  its  partisans  that  it  did  not  wholly  pass 
»Wiy  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  if  its  application  was  rare  and 
iu  instances  unimportant,  the  precedents  are  valuable  and 
ha  of  hope  and  encouragement  as  evidence  of  the  strength 
»wl  vigor  of  the  principle. 
Therefore  as  precedents,  I  shall  enumerate  briefly  and  in 

'  Moorc'i  Application  of  the  Principles  of  International  Arbitration  on 
tbi  American  Continents*  in  the  Annab  of  the  American  Academy  of 
hUtieal  Social  Scienoes,  Vol.  22,  pp.  35*  42. 
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summary  form  various  instances  of  arbitration  of  the  Middle 
Ages. ' 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  arbitration  among  the  barba- 
rian tribes  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
example,  the  Gepidffi  proposed  arbitration  to  the  Lombards 
and  declared  it  unjust  to  use  violence  toward  those  who  de- 
mand a  judge.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Herulians  and  Vames  asking 
them  to  join  in  inviting  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  to  cease 
his  wars  against  the  Visigoths  and  to  accept  the  arbitration  of 
the  united  kings — an  ofifer  accepted  by  Clovis. 

In  the  period  following  the  fall  of  Rome,  instances  of  arbi- 
tration exist  in  which  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Church  func- 
tioned as  arbitrators.  Emperors,  kings,  cities,  commissions 
and  eminent  jurists  were  chosen  as  arbitrators  and  rendered 
acceptable  awards.     Of  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Innocent  III  declared  the  Pope  the  sovereign  mediator  on 
earth,  a  claim  inconsistent  with  arbitration,  for  the  Pope  in 
such  cases  would  act  as  sovereign  judge,  not  as  arbitrator,  and 
an  arbitration,  if  it  exist  at  all,  would  be  forced  not  voluntary. 

Alexander  III,  Honorius  III,  John  XXII,  and  Gregory 
XI  arbitrated  great  European  quarrels.  Alexander  VI  settled 
a  dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  as  to  the  new 
world  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  pole  to  pole. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  can  be  considered  a  case  of  arbitra- 
tion. After  the  sixteenth  century  the  kings  objected  to  the 
popes'  pretensions,  and  Clement  \1II,  made  arbitrator  of 
disputes  under  the  treaty  of  Vervins  (1598),  resigned  his  mis- 
sion owing  to  friction  with  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Gregory  XV  arbitrated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  forts  of  the  "  Valteline."  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Clement  XI  served  as  umpire  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Leopold  I  who  were  arbitrators  under  Article  8  of  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick.' 

*  For  fuller  stalemeat  of  the  instances  &nd specific  references  to  aoiircett 
tee  Moore's  International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  V,  pp.  4825-4833. 

'Ou  Mont,  oorpa  universel  diploniatique.  VIIT.  1-98;  Schmaue,  eoqKU 
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Instances  in  which  bishops  were  chosen  and  served  as  arbi- 
trators arc  the  following: 

By  the  treaty  of  Nonancourt  (1177)  three  bishops  arbitrated 
between  Louis  le  Jeune  and  Henry  II  of  England  concerning 
some  fiefs.  In  1276  two  bishops  and  a  warrior  were  made 
judges  between  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  in 
1475  Louis  XI  and  Edward  of  England  referred  disputes  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Count  Dunois  (for  Louis) 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(for  Edward). 

The  Emperore  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  aspired  to  be 
arbitrators,  but  as  their  claim  of  superiority  was  as  unaccept- 
able as  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  temporal  supremacy,  the  in- 
stances are  rare  in  which  they  were  chosen  and  acted  as  arbi- 
trators. In  these  few  instances  everything  was  excluded 
that  would  imply  supremacy  over  other  raonarchs.  In  1378 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV  went  to  Paris  to  decide  a  controversy 
between  France  and  England  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  feudalism  with  its  system  of  vassalage  pre- 
disposed the  vassals  to  accept  their  lords  as  judges,  but  the 
relation  of  superior  to  inferior  was  fatal  to  arbitration  in  the 
broad  and  equitable  sense  of  the  word.  The  over-lord  ap- 
peared rather  as  judge  than  arbitrator  and  imposed  his  sen- 
tence upon  the  inferior.  The  same  objection  did  not  apply 
to  monarchs  who  recognized  each  other's  independence  and 
equality  and,  therefore,  kings  as  such  were  frequently  chosen, 
eipecially  the  kings  of  France.  St.  Louis  was  judge  between 
Henry  II  of  England  and  his  barons  in  1263,  and  between 
the  Counts  of  Luxemburg  and  Bar  in  1268.  Philip  VI,  Charles 
V,  Charies  VII,  Louis  IX  and  Louis  XI  served  as  arbitrators. 

jorit  pablici  academici,  No.  101 ;  Kluber  et  Ott,  Droit  des  gens  modeme  de 
f  Europe,  83,  456. 

The  treaty  of  R]rswick  referred  to  here  wu  the  treaty  between  the 
Empire  and  France,  October  30. 1697.  Article  VIII  submitted  the  claima  of 
tba  Dueheas  of  Orleans,  as  to  certain  places  restored  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
to  their  Imperial  and  Most  Christian  Majesties,  and,  in  case  they  could  not 
sgree;  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Pope. — Moore,  Int.  Arb.  Vol.  V,  pp. 
4a28-«827. 
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Other  monarchs  are  known  to  have  acted  as  arbitratora; 
example,  Henry*  II  and  William  III  of  England. 

In  the  classic  examples  of  arbitration  Greek  cities  were  fre- 
quently chosen  as  arbiters,  and  the  tradition  was  continued 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  for  example,  the  Republic  of  Hamburg  was 
chosen,  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  (Article  24),  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator between  Great  Britain  and  fYance  and  to  decide  the 
question  of  damages  on  both  sides  from  the  year  1640."  The 
Grand  Council  of  Malines  in  1665  passed  upon  the  obligation 
of  a  debt,  called  the  debt  of  Hofyser  between  Frederick  William, 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  States-General  of  the  United  Prov-  i 
inces,  and  the  States^Jeneral  arbitrated  controversies  relating 
to  the  fortified  places  and  auxiliary  points  between  France 
and  Spain  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  parliaments  of 
France,  "renowned  for  their  wisdom  and  equity"  were  chosen 
to  settle  disputes  between  foreign  sovereigns. 

Comniissions  of  arbitration  were  known  and  employed ;  for 
example,  it  seems  that  in  1299  certain  commissioners  were 
sitting  in  Paris  ^M 

to  redress  damages  done  to  merchants  of  various  nations  by  a 
French  admiral  within  the  English  seas.^ 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  arbitration  by  eminent 
jurists.  The  doctors  of  the  Italian  universities  of  Perugia  and 
Padua,  and  particularly  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Bo- 
logna, were  often  employed  as  diplomatists  or  arbitrators  to 
settle  conflicts  between  the  different  States  of  Italy.  The 
right  of  the  house  of  Famese  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  was 
decided  by  them.  Alciat,  one  of  the  most  famous,  decided 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Principalities 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  France,  Jean  BSgat,  councilor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  an  arbitrator  between  Spain 
and  Switzerland  in  relation  to  Franche  Comte  (1570). 


'  De  Flass&n.  Ill,  200.  (Article  XXV  also  provided  for  the  submissioo 
in  the  same  m&xmer  of  &  question  as  to  the  possession  of  certain  forts  in 
America.— Mooie,  Int.  Arb.  VoL  V,  p.  4828.) 

'Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  147;  Moore.  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V.  p.  4831. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  several  treaties  were  concluded 
preBcribing  recourse  in  clearly  defined  cases  to  arbitration. 
For  example,  in  the  treaty  of  1606  between  James  I  of  Eng- 
land and  Henry  IV  of  France  international  courts  of  commerce 
were  created,  to  consist  of  two  French  and  two  English  mer- 
chants to  be  chosen  in  Rouen  and  in  London,  to  act  as  local 
courts  on  complaints  of  citizens  of  the  foreign  country.  **  Like 
establishments"  were  to  be  made  in  the  cities  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Caen,  as  also  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

to  take  care  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  every  city  of  the 
one  and  the  other  Kingdom,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or 
abuae  on  either  side. 

They  were  also  charged  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  and  to 
inspect  merchandise.*  In  1648  the  treaty  of  Miinster  pro- 
vided that  the  controversy  concerning  Lorrain  should  be 
referred  to  arbitrators,  and  in  1G59  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(articles  108  to  110)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners with  power  to  agree 

"concerning  all  things  to  be  yet  executed,  either  touching  the 
interests  of  the  said  lords  and  kings  or  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monalties and  private  persons,  their  subjects,  who  shall  have 
aaything  to  demand  or  complaint  to  make  on  either  side," 
and  also  "to  regulate  the  limits  as  well  between  the  dominions 
and  countries  that  of  old  have  belonged  to  said  lords  and  kings, 
about  which  there  have  been  some  debates,  as  between  the 
dominions  and  lordships  that  are  to  remain  to  each  of  them,  by 
the  present  treaty,  in  the  Low  Countries;** 

and  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to  agree,  it  was  stipulated 
that  "arbitrators"  should  be  appointed  to  take  cognizance 
of  *^  whatsoever  shall  remain  undecided  between  the  said  com- 
roififiioners,"  and  that  the  ''judgments"  rendered  by  the  arbi- 
trators should  "  be  executed  on  both  sides  without  any  delay 
or  difficulty."  Articles  122  and  123  of  the  same  treaty  are 
especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  that  the 

*  See,  for  a  w>ii]ewhat  similar  provision  for  &  commercial  tribunal,  Article 
XXJ  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  Low  Countriee,  signed  at  Miin- 
««r.  January  30,  1648.  -Moore,  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4832. 
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hi^  cootracting  parties  (Spain  and  France)  should  prose- 
cute their  daims  against  either  of  the  party's  allies  "  by  right, 
before  oompetent  judges,  and  not  by  force. "' 

In  1656  Cromwell  and  the  King  of  Sweden  decided  to  sub- 
mit claims  under  the  treaty  of  Upsal  to  arbitratore.'  In  1672 
Cfaaries  II,  in  declaring  war  against  the  United  Provinces, 
allied  as  a  cause  the  refusal  to  send  commisaonere  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  in  the  East  Indies.'  In  1679,  by  Article  8 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
"to  examine  and  determine  the  rights  and  pretensions"  of 
the  contracting  parties  *'to  the  places  situated  in  Hudson's 
Bay.  "*  Article  10  of  the  treaty  of  R\^swick  between  France 
and  Spain  (1697)  provided  for  the  submission  to  arbitration 
of  the  question  of  the  possession  of  eighty-two  towns.'  Arti- 
cles 10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  (1713)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  places  appertaining  to  the  French  (Article  10),  and  to  adjust 
claims  made  by  the  subjects  of  each  country  against  the  other 
growing  out  of  various  incursions,  depredations  and  spolia- 
tions (Article  11).*  And,  finally,  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  of 
1718  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Sultan  made 
provision  for  reference  to  commissions  of  all  controversies  which 
might  arise  "concerning  any  articles  of  this  armistice,  or  any 
other  thing."  (Article  9).  Article  5  of  the  same  treaty  provided 
that  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  to  determine  the  limits 
of  "Dalmatia,  Erzegovina,  Albania,  and  the  Archipelago"  and 
Article  16  specified  in  broad  and  general  terms  that 

whenever  quarrels  and  animosities  arise  on  the  frontiers  by 
reason  of  murders  or  other  cause,  they  shall  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  equity  by  the  arbitration  of  the  governors  of  those 
borders,' 


'  Moore,  lot.  Art..  Vol.  V.  pp.  4832-iS33. 

>Ibid.,  p.  4833. 

•  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.  •  Ibkl. 


•Ibid. 


'Ibid. 
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In  speaking  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  arbi- 
trators, M.  M<?rignhac  says: 

If  we  should  try  to  find  judicial  rules  that  governed  arbitra- 
tion in  the  different  periods  at  which  we  have  glanced,  we  should 
discover  that  they  did  not  present  great  stability^  and  that  they 
varied  with  different  Iltigaiions.  The  choice  of  arbitrators  fell 
generally  on  monarchs,  and  exceptionally  on  arbitral  coramis- 
sions  or  private  individuals.  A  period  was  sometimes  fixed 
wther  for  the  meeting  of  the  arbitrators  (the  treaty  of  Vervins  of 
1598,  Article  17,  provided  that  it  should  take  place  in  six  months) 
or  for  the  rendering  of  the  decision  (the  Treaty  of  Westminster 
of  1655  allowed  six  months  and  a  half).  Sometimes  a  penal 
clause  was  inserted,  by  which  a  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 
party  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  decision;  for  example,  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  1475,  between  Louis  XI  and  Edward 
IV,  prescribed  a  sum  of  three  million  francs.^ 

The  procedure  hkewise  varied  with  the  case,  but  usually 
had  a  judicial  aspect;  for  example,  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  and  the  Marquis  of  Saluces, 
Charles  V  designated  certain  persons  to  examine  the  matter 
in  dispute,  to  take  testimony,  and  upon  their  advice  and  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  found,  rendered  his  judgment. 
Lawyers  appeared  before  the  persons  designated  by  Charles 
V  to  argue  the  case  of  their  clients.  The  clause  compromis- 
mxxe,  that  is,  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  future  difBculties, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or, 
faideed,  in  later  times.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.* 
Two  instances  may  be  cited :  In  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded 
in  1235  between  Genoa  and  Venice  there  is  an  arbitration 
dauM  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  a  difficulty  should  arise  between  the  aforesaid  cities,  which 
c&anot  easily  be  settled  by  themselves,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  if  one  of  the  parties 


i<^tcd  from  Moore'a  Int.  Art,.  Vol.  V.  p.  4S29. 

'VttU^l,  Le  Droit  des  gena.  L.  II,  C.  XXVIII,  tec.  32d,  t.  11,  p.  58. 
Coof.  Ilistoire  de  la  Confederation  helv6tique,  deA.L.  by  WatteviUe.  L.  IV; 
Mcof«,  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V.  p.  4330. 
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violate  the  treaty,  we  agree  that  His  Holiness  shall  excommuoi- 
cate  the  offending  city.' 

In  the  "Perpetual  Peace'*  of  1516  between  Francis  I  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  following  clause  is  found: 

Difficulties  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  subjects 
of  ihr  King  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  shall  be 
fiottlod  by  the  judgment  of  four  men  of  standing,  two  of  whom 
Hhall  be  nnnied  by  each  party;  which  four  arbitrators  shall  hear, 
in  nu  appointed  pUice,  the  parties  or  their  attorneys;  and,  if  they 
nhnll  be  divided  m  opinion,  there  shall  be  chosen  from  the  neigh- 
boring (inuntrios  an  unbiased  man  of  ability,  who  shall  join  with 
tho  arbitrators  in  determining  the  question.  If  the  matter  in 
dittputo  iH  between  a  subject  of  the  Cantons  and  Leagues  and  the 
King  of  France,  the  Cantons  will  examine  the  demand,  and,  if  it 
iw  well  founded,  they  will  present  it  to  the  King;but,  if  the  King 
is  not  HiUirtfteil  with  it,  they  may  call  the  King  before  the  arbitra- 
torn,  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  impartial  judges  of  the 
countrica  of  i'oire  or  of  \'alois,  and  whatever  shall  be  decided  by 
the  lifon^said  judges,  by  a  judicial  or  amicable  sentence,  ahtJl 
be  inviolably  observed  without  any  revocation,' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  arbitration  was  frequently  resorted  to  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but,  although  the  instances  are  numerous, 
considered  by  themselves,  they  are  both  trifling  in  importance 
and  number  when  compared  to  the  multitude  of  controver- 
sies settled  by  the  sword.  If  examined  carefully  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause the  Church  in  the  height  of  its  power  imposed  its  will 
upon  parties  in  controversy.  The  Papacy  was  in  reality  more 
of  a  mediator  than  an  arbiter.  The  distinction  between  these 
forms  of  peaceable  settlement  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed,  if  it  was  understood.  Indeed,  mediation  was  as 
consistent  with  a  claim  of  supremacy  as  arbitration  was  incon- 
sistent and  irreconcilable  with  the  claim  and  exercise  of  un- 
limited supremacy. 

In  the  same  way  the  emperor  was  more  of  a  mediator  than 
an  arbiter,  and  to  exclude  his  intervention  as  mediation  it  was 
necessary  to  limit  his  powers  in  the  individual  case  in  such 

» Uoore'B  Int.  Arb.  Vol.  V,  p.  4830. 
>  Ihid. 
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a  way  as  to  exclude  the  claim  and  exercise  of  supremacy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  position  of  mediator  on  the  other. 
The  conception  of  sovereignty,  regardless  of  clerical  and  im- 
perial pretension,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  states, 
irrespective  of  religious  preferences  or  forms  of  government, 
consequent  upon  the  Reformation  and  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, laid  the  foundations  indispensable  to  arbitration  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  M.  Merignhac  is  therefore  justified 
'  by  theory  as  well  as  fact  when  he  states  and  illustrates  by 
example  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  arbitration 
and  mediation  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  justify 
a  further  quotation  from  this  distinguished  authority. 

In  1334  Philip  of  Valois  declared  himself  elected  judge,  nego- 
[Uator,  and  arbitrator  between  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  Sometimes  the  media- 
tion was  of  an  obligatory  nature,  owing  to  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  mediator's  being  able  to  impress  his  views  by  force  of  arms. 
Thus  Hemi  IV  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Republic  of  Venice 
and  Pope  Paul  V.  The  Pope  counted  on  Spain's  sustaining  him; 
but  Henri  IV,  in  order  to  oppose  the  forces  of  that  country, 
made  propositions  to  the  Swiss  to  raise  ten  thousand  men;  so 
that  the  Pope  was  finally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
French  King. 

But  from  the  year  J  595  we  find  the  distinction  between  media- 
tion and  arbitration  clearly  defined  by  the  French  ministers, 
who  interposed  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  on  the  subject  of  the 
expulsion  of  Catholic  magistrates  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
of  their  replacement  by  a  Protestant  magistracy.  "  We  declare 
Lto  you/'  say  the  ministers  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  (the  King 
lof  France),  '*that  he  has  no  design  of  prejudicing  the  authority 
and  the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Empire,  of  any  prince, 
or  of  any  person;  and  in  order  that  the  pending  dispute  may  be 
discussed  in  an  easy  and  orderly  way,  we  invite  you  respectively 
to  depute  peaceable  and  dispassionate  men,  who  can  confer  with 
us  in  all  confidence  and  safety,  and  we  will  listen  patiently  to 
whatever  they  may  say  and  propose,  not  as  judges  or  arbiiralora, 
fnU  as  Tnediatars  and  amicable  compositors.''  ' 

In  view  of  the  classical  precedents  of  arbitration  and  the 

*  Quoted  from  Moore's  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4831. 
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vanous  instances  of  its  application  in  the  Middle  Ages,  anc 
its  conventional  recognition  in  treaties  between  powers  of 
influence  and  standing,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  arbi- 
tration as  such  seems  completely  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
public  law  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  International 
Law,  published  in  1819,  the  distinguished  publicist,  Kliiber, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  inter- 
national law,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  arbitration  had 
been  strangely  neglected  and  asked  the  pertinent  question:    _ 

Why  do  we  never  go   back   to   arbitrators?      At  most  we^ 
accept  the  mediation  of  a  third  power,  but  this  is  usually  ineffec- 
tual.    There  is  no  longer  anything  but  war,  so  to  speak,  which 
can  insure  the  inviolability  of  the  laws.* 

Rousseau  had  already  answered  the  query, 

Could  they  submit  themselves  to  a  tribunal  of  men  who 
boasted  that  their  power  was  founded  exclusively  on  the  sword, 
and  who  bowed  down  to  God  only  because  He  is  in  Heaven?'    ■ 

Arbitration  as  a  judicial  settlement  of  controversies  is 
opposed  to  force  in  every  form,  and  can  only  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  peace  when  the  disputants  are  animated  by  a  desire 
to  do  justice  and  to  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates. 

4.    Instances  of  Arbitratign  from  Jay's  Treaty  (179 

Arbitration  in  the  sense  of  the  present  day  dates  from  Jay's 
Treaty  of  1794  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  contested  boundary  claims 
(Article  5) ;  claims  preferred  by  British  creditors  (Article  6) ; 
and,  more  especially,  the  claims  of  American  and  British 
creditors  based  upon  "  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condem^^ 
nations  of  their  vessels  and  other  property''  (Article  7).       ^M 

Criticised  at  the  time  as  a  surrender  to  Great  Britain, 
its  commercial  pro\'ision8  denounced  as  wholly  inadequate, 


'  Droit  des  gens,  $318,  note  a. 
'Moore.  Inl.  Arb..  Vol.  V,  p.  4829. 
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carried  without  a  rote  to  spare  in  the  Seo&te,  and  in  the 
matter  of  appropriation  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  doe  to  the  timely  and  masterly 
intervention  of  Fisher  Anws,  this  treaty,  which  ruined  the 
political  career  of  Jay  and  deprived  him  of  the  presidency  to 
vhich  he  seemed  destined,  is  not  only  the  vindication  of  Wash- 
ington's aelection  of  Jay,  and  an  adequate  testimonial  to  the 
ability  and  l^al  attainments  of  its  negotiator,  but  by  common 
eoosenty  the  startup  point  of  international  arbitration.     As 
ft  statesman,  were  other  evidenoos  lacking.  Jay  might  have 
been  content  to  rest  his  claim  to  remembrance  upon  the  treaty ; 
of  his  standing  aft  a  jurist,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  posi- 
tion as  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty  is 
aiflkient  evkkaee.    On  a  hi^er  and  broader  plane  as  a  friend 
of  peace  aod  a  lover  of  his  kind,  the  treaty  is  and  always  wiU 
be  an  imperidiable  mooament.    It  is  given  to  few  men  to  sign 
a  treaty  which  recognises  the  indepeodenee  of  their  country 
(tnuXj  of  September  3, 1783) ;  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
ptevmted  war  and  secured  the  blessings  of  peace  (Treaty  of 
1791) ;  and  to  devise  an  isstruntent  at  once  simple,  reason- 
able and  fitted  both  in  theory  and  practice  to  diminish  war 
bj  the  peaceful  and  judicial  seUlonent  of  international  con- 
fikis  (Treaty  of  1794,  Articles  5.  6.  7).     It  may  be  proper 
to  note  in  parsing  that  the  son  was  worthy  of  the  father,  for 
the  proposal  to  insert  in  future  treaties  a  general  clause  to 
aifaitfacte   difficulties  aiioi^  under  such  treaties,  to  which 
piactkal  efiect  ts  now  pvtn,  is  found  in  William  Jay*s  little 
tnet  on  War  and  Peace,  pubKabed  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Coitod  States  in  1^2. 
The  artades  in  Jay  s  Treaty  to  irtikh  reference  has  been 
Qude  provide  for  the  arbhntioD  of  ouManding  difficulties 
by  means  of  mijud  cnnimisrinus.    The  loosdy  drawn  charteis 
^  Uis  eolooiesp  graiittng  as  tbey  did  vast  tracts  of  territorv*. 
pve  rise  to  najnerous  and  bitter  eootrovenses  between  the 
wfcsies,  some  of  which  were  settled  by  the  Continental  Con- 
Pva^  others  by  means  of  the  commiagion  of  aj-bitration  de\'ised 
bf  the  nii^  artide  of  the  Confederation,  and  still  others 
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decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  suits 
to  which  states  of  the  Union  were  parties.  Jay,  himself,  was 
commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  its  controversy 
with  Vermont,  and  was  therefore  familiar  in  practice  as 
well  as  theory  with  disputes  of  this  nature.  As  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  he  would  naturally  prefer  a  judicial  to  a 
diplomatic  settlement  of  such  controversies.  The  British 
Government  was  equally  familiar  with  the  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims  by  mixed  commissions  and  in  several  treaties 
negotiated  by  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector,  ample  provision 
was  made  for  the  institution  of  such  commissions. 

The  first  of  Cromwell's  series  of  treaties  containing  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  outstanding  diflSculties  by  means  of  mixed 
commissions,  is  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Westminster  (April 
6,  1654)*  between  England  and  the  Netherlands.  Article  28 
of  this  remarkable  treaty  provides  that  the  losses  sufiFered 
by  the  seissure  and  detention  of  English  effects  in  Denmaxk 
since  May  18, 1652, 

"shall  be  made  good  according  to  an  appraisement  to  be  made 
by  Edward  Winslow,  James  Russell,  John  Bex  and  William 
Van  der  Cruysen,  Arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  his  Highness  as  of  the  said  States-General  (the  Form 
of  Instrument  of  Arbitration  is  already  agreed  on)  to  examine 
and  determine  the  Demands  of  the  Merchants,  Masters  and 
Owners,  to  whom  the  said  Ships,  Effects,  and  Losses  appertain." 
Article  XXX  provides  for  the  appointment  of  four  commis- 
sioners '*  to  examine  and  distinguish  all  those  losses,  and  injurys, 
in  the  Year  1611,  and  after  to  the  18th  of  May  1652  as  well  in 
the  East  Indie^f  as  in  Greerdandf  Muscovy^  Brazil,  or  wherever 
else,  either  party  compliuns  of  having  suffered  them  from  the 
other." 

In  case  of  failure  to  adjust  the  differences  within  the  period  of 
three  months,  the  article  provided  for  their  submission  "to  the 
Judgment  and  Arbitration  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  Cantons,' 


*  A  General  Collection  of  TreAtys  of  Peftce  and  Commerce  (1732),  Vol. 
in.  pp.  7&-79;  Jenkioflon's  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance 
and  Commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powera  (1758),  Vol.,  pp. 
44,  et  acq. 

*  It  was  provided  by  a  subaequent  agreement  that  the  cases  undeter- 
mined by  the  commisaioners  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Swiss  Cantons 
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I  who  shall  be  required;  by  the  Instrument  already  agreed  on,  to 

Bume  that  Arbitration  in  such  Case  and  to  delegate  Commis- 

i  of  like  nature  for  the  same  purpose,  so  instructed  that  they 

give  Judgment  within  the  six  months  next  following  the 

Fexpiration  of  those  three  months;  and  whatsoever  such  Com- 

ixaiasionfi,  or  the  major  part,  shall  determine  within  the  said  six 

months,  shall  bind  both  Parties,  and  be  well  and  truly  per- 

iform'd/' 

The  treaty  thus  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 

[commission  to  be  composed  of  two  competent  persons, selected 

by  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 

I  reach  an  agreement  and  thus  terminate  the  difficulty;  but 

I  contemplating  their  inability  to  agree,  the  treaty  provides  for 

the  submission  to  the  arbitration  of  a  neutral  power. 

The  commission  delivered  its  sentence  concerning  the  Eng- 
lish ships  and  effects  seized  and  detained  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  since  the  18th  of  May,  1652  (Article 
28),  on  July  31,  1654,'  and  on  August  30,  1654,  the  cora- 

for  ■eCtlement,  but  should  be  referred  and  resubmitted  to  the  judgment 
aod  arbitratioa  of  the  commissionf^r  "who  pubUslif?d  the  said  award  and 
arbitimtioQ  [of  August  30,  1664]  or  of  others  who  shall  be  nominated  and 
ronrtifiifrd  on  both  sides." — Jenkinson's  Treaties,  pp,  66-68. 

'  When  alter  the  recital  of  so  much  of  the  said  treaty  aa  relates  hereto, 
and  that  the  merchants  had  coofonoed  to  the  methods  prescribed,  and  the 
eocnnuasioners,  Edward  Winalow,  Jamce  Russell,  John  Bex,  and  William 
Van  der  Cniysen,  examined  and  duly  deliberated  upon  the  matters  before 
them ;  they,  the  said  commissioners,  do  under  their  hands  and  seals  deter- 
mine to  decide  and  finally  pronounce,  that  the  damages  so  often  mentioned, 
amount  to  1)7,973  pounds  and  ten  pence,  lawful  money  of  England :  and 
are  accordingly  bo  taxed  and  liquidated,  and  do  therefore  decide  and  pro- 
nounce, that  the  said  Lords  the  Stateii  General  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  97,973  pounds  and  ten  pence,  lawful  English  money  in  London, 
for  the  use  of  the  respective  owner,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  his  High- 
uem  the  Lord  Protector  shall  appoint,  within  twenty-five  days  after  this 
oir  award. 

Indorse.  In  witness,  6lc. 

N.  B. — That  we  the  commissioners  do  find  that  the  sum  of  5000/.  ster- 
falg«  and  20,000  rixdoUars,  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of  10,000/. 
iCffiing,  is  paid,  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  28th  article  is  to  be 
rwkoDed  in  part  of  payment  of  the  above  sum,  declared  as  above  men- 


a'aTreatiea,  Vol.  I,  pp.  50-^51. 


In  witness,  fto. 
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wkmooen  appointed  in  paisoaDce  of  the  tbirfcaeth  article  to 
appcaiae  the  loases  of  the  East  and  West  iDdia  Companiee 
dcfivered  a  carefal,  detaSed  and  definilive  sentence.' 

The  tieaty  with  Holland  was  not  an  isolated  example  of 
Cromwell's  wisdom  in  settling  international  controi'ersies  by 
judicial  and  therefore  peaceable  means ;  for  example,  the  treaty 
of  WesUninster  of  July  10,  1654,  between  England  and  Po^ 
tugal,  provided  that  ''Demands  on  account  of  Losses  shall 
be  referred  to  Arbitration  for  Satisfaction''  and  constituted 
a  commission,  composed  of  two  Englishmen  and  two  Portu- 
guese, to  sit  at  London  on  the  20th  of  July,  1654,  and  to 
deliver  their  sentence  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  Septem- 
ber. In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  cases  undetermined  were 
to  be  referred  "to  such  Member  of  the  Lord  Protector's  Privy 
Council  as  the  swd  Lord  Protector  shall  nominate,"  whose 
decision  was  to  be  final  and  decisive.' 

Article  24  of  the  treaty  of  Westminster  of  November  3, 
1655,  between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XTV,  provided  that 
'Whereas  since  the  Year  1640  many  prizes  have  been  taken 
at  Sea  and  both  Nations,  their  People  and  Subjects,  have 
suffered  many  Losses,  'tis  agreed  that  three  Commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  on  both  sides"  to  settle  the  controversies 
at  London,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to  agiee  within  six 
months  and  a  fortnight,  the  City  of  Hamburg  was  to  be  re- 
quested to  delegate  commissioners,  whose  arbitration  was  to  be 
final  and  their  award  made  within  four  months.'  Article  25 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  American  public,  for  it  provides 
that  the  right  of  cither  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  three 
forts  of  Pcntacost,  St.  John,  and  Port  Royal  in  America  shall 
be  dcteniiined  by  tho  same  commissioners.  We  thus  arc 
afforded  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  Louis  XIV  at  the  very  be- 


*  The  oomplainls  or  the  Iitif;ating  parties  are  aet  forth  at  length  in  Jen- 
kinaon's  Trmlios.  Vol.  I,  pp.  51-60. 

>  A  QoDoral  CoUeotioa  of  Treatys,  Vol.  III.  pp.  106,  et  aeq.;  Jealdnaon's 
Trtatieft.  Vol  J.  pp.  71-76. 

*  A  General  Colleclion  of  Troatys,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  167,  et  *eq.;  Jeokiaaoo'i 
Traatie*,  Vol.  1,  pp.  81-A6. 
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ginning  of  his  careerBubmitting,  under  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well, to  arbitration. 

And,  finally,  by  Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Westminster  of 
July  15,  1656,  between  Cromwell  and  Sweden,  it  was  provided 
that  three  commissioners  vshall  be  delegated  and  deputed  on 
each  aide  to  adjust  the  difference&  and  to  settle  the  losses 
arising  from  capture  during  the  war  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands.* 

These  various  treaties  of  arbitration  negotiated  by  Crom- 
well do  indeed,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  tory  Jenkinson 
(first  Lord  Liverpool), 

illustrate  the  bright  side  of  this  man,  who  in  the  tight  these 
particulars  shew  him,  is  worthy  imitation;  therefore  those  who 
write  or  speak  of  him  with  an  invidious  wiirmth,  should  consider, 
that  if  these  facts  be  true,  and  that  they  cannot  shew  the  same 
in  behalf  of  their  favorite.kings,what  aterribie  sarcasm  it  is  upon 
them,  that  a  man  whom  they  viUify  and  abuse,  is  proved  to  be 
infinitely  wiser  and  honester  than  either  such  kings,  or  their 
a*ivocates;  and  consequently  in  abusing  him^  express  their  con- 
tempt for  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  kings  less 
estimable  than  the  person  whom  they  would  have  wicked  be- 
yond expression. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  the  same 
learned  author  declares  that  the  "treaties  are  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  rest  of  Cromwell's  negotiation,  and  speak  so  well  for 
themselves  as  not  to  need  illustration.'" 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  submission  to  mixed  com- 
missions of  disputed  claims  for  indemnity,  as  well  as  the  arbi- 
tration of  disputed  territory,  was  long  familiar  to  Engliah 
publicists  and  statesmen,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
request  of  Jay  to  submit  the  boundary  disputes  and  the  claims 
of  British  subjects  and  American  citizens  to  mixed  commis- 
sioDS  should  find  favor  with  a  British  cabinet  in  which  Jenkin- 
son, the  chronicler  of  these  details,  was  an  honored  and  influ- 
ential member.    The  judicial  settlement  of  international  dis- 


■  A  0«aeral  Collection  of  Treatya,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  169,  et  aeq.;  JenkixMoa's 
1VaaU«i,  Vol  I,  pp.  9^^101. 

'  Jeokiiuon's  Treaties,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 
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putes  is  in  the  blood  of  the  Saxon,  and  arbitration  is  in  no 
email  sense  the  gift  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

5.    CoMPosmoN  OF  THE  AiiBrrRAL  Tribunal 

To  revert  to  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794  which  is,  as  previously 
stated,  the  starting  point  of  modem  arbitration.  Article  V 
provided  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
each  appoint  a  commissioner  and  should  agree  upon  a  third. 
In  case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  each  should  propose  the 
name  of  a  person  and  from  the  two  names  so  proposed  one 
should  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the  presence  of  the  original  com- 
missioners. The  commissioners  were  to  decide  according  to 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them  by  Great  Britjun  and  the 
United  States  "what  river  is  the  river  St.  Croix,  intended  by 
the  treaty"  (of  1783),  and  on  October  25,  1798,  the  commis- 
sioners rendered  an  award  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  holding  that 
the  Schoodiac  was  the  river  intended  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Croix. 

Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  provided  that 

creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money,  of  ail  bona 
fide  debts  heretofore  contracted; 

butj  notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  certain  of  the  United 
States  had  interposed  impediments  to  the  collection  of 
British  debts.  To  settle  the  unfortumite  controversy,  which 
reflected  not  a  little  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States, 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  1794  provided  that  five  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  appointed^  two  by  Great  Britain,  two  by  the 
United  States,  and 

the  fifth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  other  four;  and  if  they 
should  not  agree  in  such  choice,  then  the  commissioners  named 
by  the  two  parties  shall  respectively  propose  one  person,  and  of 
the  two  names  so  proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  in  the 
presence  of  the  four  original  commissioners." 

The  subject  was  in  itself  diflScult,  and  its  settlement  required 
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patience  and  no  small  degree  of  tact.  The  British  commission- 
ej8  were  lamentably  wanting  in  these  qualities,  and  the  Ameri- 
can members  withdrew  from  the  commission.  By  the  Treaty 
of  January  8,  1802,  the  British  Government  accepted  the 
lump  sum  of  £GO0,O(KJ  in  satisfaction  of  its  demands.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  arbitration  under  Article  V^  was  unimportant, 
and  that  the  commission  constituted  by  virtue  of  Article  VI 
failed  miserably  to  settle  the  controversy  submitted  to  it. 

The  success  and  the  importance  of  the  treaty  depended  upon 
Article  VII,  which  stated  that 

Whereas  ....  divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  ....  have  sustained  considerable  losses 
and  damage  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of 
their  vessels  and  other  property,  under  color  of  authority  or 
commissions  from  His  Majesty,  and  that  from  various  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  said  cases,  adequate  compensation  for 
the  losses  and  damages  so  sustained  cannot  now  be  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  it  is  agreed,  that  in  all  such  cases^  where  adequate 
compensation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be  now  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  said  merchants  and  others, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensa- 
tion for  the  same  will  be  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
said  complainants. 

To  determine  such  losses  and  damages,  five  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  and  authorized  to  act  in  London,  who 
should  receive  testimony,  books,  papers  and  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  various  claims  submitted  and  decide  'Hhe  claims  in 
question  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to 
justice,  equity  and  the  laws  of  nations."  It  was  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  award  of  the  said  commissioners  or  of  any  three 
of  them  should  "in  all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant.'' 

The  article  contained  like  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  losses  and  damage  sustained 

by  reason  of  the  capture  of  their  vessels  and  merchandise, 
taken  witliin  the  hmits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  brought 
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into  the  ports  of  the  same,  or  taken  by  vessels  originally  armed 
in  ports  of  the  said  States. 

The  five  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  as  provided 
in  Article  VI;  that  is  to  say,  two  by  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  fifth  by  agreement  or  by  lot.  The  four  com- 
missioners were  unable  to  agree.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases,  each  side  would  have  presented 
the  name  of  a  partisan,  but  i^i  order  to  secure  impartiality  each 
side  presented  a  list  of  four  names  from  which  list  the  other 
side  selected  a  name  and  from  these  two  one  was  drawn  by 
lot.  The  name  of  CoL  Trumbull  was  selected  by  this  ingenious 
method.  The  American  commissioners  were  Christopher  Gore 
and  William  Pinkneyj  the  distinguished  lawyer.  The  British 
commissioners  were  Jolm  Nicholl,  a  very  eminent  civilian 
(after^va^ds  succeeded  by  Maurice  Swabey),  and  JohnAnstey. 
The  fifth  commissioner,  Col.  Tmmbull,  the  well  known  artist, 
had  been  Mr.  Jay's  secretary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

The  commission  was  completely  successful.  The  cases  pre- 
sented involved  contraband,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, the  right  of  the  commission  to  determbe  its  comjxjtency, 
and  jurisdiction,  and  the  finality  of  decisions  of  prize  courts. 
Important  in  themselves,  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners 
are  remarkably  careful  and  profound  specimens  of  legal  reason- 
ing. Pinkney's  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  (1)  on  the 
alleged  finality  of  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  was  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  and  is  a  classic  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.'  The  commissioners  not  only  justi- 
fied their  appointment  by  settling  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
countries  difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  international 
law,  but  the  result  of  their  labors  showed  the  possibilities  of  a 
commission  composed  of  competent  jurists.  The  superiority 
of  a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  diplomats  was  patent  and  undeniable. 

The  composition  of  the  tribunal,  however  effective,  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  criticism,  for  the  fifth  commissioner,  who  might 

■Moore,  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  lU,  p.  3180. 
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be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  submitted,  and  who  ac- 
tually did  decide  various  questions,  was  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
ject or  citizen  of  the  countries  in  litigation.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  umpire  in  such  cases  to  be  absolutely  impartial,  and  the 
suggeetioQ,  or,  indeed,  the  suspicion,  of  partiality  tends  to 
discredit  an  award.     As  M.  Renault  has  aptly  said: 

it  18  important  in  the  highest  degree  that  justice  be  not  merely 
just,  but  that  it  appear  to  be  so.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  cannot  suppose  that  various  influences  have  made  them- 
selves felt  and  that  the  judge's  vote  took  an  account  of  considerar 
tions  other  than  those  of  justice.  The  award  then  will  have 
not  only  the  effect  of  terminating  the  actual  controversy;  it 
will  have  an  unquestioned  moral  value. ' 

If  the  commission  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
parties  in  controversy,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice  indispens- 
able that  th6  umpire  shall  be  a  stranger  to  the  dispute. 

Opposed  to  the  mixed  commission  is  the  arbitration  of  a 
single  individual,  generally  a  sovereign,  to  whom  the  question 
is  mbmitted  for  settlement.  A  defect  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion is  the  presence  of  citizens  of  the  parties  in  litigation,  and 
a  particular  fault  of  the  commissions  under  the  Jay  Treaty 
was  that  the  umpire  was  to  be  a  citizen  or  subject  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  Arbitration  by  a  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  this 
criticism ;  for  the  sovereign  chosen  as  arbiter  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  stranger  to  the  dispute,  and  his  judgment  on  this  account 
tif  to  be  regarded  with  favor.  But  arbitration  by  a  sovereign 
has  defects  peculiarly  its  own;  for  example,  the  entire  case  is 
submitted  to  him  without  argument,  and  he  decides  solely  on 
^^ilocumentary  evidence  without  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
ited  discussion  of  counsel.  In  the  second  place,  the  sov- 
ereign is  rarely  competent  to  master  the  case  in  all  its  details, 
and,  if  he  possesses  the  ability,  he  does  not  have  the  time  to 
sacrifice  legitimate  affairs  of  state  to  the  controversies  of 
strangers.  The  case  is,  therefore,  not  considered  by  the  sov- 
ereign, but  is  referred  to  an  official  for  examination  and  report. 

*  De  LAprmdeile  et  Politis:  RecueU  dee  Arbitrages  Internation&ux,  Vol. 
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And,  finally,  the  political  situation  of  the  sovereign  requires 
that  he  be  very  circumspect  in  his  judgment,  for  in  deciding 
the  case  he  does  not  wish  to  take  sides  or  to  injure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  either  litigant,  nor  does  he  desire  to  establish  a 
precedent  which  may  embarrass  him  or  his  country  in  the 
future.  If  the  decision  be  correct,  it  does  not  as  a  rule  state 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached,  and  while 
it  may  decide  the  immediate  controversy — there  is  but  one 
instance  of  an  award  of  a  sovereign  being  rejected — the  judg- 
ment is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  precedent.*  The  strength  of 
the  mixed  commission,  on  the  contrary,  rests  in  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  supported,  especially  in  Anglo- 
American  commissions,  where  each  judge  sets  forth  at  length 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  authorities  in  point  which  have 
led  him  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  reached.  Special  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  commission  under  Article  VII  of  the  Jay 


'  Arbitration  in  the  strict  sense,  as  by  a  sovereign,  has  both  good  and 
bad  qualities.  In  his  sovereign  and  independent  capacity  the  arbitrator 
can  more  freely  pronounce  his  sentence.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not 
care  to  lay  himself  or  his  ruling  open  to  criticism,  and  so  his  award  would 
very  rarely  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  or  principles 
upon  which  it  was  based.  Many  important  questions  of  law  have  been 
involved  in  some  of  the  cases  of  arbitration  by  sovereigns;  thus»  the  legal 
effects  of  military  occupation  in  the  dispute  which  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Article  1  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (December  24,1814),  whenAlexanderl  of  Russia  arbitrated; 
limits  of  the  power  of  an  arbitrator  as  to  disputed  territory  in  the  north- 
eastern frontier  case,  the  decision  of  William  I  of  Holland  being  rightly 
repudiated,  because  he  disregarded  the  terms  of  the  reference;  the  ques- 
tion of  blockade  in  the  Portendic  affair  (1843),  the  award  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV  of  Prussia  not  being  supported  by  stated  reasons  or  principles; 
the  effects  of  declaration  of  war  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  a  bellig- 
rent  towards  his  adversary  in  the  arbitration  by  Queen  Victoria  between 
France  and  Mexico  ( 1844) ;  the  effect  of  declaration  of  war  as  to  confiscation. 
William  III  of  Holland  arbitrating  between  France  and  Spain  (1852);  UK- 
responsibility  of  a  neutral  State  for  belligerent  hostilities  in  its  territorial 
waters,  in  the  General  At  mstiong  case,  Louis  Napoleon  arbitrating  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  (1852).  Some  of  these  awards  have  been 
severely  criticised,  but,  nevortholess,  they  all  have  important  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  international  law. — Philhpson's  Studies  in  International 
Law,  pp.  20-22. 
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and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  Anglo-American  com- 
nanion  of  1853. 

The  presence  in  the  commission  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
litigating  parties  questions  in  advance  the  impartiality  of  the 
award,  and  while  the  fear  of  this  may  cause  the  commissioner 
to  fortify  his  decision  by  principle  and  precedent,  he  is,  in  no 
onall  sense  of  the  word,  regarded  as  an  advocate.  If  the 
umpire  belongs  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  the  sus- 
picion is  strengthened.  There  was  great  danger  that  this 
method  of  constituting  commissions  might  discredit  in  no 
small  measure  the  cause  of  arbitration.^ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  impartiality  of  the  com- 
mission by  a  provision  that  a  commissioner  should  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  contending  parties,  and  in  case  of  their  disagree- 
ment reference  to  a  sovereign  as  arbitrator.'  But  this  experi- 
ment failed  to  commend  itself  either  in  theory  or  practice 
and  has  been  abandoned. 

In  the  next  place,  the  commission  was  formed  by  an  equal 
number  of  citizens  of  the  contending  parties,  each  of  whom 
appointed  an  arbitrator,  from  which  two  one  was  chosen  by 
lot.*  This  innovation  was  unsatisfactory,  as  was  also  the 
appointment  of  an  umpire  by  a  sovereign  designated  in  the 
treaty,  to  whom  the  two  commissioners  should  present  their 
differences.*  And  yet,  however  inadequate  the  machinery, 
the  idea  which  suggested  the  innovation  was  just,  namely, 
that  the  ultimate  decision  should  not  depend  upon  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  contending  countries,  but  upon  a  disinter- 
ested party. 

The  arbiter,  it  would  seem,  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  beginning,  otherwise  delay  is  inevitable. 

>  De  I^ftprmdeUe  et  Politis:  Recueil  des  Aifoitrages  Intcrnfttionaux,  VoL 
I.  p.  39. 

*Tre&ty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  De»- 
H&ber24,  1814. 

*  Mixed  Commiasion  of  1826. 

'  Utxed  Commission  o(  1842  and  the  Commiasion  of  1S44  for  the  settle* 
mcnt  of  the  Portendic  incident. — De  Lapradelle  et  Politis:  Recueil^  Vol. 
I.  pp.  512-644. 
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Therefore,  the  modem  tendency  is,  in  cases  in  which  a  mixed 
commission  is  appointed,  to  select  the  umpire  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  or  to  pennit  his  selection  by  the  commissionen 
from  among  disinterested  parties,  so  that  the  casting  vote 
shall  carry  with  it  no  suggestion  or  suspicion  of  partiality. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  commission, 
that  its  members  be  competent  lawyers,  not  diplomats,  as 
law  is  to  be  applied,  not  compromised;  for,  to  quote  again 
M.  Renault, 

international  arbitration  will  only  be  developed  seriously  in 
absolutely  leaving  the  field  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  where  it 
was  long  confined,  to  repose  in  the  judicial  field,  which  it  hae 
only  entered.  It  is  on  tins  sole  condition  that  confidence  will  be 
inspired  in  governments  and  people;  that  it  will  offer  guarantees 
especially  to  the  little  States,  too  often  the  victims  of  political 
considerations.  The  arbiters  are  politicians,  diplomats,  magis* 
trates,  jurists  of  profound  learning.  They  are  in  the  highest 
degree  penetrated  by  interests  of  their  country,  as  is  natural, 
but  if  they  have  a  correct  view  only  of  the  sacred  character  oi 
the  mission  confided  to  them,  they  ought  to  develop  a  judicial 
point  of  view  in  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  submitted  to 
them.' 

tie  essentials,  therefore,  of  a  mixed  commission  are,  that 
it  be  composed  of  jurists,  capable  lawyers,  not  diplomats; 
that  the  umpire  be  selected  from  a  neutral  country;  thaflCe 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  from  the  begiiming,  so  that  he 
may  benefit  by  the  arguments  and  discussion  and  that  his 
vote  be  cast  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge. 

As  practical  examples  of  recent  and  highly  successful  arbi- 
trations in  which  the  national  element  was  represented  but 
was  controlled  by  the  presence  of  foreigners,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Anglo-American  Mixed  Commission  of  1872,'  the 

^  De  loUe  et  Pettis:  Recu^  dee  Arbitragee  Intemationaux,  Vol. 

I,  p. 

*  ranting  parties  agree  that  all  claims,  other  than  the  Aitr 

h  ag  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  between 

id  April  9,  1S65,  inclusive,  ''shall  be  r^erred  to  three 
be  eppointed  in  the  foUowing  manner,  that  is  to  say: 
riuUl  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
afe  Majcety,aiid  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 


Asm  Arbitration  of  1872;*  and  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration 
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»Jbe  ideal  tribunal  of  arbitration  would  be  one  before  which 
the  partite  were  represented  by  competent  agents  and  counsel, 
^  .  bul  coinpoeed  of  distinguished  jurists  selected  from  foreign 
B  I  couzitriee  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  controversy  but 
V  J  kad  no  interest  in  its  scttlementj  They  would  be  arbitrators 
Hi  'n  the  highest  sense  of  the  woraTl^ccauee  they  would  be  judges 
HI  fjeely  cfaoeen  by  the  parties,  though  not  from  among  their 
^M  ^ti^ns  or  eubjects.  But  nations  seem  unwilling  to  exclude 
H  ^neelves  from  the  bench  and  entrust  their  controversies 
H    ^iiolly  to  strangere. 

H        The  two  ideas  have  struggled  for  mastery^  one  a  commission 

r      *^inpo«ed  of  the  Utigating  parties,  and  the  other  a  decision 

^3r  a  single  sovereign  arbitrator  who  either  is  or  is  supposed 

^o  be  indifferent  to  the  controversy  in  question.   jThe  result 

•^cniB  to  be  a  happy  compromise,  for  the  tribunanof^arbitra- 

^i^m  of  the  present  day  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 

•JVxdges  selected  by  each  litigant  under  the  presidency  of  an 

^^ft^nipire  chosen  from  a  neutral  nati^ 

H        It  will  be  seen  later  how  the  First  Hague  Conference  codified 


N 


ami   Her  firitannic  Majesty  coajointly;  and  in  case  the  third  com- 

irfuil  aot  have  been  so  named  within  the  period  of  three  moaths 

CvQsa  tke  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  then  the 

^^ird  Conuniicaioner  sliall  be  named  bj'  the  representative  at  Washington 

<»i  Hit  Majoaty  the  Kinj^  of  Spain. — ^Treaty  of  Washington,  May  S,  1871, 

An  XII, 

'Treaty  of  Washington.  May  8,  1871.  Art.  I:     "The  High  Contracting 

^*rtieB  t^r«e  that  all  the  said  claixnn,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by 

(^  ftlomaid   vesMtU.  and  generically  Unon-n  aa  the  'Alabama  Claims/ 

^^  tM  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of  five  Arbi- 

''**orB,  to  be  appointed  in  the  following  inanner,  that  is  to  say:     One 

•■•0  Iw  tuuDMJ  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  one  shall  be  named 

'^  Her  Bntonnic  Majesty:    His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall   be  re- 

^*<i1  td  to  name  one;  the  Preoident  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall   be 

'^Ueit«d  to  name  one  and   His  Btajesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  shall  be 

'^XMiAisd  to  na«De  otie." 

la  the  treaty  of  February  20,  1802,  for  the  settlement  of  the  fur  seal 
^^***ion,  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  wai*  composed  of  seven  arbitrators 
*^t>5mt^r^  if>  fi»llo«P4      "Twii  mKhII  be  named  by  the  President  of  th*  United 
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the  practice  of  nations,  and  how  the  Second  Conference  of  1907 
attempted  to  secure  a  larger  degree  of  impartiality  by  provid- 
ing that  each  litigant  should  be  limited  in  his  choice  of  arbi- 
trators to  one  of  its  citizens  or  subjects. 

Arbitration  is  so  well  known  in  history  and  in  practice  that 
opposition  to  it  as  a  means  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties  has  well-nigh  ceased.  It  is  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  certain  questions  involving  the  independence,  vital 
interests  or  honor  of  nations  be  excluded  from  arbitration. 
If  the  question  were  a  new  one,  much  might  be  said  for  this 
limitation  or  restriction  of  the  field  of  arbitration;  but  the 
question  is  not  new,  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  pastj 
century  shows  unmistakably  that  nations  have  submitted 
such  a  variety  of  questions  to  arbitration  and  have  accep^ted ' 
the  decision  when  rendered,  whether  adverse  or  favorable, 
that  the  only  limit  to  arbitration  is  the  desire  or  willingness 
of  the  contending  parties  to  resort  to  reason  rather  than  to 
force. 


6.     Frequency  op  Arbitration 
Century 


in  the  Nineteenth 


It  has  been  previously  stated  that  modem  arbitration  datea] 
from  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  and  the  first  award  under  it  was 
made  in  1798,  so  that  exactly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  until 
the  call  of  the  First  Hague  Conference.  Arbitrations  in  this 
period  were  very  frequent.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  exact 
number;  for  example,  Dr.  Darby  instances  no  less  than  471 
cases,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  differences  he  has  included  a  large  number  of 
interstate  arrangements,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  inter- 
States;  two  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty:  His  Excellency  tb«i 
President  of  the  French  Republic  shall  be  jointly  requested  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  name  one;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall  be 
80  requested  to  name  one:  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one.  The  seven  arbitrators  to  be  so  named 
shall  be  jurists  of  distinguished  reputation  in  their  respective  countries;  ^ 
and  the  selected  Powers  shall  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurists  j 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  English  language."     (Article  I.) 
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national  arbitrations  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.*  Mr. 
Fried,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Peace  Movement,  enumerates 
some  200.'  M.  La  Fontaine  gives  a  list  of  177  instances  to 
the  year  1900,  which  should  be  reduced  to  171  arbitrations 
or  agreements  to  arbitrate  before  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Conference  in  1899.'  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  is  more 
conservative  and  eniunerates  136  cases  of  international  arbi- 
tration during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  57  of  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  with  a  like  number  of  57  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  a  party.* 

But,  as  happily  said  by  M.  Descamps,  arbitration  its  not  a 
question  of  mathematics,*  and  whether  the  instances  be  471, 
according  to  Darby,  or  136,  according  to  Professor  Moore,  the 
recourse  to  arbitration  bids  fair  to  become  a  habit  with  nations. 

The  chronological  enumeration  of  the  instances  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  wearisome  and  unprofitable,  for  the  present 
purpose  is  twofold:  to  show  the  frequency  with  which  nations 
reeort  to  arbitration,  and  to  indicate  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  nature  of  the  controversies  arbitrated.  A  simple 
statement  of  the  number  of  instances  suffices  for  the  first  head; 
a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  questions, 
with  a  classification  of  the  various  subjects  arbitrated,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  arbitration  within 
the  hundred  years  preceding  the  First  Hague  Conference. 

>  D&rby's  latem&tioDal  Tribunals,  4tb  ed.,  pp.  76^900. 

•Fried,  pp.  125-153. 

'  Histoire  Soramaire  et  Chronologique  dee  Arbitrages  Intemationaux 
(1794-1900). 

*  A  Hundred  Years  of  American  Diplomacy,  14th  Harvard  Law  Review, 
165,  pp.  182-183,  notes. 

•Mat*  I'exactitude  mathdmatique  est  secondaire  ici:  ce  qui  n'eet  pas 
ecmtestable,  c'est  que  lea  caa  d'arbitrage,  fort  clairsem^s  k  I'origine  offrent 
i  raonaliste  une  moisson  de  plus  en  plus  ricbe  de  pr£c^dents  juridiques 
ifiUcvsaants. — Esaai  siir  I'organifiation  del'arbitrage  International  (1896), 
p.  10.  Tliis  admirable  essay,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Intcrparlia- 
menttuy  Cnion,  is  also  printed  in  Revue  de  droit  International  et  de 
UgiiUUion  compart,   Vol.   XXVIII,   (1S96),   pp.   6-74. 

Sea  also,  M.  Descamps'  Relev^  G^n^ral  des  clauses  de  mediation  et 
d'Ariyitrage,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  First  Peace  Conference  and 
prmt«d  in  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Pais,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  138-151. 
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M.  La  Font^e  arranges  in  tabular  form  the  arbitrations 
from  1794  to  1900.  To  the  period  from  1794  to  1800  he  assigns 
four  arbitrations;  to  the  period  from  1801  to  1820,  eleven;  from 
1821  to  1840,  eight;  from  1841  to  1860,  twenty;  from  1861  to 
1880,  forty-four;  from  1881  to  1900,  ninety.  It  is  thus  seen 
that,  excluding  from  consideration  the  period  from  1794  to 
1820,  when  arbitration  was  slowly  but  surely  commg  into 
favor,  arbitration  has  doubled  within  each  period.* 

Jay's  Treaty  was  negotiated  to  prevent  war,  but  it  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  concession  to  fear,  although  an  appeal 
to  reason,  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  is  always  preferable 
to  an  appeal  to  arms,  on  the  theory  that  even  a  bad  peace  is 
preferable  to  war.  It  represented  the  firm,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  unalterable  conviction  of  our  country  that  war,  if 
ever  permissible,  can  only  be  a  last  resort,  and  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  draw  the  sword  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  if  peaceful  means 
can  be  found  or  devised  to  settle  an  international  controversy. 


'  The  following  table,  t&kea  from  M. 
of  each  State  in  arbitration: 

Great  Britain 70 

United  States  of  America 56 

ChUi 26 

France 26 

Peru 13 

Portugal 12 

Braia 11 

Argentina 10 

Spain 10 

Nicaragua 9 

Italy 8 

Mexieo 8 

VenesueU 7 

Colombia 6 

Gautemala 5 

Honduras 6 

Costa-Rica 6 

Ecuador S 

The  Netherlands 5 

Haiti 4 

Ruana 4 

— HUtoire  Sommaire   et  Chronologique   des  Aibitragea  Intemationaox, 
^900.  pp.  4  and  5. 


La  Fontaine,  shows  the  participation 

Bolivia     .  3 

Paraguay 3 

Salvador  3 

Transvaal 3 

Austria 3 

Belgium 2 

Qteeoe ««...  2 

San  Domingo 2 

Siam .    .   

Sweden  and  Norway...,,... 

Switzerland. 

Uruguay 

China 

Congo 

Denmark..,.. . . 

EfOPt - 

Japan.. .. -^••k ••.    - 

Orange «»• 

Persia .-..-.- 

Turkey 
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In  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Franklin  wrote: 

We  make  dsuly  great  improvement  in  n&tur&l,  there  is  one  I 
wish  to  see  in  moral,  philosophy:  the  discovery  of  a  plan  which 
will  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  without 
first  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

A  statement  equally  honorable  to  the  statesman  and  the  coun- 
try he  represented.  In  enlightened  communities  of  the  ancient 
world  arbitration  had  been  considered  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  justice  of  a  dispute,  and  it  was  further  recognized  that 

against  one  who  offers  to  submit  to  justice  you  must  not  pro- 
ceed as  against  a  criminal  until  his  cause  has  been  heard. 

But  a  desire  to  do  justice  in  international  as  well  as  in  private 
disputed  presupposes  not  merely  a  reverence  for  law  but  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  and  therefore  it  is  that  arbitration 
in  the  ancient  world  was  principally  confined  to  the  Greek 
communities. 

The  unfitness  of  war  as  the  handmaid  of  justice  is  more 
evident  in  the  concrete  than  in  the  abstract,  and  we  therefore 
find,  as  has  been  happily  said, 

that  the  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  arbitration  syn- 
chronize with  the  terminaton  of  great  and  exhaustive  wars.* 

As  war  is  seen  to  be  disastrous  to  the  many,  although  it  may 
subserve  the  selfish  purpose  of  a  ruler  not  personally  exposed 
to  ita  dangers  and  who  does  not'  feel  its  efi'ects,  it  follows  that 

its  more  general  acceptance  runs  parallel  with  the  decUne  of 
autocratic  institutions  and  with  the  spread  of  freedom.* 

As  constitutional  liberty  is  at  once  the  creation  and  justifica- 
tion of  EngUsh  supremacy,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  of  a  recent  and  careful  writer  that 

ita  recognition  as  an  important  principle  in  the  law  of  nations, 
as  well  as  the  framing  of  the  rules  which  now  govern  its  practice, 

I      'Gcnnadiufl:  A  Record  of    Interoatiooikl  Arbitration,   in   Broad   View* 
(1904).  Vol.  I,  p.  396. 
■Ibid. 
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are  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  political  genius,  their  aptitude  in 
devising  and  in  working  free  institutions,  enable  them  to  render 
to  civilization  services  which  are  but  the  continuation  of  those 
benefits  which  the  Greeks  of  old  bestowed  upon  humanity.* 

A  young  republic  just  emerging  from  a  conflict  in  which  its 
independence  was  recognized,  with  no  traditions  which  fet- 
tered the  hands  of  the  statesman  and  forced  a  line  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  its  national  interests,  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  people  imposed  upon  its  servants  a  policy  in  the 
interest  of  all  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  many  or  the 
few,  a  reverence  for  law  as  the  firm  basis  upon  which  order  and 
prosperity  must  inevitably  rest,  and  the  creation  of  machinery 
by  which  controversies  between  erstwhile  sovereign  states 
could  sue  and  be  sued  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  in  a  controversy  and  the  application  of  a 
principle  of  law  and  justice  for  their  solution,  explain  why  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
by  practice  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution. 

It  is  essentia],  however,  in  a  judicial  proceeding  that  the 
suitor  shall  not  be  advocate  and  judge  in  his  own  cause,  for, 
as  the  gre^t  Lord  Stair  has  admirably  said: 

Kings  and  States  ought  not  to  be  both  judges  and  parties, 
where  others  can  be  had;  but  before  they  enter  into  war, 
they  ought  to  demand  satisfaction  and  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  not  decline  arbitration  when  an  independent  judge 
can  be  had.' 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  not  merely  to  pro- 
claim arbitration  but  to  make  it  a  judicial  proceeding ;  but  the 
inherent  difficulty  has  been  and  is  to  find  "an  independent 
judge"  or  judicial  body  to  whom  the  nations  of  the  world  mar 

'Cennadius:  A  Record  of  Int«rnatioQ&l  Arbitration,  in  Bn»d  Viiwi 
(1904),  Vol,  I,  p.  396. 

'Stair's  Vindication  of  Divine  Perfections,  Mediation  XIV  (16N»). 

In  another  passage  Stair  writes:  "If  it  were  not  for  thoae  proviana 
whole  Race  of  Mankind  might  become  one  Commonwealth,  Qod  kavvK 
given  an  inbred  Principle  to  Mankind  to  prefer  the  interest  of  Uw  wWIt 
to  that  of  any  part."  (Vindication,  p.  252.)  Quoted  from  Maekij'i 
Memoir  of  Sir  Jamea  Dalrymple,  Ist  Vi«oount  Stair,  p.  281,  note  3^ 
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Ix'  willinp.  in  ronfidonro  and  security,  to  submit  a  controversy 
for  impartial  and  judicial  decision. 

7.    Ex.\MrLK8  OF  Arbitration — Piuncipally  American 

The  importance  of  Jay's  Treaty  docs  not  lie  solely  in  the 
fact  that  it  offers  an  example  of  arbitration  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  or  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  arbitration;  it  expressed  the  sober  reason  and  mature 
conviction  of  our  people  that  international  difficulties  not  only 
could  but  should  be  settled  by  judicial  and  therefore  fx^aceful 
means;  it  outlined  the  policy  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tione, and  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  treaties  by  which 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  jx^rsuade  foreign  governments 
lo  settle  judicially  international  public  controversies  wliich 
reasonable  men  would  rt*fer  to  established  courts  or  to  private 
arbitration  for  settlement.  For  example,  in  the  very  next 
year  (October  27,  1795)  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  S|>ain  by  the  twenty-first  article  of  which  it  is  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  final  decision  of  three  commissioners  "according 
to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and 
the  laws  of  nations,"  claims  growing  out  of  the  illegal  capture 
of  vessels  by  Spanish  subjects  during  the  late  war  between 
Spain  and  France.  And  in  the  year  1802  (August  11)  a  con- 
vention was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain 

to  adjust  the  claims  which  have  arisen  from  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  the  late  war,  by  individuals  of  either  nation,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  treaty  existing  between  the 
two  countries, 

by  means  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  should  Ik*  appointed  by  each  signatory 
and  the  fifth  by  the  commissioners,  or,  should  they  fail  to 
agree,  to  be  drawn  by  lot. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  United  States  that  the  conven- 
tion or  treaty  of  1802  was  not  carried  into  effect;  it  rather 
ebows  the  difficulties  often  involved  in  arbitration.  Wliat 
arbitration  failed  to  accomplish  diplomacy  effected,  and  by 
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the  Treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  the  United  States  rekttBed 
Spain  from  liability  for  all  claims  of  American  citizens  (Article 
IX)  and  assumed  the  obligation  to  satisfy  them  to  the  extent 
of  five  million  dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States. 

Turning  now  to  France,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  18D3, 
(April  30)  a  convention  was  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  France  for  the  payment  of  various  "debts"  due 
by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contracted  before 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  1800,  arising  for  supplies  embar- 
goed and  prizes  made  at  sea.  In  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  the  United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  all  such 
debts  as  should  be  established  by  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons. Other  and  later  claims  were  untouched  by  the  conven- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  United  States  assumed  the  payment 
of  certain  specified  claims  of  its  citizens  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  just  as  by  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain 
the  United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens against  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Florida. 

The  claims,  however,  of  American  citizens  against  France 
for  the  unlawful  seizure  and  confiscation  of  American  property, 
other  than  those  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1803,  were  many  and  various.  The  mutual  claims 
and  counter  claims  were  a  source  of  friction  between  the  two 
countries.  After  much  delay  and  negotiation,  France  agreed, 
by  the  Treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  to  pay  to  the  United  States  "  for 
unlawful  seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  confiscations  or 
destruction  of  their  vessels,  cargoes  or  other  property/*  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  million  francs,  to  be  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  the  United  States  should  deem  proper  (Article  I), 
and  the  United  States  on  its  part  paid  the  sum  of  one  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  full  settlement  of  claims  of 
French  citzens  against  the  United  States  (Article  III). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is  a  partisan  of  the 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  in  further 
evidence  of  this,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  settle- 
mcnt  of  the  claims  of  American  citisi^ns  against  Spain  and 
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France,  the  United  States  instituted  commissions  to  which  the 
various  claims  were  presented,  examined,  and  allowed  or  re- 
jected. These  were,  however,  purely  domestic  commissions, 
and  are  only  international  in  so  far  as  the  claims  presented 
to  them  were  international  in  their  origin. 

Jay's  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  a  time  of  peace  to  prevent 
The  various  treaties  with  Spain  and  France  were  nego- 

ted  in  peace  without  a  fear  of  war.  The  next  arbitration 
ment  (the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  December  24,  1814)  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  was  unfortunately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  coramis- 
flioners,  with  eventual  submission  to  a  friendly  Power  in  case 
f  disagreement,  to  determine  the  ownership  of  certain  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Article  IV);  for  two  commissioners  to 
•ettle  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine  (Article  V),  and  a  com- 

ission  likewise  composed  of  two  members  to  determine  the 

rthem  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  a  point  in  the 
45**  of  north  latitude  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  (Articles  VI  and  VII). 

The  next  arbitration  agreement  (Convention  of  October  20, 
818)  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  which  provided  in  its  first  article  that  '*any  slaves  or 
other  private  property"  taken  and  carried  away  was  to  be 
retJtored  to  the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  As,  however, 
Great  Britain  refused  either  to  restore  the  slaves  or  to  com- 
pensate the  owners,  Article  V  of  the  convention  of  1818  agreed 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  State, 
in  i)ursuance  of  which  agreement  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  December  24, 1814,  The  Czar  decided 
that  the  United  States  of  America  were  entitled  to  a  just 
indenmification,  from  Great  Britain,  for  all  private  property 
carried  away  by  the  British  forces;  and  as  the  question 
regards  slaves  more  especially,  for  all  such  slaves  carried 
away  by  the  British  forces.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  indemnity  to  which  the  United  States  was  entitled  under 


the  award  of  the  Csar,  the  United  States  and  Great  Brrtain 
agreed  in  1822  to  appoint  two  commissioners  and  two  arbitra- 
tors, with  the  curious  provision  that  if  the  commissioners 
should  disagree 

they  shall  draw  by  lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  Arbitrators 
who,  after  having  given  due  consideration  to  the  matter  con- 
tested, shall  consult  with  the  Commissioners;  and  a  final  deci- 
sion shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  two  Commissioners  and  of  the  Arbitrator  so  drawn  by 
lot.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  selection  of  the  umpire 
by  this  method  has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  partisans  of 
arbitration.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  how  slowly ^ 
painfully  and  unwillingly  nations  have  come  to  the  conception 
that  the  umpire  should  be  selected  from  a  neutral  and  disinter- 
ested country. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  these  various  treaties 
for  arbitration  were  concluded  upon  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  in  which  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  had  not  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  which  the  misguided  genius  of  Napoleon  had  imposed. 
As  arbitration  brings  forth  its  fruit  in  times  of  peace  and 
as,  wearied  by  war,  men  and  nations  see  the  advantage  of  & 
peaceful  settlement,  which  decides  the  controversy  without 
disturbing  the  rights  of  othere,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  alliea 
relegated  to  arbitration  certain  matters,  more  detailed  and 
intricate  than  they  were  important  politically,  and  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  itself  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  certain 
matters,  although  this  recognition  of  arbitration  was  not  due 
to  any  belief  in  its  inherent  reasonableness,  but,  it  would 
seem,  to  a  desire  to  relieve  diplomacy. 

Arbitration  was  practically  weak  and  untried,  and  un- 
able to  stand  alone  without  the  aid  of  diplomacy.     There- 


^  Article  V  of  the  CoQveniion  of  June  30-July  12,  18:22.  for  in<i^niiiity 
under  award  of  Emperor  of  Rusaia  as  to  True  ConstructloD  of  First  Article 
of  Treaty  of  D«c«mber  24,  ISU. 
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fore,  the  conventions  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  of 
November  20,  1815,  and  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  of  an  even  date,  for  the  arbitration  by 
commissions  of  the  vast  sums  due  by  France^  as  indemnity  to 
the  allied  powers  for  causes  arising  out  of  the  revolutionary 
var,  failed  completely.  Arbitration  had  not  proved  itself 
a  substitute  for  diplomacy,  nor  had  it  shown  itself  fitted 
to  perform  its  tasks.  Therefore,  by  conventions  signed  at 
Paris  on  April  25,  1818,  France  bound  itself  to  pay  to  the 
allies  in  extinguishment  of  its  obligations  the  immense  sum 
of  371,250,000  francs,  a  reminder  to  the  victim  that  the 
aftermath  of  war  is  almost  as  costly  as  war  itself  is  destructive. 

Arbitration  has,  however,  to  its  credit  the  settlement  by 
mixed  commission  of  a  controversy  between  France  and  Hol- 
land regarding  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  from  March 
to  September  of  the  year  1813.' 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  commission  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Rhine  (established  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  of 
March  24,  1815,  and  the  decision  of  March  26, 1815,) 'and  the 
controversy  between  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tesain  and  Uri 
(settied  by  an  arbitral  commission  appointed  by  virtue  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  March  20,  1815,)*  we 
find  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  the  controversy  of  long  standing  concerning 
pofiseasion  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
(matter  of  slight  importance  whether  the  duchy  belonged  of 
right  to  the  house  of  Auvergne  or  to  the  Prince  de  Rohan; 
but  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  submitting  the  dispute  to 
-  five  arbiters  chosen  respectively  by  the  claimants  on  the  one 
'  hand,  and  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  was 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  which  well  deserves  passing  notice.  Did  these  cases 
it&nd  alone,  they  would  have  Uttic  claim  to  attention,  but, 


^  Dc  Laprftdelle  et  PoUtis:  Recueil  det  Axbitrages  Intematioaaux«  Vol. 
1,  pp.  27«-290. 
MbiJ..  pp.  21g-256. 
'Ibid,  pp.  209-275. 
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as  the  beginning  of  arbitration  on  the  continent,  they  have 
an  interest  beyond  the  immediate  question  involved.* 

The  first  step  had  been  taken  and  the  regular  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however  artificially, 
and  temporarily,  gave  Europe  an  era  of  repose.  Arbitration 
had  been  tried  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  it 
justified  the  experiment,  and  little  by  little,  especially  after 
the  period  of  1830,  Europe  began  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  which  diplomacy  had 
either  failed,  or  was  unwilling  or  unable,  to  settlg.  For  ex- 
ample, France  and  Great  Britain  submitted  to  arbitration, 
under  agreement  of  November  14,  1842.  the  so-called  Porten- 
dic  claims,  arising  from  injuries  sustained  by  British  merchants 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  notification  of  the  blockade 
of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  by  France  in  its  war  of 
1834-1835-  The  arbitration  was  of  the  Continental  variety, 
for  the  question  of  liability  was  submitted  to  a  disinterested 
sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  found  France  legally 
liable  for  the  damages  sustained  because  of  the  lack  of  notifi- 
cation. To  ascertain  the  indemnity,  each  litigant  appointed 
a  coiunnssioner,  and,  to  settle  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
them,  the  King  of  Prussia  designated  an  umpire.  The  dam- 
ages assessed  were  trifling,  less  than  forty-two  thousand  francs, 
but  the  case  is  important  in  the  development  of  arbitral  pro- 
cedure. The  principle  is  recognized  that  the  question  of 
liability  should  be  determined  by  a  stranger  to  the  controversy ; 
in  so  far  the  continental  theory  of  arbitration  is  recognized 
and  approved.  The  mixed  commission  is,  however,  employed 
to  assess  the  damages  arising  from  the  illegal  act  of  France, 
in  the  presence  of  an  umpire  likewise  a  stranger  to  the  contro- 
versy. It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  two  arbitrations 
for  a  question  of  secondary  importance  are  an  expensive  lux- 
ury; but  the  twofold  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
deciding  votp  should  be  neutral  gives  the  arbitration  an  impor- 
tance it  would  not  otherwise  possess.' 

*  De  L&pradelle  et  PoHtis:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  InteniatioaAUX,  VoL 
I,  pp.  256-268. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  512-545 
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The  service  arbitration  can  perform  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew  of  Gibraltar,  who,  roughly 
handled  at  the  Easter  celebration  of  1847  in  Athens,  presented 
to  the  British  Government  a  claim  against  Greece  for  over 
1150,000.  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  believer  in  a  stiff  foreign 
policy.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Don  Pacifico  with  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  international 
incident  by  using  force  against  a  country  unable  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  true  that  Don  Paclfico's  house -was  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  mob;  it  may  be  that  he  would  have  had 
scant  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  but  an  arbitral  board 
composed  of  two  members,  with  an  umpire  appointed  by 
France,  awarded  the  pitiful  sum  of  £150.  The  case  is  not 
only  an  instance  of  arbitration  but  is  a  warning  to  the  foreign 
offices.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  award  of  the  com- 
missioners  was  unanimous,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
States  in  controversy  were  each  represented  by  a  commissioner.* 

Three  instances  of  arbitration  deserve  mention  before  pass- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  which  gave  to  arbitra- 
tion an  international  importance  and  significance  which  it 
never  before  possessed  in  the  course  of  its  entire  history.  The 
three  instances  referred  to  are  the  arbitration  of  the  General 
Armstrong  of  1851,  the  Anglo-American  Mixed  Commission 
of  1853,  and  the  case  of  the  Forte  of  1863  between  Brazil  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  facts  and  the  award  in  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong 
are  thus  stated  by  Hall  in  his  treatise  on  International  Law: 

Iq  1814  an  American  privateer,  the  General  Armstrong,  was 
found  at  anchor  in  Fayal  harbour  by  an  English  squadron.  A 
boat  detachment  from  the  latter  approached  the  privateer  and 
was  fired  upon.  Tne  next  day  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron took  up  position  near  the  General  Armstrong  to  attack  her. 
The  crew,  not  finding  themselves  able  to  resist,  abandoned  and 
de«troyed  her.  The  United  States  alleged  that  the  Portuguese 
governor  had  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  neutral,  and  demanded  a 
lar:ge  compensation  for  the  owners  of  the  privateer.     After  much 


'De  Laprftdelleet  Politic:  Recueil  de«  Arbitrsgea  Intertutioiuiux,  Vol. 
I.  pp.  580-607. 
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correspondence  the  affair  was  submitted  in  1851  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who  held  that  as 
Captain  Reid,  of  the  privateer,  had  not  applied  at  the  beginning 
to  the  neutral,  but  had  used  force  to  repel  an  improper  aggres- 
sion, of  which  he  stated  himself  to  be  the  object,  he  had  himself 
disregarded  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  in  which  he  was, 
and  had  consequently  released  its  sovereign  from  all  obHgations 
to  protect  him  otherwise  than  by  his  good  offices;  that  from  that 
moment  the  Portuguese  government  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  results  of  a  collision  which  had  taken  place  in  contempt 
of  its  sovereign  rights.' 

As  this  is  an  American  case,  I  have  preferred  to  cite  it  from 
an  English  work  of  authority.  For  a  like  reason,  I  quote  the 
criticism  of  a  competent  foreigner,  M.  Kleen,  who  declares  the 
decision  to  be  as  wrong  in  its  premises  as  in  its  conclusions; 
that  if  the  reasoning  of  this  award  were  approved  in  theory 
and  consecrated  in  practice,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a  bel- 
ligerent wishing  to  attack  the  enemy  in  neutral  waters,  to 
incite  him,  by  a  suspicious  approach,  to  any  act  of  legitimate 
defense,  in  order  to  make  the  neutrality  of  the  port  a  vain 
word,  and  that  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong  should  be 
considered  not  as  a  model  to  follow,  but  as  a  precedent  to  be 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Kleen's  criticism  seems  well  founded,  and  the  conclu- 
sion he  draws  regarding  the  choice  of  sovereigns  as  arbiters 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  republican  ears: 

The  Chief  of  a  State,  familiar  with  large  horizons  of  general 
policy,  is  not  the  one  to  investigate  minutely  a  special,  narrow 
and  subtle  question  of  law.  The  criticism  wliich  the  sentence  of 
1852  deserves,  applies  less  to  the  arbiter  than  to  the  tradition, 
so  long  current,  by  virtue  of  which  sovereigns  were,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninteenth  century,  chosen  to  judge  controversies,  for 
which  they  lacked  the  necessary  competence.  * 

The  mixed  commission  of  1853  is  only  less  important  than 
the  arbitration  under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  Treaty.    The 


'  W.  £.  HaU,  Intentational  Law.  5tb  ed..  pp.  624-625. 

'De  Lftpr&delle  et  Politia:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  IntemAtioD&ux,  Vol. 
1.  pp.  650-660.  See  also,  Moore.  Int.  Axb.,  11,  1071-1132.  Elaborate 
relereooes  are  given  in  Darby,  p.  781. 
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preamble  of  the  claims  convention  of  1853  states  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  "a  speedy 
and  equitable  settlement"  of  the  various  outstanding  claims 
arising  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  "  will  contribute  much  to  the 

I  maintenance  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  subsist  between  the 
two  countries. "  And  for  this  purpose  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion established  a  commission  to  consist  of  two  commissioners, 
of  whom  one  should  be  appointed  by  each,  A  third  person 
was  to  be  chosen  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, and  should  the  commissioners  be  unable  to  agree 
[  upon  the  name  of  a  third  person,  then  each  commissioner  was 
to  name  a  person 

and  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  the  commissioners  may 
[differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which  they  ought  to  give,  it 
iBhall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named 

ihall   be  the  Arbitrator  or   Umpire  in   that  particular  case. 

(Article  L) 

The  commissioners  were  fortunately  able  to  agree  upon  Mr- 
Joshua  Bates  as  umpire,  an  American  by  birth  but  a  resident 
of  England,  who  happily  possessed  the  confidence  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  whose  judgments, 
while  less  authoritative  than  those  of  Pinkney  and  Gore  of 
Jay's  commission,  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  In  speaking 
of  the  commission,  Professor  Moore  says: 

^     For  the  peculiarly  satisfactory  results  of  the  board's  labors, 

credit  was  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  Umpire — who  exhibited 

^in  his  decisions  the  same  broad  inteUigence  and  sound  judgment 

Has  had  characterized  his  exceptionally  successful  career  in  busi- 

■  "No  case  of  Arbitration,"  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
\orth  American  Review,  "has  ever  been  more  successful  than 
this.  Damages  were  awarded  in  some  thirty  claims  and 
many  important  decisions  were  pronounced  by  this  Com- 
mission." 


'  John  BaiMit  Moore,  AtEMrican  DiplomMy,  p.  209. 
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Mr.  Seward  remarked  that  it  "had  the  prestige  of  complete 
and  even  felicitous  success."' 

The  claims  presented  to  the  commission  extended  over  many 
years  and  were  varied  in  nature,  and  a  number  of  important 
questions  of  international  law  were  considered  and  decided  by 
the  commission.  The  most  famous  case  was  the  Creole  which  | 
at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  Great  Britain  and  the  United  * 
States  in  war.  The  facts  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  brief 
head-note  to  the  decision,  as  follows: 


The   Creole   sailed   from    Hampton  Roads,  in  Virginia,  for] 
New  Orleans,  with  slaves  on  board.     The  slaves  on  the  passage 
rose  on  the  officers  and  crew,  severely  wounded  the  captain,^ 
the  chief  mate,  and  two  of  the  crew,  and  murdered  one  of  the 
passengers. 

The  mate  was  then  compelled  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  the 
Bahamas.  On  her  arrival  she  was  taken  possession  of  byi 
the  American  consul,  authority  was  restored,  and  measures'! 
were  taken  to  send  the  vessel  to  the  United  States,  in  order  [ 
that  those  slaves  charged  with  mutiny  and  murder  on  the  high] 
seas  might  be  tried.  The  British  authorities  interfered  and 
liberated  the  slaves. ' 

In  a  much  criticised  opinion,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  made,  Mr.  Bates  said: 

The  Creole  was  on  a  voyage,  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,   and  by  the  law  of  nations.     Her 
right  to  navigate  the  ocean  could  not  be  questioned,  and  as 
growing  out  of  that  right,  the  right  to  seek  shelter  or  enter  the  , 
porta  of  a  friendly  power  in  case  of  distress  or  any  unavoidable.' 
necessity. 

A  vessel  navigating  the  ocean  carries  with  her  the  laws  of  her 
own  country,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  persons  and  property  on 
board,  and  to  a  certain  extent  retains  those  rights  even  in  the 
ports  of  the  foreign  nations  she  may  visit.  Now,  this  being  the 
state  of  the  law  of  nations,  what  were  the  duties  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Nassau  in  regard  to  the  Ci^eole?  It  is  submitted  thel 
mutineers  could  not  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  that  island,  the 
crime  having  been  committed  on  the  high  seas.     All  that  the 

^  See  Darby,  Internfttiooal  Tribunals,  p.  782,  No.  35. 
'  Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  Settlemeat  of  Claims  between  the 
Uoited  Statea  and  Great  Britain,  pp.  241-245. 
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authorities  could  lawfully  do  was  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  American  consul,  and  keep  the  mutineers  in  custody  until 
a  conveyance  could  be  found  for  sending  them  to  the  United 
States. 

The  other  slaves,  being  perfectly  quiet,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  captain  and  owners,  and  on  hoard  an  Americnn 
ship,  the  authorities  should  have  seen  that  they  were  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations;  their  rights  under  which  cannot  be  abro- 
gated or  varied,  either  by  the  emanicpation  act  or  any  other 
act  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Blackstone,  4th  volume,  speaking  of  the  Jaw  of  nations, 
states:  "Whenever  any  question  arises,  which  is  properly  the 
subject  of  its  jurisdiction,  such  law  is  here  adopted  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  common  law." 

The  municipal  law  of  England  cannot  authorise  a  magis- 
trate to  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  invading  with  an  armed 
force  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  nation  that  has  committed  no 
offense,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which  by  the  hiws 
of  his  country  the  captain  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on 
board.  * 

The  case  of  the  Forte  arose  from  the  arrest  and  alleged  ille- 
gal imprisonment  of  three  British  officers  from  the  ship  La 
Forte,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1862.  The  British  naval  officers 
were  without  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and  Leopold,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  decided  that 

in  the  mode  in  which  the  law  of  Brazil  had  been  applied  toward 
the  English  officers,  there  was  neither  premeditation  of  offense 
nor  offense  to  the  British  navy. 

■Moore.  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  4377-4:i78. 

Mr.  Batef'  opinion  in  the  cases  of  the  EnterpriAe,  C/ommlission  for  the 
fiflUiemcDt  of  Claims  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  pp. 
187  mod  following,  and  the  Herroosa,  ibid.,  p.  238,  likewise  involving  the 
qasKtioo  of  slavery,  have  a  rare  human  interest.  The  caae  of  the  Floridn, 
Ond^  p.  246,  and  Texas  Bonds,  ibid.,  p.  382  (Holford'a  case),  the  cases 
ot  the  John,  ibid.,  p.  427,  involving  the  capture  of  enemy  property  after 
A  tnmly  of  peace,  and  the  Washington,  holding  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  be 
Wft  opeo  aim  of  the  sea,  ibid.,  p.  170,  are  well  reasoned  authorities,  and 
McLeod's  Case,  ibid.,  p.  314,  involving  the  aMsumption  of  the  Government 
of  the  criniinal  act  of  its  agent,  is  well  known  in  international  law. 

For  the  work  of  the  commission  as  a  whole,  see  Moore's  International 
AfbitXBlMBU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  30l-U)7:  Vol.  IV,  pp.  4342,  et  seq.  For  the 
pPOOMdiBgi  before  the  commission  and  a  criticism  of  its  results,  see  De 
LflfiradeDe  et  Politis:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
Ml-702*  flipeciaUy  pp.  705-732. 
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This  case  is  important  because  nations,  as  their  honor  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiariy  involved,  resent  indignity  to  their 
militaiyor  naval  representatives.* 

As  war  is  the  result  of  conflict,  so  is  it  the  cause  of  conflict 
and  no  uncertain  source  of  arbitration  either  for  the  questions 
leading  to  war  and  unsettled  by  it,  or  for  the  questions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  The  extension  of  international  trade 
and  commerce  generates  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  m  the 
desire  of  the  one  to  maintain  and  the  other  to  gain  a  market, 
often  leads  to  discrimination  either  sanctioned  by  law  or  by 
a  strained  and  artificial  interpretation  of  existing  law  or, 
treaties.  Real  or  imagined  discrimination  restdts  and  the 
foreign  office  is  burdened  with  the  claims  of  subjects  or  citi- 
zens. WTien  the  necessity  cannot  be  resisted  to  settle  the  con* 
troversies  incident  to  war.  the  contracting  parties  are  pressed 
by  the  claimants  to  include  their  grievances  in  the  proposed 
treaty  of  arbitration,  so  that  treaties  at  the  end  of  war  not 
only  include  the  controversies  arising  from  it,  but  ape  in  the 
nature  of  a  clearing  house  for  international  claims.  [The  Civil 
War  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  of  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  sought  to  include  all  outstanding  difSculties 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  war  and  to  determine  finally 
other  matters  in  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Irrespective  of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
arbitration,  Professor  Moore  declares  that 

the  right  of  this  treaty  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  treaty 
of  arbitration  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  only  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  it  provided  for  four  distinct  arbitration^  the  largest 
number  ever  established  under  a  single  convention.*' 

The  four  questions  for  which  arbitration  was  provided  were 

'  La  Fontaine,  No.  47.  For  elaborate  referencee  to  this  caae,  see  Darby's 
International  Tribunals,  p.  788. 

'  John  Bassett  Moore,  The  United  States  and  International  Arbitration, 
pp.  11-12.  in  the  edition  of  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  1906. 
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the  Alabama  claims/  the  claims^of  British  subjects  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  arising  from  alleged  illegal  acts  of  the  contracting 
parties  during  the  Civil  War,*  the  compensation,  if  any,  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  fishing  privileges  granted  by 
Article  18  of  the  treaty,'  the  determination  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  first  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  June  15,  1846.* 

The  Geneva  Award,  in  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  is  with- 
out question  the  most  famous  and  most  important  case  in  the 
annals  of  international  arbitration,  and  has  done  more  than 
all  other  cases  to  advance  the  judicial  and  therefore  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  controversies.*  It  is  frequently 
said  that  only  cases  of  secondary  interest  are  arbitrated  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  cause  war.  The  Geneva  Award 
is  a  direct  and  conclusive  refutation.  It  is  also  stated  that 
questions  involving  "honor,"  whatever  this  indefinite  phrase 
may  mean,  cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  but  the 
honor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  assuredly 
involved. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  question  submitted  to  arbitration  by 
the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  was,  whether  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  of  British  origin,  and  the  use  of  British 
ports  as  bases  of  operation  taxed  Great  Britain  with  such  a 
violation  of  neutral  duty  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  as  to  render  Great  Britain  liable  in  damages. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the  treaty 
(Article  VI),  determined  the  law  to  l>e  applied — the  so-called 
three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington — and  the  tribunal^ 


*  Treaty  of  Wftshington,  May  8.  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
UoHed  States,  Articles  I-XI. 

»Xbia.,  XII -XVII, 

» Ibid..  ArticlM  XVm-XXV. 

•  Ibid..  Anidea  XXXIV-XUI. 

*8ae  Moore'a  International  Arbitratioiu,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405-682.     Xumer- 
ous  nferenoea  are  given  in  Darby's  International  Tribunals,  pp.  795-706. 
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composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Italy,  Switzerland  and  Brazil,  examining  the  facts  of  each 
case  in  the  light  of  the  rules  and  such  principles  of  international 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith,  awarded  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $15,500,000. 

jja  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Professor  Moore 
is  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  he  declares  that  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  offers 

the  noblest  spectacle  of  modern  times,  in  which  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  gaining  in  wisdom  and  self-control  and  losing 
nothing  in  patriotism  or  self-respect,  taught  the  world  that  the 
magnitude  of  a  controversy  need  not  be  a  bar  to  its  peaceful  solu- 
tionj 

If  the  origin  of  modem  arbitration  is  to  be  found  in  Jay's 
Treaty  of  1794,  the  Treaty  a£  Washington  of  1871  and  the 
Geneva  Award  of  lS72  mark  at  one  and  the  same  time  its 
triumph  and  justification. 

The  second  arbitration  under  the  treaty  dealt  with  all 
claims  other  than  the  Alabama  claims  "on  the  part  of  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
States^  upon  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  "  and  all 
corresponding  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  acts  committed 
against  the  persons  or  property  of  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects  during  the  period  between  April  13, 1861  and  April 
9,  1865,  inclusive.  For  the  settlement  of  these  claims  three 
commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner: 
one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  contracting  parties  conjointly 
and,  b  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  third  commissioner  was  to 
be  named  by  the  Spanish  representative  at  Washington.  The 
commissioners  thus  appointed  were  to  make  and  subscribe 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  **a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  wilt  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide, 

■  The  United  States  and  laternfttional  Arbitration,  p.  12  (edition  of  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Peace  Society). 
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to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  tc 
equity, "  all  claims  presented  by  the  contracting 

As  may  well  be  imagined  from  the  jurisdictior 
mission,  many  and  important  claims  were  prest 
commission  even  although  they  had  been  passed 
Suprejne  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  repoi 
ceedings  of  the  commission  is  correspondingly  valuable.  The 
commission  may  be  taken  as  the  final  type  of  the  reconciliation 
between  the  mixed  commission  on  the  one  hand  and  arbitra- 
tion on  the  other,  for  while  the  contracting  parties  were  rep- 
resented in  the  commission,  the  umpire  was  selected  by  a 
stranger  to  the  controversy.' 

The  third  arbitration  under  the  treaty  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  fishing  privi- 
leges granted  by  Article  18,  was  to  be  by  a  mixed  commission 
of  three,  selected  as  in  the  previous  instance  with  the  exception 
that  the  Austrian  representative  at  London  was  to  name  the 
umpire.*  However  unsatisfactory  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mienon,  or  however  galling  its  decisions  may  have  been  to  the 
United  States,  the  award  was  properly,  if  neither  promptly  nor 
graciously,  paid.* 

The  fourth  and  last  question  specified  in  the  treaty  for  arbi- 
tration, namely  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  boundary  line 
between  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was  referred  to 
the  Empjeror  of  Germany,*  who  accepted  the  trust  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.* 

It  should  be  said  that  within  the  same  decade  the  United 
States  negotiated  treaties  with  Mexico  (July  4,  1868),  and 


1  TrtMiy  of  Waahington,  May  8.  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
tTaited  Sutes,  Article  XII. 

'  For  prooeedingH  of  the  Commission,  see  Moore's  International  Arbitn^ 
tiooa,  Vol.  I.  pp.  683-702;  Vol.  HI.  pp.  2201-2211;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  3902- 
3968. 

■  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  tht 
UniUxi  SUtc*.  Articles  XXII  And  XXIII. 

'  Moore's  International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  I,  pp.  703-753. 

•  Ibid.,  Article  XXXIV. 

*  Moore's  International  Arbitrations.  Vol.  I,  pp.  196-236. 
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France  (January  15,  1880J  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
difficulties  arising  from  injuries  to  the  persons  or  prof)erty  of 
Mexican  and  American  citizens,  and  the  claims  of  French  and 
American  citizens  "growing  out  of  acta  committed  by  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  either  country'^*  within  certain 
defined  limits.  The  Mexican  convention  is  noteworthy  not 
merely  for  the  number  of  claims  presented  and  rejected,  but  ] 
for  the  provision  concerning  the  umpire.  The  commissioners 
were  to  name  some  third  person 

to  act  as  an  umpire  in  any  case  or  cases  on  which  they  may 
themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name  one 
person,  and  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  the  commissioners 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which  they  ought  to 
give,  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so 
named  shall  be  umpire  in  that  particular  case.' 

Professor  Francis  Lieber  of  Columbia  College,  and  upon  his 
death  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  were  named.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this 
method  of  appointing  an  umpire  is  opposed  to  principle  and 
is  neither  sound  in  theory  nor  in  practice. 

The  Franco-American  mixed  commission  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a  third 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.* 

Passing  over  numerous  arbitrations  which  have  become  more 
frequent  with  each  decade — they  could  not  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  arbitrations  under  the  Washington  treaty — the 
convention  of  February  29,  1892,  relating  to  fur-seals  in  Ber- 
ing Sea,  manifests  anew  the  devotion  of  the  English  speaking 
race  to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  And  the  arbitration, 
important  in  itself,  was  enhanced  by  the  powers  conferred 

'  Claims  Convention,  January  15,  18S0,  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  preamble. 

^Claims  Conventioo,  July  4.  1808,  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  Article  I. 

*Daim0  Convention,  January  15,  1880,  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  Article  I.  For  proceedings  of  the  Commiaafon,  aee  Moore 'a  Inter- 
national Arbitrationa,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1133-1184. 
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upon  the  tribunal  to  issue  regulations  for  the  protection  of  seal 
fishing  in  waters  found  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  governments.*  In  the  institution  of  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration  a  long  step  was  taken  towards  securing  impar- 
tiahty  by  admitting  representatives  appointed  by  three  dis- 
interested nations. 

Two  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
two  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  shall  be  jointly  requested  by 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  name  one;  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy  shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one. 
The  seven  .Arbitrators  to  be  so  named  shall  be  jurists  of  distin- 
guished reputation  in  their  respective  countries;  and  the  selected 
Powers  shall  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurists  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  English  language. 

Of  the  five  points  submitted  to  the  tribunal,  the  moat 
important  in  point  of  law  was: 

Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  to  protec- 
tion or  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  in 
Behring  Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary 
three-mile  limit?' 


b 
* 


If  the  United  States  succeeded,  as  it  did,  to  Russian  rights 
in  Alaaka  and  Alaskan  waters  by  purchase  in  1867,  still  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was  limited  to  Alaska 
and  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit  beyond  low  water  mark,  it 
neoeasarily  followed  that  regulations  issued  by  the  United 
States  assuming  jurisdiction  beyond  that  limit  could  only 
bind  American  citizens,  but  could  not  in  anywise,  without  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  affect  its  subjects.  The  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  how- 
ever unselfish  it  may  have  been  and  meant  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  seal  fishing,  was  clearly  contrary  to  international 


^ 


*  Convention  Relating  to  Fur-8eaU  in  Behring  Sea,  February  29.  1892, 
betweoQ  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Article  VII. 
»  IbidL.  Article  VI. 
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law,  and  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  on  this  question,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  have  been  to  the  United  States,  was  merely! 
declaratory  of  the  existing  law  of  nations,  that  no  nation  iaj 
the  absence  of  an  international  agreement  can  extend  its  juri»-l 
diction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  in  such  a  way  as  to  afFect| 
citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries.' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  favorable  to  international  I 
arbitration;  that  it  has  arbitrated  questions  involving  di»-j 
puted  territory;  that  it  has  submitted  to  the  determination  of  I 
mixed  commissions  questions  involving  the  legality  of  acts  of  1 
its  Government  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war;  that  it  hasj 
ref)eatedly  referred  to  arbitration  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  has  submitted,  not  merely  the 
judgments  of  its  courts  but  the  propriety  of  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised in  virtue  of  legislative  enactments  to  the  decision  of 
neutral  sovereigns  as  arbitrators  and  commissions  of  arbitra* 
tion  in  which  the  United  States  was  represented.     Not  onlyi 
has  the  United  States  arbitrated  its  own  difficulties,  but  it  has 
offered  its  good  offices  and  mediation  to  forc^ign  countries  to 
secure  arbitration,  and  in  one  celebrated  instance  went  to  the 
verge  of  propriety  in  insisting  that  a  nation,  not  the  meanest 
in  reputation  and  power, — I  refer  to  Great  Britain, — should 
arbitrate  its  boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela.*    The  parent 
listened  to  the  mutterings  of  the  child,  and  the  dispute  was 
arbitrated  at  Paris  during  the  session  of  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference, which  has  set  the  seal  of  international  approval  upon 
arbitration  as 

the  moat  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  equitable 
method  of  deciding  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled 
by  diplomatic  methods. 

A  recent  and  well-informed  writer  on  international  arbitra- 


*  For  the  Fur-Seal  ArbitrAtion,  see  Moore's  lalemational  Arbitntiou, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  755-961. 

*  Darby's  International  Tribuaak,  p.  828,  No.  180. 
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tion^  has  analyzed  the  arbitrations  of  the  past  century  and 
groups  them  as  follows: 

1.  Those  dealing  with  differences  arising  between  States 
in  their  sovereign  capacities: 

a    Boundary  disputes  on  land; 
b     Fisheries. 

2.  Those  dealing  with  matters  in  which  one  State  makes  a 
claim  really  on  behalf  of  its  subjects,  but  ostensibly  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  against  another  State,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain wrongful  acts  or  omissions: 


a 
b 
c 


Breaches  of  neutrality; 

Unlawful  seizures; 

Violation  of  rights  of  person  of  foreign  subjectsy 

The  brief  survey  of  arbitration,  principally  chosen  from 
American  cases,  contains  illustrations  under  each  heading  of 
this  classification,  and  thus  outlines  not  merely  some  of  the 
arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  but 
also  indicates  the  variety  and  extent  of  arbitration*' 

In  considering  the  progress  and  development  of  arbitration 
since  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  the  question  naturally  arises,  is 


'  Phillipson,  Two  Studies  in  International  Law,  p.  43. 

'Thia  classification  'ib  a  modified  form  of  that  suggested  by  M.  Kani»- 
rowaki  in  his  Tribunal  International,  of  which  a  French  translation  ap- 
peared in  18S7. 

Dr.  Bulmerincq  (in  HoltxendorfT's  Handbuch,  IV,  45,  et  aeq.)  thus  clao- 
lifies  the  arbitration  cases  that  have  occurred:  1.  Ueber  staatliches  Eigen- 
tbum.  2.  Ueber  Staatagrensen.  3.  Ueber  Auaubung  der  Amtagewalt 
•t&atlicher  Autoritaten  gegen  Angebdrige  anderer  Staaten.  4.  Ueber 
Tddtung  der  AngehArigeji  andered  Staaten.  5.  Ueber  Beschlagnahme 
fremder  Guter  und  SchilTe.  6.  Ueber  VerletEung  und  Nichtbeacbtung 
der  Pflichten  der  Neutralit&t.  7.  Ueber  Folgen  einer  nicbt  notificirten 
Blokade.  8.  Ueber  Interpretation  eines  intemationalen  Vertrages.  9. 
Ueber  Reefatffverfaaltnisse  swischen  einer  balbsouveranen  Macbt  und  einer 
Compagaie. 

'  For  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  an  enumeration  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  the 
prooeedioga,  see  Rivier's  Droit  des  Gens,  Vol.  II,  pp.  168-170. 
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there  b  the  nature  of  tfatDgB  a  Kmitaticm  to  the  UBrfoliKflB  of 
arbitiatioo  and  the  questiODs  which  may  pnqxri  j  be  faitniBted 
to  arbitTation?  On  this  point  I  beg  to  invoke  the  authority 
of  Profedsor  Moore,  bo  tuttimdly  and  so  e<»istantly  quoted  on 
this  subject. 

When  we  consider  the  future  of  interaatiooal  arbitration, 
whether  in  America  or  elsewhere,  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  the  question  as  to  its  limitations.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  any 
precise  bounds,  beyond  which  this  mode  of  settling  international 
disputes  may  be  said  to  be  impracticable?  If  we  consult  the 
history  of  arbitrations  during  the  past  hundred  years,  we  are 
obliged  to  answer  that  no  such  lines  can  be  definitely  drawn; 
but  this  is  far  from  afiirming  that  the  use  of  force  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs  wdl  soon  be  abolished.  It  signifies 
merely  that  phrases  such  as  "national  honor"  and  "national 
self-defense/'  which  have  been  employed  in  describing  supposed 
exceptions  to  the  principles  of  arbitration,  convey  no  definitive 
meaning.  Questions  of  honor  and  of  self-defen%  are,  in  inter- 
national as  in  private  relations,  matters  partly  of  circumstance 
and  partly  of  opinion.  When  the  United  States,  in  1863,  first 
proposed  that  the  differences  that  had  arisen  with  Great  Britain, 
as  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers,  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  Earl  Russell 
rejected  the  overture  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy involved  the  honor  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  of 
which  that  government  was  declared  to  be  "the  sole  guardian." 
Eight  years  later  there  was  concluded  at  Washington  the  treaty 
under  which  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  were 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  that  met  at  Geneva. 
mijs  remarkable  example  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
scope  and  progress  of  arbitration  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon 
special  devices,  or  upon  general  declarations  or  descriptive 
exceptions,  as  upon  the  dispositions  of  nations,  dispositions 
which,  although  they  are  subject  to  the  modifying  influence  of 
public  opinion,  spring  primarily  from  the  national  feelings,  the 
national  interests,  and  the  national  ambitions.* 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  extend  the  scope  of  arbi- 
tration and  to  make  it  a  regular  and  efficient  means  of  settling 
peaceably  disputes  between  nations  which  diplomacy  has 
failed  to  settle.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  settlement  of 
private  disputes  in  a  court  of  justice  that  we  forget  that  a  time 
existed  when  each  person  determined  his  right  by  a  resort  to 

■  John  Banett  Ifoore,  Americ&a  Diplomacy,  pp.  221-222. 
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force,  and  that  the  law  court  on  the  one  hand  and  private 
arbitration  on  the  other,  only  became  established  when  the 
judicial  settlement  of  private  controversies  created  an  irresist- 
ible public  opinion  on  their  behalf,  f The  judiciary  is  a  triumph 
of  reason  over  force  and  of  education  over  prejudice,  and  we 
can  only  hope  to  win  nations  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  by 
the  creation  of  an  enlightened  international  opinion  so  strong 
and  convincing  as  to  force  nations  to  resort  to  arbitration^ 
Peace  societies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  interna- 
tional congresses  of  the  friends  of  peace,  the  declarations  and 
projects  of  scientific  societies  such  as  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national I^aw  and  the  Association  for  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  teaching  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  instruction  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  invariable  success  of  arbitration  in  the  past  century  have 
created  a  public  opinion  which  bids  fair  to  carry  everything 
before  it.  But  in  international  life,  the  nation  is  the  unit  and 
the  pressure  must  be  brought  upon  the  governments  by  public 
opinion,  so  that  they  may  adopt  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  which  diplomacy  is  either  powerless  to  settle  or 
which  it  has  failed  to  adjust.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States,  in  which  public  opinion  not  merely  creates  but 
dominates  the  Government,  should  have  adopted  arbitration 
as  a  cardinal  principle  of  its  foreign  policy  and  that  we  should 
seek  to  extend  the  movement  generated  in  our  midst  beyond 
our  boundaries  and  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  Europe.  The 
Mtablishment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  the  spirit 
of  nationality  generated  by  the  French  Revolution,  the 
advantage  of  constitutional  government  over  a  despotism, 
and  the  desire  of  the  European  countries  to  establish  consti- 
tutional forms  of  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  decisive,  have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  for  pub- 
lic opinion  to  find  oflBcial  expression.  Europe,  therefore,  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  arbitration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sentiment  in  its  favor,  supported  by  a  public  opinion  at  home 
and  imposed  by  international  public  opinion,  will  hencefor- 
be  the  handmaid  of  justice  and  peace.- 
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Without  attempting  to  trace  the  movement  to  its  origin  or] 
to  treat  the  subject  in  detail,  certain  phases  of  the  progress  are  I 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.     It  is  not  enough  that  nations 
accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  abstract,  or  that  they 
arbitrate  carefully  selected  cases  of  minor  importance.     It , 
is  essential  that  they  bind  themselves  by  intt^rnational  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  either  outstanding  difficulties  or  preferably 
that  they  agree  in  advance  to  arbitrate,  generally  or  specifi- 
cally, future  controversies  as  they  arise.     It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  the  United  States  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement  toward  arbitration,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  William  Jay,  the  worthy  son  of  the  Father  of  Modem 
Arbitration,  pointed   out  the   method   which   nations  have 
accepted  and  made  their  own.     For  example,  in  a  little  work 
published  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  in  1842  and 
which  has  had  great  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Jay 
proposed  that  an  arbitration  clause,  with  which  we  are  for- 
tunately 80  familiar,  should  be  introduced  in  future  treaties. 
As  the  matter  is  so  important,  I  quote  the  following  passages 
from  his  pamphlet:  War  and  Peace:   The  Evils  of  the  First 
and  a  Plan  for  Preserving  the  Last: 

Of  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  relations,  none,  per- 
haps, enjoys  in  an  equal  degree  our  good-will  as  our  first  and 
ancient  ally.  Between  us  and  France  no  rivalry  exists  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  and  we  perceive  at  present  no  pros- 
pect of  an  interruption  of  that  harmony  which  has  so  long 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Suppose  in  our  next  treaty  with  France  an  article  were 
inserted  of  the  following  import:  "It  is  agreed  between  the 
contracting  parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy  shall 
hereafter  arise  between  them  in  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and 
intention  of  any  stipulation  in  this  present  treaty,  or  in  respect 
to  any  other  subject,  which  controversy  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to  hostilities 
against  the  other;  but  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall,  by  a  special 
convention,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers;  and  the  parties  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the 
award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  submission."' 


'  War  and  Peace,  (English  E(Uiion),  p.  40. 
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And  it  seems  little  more  than  poetic  justice  that  our  first 
modem  treaty  containing  the  arbitration  clause,  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the  Preeident,  should  have  been 
concluded  with  "our  first  and  ancient  ally,"  France.'  Jay's 
recomraenation  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and,  while 
it  cannot  b€»  said  that  he  created  public  opinion  in  bt^half  of 
arbitration,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  he  gave  it  a  posi- 
tive concrete  direction.  Within  six  years  after  the  publicar 
tion  of  his  little  book,  the  United  States  inserted  in  its  treaty 
with  Mexico  the  following  clause: 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between 
the  Governments  of  the  two  Republics,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in  this  treaty,  or 
with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political 
or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  Govern- 
ments, in  the  name  of  those  nations,  do  promise  to  each  other 
that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner, 
to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of 
peace  and  friendyhip  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing 
themselves,  using,  for  this  end,  mutual  representations  and  paci- 
fic negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they  should  not  be 
enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not,  on  this 
account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostilityof  any  kind, 
by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the  Government  of 
that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered. 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  commissioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a 
friendly  nation.  And  should  such  course  be  proposed  by  either 
party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,     (Article  XXL) 

The  Peace  Society  of  England  made  the  proposal  its  own 
and  in  1$49,  Richard  Cobden  made  the  following  motion  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons: 

That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  Foreign  Powers,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  treaties, 

*  Arbitrmliozi  conventioD  between  tbe  United  States  and  France,  con- 
cluded February  10,  11)08. 
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binding  the  respective  parties,  in  the  event  of  any  future  mis- 
understanding, which  cannot  be  arranged  by  amicable  negotia- 
tion, to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators.* 

Defeated  at  the  time,  Cobden's  successor,  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
was  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  following  motion  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1873: 

Resolved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct 
Her  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into 
communication  with  Foreign  Powers  with  a  view  to  further 
improvement  in  International  Law  and  the  establishment  of  a 
general  and  permanent  system  of  International  Arbitration.' 

Encouraged  by  this  initial  success,  the  distinguished  Italian 
publicist  and  statesman  Mancini  introduced  the  following 
motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies: 

The  chamber  expresses  a  wish  that  the  Government  of  the 
King  in  its  foreign  relations  endeavor  to  make  arbitration  an 
accepted  and  frequent  means  of  settling  in  accordance  with 
justice  international  disputes  in  matters  susceptible  of  arbitra- 
tion; that  it  propose,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  treaties  a  clause  stating  that  difficulties  over 
the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  said  treaties  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitrators;  and  that  it  persevere  in  the  excellent 
initiative  taken  by  it  for  some  years  towards  the  conclusion  of 
conventions  between  Italy  and  the  other  Powers  with  a  view  to 
making  the  essential  rules  of  private  international  law  uniform 
and  obligatory  in  the  interest  of  the  respective  peoples." 

Other  nations  followed  the  good  example  set  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  so  that  year  by  year  the  world 
is  being  surrounded  by  a  network  of  international  treaties  for 
the  arbitration  of  international  controversies.  The  triumph 
of  arbitration  is  assured.  But  to  be  a  permanent  means  of 
settling  international  disputes,  arbitration  must  be  effica- 
cious. Is  it  efficacious?  To  this  question.  Professor  Moore 
responds: 

>  Cobden's  Specchw.  edited  by  Bright  and  Rogers.  Vol.  II,  pp.  384-398. 
•  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  1873,  Vol.  CCXVII,  pp.  52-87. 

>  Revue  de  droit  international  et  de  legislation  coropar^e,  1874,  Vol.  VI, 
DD.  172-173. 
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The  best  answer  we  can  make  to  that  inquiry  is  to  ask  the 
objector  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  two  nations, 
after  having  agreed  to  arbitrate  a  difference,  have  gone  to  war 
about  it.  Arbitration  has  brought  peace,  and  **  peace  with 
honor."  It  is  a  rude  and  savage  notion  that  nations,  when 
they  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  must,  instead  of  discussing  and 
reasoning  about  their  differences  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
forbearance,  seek  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  summary  and 
violent  measures.  Among  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  discarded,  as  it  is,  in  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men  in  their  private  relations,  can  still  less  be  adopted 
as  a  principle  of  public  conduct.  For,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  responsibilities  of  nations  are  greater  and  more  solemn 
than  those  of  private  individuals,  in  that  proportion  are  nations 
bound  to  exceed  the  measure  of  private  virtue  in  their  efforts 
to  hasten  the  era  of  peace.  ^ 

In  lajTiig  the  corner-stone  of  the  building  for  the  Intema- 
tiooal  Union  of  American  Republics,  Mr.  Root,  speaking  as 
Secretary  of  State,  said: 

There  are  no  international  controversies  so  serious  that  they 
can  not  be  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire  peace- 
able settlement,  while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so  trifling 
that  they  cannot  be  made  the  occasion  of  war  if  either  party 
really  desires  war.  The  matters  in  dispute  between  nations  ar 
nothing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  everything.' 


'  Tbe  United  States  and  International  Arbitration,  Annua]  Report  of  the 
Americim  Hmtorical  Aasociation  (1891),  pp.  65,  $5. 
*  American  Journal  of  ]ntern.<itioaal  Law,  (1908)  Vol.  II,  p.  624. 
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THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES  OF  1899 

AND  ITS  REVISION  IN  1907 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  results  of  the  two  Hague 
Conferences  may  be  described:  First,  the  historical  method, 
giving  the  origin  of  each  proposition  and  the  steps  by  which 
it  became  incorporated  into  the  conventions  as  finally  adopted; 
second,  by  means  of  a  commentarj'  upon  the  conventions,  arti- 
cle by  article,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  each  may  be  con- 
sidered, its  scope  determined  and  its  meaning  ascertained; 
third,  by  a  survey  of  the  convention  as  a  whole  and  by  its 
separation  into  its  constituent  parte  the  underlying  pur- 
pose may  be  discovered  and  expounded  in  general  rather 
than  in  detail,  and  by  analysis  of  important  provisions  a 
philosophical  survey  be  presented.  The  third  method,  analyt- 
ical and  philosophical  in  its  nature  rather  than  historical  and 
detailed,  is  the  one  adopted  for  the  presentation  of  the  positive 
results  of  the  conferences,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
projects  as  originally  presented,  so  that  the  historical  setting 
may  be  supplied  when  it  seems  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

*  The  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  great  and  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  First  Conference^  Its  revision  by  the  Second 
Conference  in  the  light  of  practical  experience  and  theoretical 
discussion  has  made  the  original  project  more  worthy  of  the 
commendation  lavished  upon  it.  ^The  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1899  remains  intact;  various  details  suggested  by  prac- 
tice have  been  incorporatedjthe  procedure  of  the  First  Con- 
ference h£is  been  elaborated  carefully  and  conscientiously  by 
the  Second  Conference,  in  order  to  render  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  more  adequate  and  therefore  more  far-reach- 

254 
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ing.  lAn  examination  of  the  Convention  of  1899  shows  that  it 
consisted  of  four  titles,  devoted  respectively  to:  The  Mainte- 
nance of  General  Peace,  Good  OflSces  and  Mediation,  Interna- 
tional Commissions  of  Inquiry;  International  Arbitration. 
The  latter  title  L<?  divided  into  three  chapters,  concerning 
arbitration  in  general;  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  susceptible  of  judicial  treat- 
ment, and  arbitral  procedure  for  the  presentation  and  con- 
duct of  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Conventionj 

It  will  be  Trailed  that  Article  8  of  the  second  Russian  Cir- 
cular stated  that 

the  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  discussion  at  the 
Conference  could  in  general  terms  be  summarized  as  follows: 
to  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices,  of  media- 
tion and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themselves 
thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 
nations;  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  practice 
in  using  them. 

I  An  analysis  of  the  Convention  of  1899  shows  that  each  recom 
mend&tion  of  the  circular  was  incorporated  into  the  Convention 
and  that  appropriate  machinery  was  created  in  order  to  give 
form  and  effect  to  the  recommendation^/  The  Conference 
went  beyond  the  letter  of  the  program  but  not  beyond  its 
spirit  in  creating  a  permanent  court  in  which  arbitration, 
recognised  by  Article  8  of  the  program,  could  be  had  of  ques- 
tioDS  susceptible  of  judicial  treatment  presented  to  it  for 
adjudication.  The  first  Russian  Circular  stated  the  purpose  in 
the  opening  sentence  to  be  the  maintenance  of  general  peace 

ae  the  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all  governments 
should  be  directed, 

and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  circular  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Conference  would  confirm  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  delegates 

by  the  solemn  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
right,  upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare 
of  peoples. 


Ite^SttiiS^ 
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The  preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1899  embodies  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  expressed  in  the  two  circulars  in  a  form  which, 
when  stated,  requires  little  comment  and  no  addition.  It 
declares  the  Powers  to  be 


Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  concert  for  the  mainteaance 
of  the  general  peace; 

Resolved  to  second  by  their  best  efforts  the  friendly  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes; 

Recognizing  the  solidarity  which  imites  the  membcTB  of  the 
society  of  civilized  nations; 

Desirotis  of  extending  the  empire  of  law,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing the  appreciation  of  international  justice; 

Convinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  accessible  to  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  independent 
Powers,  will  contribute  effectively  to  this  result; 

Having  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  the  general  and 
regular  organization  of  arbitral  procedure; 

Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference  that  it  is  expedient  to  solemnly  estab- 
lish, by  an  international  Agreement,  the  principles  of  eqmt;. 
and  right  on  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  .;; 
peoples. 

1.     GrooD  Offices  and  Mediation  ^ 

The  first  title  of  the  Convention  is  property  headed  *'The 
Maintenance  of  General  Peace, "  thus  setting  forth  clearly  in  the 
first  article  the  idea  underlying  the  call  of  the  Conference ;  for  the 
powers  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  differences  with  a  view  to  obviate,  as  far  as 
possible,  recourse  to  force  in  the  relations  between  States.  The 
preamble  and  the  first  title  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  express- 
ing in  happy  and  terse  form  the  key-note  of  the  Convention, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  this  general  peace,the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  the  good  offices 
or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers  (Article  2) ;  that 
strangers  to  the  controversy  should,  on  their  own  initiative,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  offer  their  good  offices  and  media- 
tion to  States  at  variance;  that  this  offer  may  be  made  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this 
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right  shall  never  be  regarded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
to  the  contest  as  an  unfriendly  act  (Article  3) ;  that  the  r61e 
of  the  mediator  consists  in  reconciling  opposing  claims  and  in 
appeasing  feelings  of  resentment  (Article  4) ;  that  the  functions 
of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  or  indeed  the  mediating  power,  declares  that  the 
methods  of  conciliation  are  not  accepted  (Article  5);  that  good 
offices  and  mediation  have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice 
(Article  6) ;  that  the  acceptance  of  mediation  before  war  can 
not,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  have  the  effect 
of  interrupting,  delaying  or  hindering  mobilization  or  other 
methods  of  preparation  for  war,  and  that,  if  mediation  occurs 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  causes  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  military  operations  in  progress  unless  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  (Article  7).  ^tthus  appears  from 
the  exact  language  of  the  convention  that  the  offer  of  good 
offices  and  mediation  results  from  agreement  of  the  parties  in 
controversy;  that  it  is  a  friendly  act  undertaken  solely  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  peace  or  of  bringing  about  peace  if  war 
actually  exists;  that  it  has  no  effect  either  upon  the  prepara- 
tion for  or  conduct  of  war;  that  it  has  no  more  influence  than 
a  word  of  advice  from  friend  to  friend;  and  that,  if  disagreeable 
or  unacceptable  to  the  power,  the  offer  shall  be  withdrawn^ 

Powers  are  not  more  prone  than  individuals  in  controversy 
to  listen  to  friendly  advice,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  resent 
intermeddling.  Between  nation  and  nation  the  fear  that 
the  exercise  of  good  offices  and  mediation  may  become  a 
precedent  and  insensibly  pass  into  a  claim  of  intervention 
inconsistent  with  independence  and  its  corroUary,  equality, 
II  has  doubtless  prevented  an  offer  on  more  than  one  occasion, 

^H  and  the  consequences  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance"  were  not  such  as 
f^  to  incline  nations  to  sanction  by  international  agreement  the 
I  exercise  of  a  right  which  might  interfere  with  the  full  and 

I  untrammeled   exercise   of   sovereignty.*     If,    however,    the 


r 


S*e  Ny«:  Le  Concert  Europtei  et  la  notion  du  Droit  International  in 
hii  £tudea  de  Droit  IntGmational  et  de  Droit  Politique,  2d  aeriea,  pp.  l-4d. 
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exercise  of  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  be  purely 
voluntary,  and  be  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duty  of  strangers 
to  decide  the  controversy,  and  if  the  effect  of  good  offices 
and  mediation  be  restricted  to  advice  which  may  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  the  offer,  although  it  may  be  embarrassing,  can 
prejudice  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  question  should,  however,  be  viewed  in  its  broader 
aspects,  because  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  while  it  concerns 
primarily  belligerents,  is  not  without  interest  to  neutrals, 
which  find  themselves  affected  and  seriously  prejudiced  by  a 
state  of  warfare;  for  that  which  was  permitted  to  their  citizens 
or  subjects  in  time  of  peace  is  no  longer  allowed  in  time  of 
war. 

For  example,  trading  in  certain  commodities,  falling  within 
the  definition  of  contraband,  subjects  not  only  the  articles  but 
also  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  carried  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation, and  trading  with  blockaded  ports  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  neutral,  therefore,  is  not  a  disinterested  specta- 
tor; he  feels  the  consequences  of  the  war,  although  the  full 
evil  does  not  afi'ect  him,  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  war  and  its 
consequences  he  acts  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, but  as  a  neutral  seeking  to  save  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 

The  interest  of  the  neutral  in  warfare  is  recognized  by  the 
third  convention  of  the  Second  Conference,  which  provides  that 
a  neutral  should  not  be  taxed  with  notice  of  the  war  and  the 
perfonimnce  of  neutral  duties  until  it  has  received  notification 
of  the  existence  of  war.  If  war,  then,  has  the  effect  of  impos- 
ing duties  upon  the  neutral  which  do  not  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  the  interest  of  enlightened  as  well 
as  selfish  neutrality  to  preserve  peace  in  order  to  avoid  neutral 
duties,  and  if  war  already  exists,  it  must  likewise  be  the. 
neutral's  interest  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
irksome  to  neutral  activity.  The  neutral  should  not  be 
taxed  as  a  mere  meddler  because,  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  war,  he  is  actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest  of  a 
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legitimate  nature,  afl  well  as  a  large  and  philanthropic  desire 
to  preserve  the  world  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
'  Suppose  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  and  threatens  to 
become  acute  between  two  members  of  the  family  of  nations, 
what  steps  are  taken,  and  in  what  order,  to  remove  the  mis- 
understanding, to  adjust  the  difBculty  and  to  redress  the 
injury  if  one  really  exists?  Let  Professor  Moore  answer  the 
question: 

The  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  international  redress  is  by 
diplomatic  negotiation.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  conduces 
to  the  adjustment  of  differences  as  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
them.  Usually,  negotiations  are  conducted  by  the  regular  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  governments  concerned.  Where, 
however,  the  exigencies  or  magnitude  of  the  controversy  appear 
to  render  it  expedient,  special  or  additional  representatives, 
official  or  unofficial,  are  employed;  and,  where  the  occasion 
requires  it,  formal  international  conferences  are  held.  Of  such 
conferences  the  history  of  diplomacy  affords  many  examples. 

Where  negotiation  fails,  the  parties  may  try  the  good  offices 
or  mediation  of  a  friendly  power,  or  may  resort  to  arbitration.' 

With  negotiation,  as  such,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  for  the 
convention  under  examination  speaks  only  of  good  offices, 
mediation  and  arbitration.  The  convention  draws  no  dis- 
tinction between  "good  offices"  and  "mediation.'^  They  are 
considered  as  identical  expre^ions,  denoting,  it  may  be,  a 
greater  degree  of  intensity.  As  diplomacy  has  never  insisted 
upon  the  distinction,  and  considers  the  terms  as  synonymous, 
the  framers  of  the  Convention  of  1899  were  wise  to  accept  the 
terms  as  generally  used  and  understood  without  attempting 
a  distinction  which  at  best  is  formal  rather  than  real.  It  may 
be  that  an  offer  of  good  offices  is  a  word  of  advice  to  settle  a 
dispute  without  a  re-sort  to  war,  and  that  the  term  "  media- 
tion" properly  denotes  coof)eration  in  the  actual  settlement  of 
the  controversy. 

The  essence  of  good  offices  consists  in  advice  to  parties  in  con- 
troverey  to  settle  their  difficulties.  It  precedes  and  calls  into 
being  negotiation,  and  when  this  isdone  good  offices  as  such  are 

>  lloorv,  Int.  Law  Dig.,  VoL  VII,  fi  1064,  p.  3. 
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exhausted.    Mediation   assumes  charge  of  the   negotiation 

between  the  parties,  and  by  impartial  and  friendly  counsel 

suggests,  but  does  not  impose,  a  solution.  As   Sir  James 
Mackintosh  happily  says: 

A  mediator  is  a  common  friend,  who  counsels  both  parties^ 
with  a  weight  proportioned  to  their  belief  in  his  integrity  and 
their  respect  for  his  power.     But  he  is  not  an  arbitrator,  to 
whose  decisions  they  submit  their  differences,  and  whose  award 
is  binding  on  themJ 

In  a  word,  good  offices  begin  and  end  in  counsel;  mediation, 
if  successful,  suggests  a  concrete  settlement;  arbitration  decides 
a  controversy  according  to  principles  of  law.  (Jood  offices 
and  mediation  are  a  diplomatic;  arbitration  a  judicial,  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  difference  between  good  offices  and  mediation  is,  after , 
all,  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  as  the  section  is  entitled 
"Good  Offices  and  Mediation/'  and  as  the  phrases  are  used  in 
conjunction,  no  ambiguity  can  arise  even  although  there  seems 
to  be  more  than  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  two  terms. 
However  this  may  be,  the  terms  are  well  recognized  and  under- 
stood in  international  law,  and  the  Conference  in  adopting 
them  and  sanctioning  the  idea  underlying  them,  raised  "good 
offices"  and  "mediation"  to  the  rank  of  an  international  right, 
and  therefore  a  duty,  which,  existing  in  theory,  is  but  little 
known  in  international  practice. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  began  the  codification 
of  international  law  with  the  admirable  declaration  concerning 
maritime  warfare,  previously  quoted,  has  another  and  greater 
claim  upon  our  gratitude,  by  recommending  and  adopting  in 
conventional  form,  mediation  "before  having  recourse  to  the 
use  of  force."  The  recommendation  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
was  special  and  general ;  special  in  that  the  contracting  Powers 
agreed  to  mediation  between  themselves  (Article  VIII),  and 
general  in  that  the  Congress  recommended  generally  a  recourse 
to  good  offices  before  a  resort  to  arms.    This  distinction  appears 

'Haosard's  FarliamenUry  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  520,  April  11,  1815; 
Moore,  Int.  Lftw  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  1 1064,  p.  3. 
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clearly  in  the  wording  of  the  articles^  which,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  given: 

If  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or 
more  of  the  other  signing  Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which 
might  endanger  the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers  before  having  recourse  to  the 
use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  Contracting  Parties  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  media- 
Uon.     (Article  VIIL) 

The  twenty-third  protocol  of  the  treaty,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Henry  Richard,  Joseph  Sturge  and  their  devoted  followers, 
IB,  as  previously  stated,  more  general : 

The  Plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name 
of  their  Governments,  the  wish  that  States  between  which  any 
serious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should,  before  appealing 
to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to 
the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the  Governments  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  will  unite  in  the  sentiment  which  has 
inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present  Protocol.' 

Article  XII  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Congo  Conference, 
signed  at  Berlin,  February  26,  1885,  recognized  and  enforced 
mediation  in  the  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  between  parties 
to  the  General  Act  regarding  the  Congo  territory. 

These  Powers  pledge  themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

The  doctrine  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  the  Congress  of 
Paris  was  thus  repeated  in  international  agreements  of  great 
importance.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  contracting  parties 
agree  to  resort  to  good  offices  or  mediation,  or  to  permit  the 
contracting  powers  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation,  but  it  is 
not  nuuie  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  intervene.  The  great 
importance  of  the  present  convention  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
contracting  powers  not  only  bind  themselves  to  resort  to  good 
offices  and  mediation,  but  that  they  recognize  the  usefulness, 

'  For  ihe  French  text  and  further  inBtances,  see  M.  DeBcamps'  Relevd 
GtoAnJ  dot  CUuaoa  de  Mediation  et  d'Arbitrage,  Conference  Internationale 
a«k  Pftix,  1899.  part  I.  pp.  138-Ul. 
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the  desirability  and  the  right  of  strangers  to  the  controversy 
to  proffer  good  offices  and  mediation  for  the  settlement  of 
serious  disagreement  or  conflict  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties. 

So  far,  good  offices  and  mediation  have  been  considered  as 
extended  to  states  in  controversy  on  the  initiative  of  strangers 
to  the  dispute.  The  First  Conference,  however,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Mr.  Holls,  devised  a  system  of  mediation  which  in- 
volves the  cooperation  of  powers  in  controversy.  For  example, 
the  States  at  variance  shall  each  choose  a  power  to  which  they  1 
entrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication  with 
the  power  chosen  on  the  other  side,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  rupture  of  pacific  relations.  These  two  powers  are 
regarded  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the  States  in  contro- 
versy, just  as  seconds  in  a  duel  represent  their  principals,  and 
are  entrusted  during  a  period  of  thirty  days  with  the  delicate 
mission  of  settling  peaceably  the  difficulty  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  principals.  If,  however,  the  difficulty  can  not 
be  arranged  honorably,  and  war  breaks  out,  the  designated 
powers  remain  charged  with  the  joint  duty  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  restore  peace.  (Article  8.)  In 
this  way,  by  happy  intuition,  machinery  is  created  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  The  two  seconds,  to  pursue  the  analogy  of 
the  dueling  code,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  principals,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  appointment,  are  charged  with  a  duty  to 
suggest  a  termination  of  the  controversy  if  it  may  be  termi- 
nated without  dishonor  to  the  principals.  The  influence  and 
importance  of  this  provision  are  still  theoretical  and  prob- 
lematical, for  it  has  not  yet  been  applied.  If  prospective  or 
actual  belligerents  regard  the  good  offices  of  neutrals  as  meddle- . 
some,  parties  willing  to  settle  a  difficulty  may,  by  seconds  or 
negotiators  of  their  own  choice,  enter  into  confidential  rela- 
tions which,  with  tact  and  great  prudence,  may  prevent  or 
terminate  war.* 


'  On  returning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  eiplier  despatch  from  the  j 
Secretary  of  State  informing  us  that  President  McKinley  thinks  that  our ' 
American  oommiaaion  ought  not  to  urge  any  propoo&l   for    "seconding 
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Mr.  Uolls,  the  author  of  the  s{>ecial  form  of  mediation,  does 
not  claim  that  the  idea  was  in  any  sense  original,  but  whether 
original  or  not,  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  and  energy  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  found  its  appropriate 
place  in  Article  8  of  the  First  Ck)nvention.  In  his  work  on 
the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Holls  states  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  article  in  the  following  manner: 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Comt6  d'Examen,  May  29,  the 
first  draft  of  this  Article  was  introduced  by  Mr.  HoUs  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  personal  proposition,  for  which  neither  his 
Government  nor  his  colleagues  were  in  any  manner  responsi- 
ble. No  claim,  whatever,  is  made  for  originality  of  the  idea, 
which  the  author  remembers  to  have  seen  made  as  a  suggestion, 
years  ago,  in  a  source  of  which  no  trace  whatever  has  been  left  in 
his  recollection.  More  recently  the  idea  was  formulated  with 
great  force  by  M.  de  NelidofF,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
as  follows: 

•'The  first  consideration  is  not  to  insist  upon  the  parties  sub- 
mitting their  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal — possibly 
impartial,  but  cold  and  indifferent,  and  moved  only  by  the  most 
general  considerations  regarding  the  interests  or  the  honor  of 
the  parties  themselves.  What  should  be  done  is  to  insist  that, 
before  beginning  hostilities^  the  contending  parties  should 
intrust  the  settlement  of  the  affair  to  representatives  in  whom 
they  can  have  absolute  confidence:  who  will  act  according  to 
instructions,  and  who  will  each  defend  the  honor  of  his  principal 
as  he  would  his  own.  Everything  should  then  be  left  to  these 
seconds.  They  should  first  decide  whether  the  quarrel  necessi- 
tates a  duel, — then  they  should  see  whether  no  honorable  means 
could  be  found  to  avoid  an  encounter.  If  they  could  not  agreeon 
this  subject,  they  might  caiJ  in  a  third  party,  or  communicate 
their  suggestions  to  their  principals.     But  the  final  determina- 


powen/'  tb&t  be  fears  lest  it  m&y  block  the  way  of  the  arbitration  propo- 
sab.  'HiiB  shows  that  imperfect  reports  have  reached  the  President  &nd 
bis  eabinet.  The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  of  "seconding  powers"  waa 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  subcommittee  when  it  was  presented;  that  the 
caembera  very  generaUy  telegraphed  home  to  their  governments,  and  at 
OQoe  received  orders  to  support  it;  that  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  subcommittee;  and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who 
are  most  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  injuring  the  pros- 
pects of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them;  it  is  very  generally  spoken  of 
as  a  victory  for  our  delegation,  and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country, 
•ad  for  aD3rthing  we  may  hereafter  present. — Andrew    D.  White's  Auto- 
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tion  should  always  be  left  to  the  interested  parties.  If  ia  the 
end  the  seconds  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  have 
them  'fight  it  out/  they  would  do  so.  But  if  they  resorted  to 
arms  without  having  had  recourse  to  these  preventive  prelimi- 
naries, and  a  catastrophe  resulted,  the  winner  should  be  treated, 
not  as  a  duelist,  but  as  an  assassin.  This  should  also  be  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  an  international  war." 

In  the  winter  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  circular 
of  Count  MouravieflF,  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain,  strongly  recommended  the  same 
idea  in  a  most  happy  after-dinner  speech.  It  had  been  discussed 
by  the  author  with  intimate  friends  in  America  just  previous  to 
his  departure  for  The  Hague,  and  its  introduction  had  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  Ambassador  White,  President  of  the  American 
Commission. 

Upon  its  introduction,  the  Article  was  revised,  as  far  as  its 
language  was  concerned,  by  M.  de  Martens  and  Chevalier 
Deacamps,  and  it  was  printed,  distributed,  and  reported  to  the 
principal  European  Governments  immediately.  At  the  third 
session  of  the  Comt^  d'Exameu  on  May  31^  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  principle,  and  thereafter  it  was  put  into  its  present 
final  form.* 

The  title  of  the  Rrst  Convention  dealing  with  good  offices 
and  mediation  does  not  create  a  legal  obligation  either  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  offer  good  offices  and  mediation,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  States  in  controversy  to  accept  good  offices,  or 
finally,  on  the  part  of  such  States  to  request  strangers  to  the 
controversy  to  extend  their  good  offices  and  mediation.  The 
procedure  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  obligation,  if  any,  is 
moral.  States  are,  however^  not  to  be  considered  as  inter- 
meddling, if  they  endeavor,  honorably  and  honestly,  to  pre- 
vent a  controversy  from  assuming  warlike  proportions,  nor 
are  they  to  be  taxed  as  meddlers  by  an  expression  of  their 
desire  to  terminate  an  existing  war  by  settling  the  controversy 
which  has  caused  a  resort  to  arms.  The  articles,  however 
simple  and  ineffective  they  may  seem  to  be,  nevertheless  offer 
an  additional  means  of  preserving  or  bringing  about  peace;  for 
they  create  between  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiations  between 


■  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  13^189.  In  pages  190,  et  soq.,  Mr.  Holla 
presses  the  an&logy  between  warfare  and  dueling,  and  outlines  the  procedure 
under  his  article  as  well  as  its  practical  value. 
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the  parties  in  controversy  and  the  war  which  may  result  from 
unsuccessful  negotiations,  a  procedure  by  means  of  which  the 
resort  to  arms  may  be  averted,  or  peace  restored  if  war  actually 
exists.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
in  which  good  offices  and  mediation  may  properly  be  offered,  is 
not  specified  by  the  Convention;  therefore  all  controversies, 
whether  they  be  political  or  judicial,  and  whether  they  involve 
a  mere  question  of  fact,  or  whether  they  touch  the  independ- 
ence, vital  interests,  or  honor  of  the  contending  nations,  may 
be  the  subject  of  good  offices  and  mediation. 

The  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905,  due  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt,  shows  the  beneficent 
effect  of  good  offices;  and  the  action  of  Fr^i|de  in  proposing  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  settlement  of  the 
controvers>'  arising  out  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  of  1904,- 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  shows  the  pacific  possibil- 
rtieB  of  mediation,  when  honestly  undertaken  and  directed 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  contending  parties,  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war.* 


2.    International  Commission  of  Enqutrt 


^p  A  controversy,  however  acute,  may  rest  upon  a  disputed 
~  fact  and  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  would  in  such  a 
case  settle  the  dispute.  A  nation  claims  of  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  a  certain  region,  and  a  neighboring  nation 
taserts  jurisdiction  over  the  land  in  question.  Each  claims 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  each  is  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
other.  If  some  machinery  can  be  established  to  ascertain  the 
exact  boundary,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  settled,  because 
it  is  by  virtue  of  the  boundary  that  each  nation  claims  jurisdic- 
tion. The  ascertainment  of  the  fact  thus  decides  the  contro- 
versy. But  the  value  of  the  finding  must  depend  upon  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  made,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  a  commission  charged  with  the  sifting  of  the  evi- 

'  For  good  offices  and  mediation  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party,  aea  Moore'a  Dig.  Int.  Law,  Vol.  VII,  §  1065-1068,  pp.  2-22. 
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dence  and  the  establishinent  of  the  fact  should  be  international. 
The  recourse  to  the  commission  may  well  be  voluntary,  because 
expMjrience  shows  that  people  are  often  more  willing  to  resort 
to  a  means  of  their  own  choosing  than  to  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
particular  means,  even  although  the  result  accomplished  be 
identical.  In  moments  of  excitement  we  are  apt  to  feel  the 
restraint  of  an  imposed  duty,  but  we  are  not  unwilling  to  resort 
to  a  means  voluntarily,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  escape  grave 
consequences.  These  views  were  evidently  shared  by  the 
First  Peace  Conference,  and  the  commissions  of  inquiry  pro- 
vided for  by  Title  3  (Articles  9-14)  are  international,  and 
the  resort  to  them  is  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the  parties 
to  a  controversy.  \J^e  commission  of  inquiry  is  looked  upon 
as  a  last  resort,  and  presupposes  inability  to  come  to  agree- 
ment by  diplomatic  methods!  By  abundance  of  caution^ 
differences  involving  honor  and  vital  interests  would  seem  to 
be  excluded,  but  it  is  evident  that  independent  sovereign 
nations  may  submit,  if  they  so  desire,  differences  involving 
both  honor  and  vital  interests.  The  seeming  exception  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  shall  not  seem  to  require  a  submission  of 
differences  involving  honor  and  vital  interests,  and  the  volun- 
tary character  of  the  institution  is  still  further  safeguarded 
by  the  agreement  to  submit  "as  far  as  circumstances  allow." 
The  powers  in  controversy  are  the  judges  of  the  question 
whether  the  facts  involve  honor  or  vital  interests,  or  whether 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  permit  a  submission  of 
the  differences  in  question.     (Article  9.) 

In  the  next  place,  ^Jjie  commission  of  inquiry  is  to  be  con- 
stituted by  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  submit  shall  specify  the  facts  to  be  examined,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  commissioners.  In  this  way,  not 
only  are  the  contending  parties  sole  judges  whether  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  submitted,  but  they  likewise  control  the  com- 
position of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  agreed  statement  of  the 
controversy  shall  be  submitted^  (Article  10.) 

It  follows  naturally  that  a  suomission  involves  the  duty  to 
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supply  as  fully  as  possible  all  means  and  facilities  necessary  to 
enable  the  commission  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  and 

correct  understanding  of  the  facts  in  dispute.     (Article  12.) 

•  And,  finally,  the  facts  as  found  are  to  be  reported  by  the 

'commission  to  the  parties  in  controverey  for  their  information 

and  for  such  use  as  they  may  care  to  make  of  the  facts  as  found 

|by  the  commission^   (Articles  13  and  14.) 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  entire  proceeding  is  voluntary, 
for  the  nations  do  not  bind  themselves  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion in  controversy  to  a  tribunal.    The  constitution  of  the 
J  commission  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties.     It  is, 
'  therefore,  a  voluntary  tribunal,  and  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy are  left  entire  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the  facts  as  found 
by  the  commission  or  tribunal  of  their  own  choice.    The 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  the  fact  as  found 
up)on  the  liability  of  either  party  are  in  no  ways  concerned; 
for  the  parties  may  arrange  the  difficulty  by  diplomatic  nego- 
■  tiations,  or,  if  they  choose,  they  may  submit  the  question  of 
[responsibility  to  arbitration.    Of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken, 
I  they  are  the  sole  competent  judges.     It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  ascertainment  of  the  fact  goes  far  in  itself 
to  establish  responsibility,  and  a  direct,  although  moral  pres- 
sure, is  thus  brought  upon  the  parties  to  settle  the  difficulty  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  found.    It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
rcreatore  of  the  institution  worked  wholly  in  the  dark,  because 
[they  created  a  practical  institution  based  upon  actual  expe- 
^nence;  but  they  were  naturally  unable  to  predict  in  advance 
the  success  of  the  institution  created  by  them.    When,  there- 
.fore,  the  Russian  squadron  under  Admiral  Rojetsvensky,  on 
rits  way  to  the  Pacific,  fired  into  an  English  fishing  fleet  off 
Dogger  Bank,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  composed  of  Japcinese 
cruisers,  or  that  Japanese  vessels  lurked  among  it,  an  expectant 
worid  looked  forward,  with  no  little  curiosity,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  charged  with  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the 
The  award  of  the  tribunal,  which,  by  special  agreement 


case. 


of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  was  invested  with  the  power  to 
ascertain  the  facta  and  fix  the  responsibility,  was,  therefore, 
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no  common  event,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  award  and  the 
payment  of  damages  arising  from  the  responsibility  as  found, 
showed  that  the  First  Peace  Conference  had  created  a  practi- 
cal and  efficient  means  of  ascertaining  facts  in  a  heated  contro 
versy,  and  preventing  a  resort  to  arms,  which,  in  the  inflamed 
state  of  public  feeling,  might  have  occurred.'  The  tribunal 
thus  justified  its  creation,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  its 
existence  in  the  year  1898  would  have  brought  pressure  upon 
Spain  and  the  United  States  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
Maine  to  an  international  commission  of  inquiry,  in  order  that 
the  facts  be  established  by  means  of  an  impartial,  that  is  to 
say,  international,  and  conscientious  investigation.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  was  the  direct  or 
proximate  cause  of  the  war  with  Spain;  but  the  elimination  of 
the  incident  might  have  prompted  the  two  nations  to  adjust 
their  other  difficulties  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1899  provided  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  should  fix  the  procedure,  and  that 
the  procedure  to  be  observed,  if  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
vention, should  be  fixed  by  the  commission.  (Article  10.) 
These  provisions  were  intended  to  leave  the  procedure  to  the 
determination  of  the  parties  in  controversy ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  if  parties  in  controversy  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
ascertain,  judicially  and  impartially,  disputed  facts,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  they  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  up 
rules  of  procedure  to  elucidate  the  questions  in  controversy. 
The  great  advantage  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  that  it 
ascertains,  as  sj)eedily  aa  possible,  facts  submitted  to  it,  in 
order  that  public  feeling  may  become  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  aflfairs.  To  perform  its  duty  quickly  and  success- 
fully, a  code  of  procedure  should  be  known,  so  that  attor- 
neys and  counsel  of  the  parties  in  conflict,  as  well  as  the 
commissioners  themselves,  may  be  familiar  in  advance  with 
the  procedure  to  be  observed.    When  the  Commission  of 

^  For  the  Protocol  of  submission  &nd  the  finding  of  the  IntemationAl 
Commiasion  of  Inquiry,  see  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1908). 
Vol.  U,  pp.  92^936. 
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Inquiry  sat  for  the  first  time,  it  was  necessary  to  elaborate  the 
procedure,  and  it  seemed  highly  desirable  to  the  Second  CJon- 
ference  that  the  future  commission  should  be  relieved  of  this 
unnecessary  duty  and  the  delay  involved.  Therefore,  based 
upon  the  experience  acquired  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
which  ascertained  the  facts  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident, 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  France  presented  elaborate  proj- 
ects, which,  after  careful  consideration  and  examination, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  additions  of  the  Second  Conference  to 
the  provifflons  of  the  Convention  of  1899. 

The  revised  convention  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  volun- 
tary character  of  the  inquiry,  and  states  as  before,  although 
in  amplified  terms,  that  the  inquiry  convention  defines  the 
facts  to  be  examined,  determines  the  mode  and  time  in  which 
the  commission  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners,  the  place  where  the  commission  shall  sit, 
whether  it  may  remove  to  another  place,  the  language  or 
languages  to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  date  on  which  each  party 
must  deposit  its  statement  of  facts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
all  the  conditions  upon  which  the  parties  have  agreed.  But, 
while  the  Convention  of  1899  provided  that  the  procedure 
should  be  specified  in  the  agreement  for  submission  or  framed 
by  the  commission  itself,  if  the  agreement  fails  to  establish  the 
procedure,  the  revised  Convention  of  1907  elaborates  a  code 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  constitution  and  working  of  com- 
mifisions  of  inquiry,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  inquiry 
procedure,  in  so  far  as  the  parties  do  not  adopt  other  rules. 
That  is  to  say,  the  parties  in  litigation  are  authorized  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  all  the  details;  but  if  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  then  the  rules  of  procedure  devised  by 
the  Conference  shall  be  applicable  in  so  far  as  the  parties  do  not 
adopt  other  rules.  (Article  17.)  The  commission  necessarily 
settles  the  details  of  procedure  not  covered  by  the  special  in- 
quiry convention  or  the  revised  convention  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  in  addition  arranges 
the  formalities  required  for  dealing  with  the  evidence.    As  the 
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plosred,  if  the  tnqtniy  eomnentni  shall  have  Eifled  to  specify 
tbii  ODportaxit  nuitter;  that  the  inyestigatioa  aad  every  exami- 
natioa  of  locality  ahall  be  made  in  the  preflmcc  of  agent  and 
fffjawpf*,  or,  in  their  abeenoc,  if  duly  summooed  they  &il  to 
appear,  and  that  the  eommisaon  b  entitled  to  aak  from 
each  party  exptanatjopg  and  infonnation  deemed  necoocaiy. 
parties,  an  the  other  hand,  undertake  to  supply  the  com- 
oriflioo  of  inquiry,  as  fully  as  they  may  think  possible,  with 
an  meaoa  and  facilities  necessary  to  enaUe  it  to  become 
acquiuntod  witii  and  accurately  to  imderstand  the  facts 
io  dispute;  that  they  likewise  undertake  to  make  use  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal  under  their  municipal  law  to  insure  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  experts  within  their  territory  who 
have  been  summoned  before  the  commission^  and  if  such  wit- 
nesses or  experts  are  unable  to  attend,  to  arrange  for  their 
dcponitions  before  qualified  oflBci&ls  of  their  own  countrj' 
(Article  23);  that  for  service  of  notices,  as  well  as  evidence, 
the  commission  shall  apply  directly  to  the  third  power  or  to 
the  power  in  whose  territory  the  commission  sits,  and  that 
thft  power  so  applied  to  shall  execute  the  request  as  far  as  its 
municipal  law  will  allow,  and  may  not  refuse  unless  the 
questions  are  calculated  to  impair  its  sovereign  rights  or  safety. 

(Artioiw  IS-aS,  61  et  ueq. 
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The  witnesses  and  experts  are  summoned  at  the  request  of 
the  parties  or  by  the  commission  on  its  own  motion,  but  in 
every  case  only  through  the  government  and  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  are.  (Article  25.) 
As  the  testimony  given  by  witnesses  and  experts  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  in  dispute 
the  convention  has  set  forth  clearly  the  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  their  examination;  for  example,  tlie  examination 
of  the  witness  is  conducted  by  the  President,  although  mera- 
bera  of  the  commission  may  put  questions  to  the  witness  which 
arelikelyto  throwlightuponandcompletehis  evidence.  Agent 
and  counsel  of  the  parties  may  not  interrupt  the  witness  when 
making  his  statement  nor  put  a  question  to  him.  They  are 
not,  however,  deprived  of  the  right  to  intervene,  but  ques- 
tions they  may  desire  to  put  to  the  witness  are  asked  by 
the  president.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  cross-exami- 
nation so  familiar  to  English  and  American  lawyers  is  ex- 
cluded, because  this  method  of  investigation  is  practically 
unknown  in  civil  law  countries.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
adopt  the  method  familiar  to  most  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  and  likely  to  make  use  of  the  convention. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  any  injustice  or  inconvenience  is 
likely  to  occur  by  means  of  this  provision;  for  the  commission 
is  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  controversy,  and  is  as 
desirous  as  the  agents  of  the  parties  to  elucidate  the  truth. 
The  questions  put  by  the  president  and  commis.sion  are  likely 
to  be  searching,  and  the  method  adopted  has  the  advantage 
of  vesting  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  impartial,  although 
not  disinterested  hands.  As  this  procedure  is  well  known  in 
advance,  agents  and  counsel  may  well  conform  to  it,  and,  by 
submission  of  necessary  questions,  the  president  is  in  a  position 
to  meet  their  desires  and  make  the  examination  as  searching, 
as  thorough  and  profound  as  the  interests  of  justice  require. 
(Article  26.) 

TTje  witness  deposes  orally  and  is  not  permitted  to  read  a 
written  draft.  He  may,  however,  by  permission  of  the  presi- 
deoty  consult  notes  or  documents  necessary  to  refresh  his 
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memory  and  assure  the  accuracy  of  his  testimony.  (Article 
27.) 

A  minute  of  the  evidence  is  drawn  up  and  read  to  the  wit- 
ness, who  may  then  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
he  thinks  necessary,  and,  when  the  whole  statement  has  been 
read,  he  is  asked  to  sign  it.  (Article  28)  In  this  way  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  testify  freely  and  fully,  without  inter- 
ruption by  counsel,  and  when  the  testimony  is  handed  him,  he 
is  able  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  which  may  have  slipped 
in. 

The  agents  are  authorized  in  the  course  of  inquiry  to  pre- 
sent in  writing  to  the  commission  and  to  the  third  party  such 
statements,  requisitions,  or  summaries  of  the  facts  as  they 
consider  useful  for  ascertaining  the  truth.     (Article  29.) 

The  proceedings  before  the  commission  are  thus  finished. 
The  commission  is  then  called  upon,  by  careful  examination 
and  weigliing  of  the  testimony  submitted,  to  reach  a  finding. 
This  is  done  in  private,  and  the  proceedings  are  secret.  All 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  and  if  a  member  declines  to  vote,  the  fact  is 
recorded  in  the  minutes.  The  sittings  of  the  commission  are 
not  public,  nor  are  the  minutes  and  documents  published  except 
by  \nrtue  of  the  permission  of  the  commission,  taken  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties.     (Article  31.) 

When  the  parties  have  presented  all  explanations  and  evi- 
dence, and  the  witnesses  heard,  the  president  declares  the 
inquiry  terminated,  and  the  commission  retires  to  deliberate 
and  draw  up  its  report  (Article  32),  which  is  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  commission.  If  a  member  refuses  to  dign, 
this  fact  is  mentioned,  but  the  validity  of  the  report  is  not 
affected.     (Article  33.) 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  read  at  a  public  sitting, 
the  agents  or  counsel  of  the  parties  being  present  or  duly 
summoned,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  is  given  to  each  party. 
(Article  34.) 

Elach  party  pays  ita  own  expenses  and  an  equal  share  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  commission.     (Article  36.) 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  institution  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  depends  solely  upon  the  free  and  untrammeled  con- 
it  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  although  the  insertion 
rf  the  phrase  "desirable"  in  Article  9  of  the  revised  conven- 
tion brings  a  moral  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  parties  to  sub- 
mit their  controversy  to  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  parties  are 
likewise  at  hbcrty  to  constitute  the  tribunal  as  they  please 
•*  and  in  the  Inquiry  Convention  determine  the  proceeding  in 
detail  to  be  followed  before  the  commission;  but  a  code  of 
procedure  is  recommended  which,  as  it  ia  the  result  of  practical 
experience,  will  undoubtedly  commend  itself  to  the  Powers  at 
large.  The  parties  are  thus  not  only  at  liberty  to  resort  to 
the  commission  or  not  to  resort  to  it  as  they  desire,  but  they 
are  free  to  constitute  it  according  to  their  judgment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  their  approbation.  If  they  have  not,  however, 
agreed  to  constitute  the  commission  in  a  particular  way, 
Article  12  of  the  revised  convention  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  shall  be  formed  in  the  manner  determined 
in  Articles  45  and  57  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes.  As  this  method  of  composi- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  for  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  permanent  tribunal. 

To  summarize  the  results  already  obtained,  it  is  therefore . 
seen  that  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  is  voluntary, 
and  that  the  offer  is  unlimited,  so  that  it  may  extend  to  politi- 
cal questions,  to  questions  of  fact,  or  to  judicial  questions.  The 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  limited  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
involved  in  a  controversy.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  is, 
therefore,  created  for  a  specific  and  concrete  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  convention,  namely,  the  ascertainment  of  facts  in  con- 
troversy which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic  means,  and 
which  are  either  impossible  or  difficult  of  settlement  by  such 
means. 
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The  next  division  of  the  Convention  is  specific  and  relates  to 
arbitration,  which  may  be,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  general 
or  may  be  limited  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  of  a  judicial 
nature.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  explain  the  theory  of 
arbitration,  and  to  consider  the  procedure  devised  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  arbitrate  a  disputed 
question. 

f  The  Convention  of  1899  discussed  the  question  of  ar^lrjl 
iuatyel  within  the  compass  of  five  paragraphs  (Articles  15- 
19),  and  the  Revised  Convention  disposes  of  the  subject 
in  four  articles  (Articles  37-40.)  \JQie  underlying  principle 
is  the  same  in  each  convention,  and  the  voluntary  character 
is  unchanged.  As  in  the  cases  of  good  offices  or  mediation 
and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  Conference  supposes 
a  desire  that  arbitration  shall  be  resorted  to,  thus  creiiting 
a  moral  though  not  a  legal  obligation^  For  the  present 
purpose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  various  steps  by 
which 'vjjTbitration  has  become  the  favored  means  of  settling 
international  controversies  of  a  judicial  naturej  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  recourse  to  arbitration  has  been  caused, 
or  if  not  caused,  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  contro- 
versies between  nations  usually  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  tried  and  settled  satisfactorily  in  a  national  court 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  although  it  is  recognized 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  judicial  treatment.  The  difficulty 
has  been  to  create  machinery,  chosen  by  the  contending  par- 
ties, but  which,  nevertheless,  shall  by  its  institution  and  per- 
sonnel offer  a  guarantee  of  impartiality;  because  if  it  be  not 
impartial,  a  resort  to  it  would  be  futile,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  two  ques- 
tions are,  then,  interrelated;  for  a  recourse  to  arbitration 
can  not  be  expected  if  nations  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
machinery  and  in  the  arbitral  award,  and  if  the  machinery 
prove  defective,  it  must  follow  that  cases  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitral  tribunals.    Therefore,  the  Conference,  while 
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treating  them  as  distinct,  for  the  theory  and  principle  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  considered  separately  and  by  itself,  yet,  never- 
theless, felt  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  tribu- 
nal to  which  nations  might  safely  resort  in  order  to  obtain  a 
judicial  settlement  of  a  controversy  which,  if  unsettled,  might 
produce  estrangement  if  not  an  actual  resort  to  arms.  Follow- 
ing the  order  of  the  Convention,  each  question  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  essence  of  arbitration  is  found  to  consist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  States  by  judges  of  their  own  choice 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law,  and  the  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration implies  an  engagement  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
award.  (Article  37.)  The  recourse  is,  however,  voluntary, 
because  if  the  parties  do  not  wish  to  arbitrate,  it  follows 
that  they  will  not  choose  judges  to  whom  a  question  may  be 
submitted;  it  is  likewise  essential  that  the  award  be  based 
upon  the  respect  for  law,  because  if  the  law  applicable  to  a 
case  be  disregarded,  the  award  is  not  merely  futile,  but  the 
system  is  discredited. 

The  Convention  next  considers  the  questions  susceptible 
of  arbitral  decision,  and  finds  them  to  consist  in  those  of  a 
legal  nature,  especially  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
international  conventions;  and  the  Convention  declares  its 
faith  in  arbitration,  not  only  from  a  theoretical  view,  but 
faised  upon  cxfx^ricnce,  when  it  declares  it  to  be  the  most 
diective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  means  of 
settling  disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle.  It  is 
but  a  step  to  declare  a  resort  to  arbitration  desirable  when 
nations  have  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  equitable  means,  and  this  the  Second  Conference  did  in 
the  following  apt  language,  proposed  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
gahan  delegation: 


Consequently,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  disputes  about 
[the  above-mentioned  questions,  the  contracting  Powers,  if  the 
[ease  arise,  have  recourse  to  arbitration,  in  so  far  as  circum- 
'ttanoes  permit. 
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The  recommendatioD  is,  therefore,  tentative,  because  it 
makes  the  recourse  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  as  to  the  permissibility  or  importance  of  arbitration, 
the  contracting  powers  are  necessarily  the  best  qualified  to 
determine ;  for  a  question  primarily  judicial  may  be  so  con- 
nected with  the  independence,  the  vital  interest,  and  honor  of 
a  country  that  its  government  may  be  unwilling  to  submit  it 
to  arbitration.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  can 
not  well  be  imagined  that  a  country  would  willingly,  and  of 
its  own  accord,  submit  the  question  of  its  independence  to  a 
tribunal,  and  the  same  objection  seems  to  apply,  though  not 
so  forcibly,  to  questions  of  vital  interest  and  honor.  There- 
fore, by  general  consent,  as  evidenced  in  practice,  these  three 
limitations  upon  recoiuse  to  arbitration  are  generally  expressed 
and  understood,  although  treaties  do  exist  in  which  nations 
agree  to  submit  all  questions  without  excluding  vital  interests 
and  honor. 

In  the  next  place,  inasmuch  as  arbitration  is  voluntary, 
parties  may  determine  whether  or  not  they  will  submit  exist- 
ing difficulties  or  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  future,  and 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  special  and  a  general  recourse  to  arbitration  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  case  nations  bind  themselves  by 
a  present  voluntary  agreement  to  submit  past  difficulties, 
whereas  in  a  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  nations 
oblige  themselves  in  advance  to  submit  difficulties  that  may 
arise. 

Recourse  to  arbitration  involves  necessarily  an  agreement 
of  the  parties,  because  a  court  does  not  exist  to  which  a 
suitor  may  resort  and  by  summons  compel  the  appearance  of 
a  defendant  state.  Given  the  voluntary-  nature  of  arbitra- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  Aibitration  Convention  may  embrace 
any  dispute  or  disputes  of  a  certain  category.     (Article  39.) 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  in  the  Conference  of  1899,  as  well 
as  in  the  recent  Conference,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
general  agreement  to  arbitrate  international  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  a  carefully  considered  category  of  subjects  which 
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would  not  involve  questioM  of  independence,  vital  interest,  or 
honor,  and  that  the  powers  bind  themselvs  to  submit  dis- 
putes arising  from  these  categories  to  arbitration.  Arbitration 
would  thus  be  voluntary  for  non-enumerated  cases,  It  would 
be  obligatory  for  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  list.  Neither 
Conference  was  willing  or  able  to  make  arbitration  in  general 
or  in  special  enumerated  cases  obligatory,  except  in  the  case  of 
contract  debts;  but  the  recognition  of  arbitration  as  the  most 
efficacious  and  equitable  means,  and  the  further  declaration 
that  a  resort  to  arbitration  is  desirable,  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
L  pare  public  opinion  of  the  future  for  an  agreement  to  submit 
Peases  susceptible  of  judicial  decision  to  an  arbitral  tribunal. 
Arbitration  will  thus  become  an  ordinary  procedure  in  the 

(future,  either  by  express  agreement  or  by  the  voluntary  prac- 
tice of  enlightened  nations. 

It  would  seem  that  Article  19  (40  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion) was  unnecessary,  because  it  merely  recognized  a  right 
I  which  is  inherent  in  sovereignty,  namely,  the  right  to  conclude 

new  agreements,  general  or  particular,  with  a  view  to  extending 
compulsory  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  may  consider  it 
possible  to  submit  to  it. 

But  the  presence  of  the  article  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  and  amply  justifies  its 
existence. 

As,  however,  a  resort  to  arbitration  and  the  continuing 
resort  to  arbitration  must  depend  upon  confidence  in  the  arbi- 
tral award,  it  follows  that  too  great  pains  can  not  be  taken 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  all  may  be   \ 
willing  to  refer,  and  the  great  work  of  the  First  Conference^    I 
indeed  its  chief  title  to  remembrance,  lies  in  the  creation  of  a   j 
court,  in  reality  a  panel  of  judges,  to  which  nations  might  freely 
and  with  confidence  resort  for  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal 
for  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes.    The 
creation  of  such  an  institution  was  not  outlined  in  the  Russian 
circulars,  nor  did  it  figure  in  the  final  program  presented  to 
the  First  Conference.     It  was,  however,  in  accordance  mth 
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the  spirit  of  the  Conference  and  the  spirit  of   the  program. 
Therefore,  the  American  delegation  of  1899  went  to  the  Con- 
ference with  a  clear  and  definite  project  for  the  creation  of  an  ' 
international  court  of  arbitration.    The  Russian  Government, 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  progiam,  docs  not  seem 
to  have  given  the  matter  attention,  but  during  the  Conference 
proposed  a  project.    The  British  delegation,  was  seemingly] 
without  instructions  on  the  subject,  although  it  took  the  lead] 
in  establishing  the  court,  and  although  the  court  was  estab*] 
lished  in  large  part  upon  the  motion  and  the  project  later  intro-l 
duced  bySir  JuHan  Pauncefote,  first  delegate  of  Great  Britain. 
The  initiative  was  due  to  the  American  delegation,*  but  the 
credit  of  the  institution  does  not  belong  to  any  one  delegation 
or  to  any  one  man.'    It  is  the  result  of  a  happy  cooperation,  in 
which  all  delegations  took  part,  and  the  result,  albeit  in  the 
form   of  a  compromise,  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  world's 
history. 

In  the  session  of  the  Third  Commission,  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  Article  8  of  the  Russian  program,  Sir  Ju- 
lian Pauncefote,  on  May  26,  1899,  a  date  worthy  of  remem- 
brance in  international  progress,  rose  and  made  the  following 
remarks : 

Mr.  President:  Permit  me  to  inquire  whether,  before  enter- 
ing in  a  more  detailed  manner  upon  our  duties,  it  would  not 
be  useful  and  opportune  to  sound  the  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  a  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal 

>  See  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegation  of  1899,  Vol.  II,  pp.  S-0. 

It  turns  out  that  oura  is  the  only  delegatioD  which  has  anything  like  a  i 
full  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration.    The  EngUsh  delo- 1 
gation,  though  evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitration 
be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely  drawn.     The  Russians 
have  a  scheme;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  le&med,  there  is  no  provision  in  it  for 
a  permanent  court. — Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  255. 

■  This  morning  we  had  another  visit  from  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  president 
of  the  British  delegation,  and  discussed  with  him  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Russian,  British  and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the  Russian  document, 
which,  inadequate  as  it  is,  shows  ability  in  devising  a  permanent  scheme 
both  for  mediation  and  arbitration. — Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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of  arbitration,  such  aa  you  have  mentioned  in  your  address. 
Many  proposed  codes  of  arbitration  and  rules  of  procedure  have 
been  made,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  procedure  has  been 
regulated  by  the  arbitrators,  or  by  general  or  special  treaties. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  regulations  of  arbitra- 
tion, whatever  may  be  their  merit,  do  not  greatly  advance  the 
grand  cause  for  which  we  are  gathered  here.  If  it  is  desired  to 
take  a  step  in  advance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
neceflBary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribunal  which 
can  be  called  together  immediately  at  the  request  of  contending 
nations.  This  principle  once  established,  I  believe  we  shall  not 
have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  details.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  tribunal  and  the  advantages  which  it  confers^  as  well  as 
the  encouragement  and  in  the  fact  the  prestige  which  it  will  give 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  have  been  demonstrated  with  as  much 
eloquence  as  force  and  clearness  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
M.  Descamps,  in  his  interesting  essay  on  arbitration,  of  which 
ftD  extract  will  be  found  among  the  acts  and  documents  so  gra- 
ciously furnished  to  the  Conference  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. I  have  no  more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  but  I  would  be 
very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  proceeding  any 
further,  you  would  consent  to  elicit  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  proposition  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  to  you,  touching  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  tribunal  of  arbitration.^ 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Examina- 
tion, and  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  by 
common  consent  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  The 
various  projects  arc  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Mr,  Holls, 
as  the  best  qualified  authority  on  this  point. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  British  proposal  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  appointment  by  each  Signatory  Power  of  an  equal 
number  of  arbitrators,  to  be  placed  upon  a  general  list  entitled 
Members  of  the  Court;  2.  The  free  choice  from  this  list  of 
arbitrators,  caUed  to  form  a  tribunal  for  the  particular  cases 
submitted  to  arbitration  by  the  various  powers;  3.  The 
establishment  at  The  Hague  of  an  international  bureau  acting 
as  chancellery  of  the  court;  4.  The  establishment  of  a  council 
of  administration  and  control,  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  powers  accredited  to  The  Hague;  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  being  added  as 
president  upon  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  White. 


*  Conference  Interaationale  de  la  Paix.  1899,  part  IV,  p.  3. 
lation  is  taken  from  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  234-237. 
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The  Russian  project  had  for  its  fundamental  ideas  the  fol* 
lowing:  1.  The  designation,  by  the  present  Conference,  for 
a  period  which  should  last  until  the  meeting  of  another  similar 
Conference,  of  five  powers^  to  the  end  that  each  of  these  in  case 
of  an  agreement  for  arbitration,  should  nominate  one  judge 
either  from  among  its  own  citizens  or  from  without;  2.  The 
establishment  at  The  Hague  of  a  permanent  bureau  with  the 
duty  of  communicating  to  the  five  powers  appointed  the  request 
for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  by  the  contending  parties. 

The  American  plan  differed  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the 
following  features:  1.  The  appointment  by  the  highest  court 
of  each  state  of  one  member  of  the  international  tribunal; 
2.  The  organization  of  the  tribunal  as  soon  as  nine  powers 
should  adhere  to  the  Convention;  3.  The  appointment  of  a 
particular  bench,  to  sit  for  each  case  submitted,  according  to  the 
agreement  between  the  contending  states.  This  agreement 
might  call  for  the  sitting  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  or 
for  a  smaller  given  number,  not  less,  however,  than  three. 
Whenever  the  court  consisted  of  not  more  than  three  judges, 
none  of  the  latter  should  be  a  native,  subject,  or  citizen  of  either 
of  the  Utigating  states;  4.  The  right  of  the  litigating  states, 
in  particular  cases,  and  within  certain  limits  of  time,  to  have  a 
second  hearing  of  the  questioni  nvolved  before  the  same  judges.' 

The  ideal  court  of  arbitration  would  be  one  composed  of 
a  limited  number  of  judges  trained  in  the  interpretation  and 
administration  of  law,  national  as  well  as  international, 
In  session  permanently  at  The  Hague^  and  ready,  upon 
application,  to  receive  and  decide  controversies  submitted 
to  its  consideration;  but  inasmuch  as  international  arbi- 
tration is  stated  to  have  for  its  object  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  States  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  nations  to  agree  in  advance  upon 
the  constitution  of  a  court  and  to  agree  likewise  in  advance 
to  accept  its  personnel  as  competent  for  any  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  it  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  respective  judges. 
In  this  way,  the  judges  selected  would  be  of  their  own  choice. 
It  would  be  permanent,  but  a  small  tribunal  could  not  hope 
to  include  within  it  judges  representing  all  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference,  because  in  this  way  there  would  be  a 


»  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  238-239. 

For  the  texts  of  the  various  proposals,  see  appendix,  pp.  789-790. 
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judicial  assembly  rather  than  a  limited  and  restricted  cout* 
suited  for  the  judicial  determination  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted. The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  provision  that  each 
nation  should  select  in  advance,  and  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
not  more  than  four  persons  of 

known  competency  in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the 
highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of 
arbitrator.     (Articles  23,  44.) 

This  would  not  be  a  court — it  woidd  be  a  panel  of  judges — 
from  which  list  the  litigating  nations  could  choose  any  desired 
number  to  constitute  an  arbitral  tribunal.  Not  being  a  court, 
it  could  not  be  a  permanent  court;  it  would  be,  however,  within 
the  limits  of  the  tenure^  a  permanent  fjancl,  from  which  the 
tribunal  could  be  and  would  have  to  be  constituted  afresh 
for  each  case  submitted  to  it.  It  was,  however,  a  first  and  a 
great  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and 
undoubtedly,  little  by  little,  there  will  be  established  a  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  con- 
ducting its  proceedings  according  to  international  procedure 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  the  world  represented  in  an  interna- 
tional conference. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  temporary  tribunal  it  was 
necessary  to  have  at  The  Hague  as  the  seat  of  the  court,  a 
clerical  force,  and  for  this  pur]>ose  an  international  bureau 
was  established  to  serve  as  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  Powers.  This  bureau  should  be 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  archives  and  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  relating  to  the  court.  The  names  of  judges  se- 
lected by  the  various  Powers  should  be  communicated  to  it 
and  the  list  notified  by  the  bureau.  The  Powers  should  like- 
wise communicate  to  the  bureau  copies  of  arbitration  conven- 
tions as  well  as  arbitral  sentences  rendered  by  special  tribu- 
nals. As  the  duty  of  the  bureau  is  thus  largely  administra- 
tive, it  should  be  created  as  well  as  controlled  by  a  higher 
organization,  comjwsed  of  the  representatives  of  the  contract- 
powers.    Therefore,  a  permanent  administrative  council 
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was  created,  consisting  of  diplomatic  representatives  of  the] 
Signatory  Powers  accredited  to  The  Hague  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Holland.    The  | 
duties  of  this  council,  as  prescribed  by  the  revised  convention, 
can  not  be  stated  in  clearer  or  briefer  form  than  in  Article 
49,  of  the  Revised  Convention,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Council  settles  its  rules  of  procedure  and  all  other  neces- ' 
sary  regulations. 

It  decides  all  questions  of  administration  which  may  arifle 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  court.  ' 

It  has  entire  control  over  the  appointment,  suspension,  or 
dismissal  of  the  officials  and  employes  of  the  bureau. 

It  fixes  the  payments  and  salaries,  and  controls  the  general 
expenditure. 

At  meetings  duly  summoned,  the  presence  of  nine  members 
is  sufficient  to  render  valid  the  discussions  of  the  council.  The 
decisions  are  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

The  council  communicates  to  the  contracting  powers  with- 
out delay  the  regulations  adopted  by  it.  It  furnishes  them 
with  an  annual  report  on  the  labors  of  the  court,  the  working 
of  the  administration,  and  the  expenditure.  The  report  like- 
wise contains  a  r^sum^  of  what  is  important  in  the  documents 
commumcated  to  the  bureau  by  the  powers  in  virtue  of  Article 
43,  paragraphs  3  and  4. 

By  means,  therefore,  of  these  simple  provisions,  we  have 
a  permanent  panel  of  judges  from  which  a  temporary  tribunal 
may  be  constituted,  an  international  bureau  serving  as  the 
clerk,  an  administrative,  organization  both  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  court,  and,  finally,  an  administra- 
tive council  for  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  bureau,  as 
well  as  for  the  communication  of  the  reports  of  the  labors  of 
the  court  to  the  contracting  powers.  As  the  bureau  is  the 
agent  of  the  contracting  powers  its  expenses  are  borne  by  them 
in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  international  bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  (Article  50.)  The  machinery  thus 
exists  for  the  working  of  the  court,  and  its  supervision,  when 
created. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  tri- 
bunal, and  the  procedure  to  be  employed  before  it,  two  cap* 
ital  points,  upon  the  success  of  which  the  resort  to  arbitration 
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must  depend.  It  has  been  stated  that  arbitration  is  voluntary, 
and  the  re^^ort  to  the  permanent  court  m  likewise  voluntary. 
Powers  in  controversy  may  erect  special  tribunals  or  mixed 
commissions,  or  may  refer  a  case  to  a  single  arbiter^  but 
if  they  choose  of  their  own  volition  the  permanent  court,  then 
they  must  choose  the  judges  from  the  general  panel.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  compose  the  arbitration  tribunal  according 
to  their  pleasure,  but  if  they  do  not  by  direct  agreement  pro- 
vide to  the  contrary,  the  following  course  shall   be  pursued: 

Each  party  appoints  two  arbitrators,  of  whom  one  only  can 
be  its  national  or  chosen  from  among  the  persons  who  have 
been  selected  by  it  as  members  of  the  permanent  court.  These 
arbitrators  together  choose  an  umpire. 

If  the  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is 
intrusted  to  a  third  power,  selected  by  the  parties  by  common 
accord. 

If  an  a^eement  is  not  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  each  party 
selects  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  made 
in  concert  by  the  powers  thus  selected. 

If,  within  two  months'  time,  these  two  powers  can  not  come 
to  an  agreement,  each  of  them  presents  two  candidates  taken 
from  the  Ust  of  members  of  the  permanent  court,  exclusive  of 
the  members  selected  by  the  parties  and  not  being  nationals  of 
either  of  them.  Drawing  lots  determines  which  of  the  candi- 
dates thus  presented  shall  be  umpire.     (Article  45.) 

These  provisions  supplement  and  develop  the  corresponding 
article  (24)  of  the  First  Convention  in  the  interest  of  com- 
pleteness and  impartiality.  Under  the  Convention  of  1899, 
each  party  appoints  two  arbitrators  from  the  permanent  panel. 
By  the  Revised  Convention,  two  arbiters  are  chosen,  only  one 
of  whom  may  be  selected  from  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
appointing  power.  It  is  thus  seen  that  two  of  the  four  chosen 
must  be  strangers  to  the  controversy  and  the  umpire,  however 
selected,  is  likely  to  be,  although  not  necessarily  so.  These 
four  choose  an  umpire,  but  if  they  fail  to  agree,  a  third  power, 
selected  by  the  parties  in  common,  makes  the  appointment. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  parties  in  htigation  fail  to  agree  upon 
the  third  power,  because  an  agreement  upon  the  third  power 
may  well  be  an  agreement  uix>n  the  umpire.    In  such  a  case, 
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each  litigant  selects  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of  an 
umpire  is  made  in  concert  by  the  powers  thus  selected.  But 
it  may  happen  that  the  two  powers  selected  fail  to  agree,  and 
the  tribunal,  therefore,  can  not  be  constituted  by  this  method. 
In  such  case,  each  of  the  two  powers  selected  chooses  two 
candidates  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  permanent  court, 
excluding  therefrom  members  selected  by  the  parties,  as  well 
as  their  own  citizens  and  subjects.  Lot  then  determines 
which  of  the  candidates  thus  presented  shall  be  umpire.  It 
thus  follows  that  two  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
must  be  strangers  to  the  controversy,  and  the  umpire,  whether 
selected  by  the  parties  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  arbiters  of 
their  choice  or  finally  by  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  is 
morally  certain  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  controversy.  We  thus 
have  a  guarantee  of  impartiality,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  five  arbiters  must  be,  and  that  a  third  is  likely  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  litigation.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  these  provisions,  because  an  objection  to 
arbitration  has  been  and  is  that  a  member  of  the  tribunal  is 
more  or  less  biased  by  national  interest,  and  the  less  the  repre- 
sentation of  national  interests,  the  greater  the  guarantee  for 
its  impartiality. 

Article  46  expresses  in  succinct  form  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  parties  in  litigation: 

The  tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  to 
the  bureau  their  determination  to  have  recourse  to  the  court, 
the  text  of  their  compromis,  and  the  names  of  the  arbitrators. 

The  bureau  communicates  without  delay  to  each  arbitrator 
the  compromiSf  and  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
tribunal. 

The  tribunal  assembles  at  the  date  fixed  by  the  parties. 
The  Bureau  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties, 
and  out  of  their  own  country,  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities. 


The  tribunal  is  thus  constituted  for  the  submission  of  the 
case.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  controversy  may 
reach  an  acute  stage  without  a  suggestion  from  either  party 
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that  a  resort  be  made  to  the  permanent  court.  As  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Convention  it  was  provided  that  any  power  might 
extend  its  good  offices  and  mediation  to  a  prosjiective  bel- 
ligerent, and  that  such  offer  should  be  coiiaidered  a  friendly 
act,  so  it  was  provided  by  the  Convention  of  1899  that  the 
contracting  powers  could  call  attention  to  the  permanent  court 
and  remind  them  of  its  existence.  Good  offices  and  media- 
tion are  not  made  a  duty.  It  is  a  friendly  act,  but  no  state  is 
obliged  to  offer  its  services.  The  revision  of  1907,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  declared  that  the  extension  of  good  offices  and 
mediation  was  desirable.  The  Convention  of  1899  declared 
its  faith  in  arbitration  and  the  creation  of  its  hands  by  provid- 
ing that  "the  contracting  p)owers  consider  it  their  dutyj  if  a 
serious  dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more 
of  them,  to  remind  these  latter  that  the  permanent  court  is 
open  to  them." 

Consequently,  they  declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  the 
parties  at  variance  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention, 
and  the  advice  given  to  themf  in  the  highest  interests  of  peace, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  permanent  court,  can  only  be  regarded  aa 
friendly  actions.     (Article  27.) 

But,  as  powers  in  controversy  may  be  unwilling  to  enter 
into  direct  negotiations,  and  as  Article  8  of  the  old  and 
reviaed  convention,  provided  that  "seconds'*  might  be 
appointed  by  the  parties  in  controversy  in  order  to  reach  an 
amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  Conference  of  1907 
provided  that, 

In  case  of  dispute  between  two  powers,  one  of  them  can 
always  address  to  the  international  bureau  a  note  containing  a 
declaration  that  it  would  be  ready  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

The  bureau  must  at  once  inform  the  other  power  of  the 
declaration.     (Article  48.) 

This  may  be  considered  an  explicit  declaration  that  a  pwwer 
may  do  indirectly  by  means  of  the  bureau  that  which  it  may 
do  directly,  but  however  unimportant  a  provision  may  be,  if 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  facilitates  a  recourse  to 
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the  formulation  of  the  issue  are  of  the  gravest  importance  to  all 
concerned.  Reference  to  the  controversy  arising  out  of  the 
alleged  infractions  of  neutrality  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  the  care  with  which  the  three  rules 
of  Washington  were  drawn  up  for  application  by  the  tribunal, 
shows  that  the  agreement  upon  the  issue  is  not  only  decisive, 
but  that  the  diflBculties  connected  with  it  often  exceed  the 
gravity  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  court  in  applying  them  to 
the  concrete  facts  submitted  to  the  tribunal  for  its  conaidera- 
tion.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry,  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  prospective  litigants  to  have  a  clearly- 
defined  and  well-understood  code  of  procedure  for  their  guid- 
ance. Uniformity  is  desirable,  but  uniformity  must  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  untrammeled  judgment  of  the  parties  in 
framing  the  issue,  else  litigants  may  not  resort  to  arbitration 
or  to  the  court.  The  procedure,  therefore,  framed  by  the 
Conference,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation,  and  its 
moral  sanction  is  in  practice  found  to  be  equivalent  to  an  obli- 
gation. Therefore,  the  initial  article  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion concerning  arbitration  procedure,  states  the  voluntary 
nature  in  the  following  apt  language: 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  arbitration, 
the  contracting  powers  have  agreed  on  the  following  rules, 
which  are  applicable  to  arbitration  procedure,  unless  other 
rules  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  parties.     (Article  51.) 

The  voluntary  nature  of  the  campromis  is  thus  clearly 
recognized  and  set  forth  by  Article  52  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion, which  is  (|Uoted  in  full : 

The  powers  which  have  recourse  to  arbitration  sign  a  com- 
promia,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  clearly  defined, 
the  time  allowed  for  appointing  arbitrators,  the  form,  order,  and 
time  In  which  the  communicatioa  referred  to  in  Article  63 
must  be  made,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  each  party 
must  deposit  in  advance  to  defray  the  expen.ses. 

The  compTomia  likewise  defines,  if  there  is  occasion,  the 
manner  of  appointing  arbitrators,  any  sp}ecial  powers  which 
may  eventually  belong  to  the  tribunal,  where  it  shall  meet, 
the  language  it  shall  use,  and  the  languages  the  employment  of 
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which  shall  be  authorized  before  it,  and,  generally  speaking, 
all  the  conditiooa  on  which  the  parties  are  agreed. 

The  establishment  of  the  campromis  presupposes  diplo- 
matic negotiation  and  an  agreement  reached  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  As  previously  stated,  an  agreement  may  be 
reached  with  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  the  good-will 
of  parties  litigant  and  their  desire  to  reach  substantial  agree- 
ment, their  efforts  may  nevertheless  fail.  Difficult  in  itself, 
the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  provisions  of  some  countries  which 
require  the  compromis  to  be  submitted  to  a  branch  of  the 
government  other  than  that  charged  with  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions; for  it  may  well  happen  that  the  determination  of  the 
executive  may  not  be  viewed  with  favor  by  the  other  branch 
of  the  government,  be  it  a  councU,  a  senate,  or  a  parliament, 
whose  cooperation  is  necessary  to  ^ve  binding  effect  to  the 
negotiatioas  undertaken  and  concluded  by  the  executive. 
The  agreement  to  arbitrate,  whether  it  be  general  or  special, 
binds  the  contracting  parties  to  submit  the  issue,  when  formu- 
lated, to  arbitration,  and  an  obligation  therefore  exists  to 
formulate  the  compramis.  If  its  formation  be  regarded  as 
mere  procedure,  the  agreement,  however  difficult,  may  be 
reached  by  the  executive  charged  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  difference.  If,  however,  the  cooperation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  be  necessary  for  its  final  sanc- 
tion, delays  inevitably  occur,  difficulties  arise,  and  the  problem, 
even  were  it  simple,  becomes  complicated.  In  the  United 
States  the  executive  negotiates  treaties,  but  tiieir  ratification 
is  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  in  other 
words,  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
in  the  executive  and  the  Senate,  and  if  the  compramis  he 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  cooperation  of  executive  and  Senate  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  compromis  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  the  treaty  creates  the  duty  to  negotiate  it,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
compromis  depends  upon  the  happy  codperation  of  the 
executive  and  Senate.    If  they  differ,  the  difference  must 
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be  compromised,  and  the  agreement  ultimately  reached  must 
then  be  submitted  to  the  foreign  power  for  its  acceptance, 
amendment,  or  rejection.  The  governmental  organ  charged 
with  the  formation  of  the  ccmpromis  must  be  indifferent  to 
the  foreign  power.  The  duty  to  formulate  is  international 
but  the  formulation  of  it  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law  of 
the  respective  States,  for  it  is  self-evident  that  an  agreement 
to  be  binding  upon  a  country  must  be  concluded  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country.  Therefore,  in 
the  United  States,  as  previously  stated,  the  settlement  of 
the  compromis  involves  the  cooperation  of  President  and  Sen- 
ate, and  a  general  or  sp>ecial  treaty  of  arbitration  must  either 
reeerve  the  cooperation  of  the  appropriate  branches  of  the 
Government,  or  it  must  be  understood  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties that  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  cb,u  only  be  reached 
by  the  duly  constituted  internal  organs  of  the  Government. 
The  difficulty  here  mentioned  is  not  fundamental,  but 
may  produce  delay.  Some  foreign  countries  consider  that 
a  government  able  to  settle  the  compromia  without  a  r&- 
course  to  legislative  branches  of  the  government  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  because  being  in  a  position  to  formulate 
the  compromis  by  administrative  act,  the  treaty  not  only 
obliges  such  a  government  to  take  the  necessary  action  but 
binds  it  the  moment  it  is  taken,  whereas  the  United  States  is 
not  bound  until  the  Senate  has,  by  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, given  binding  effect  to  the  compromis.  This  view, 
although  widely  current,  is  fallacious,  because  a  compromis 
being  a  diplomatic  agreement,  neither  party  is  bound  until 
both  are,  just  as  in  the  law  of  contracts  neither  party  is 
bound  until  an  acceptance  of  the  offer.  A  compromis  pre- 
sented by  Germany  to  the  United  States  is  merely  an  offer 
which  may  be  withdrawn  until  it  is  accepted,  that  is,  ratified 
by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  neither  party  is  boimd  unless  and  until  both  are,  the  spe- 
ciousness  of  the  argument  is  apparent.  A  treaty  may  be  pre- 
pared by  Germany  and  accepted  by  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  but  no  one  would  seriously  pretend  that  the 
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treaty  was  binding  on  Germany  if  it  failed  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  because,  to  revert  to  the  law  of  contracts,  an 
offer  is  not  binding  until  it  is  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  Senate  is  evidenced  by  ratification. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  an  unwillingness  or  a  refusal 
to  formulate  the  compromis  when  the  duty  so  to  do  is 
created  and  exists  by  a  treaty,  tends  to  discredit  arbitration, 
because  a  duty  is  created  and  undertaken  by  the  treaty  which 
may  be  frustrated  by  a  refusal  to  negotiate  the  compramis. 
Therefore,  the  Conference  of  1907,  *'with  a  view  to  encourag-  ] 
in^  the  development  of  arbitration,"  adopted  a  provision 
which,  while  it  may  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  the  canv- 
promiSj  can  not  deprive  the  parties  in  controversy  from 
settling  it  according  to  their  matured  judgment  and  under- 
standing of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion follows  in  translated  form: 

The  Permanent  Court  is  competent  to  settle  the  compro- 
mis,  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  similarly  competent,  even  if  the  request  is  only  made  by 
one  of  the  parties,  when  all  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  have  failed,  in  the  case  of: 

1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come 
into  force,  and  providing  for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes  and 
not  either  expUcitly  or  implicitly  excluding  the  settlement  of  the 
compromiB  from  the  competence  of  the  court.  Recourse  can 
not,  however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares  that 
in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  dis- 
putes which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  unless 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  arbitration  tribunal 
the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one 
power  by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  This 
arrangement  la  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other 
way.     (Article  53.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  seems  wholly  unobjec- 
tionable, because  nations  may  themselves  negotiate  the  com' 
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pramis  or  refer  its  establishment  to  a  f>er8on  or  body  possess- 
ing their  confidence.  The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  article 
aim  to  faciHtate  the  formulation  of  the  issue  by  means  of 
the  permanent  court,  upon  application  of  one  of  the  parties 
litigant,  when  diplomatic  negotiations  have  failed  to  result  in 
the  ccmpromis;  but  the  resort  to  the  court  is  voluntary,  and 
the  competence  of  the  court  may  be  excluded  directly  or 
indirectly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  has  no  retroactive  effect, 
and  applies  merely  to  general  treaties  of  arbitration  concluded 
or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come  into  force. 
Article  51  previously  quoted,  states  that  the  contracting 
powers  have  agreed  on  the  following  rules  unless  other  rules 
have  been  agreed  on  by  the  pEirtics.  If,  therefore,  the  par- 
ties do  not  wish  the  court  to  be  competent,  they  may,  in  the 
body  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  expressly  exclude  the  com- 
petence of  the  court,  or  by  the  establishment  of  other  means 
inconsistent  with  the  cooperation  of  the  court,  its  competence 
is  withdrawn.  Thus,  a  provision  in  a  treaty  of  arbitration, 
to  which  the  Uruted  States  is  a  party,  providing  that  the 
compromis  is  to  be  made  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  excludes  the  competence  of  the 
court  directly,  because  it  makes  its  formulation  dependent 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  an  option  is 
created  by  the  Conference,  which  option  may  be  exercised  by 
the  parties,  who  are  thus  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  provisions 
of  the  article  in  any  treaty  concluded  or  renewed  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention, 

In  the  next  place,  the  right  is  reserved  to  a  litigant  to  exclude 
the  cooperation  of  the  permanent  court, 

I  if  the  other  party  declares  that  in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does 

'  For  resolution  of  the  Senate  excluding,  in  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Intematbnal  Ditfputea,  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Permanent  Court  to  frame  the  compromia,  see  Vol.  11,  pp. 
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not  belong  to  the  category  of  disputes  which  c&n  be  submitted  to 

compulflory  arbitration. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  if  the  defendant,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  court,  pleads  that  its  independence,  vital  interest  i 
or  honor,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  judge,  is  involved,  the  court  is 
incompetent  to  frame  the  compromis.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  parties  have  provided  specifically  in  the  treaty  that 
the  court  shall  be  competent  in  all  cases,  and  if  this  general 
consent  has  been  given  in  advance,  the  element  of  compul- 
sion is  absent,  by  reason  of  the  express  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  action  of  the  court,  therefore,  is  purely 
voluntary;  it  may  aid,  but  it  can  not  compel. 

The  last  paragraph  seeks  to  aid  the  formulation  of  the  corn- 
promis  in  cases  arising  out  of  contract  debts.  The  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of 
contract  debts  provides  that  the  contracting  powers  shall 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection  of  such  debts,  but 
makes  this  renunciation  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
arbitration,  upon  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  and  upon 
the  execution  of  the  award  when  rendered  by  the  arbitral 
tribunal.  If,  therefore,  arbitration  be  refused,  or  if  the 
compromis  be  not  formulated,  the  benefit  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  is  lost.  To  prevent  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  the  Conference  invested  the  Permanent  Court  with 
the  power  of  formulating  the  compromis  but,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  made  the  competence  of  the  court  dependent 
upon  the  express  consent  of  the  parties  in  controversy;  for 
it  is  stated  that 

this  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some 
other  way. 

The  intervention  of  the  court  is,  therefore,  dependent  up)on 
the  volition  of  the  contracting  parties.  That  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  entire  transaction,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  no  per- 
manent court  cither  in  being  or  in  session;  that  the  tribunal 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  compromis  can  only  be  created 
from  the  permanent  panel  of  judges,  misnamed  the  Permanent 
Court,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  parties,  and  that  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  invest  the  so-called  permanent  court  with  this 
important  function,  they  will  not  create  it.  As  the  court  is  not 
a  permanent  body  to  which  the  dispute  may  be  referred,  but 
has  to  be  created  for  each  particular  case  to  be  submitted  to  it, 
it  follows  that  parties  litigant  will  not  establish  it  until  they 
have  agreed  upon  the  issue  to  be  presented,  unless  by  a  previ- 
ous agreement  and  understanding,  they  wish  to  invest  the 
court  with  the  formulation  of  the  compromis.  It  follows 
necessarily,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the  article  neither 
change  the  volimtary  nature  of  arbitration  nor  deprive  the 
parties  of  the  right  freely  to  determine  the  compromie.  It 
can  serve  merely  as  an  aid,  not  as  a  hindrance.  In  cases 
in  which  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  is  considered  as 
a  branch  of  arbitral  procedure,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  the  competence  of  the  court  may  be  of  no  little 
eervice;  for,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  diflSculties,  the 
establishment  of  the  compromis  as  well  as  the  consideration 
of  the  case  by  an  impartial  tribunal  may  not  only  safeguard, 
but  advance  international  justice. 

The  Convention  considers  an  arbitration  tribunal  composed 
of  five  as  the  type,  but  as  the  parties  are  free  to  constitute  the 
tribunal  according  to  their  judgment,  it  follows  that  the  duties 
of  arbiter  may  be  conferred  on  one  arbiter  alone,  or  upon 
several  arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  as  they  please,  or 
chodcn  by  them  from  the  membere  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  established  by  the  present  Convention.  (Article  55.) 

Should  one  of  the  arbiters  die,  retire,  or  be  unable  for  any 
reason  to  discharge  his  functions,  the  vacancy  is  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment.     (Article  59.) 

The  umpire  is  president  of  the  tribunal,  ex  oflScio,  and  when 
the  tribunal  does  not  include  an  umpire,  it  appoints  its  own 
president.     (Article  57.) 

It  may  be,  as  it  very  often  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
that  a  sovereign  or  chief  of  state  is  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and 
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in  such  a  case  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  determine  the  proce-| 
dure  to  be  followed.  Arbitral  procedure  is,  therefore,  settledJ 
by  him.     (Article  56.) 

The  Convention  leaves  the  seat  of  the  court  oj>en  to  an  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  but  provides  that  it  shall  sit  at  The  Hague 
unless  another  place  is  selected.  When  the  place  of  meeting 
is  fixed  it  can  not  be  altered  by  the  tribunal,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  nor  can  it  sit  in  the  territory  of  a  third 
power  without  the  latter's  consent.     (Article  60.) 

By  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  tribunal  has  thus  been 
constituted,  the  issue  to  be  presented  determined,  and  the 
court  is  in  session  at  The  Hague,  ready  for  the  coasideration 
of  the  case.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  and  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  a  judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

In  the  first  place,  as  parties  must  be  represented  before 
the  tribunal  by  special  agents  to  act  as  intermediaries  betwx^n 
them  and  the  tribunal,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that 
States  in  litigation  possess  the  same  rights  as  private  litigants  j 
in  municipal  courts  of  justice,  namely,  that  they  may  be  repre- 
sented before  the  tribunal  by  counsel  or  advocates  of  their 
own  choice.  There  is,  however,  a  limitation  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  advocates,  in  the  interest  of  impartiality  of  the  proceed- 
ings, for  in  Article  02  it  is  stated  that: 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  may  not  act  as  agents, 
counsel,  or  advocates,  except  on  behalf  of  the  power  which 
appointed  them  members  of  the  court. 

This  provision  is  objectionable  because  it  allows  a  member 
of  the  court,  and  therefore  a  prospective  judge,  to  appearand 
argue  before  the  tribunal  selected  from  the  permanent  panel. 
It  is  fundamental  that  one  can  not  be  judge  and  advocate  in 
his  own  case,  and  that  a  mcmlx^rof  the  court  should  not  appear 
before  it  as  attorney,  counsel,  or  advocate.*     The  American 

■  The  American  delegation  of  1899  called  attention  to  the  impropriety 
of  a  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  appearing  aa  agent  or  advocate  before 
hia  fellow  judges  forming  the  Tribimal  of  Arbitration.     For  the  disouaioa  j 
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delegation  sought  to  amend  this  provision  in  the  above  sense, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  seemed  to  the  majority  unfair 
to  deprive  a  litigant  state  of  its  best  counsel,  simply  because  he 
was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  judges.  It  was  suggested  that 
lawyers  were  numerous,  even  in  the  smallest  countries,  but 
the  amendment  was  unacceptable  to  the  majority. 

"As  a  general  rule,"  says  Article  63,  "arbitration  proce- 
dure comprises  two  distinct  phases:  pleadings  and  oral  dis- 
cussions. 

"The  pleadings  consist  in  the  communication  by  the  respec- 
tive agents  to  the  members  of  the  tribunal  and  the  opposite 
party  of  cases,  coimter-cases,  and,  if  necessary^  of  replies; 
the  parties  annex  thereto  all  papers  and  documents  called  for 
in  the  case.  This  communication  shall  be  made  either  directly 
or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  international  bureau,  in  the 
order  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  cnmpromis, 

"The  time  fixed  by  the  comprfmiis  may  be  extended  by 
mutual  agreement  by  the  parties,  or  by  the  tribunal  when  the 
latter  considers  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  just 
decision. 

"The  discussions  consist  in  the  oral  development  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  arguments  of  the  parties/' 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  first  phase  of  arbitral  procedure 
is  preliminary^  or  preparatory  to  the  second,  and  that,  as  it 
consists  in  exchange  of  the  various  documents  composing  the 
cases,  it  is  as  unnecessary  that  the  tribunal  be  in  session  as  it 
would  be  that  a  court  remain  in  session  while  the  counsel  in  a 
case  prepared  the  pleadings  for  ultimate  presentation  to  the 
court.    Article  65  recognizes  this,  and  provides  that  ''unless 

IB  the  First  Conference,  see  La  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899, 
p*rt  IV,  Comity  d'Ezamea,  pp.  74-75;  Ibid.,  Third  Commission  pp.  60,  65- 
06;  II.  DeMampa'  Report^  p.  101  of  part  I,  Conference  Internationale  de 
UPaiz. 

In  1907  a  proposal  was  made  and  rejected  to  forbid  a  member  of  the 
permanent  panel  from  appearing  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  tem- 
porary tribunal.  For  discussions,  see  La  Deuxi^me  Conf<^rence  Interna- 
tionaie  de  la  Paix.  Vol.  11,  Comity  d'Examen  C  of  the  First  Commia- 
Mo,  9th  SeoBon,  September  11,  1907;  Comity  d'Examen  A  of  First 
Ooauniaaion,  17th  Searion,  October  1,  1907;  Baron  Guillaume's  Report 
Oeuxi^roe  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  Actes  et  Documcaats,  Vol. 
I,  p.  132. 
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flpedal  cireamsUacflB  arise,  the  tribunal  does  not  meet  untfl 
the  pleawfinp  are  dosed."  And  of  the  special  circumstaiMseB, 
the  tribooal  itsdf  wiD  be  the  necessary  judge.  The  intention 
of  the  frazneiB  of  the  conventioQ  clearir  was  to  preserve  the 
distmctaon  between  the  two  phases  of  arfactial  procedure  by . 
providing  that  each  should  be  finished  before  the  other  began. 
Therefore,  Article  67  sa\-8: 

After  the  dose  of  the  pleadings,  the  tribunal  is  tntitled  to 
rsfuae  discuseion  of  all  new  papers  or  doeomientB  which  one  of 
the  parties  may  wish  to  submit  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party. . 

It  is  familiar  doctrine  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  litiga- 
ticm,  aad  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  there  must 
be  an  end  to  the  preparation  of  the  case,  azKi  that  when  once 
dosed,  it  should  not  be  opened  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party;  otherwise  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  one 
litigant  unduly  to  prolong  the  proceedings,  or  in  case  of  bad 
faith,  either  to  prevent  an  award  or  by  delay  and  sharp  practice 
to  cast  discredit  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal.  It  is 
hardly  neceasary  to  add  that  a  certified  copy  of  every  docu- 
ment produced  by  one  party  must  be  communicated  to  the 
other.     (Article  64.) 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  compromu  sets  forth  clearly, 
accurately  and  precisely,  the  questions  at  issue;  that  the 
tribunal  has  been  constituted  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  ;j 
that   the  various   documents  in  the   case   have    been  pre-1 
aented  to  the  arbiters  and  to  the  parties  in  litigation,  that 
the  pleadings  are,  in  the  language  of  the  convention,  closed^ 
and  that  the  tribunal  is  in  session  for  the  disposition  of  the 
case  as  presented,  it  becomes  necessary-  to  consider  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  the  second  phase,  for  the  pre\nous  steps,  j 
technically  termed  the  pleadings,  are  preparatory  and  prelimi- 
nary to  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  tribunal.     This  phased 
of  the  procedure  is  not  improperly  termed  the  oral  discussion, 
because  the  case  as  made  out  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  j 
is  now  presented  orally  and  urged  upon  the  arbiters  in  session* 
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The  discussions  are  under  the  control  of  the  president;  they 
arc  only  public  if  it  be  so  decided  by  the  tribunal,  with  the 
anent  of  the  parties ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  minutes  drawn  up 
by  the  secretaries  appointed  by  the  president ;  and  the  minutes, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  alone  possess  an  authen- 
tic character.     (Article  66.) 

The  purpose  of  the  tribunal  is  not  merely  to  decide  the  case, 
and  thus  end  the  controversy,  but  to  decide  it  justly  upon  all 
evidence  which  may  properly  be  submitted  to  it.  Therefore, 
the  tribunal  is  free  to  take  into  consideration  new  papers  or 
documents  to  which  its  attention  may  be  drawn  by  the  agents 
or  counsel  of  the  parties,  and  in  this  case,  the  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  require  the  production  of  such  papers  or  documents, 
but  ifl  necessarily  obliged  to  make  them  known  to  the  opposite 
party,  in  order  that  their  exact  meaning  and  effect  may  be 
appreciated  and  fully  established.  (Article  68.)  And  it  is 
not  merely  a  requirement  of  good  faith,  but  it  is  a  conven- 
tional obligation  that  the  parties  supply  the  tribunal  with  all 
the  information  desired  for  the  decision  of  the  case.  (Article 
76.) 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  tribunal  itself  becomes 
aware  of  the  existence  of  various  papers  tending  to  elucidate 
the  controversy.  In  such  case,  the  production  of  the  papers 
may  be  required,  and  the  tribunal  can  demand  all  necessary 
explanations.  In  case  of  refusal,  note  is  properly  taken  of 
it.     (Article  69.) 

It  may  be  that  the  evidence  necessary  for  the  consideration 
of  the  tribunal  is  within  the  control  of  neither  of  the  parties. 
The  contracting  powers,  therefore,  pledge  their  cooperation. 
The  proceeding  in  such  case  is  specified  with  admirable  brevity 
in  Article  76  as  follows: 

For  all  notices  which  the  tribunal  has  to  serve  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  third  contracting  power,  the  tribunal  shall  apply  direct 
to  the  government  of  that  power.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the 
case  of  steps  being  taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the  spot. 

The  requests  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  executed  as  far  as 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  power  applied  to  under  its 
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municipa!  law  allow.  They  can  not  be  rejected  unless  the  power 
in  question  considers  them  caictilated  to  impair  its  own  sover- 
eign rights  or  its  safety. 

The  court  will  equally  be  alwa}*8  entitled  to  act  through  the 
power  on  whose  territory  it  site. 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  are  neceasarily  entitled  to 
put  questions  to  agents  and  coun^I  of  the  parties,  aad  to  ask 
that  doubtful  points  be  explained;  but  as  the  questions  put  and 
the  remarks  made  by  members  of  the  tribunal  in  the  course  of 
discussion  are  meant  solely  to  establish  the  facts  involved, 
such  questions  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  tribunal  in  general,  or  by  its  members  in  partic- 
ular.    (Article  72.) 

It  may  happen  that,  however  carefully  drawn,  the  compro- 
mis  may  be  ambiguous,  and  thus  require  interpretation.  It 
is  familiar  doctrine  that  the  tribunal  should  be  competent  to 
interpret  the  compromis;  otherwise  the  proceedings  would 
be  delayed,  if  not  stopped.'  In  the  same  way,  the  tribunal 
should  be  competent  to  interpret  treaties  which  may  be 
invoked,  and  it  necessarily  is  judge  of  the  principles  of  law 
to  be  applied  unless  the  law  shall  have  been  specified  in  the 
compromis.  In  this  case,  however,  the  tribunal  would  be 
competent  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law,  because  the  com- 
petency of  the  court  extends  to  the  compromis  in  all  its  parts. 
(Article  73.) 

In  like  manner,  the  tribunal  is  entitled  to  issue  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  to  decide  the  forms,  order, 
and  time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments. 


*  A  controversy  aroee  in  the  Proceedings  before  the  Mixed  Comimsaion 
organized  under  Article  VII  of  Jay's  Treaty  as  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mioaioD  to  determine  its  jurisdiction.  This  vim  settied  in  favor  of  the 
Commisaion  and  haa  ever  since  been  accepted  as  oorrectcd.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Loughborough,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  replied.  "That  the 
doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  conunisaioners  to  settle  their  own 
jurisdiction  was  absurd;  and  that  they  roust  necessarily  decide  upon  caaea 
being  within,  or  without,  their  competency."  See  Moore's  International 
Arbitrations,  Vol.  I.  pp.  324-328;  De  Lapradelle  et  PoUtis:  Recueil  dea 
Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp.  99-106^ 
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and  to  arrange  all  the  formalities  required  for  dealing  with  the 
evidence.    (Article  74.) 

The  tribunal  necessarily  considers  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  documents  presented.  In  this  they  are 
aided,  necessarily,  by  the  agents  or  counsel,  who  are  authorized 
to  present  to  the  tribunal  all  the  arguments  they  may  consider 
advisable  in  the  defense  of  their  case.  (Article  70.)  They  are 
entitled  to  raise  objections  and  points,  but,  as  intimated, 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  on  these  points  is  final,  and  there- 
fore can  not  form  the  subject  of  discussion.     (Article  71.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  and  counsel  to  force  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  court,  and  as  the  purpose  of  the  tribunal  is 
to  inform  itself  accurately  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  argument, 
h  follows  that  the  tribunal  may,  of  its  own  motion,  solicit 
explanations  on  doubtful  points.     (Article  72.) 

When  the  agents  and  counsel  have  submitted  all  the  explana- 
tions and  evidence  in  support  of  their  case,  their  function 
ceases,  and  the  judicial  duty  of  the  tribunal  begins.  The  presi- 
dent thereupon  declares  the  discussion  closed,  and  the  tri- 
bunal considers,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  and  the  arguments, 
the  decision  to  be  reached.     (Article  77.) 

The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  are  necessarily  secret, 
and  it  seems  advisable  that  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
chamber  should  not  be  made  public.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  all  cases  that  unanimity  may  be  reached;  therefore,  all 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal.     (Article  78.) 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  is  termed  an  award,  and  must 
give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based.  In  matter  of  form,  it 
contains  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  and  is  signed  by  the 
president  and  registrar,  or  by  the  secretary,  acting  as  regis- 
trar.    (Article  79.) 

The  reason  for  the  signature  of  the  president  and  registrar 
ia  that  the  award  reached  is  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  and  the  signature  of  the  president  and  registrar  cer- 
tifies the  authenticity  of  the  judgment — it  does  not  express 
the  opinion  of  the  president  as  such,  for  his  signature  merely 
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guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the  award.  WhDe  the  judg-i 
ment  is  the  result  of  deliberation  in  private,  the  award  is  read] 
in  public  sitting,  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  being^ 
present  or  duly  summoned  to  attend.     (Article  80.) 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  the  award. 
The  agreement  to  submit  may  specify  the  authority  to  be 
attached  to  the  award,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  to 
the  contrary,  the  award,  duly  pronounced  and  notified  to  the 
agents  of  the  parties,  settles  the  dispute  finally,  and  without 
appeal.     (Article  81.) 

There  must  be  an  end  of  litigation,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  parties  submitted  the  question  in  order  to  reach  a  defini- 
tive solution.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  that  the  deci- 
sion be  accepted  as  final,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  prestige  of 
international  arbitration  that  the  decision  be  just  as  well  as 
final;  for  parties  will  not  submit  questions  to  a  tribunal  if 
the  judgment  does  not  carry  with  it  the  conviction  of  just-^ 
ness.  It  may  happen  that  the  decision  is  ambiguous,  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com-promis,  the  tribunal  might 
well  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  interpreting  the  award; 
therefore,  Article  82  provides: 

Any  dispute  arising  between  the  parties  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  execution  of  the  award  shall,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  it. 


It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  parties  in  controversy 
reserve  in  the  very  act  of  submission  the  right  to  demand  the 
revision  of  the  award.  The  happy  phrase  of  our  President 
Lincoln  renders  argument  unnecessary:  ''Nothing  is  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right,"  and  in  view  of  this  necessity,  the 
American  delegation  in  1899  insisted  successfully  that  the  right 
of  revision  might  be  reserved  in  the  compromis,  and  in  the 
Conference  of  1907,  the  American  delegation  likewise  success- 
fully resisted  the  proposed  rejection  of  the  right  of  revision 
incorporated  in  the  First  Convention.  .Article  55,  incorpor- 
ating this  view,  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  First  Con- 
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ference,  and  in  1907,  notwithstanding  the  eflForts  of  a  persistent 
and  active  minority,  the  article  remained  unchanged.  It  is 
as  follows: 

The  parties  can  reserve  in  the  compromis  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  revision  of  the  award. 

In  this  case,  and  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  demand  must  be  addressed  to  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  the  award.  It  can  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
the  discovery  of  some  new  fact  calculated  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upwDn  the  award,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  tribu- 
nal and  to  the  party  which  demanded  the  revision  at  the  time 
the  discussion  was  closed. 

Proceedings  for  revision  can  onJy  be  instituted  by  a  decision 
of  the  tribunal  expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact, 
recognizing  in  it  the  character  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  declaring  the  demand  admissible  on  this  ground. 

The  compromis  fixes  the  period  within  which  the  demand 
for  revision  must  be  made.     (Article  83.)* 

In  the  next  place,  the  award  can  only  affect  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute, for  it  is  familiar  doctrine  that  a  litigant  must  have  his  day 
in  court,  and  that  a  judgment  to  which  he  is  not  a  party 
and  in  which  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  appear  can  not  be 
binding  upon  him.  Therefore,  Article  84  limits  the  award 
to  the  parties  in  dispute,  but  as  it  may  well  happen  that  a 
decision  in  a  particular  case  may  affect  others  than  the  parties 
directly  in  litigation,   the  Convention  provided  that  any 

'  T^M  article  was  the  result  of  prolonged  discussion  in  both  Conferences. 
The  American  delegation  of  1899  was  instructed  to  secure  the  right  of  revi- 
sioo  in  the  following  terms:  "Every  litigant  before  the  International 
Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  make  an  appeal  for  re^amination  of  a 
ease  within  three  months  after  notification  of  the  decision,  upon  presen- 
tattoo  of  evidence  that  the  judgment  contains  a  substantial  error  of  fact 
orUw."    (See  Vol.  II.  p.  16.) 

The  dincuMJons  of  1899  will  be  found  in  La  Conference  Internationale 
4e  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Comity  d'Examen,  pp.  38-39,43-47,  ibid.,  pro- 
eeedings  in  the  Third  Commission,  pp.  26-31.  M.  Desc&mps'  Report,  pp. 
105^  106,  of  part  I  of  the  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix. 

For  the  discussions  in  1907,  see  La  Deuxitoie  Conference  International 
da  la  Paix,  Vol.  II,  First  Commismon,  First  Sous-Commission.  11th  Sea- 
rioo,  October  13,  1907;  Plenary  Session,  First  Commission,  7th  Senion, 
OeCober  7,  1907;  Baroa  Guillaume's  Report,  La  Deuxidme  Conf^ence 
iBtamationale  de  la  Paix,  Actes  et  DocumenU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  438-439. 
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eetree  of  thaa  zi^it,  the  interpretatMn  cmntained  in  the  award  ib 
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li  flhoold  be  said,  in  ecmdunon,  that  each  party  pa}3  its 
own  expenses,  azMi  an  equal  share  of  the  expenses  oi  the  tribu- 
nal    (Aitide  85.) 

Tie  oonstitutioQ  of  the  court  and  the  procedure  before  it 
are  complicated,  and  experience  shows  that  parties  are  unwill- 
ing to  submit  smaO  oases  to  it,  both  on  account  of  the  delay, 
as  wefl  as  the  expense  involved .  Therefore,  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  French  Delegation,  the  Conference  of  1907  devised  rules 
and  regulations,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  working  of  & 
system  of  arbitration  in  disputes  admitting  of  summary  proce- 
dure. The  contracting  powers,  adopted  the  following  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  absence  of  other  arrangements,  and 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  the  pro\iaon8  of  Chapter  III, 
in  so  far  as  applicable.  The  rules  in  question  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  four  paragraphs,  which  are  so  clear  and  pre- 
cise as  to  require  little  explanation.  They  are,  therefore,  set 
forth  without  comment:  M 

Each  of  the  parties  in  dispute  appoints  an  arbitrator.  TlkS 
two  arbitrators  selected  choose  an  umpire.  If  they  do  not  agree 
on  this  point,  each  of  them  proposes  two  candidates  taken  from 
the  general  list  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court,  exclu- 
sive of  the  members  appointed  by  either  of  the  parties,  and  not 
being  nationals  of  either  of  them;  which  of  the  candidates  thus 
proposed  shall  be  the  umpire  is  determined  by  lots 

The  umpire  presides  over  the  tribunal,  which  gives  its  deci- 
sions by  a  majority  of  votes.     (Article  87.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  previous  agreement,  the  tribunal, 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  settles  the  time  within  which  the  two 
parties  must  submit  their  respective  cases  to  it.     (Article  88.) 

Each  party  is  represented  before  the  tribunal  by  an  agent, 
who  serves  as  intermediary  between  the  tribunal  and  the  govern- 
ment who  appointed  him.     (Article  89.) 
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The  proceedings  are  conducted  exclusively  in  writing.  Each 
party,  however,  is  entitled  to  ask  that  witnesses  and  experts 
should  be  called.  The  tribunal  has,  for  its  part,  the  right  to 
demand  oral  explanations  from  the  agents  of  the  two  parties, 
as  well  as  from  the  experts  and  witnesses  whose  appearance  in 
Court  it  may  consider  useful.     (Article  90.) 


f  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  the  convention  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  disputes,  framed  by  the 
^Conference  of  1899,  and  revised  by  the  Conference  of  1907. 
'The  Convention  as  a  whole  has  but  a  single  object,  namely, 
to  prevent  the  recourse  to  arms  in  matters  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  peaceful  and  judicial  settlement.  Good  offices  and 
Ljnediation  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  right, 
{and  their  exercise  is,  by  the  express  agreement  of  the  contract- 
;  powers,  not  to  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act.  The  Com- 
Imission  of  Inquiry  is  created  and  furnished  with  an  elaborate 
Iprocedurc.  Arbitration  is  recognized  as  at  once  the  nost 
|efficacious  and  equitable  means  of  settling  an  international  dis- 
pute incapable  of  adjustment  by  diplomatic  means.  A  per- 
[ooanent  panel  of  judges  is  created,  from  which  the  parties  may 
Ject  a  temporary  tribunal,  to  which  the  question  in  dispute 
^may  be  submitted  for  adjudication.  The  parties  are  free  to 
constitute  the  tribunal  in  any  manner  which  seems  to  them 
mma**t  likely  to  secure  an  impartial  and  judicial  decision. 
■They  are  free  to  estabhsh  the  covipratnis  defining  the  issue 
B*nd  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed;  but  the  Confer- 
Bence  recommended  a  carefully  devised  code  of  procedure, 
^ which,  although  it  lacks  a  legal,  nevertheless  possesses  a 
gn*at  moral  sanction,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  submis- 
Hon  of  cases  to  arbitration,  provision  is  made  for  a  smaller 
jurt.  and  a  simplified  procedure,  in  order  that  delays  may  be 
prevented  and  expense  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
atemational  Disputes,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  revision  of 
1907,  were  the  result  of  great  discassion  and  the  careful  weigh- 
ag  of  each  provision  creating  or  seeming  to  create  an  obliga- 
ion  upon  the  States  represent^  at  the  Conference.    The 
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TOTTTTiirrrr  ^  ■=9»:r?"i  acu.  r  ""ww  >i  the  saciifice  at  wiiich 
iaj£r  ^Lsr^Miii^Ei:^  "^^ts  rirrsased.  -t  "Jfas  perhaps  nstuial 
~!za£  Xb^  -221-1:11  c&rrsi  '  it  k  leamred  possesBon  and  fear 
"sac  x<ja  =:tre  ix^i  Z£*ii:iSS?XL  roxnmiaBons  of  inquiry,  the 
^^^z^':ic:z  1  imrraccs  si^saragrt  'niiuntaiy  and  the  duty 
TO  -^cr"  -o  T  *'7"  i^crm*  -s-nn  Jt  the  freedom  of  acti(»i  in  a 
Tss.  zr."t  "c  >  uiivis*?'!  it  &  ."ouiezuice.  but  neverthelesB 
"VTiaiz  -2sr  -as:?  :  :^:«irdh^.  lie  rrcsult  was  cfaas  a  clean- 
-•rr  tfipi  '— '-■T^-.iT?  Tsji  ^r^-^i  X  A  recommendatioa  by  the 
hrtrnon  'I  iir  rc»^''-z£  Toraise,  i  it  is  possble,  &s  faras 
!ir?'':r'-^ar-Tr^  TrrmiT.  ri^  -ir*«  -^tnrattm.  iear  to  the  civil- 
.az.  —ji  "Z'^  Al  -::r^  ru:  ^i:  jciirancn.  refrognized  in  the 
t:j:tu  :  :.*•  z  ::r  r=rt-  -rir::  tss  -r-^e-i.  The  zDod  faith 
'f  "Zr  -zrr?...-.:!^  -iJ^rT^  ras  Tit^-zj?*!  iza  .i  norai  -^biigation  in 
■-ir-  TT.^  T  z:L:T:-i::_™i-  ■"•inccs  *  ?cowa  :o  have  zhe  force 
'I  ^  ^  li  i  -y^j^^.  -.  z==r  i-I  -nnfrrancnal  !enrrac^  rest  upoa 
r"**-:  ^:z-  :-  -aLi^-.-  1:1  zTtrrsincaai  *xs'.'UTive  wich  power 
V.  -m'.—  -  :.:-ui-::.r  5  ji.-e:'r.v-: -o  ^nrcroaccnai  !av  Public 
:r:n:i:ii  *  t3  -z."  siz-.  7:-.'c  :ur  rucik*  :cuuca  iiakc^  no 
:ii:*«T  :r'  e.^  ?::"_v"r;  iZ'.;  -oii^rr*?^  s  .ecii  rrgiic  2r  !on*iecii2S 
I  T.i:rru  tttz^  x-rz  z^uif-^r^SLr*  The  ":ow7.'r  :£  in  idea  for 
zrrt:  '.-lt'-"  >  Tit-a^T^j*-.:  :y  'ccc  ii:r  tile  rrrrc^ss  of  the 
"vtT-,:  irr'-^accf-:  :"  "ze  i^^seccv  :r  1  urr^' •.•!?it'?ttum.  Theiest 
:f  i  :r;'"j?ii:i:  ^  :.z^z  r.  :irrref  jceiienc^  ▼:iii  ir  iad  the  moral 
-rt:^ar:i:c:;  :f  tze  .••rii'^"CT:cn  :f  I'S?^  :*:r  "ie  -eacerii  setde- 
.r.er.-  :i"  .-Trrtuirivrcii-.  dsruT^fs  ia?^  i-jrfacy  bcrae  frii^.- 
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It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  importance  and  of  no  little 
interest  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  met  and  overcome 
in  drafting  the  convention.  These  difficulties  arc  in  the  sup- 
posed legal  obligation  in  the  original  drafts  of  good  offices 
(Article  3);  commission  of  inquiry  (Article  9);  the  compul- 
sory character  of  arbitration;  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent court  in  general ;  the  duty  of  Signatory  Powers  to 
call  the  attention  of  Powers  in  controversy  to  the  fact  that  the 
court  is  open  to  them.     (Article  27). 

In  regard  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  M.  Veljkovich  of 
Servia  proposed  to  insert  in  the  text  of  Article  3 — providing 
that  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unfriendly  act — the  clause  that  refusal  to  accept 
the  proffer  cannot  be  regarded  as  unfriendly.  The  reason  for 
the  amendment  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  a 
small  power  to  refuse  an  oflFer  made  by  large  and  powerful 
States,  which  might  take  umbrage  at  a  refusal  unless  it  were 
specifically  understood  that  the  offer  and  the  refusal  stood  on 
an  equality. 

Again,  the  voluntary  nature  of  good  offices  and  mediation 
was  insisted  upon. 

In  the  name  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Servia,  we  have  the 
honor  to  rieclare  tHat  the  adoption  by  us  of  the  principle  of  good 
offices  and  mediation  does  not  imply  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  a  third  state  to  use  these  means  other  than  with  the  extreme 
reserve  required  by  the  delicate  nature  of  the  transaction. 

We  only  admit  good  offices  and  mediation  on  condition  that 
they  preserve  fully  and  integrally  their  character  of  purely 
friendly  counsel  and  we  will  never  accept  them  in  such  forms  and 
circumstances  as  impart  to  them  the  character  of  intervention.* 

The  slight  addition  of  the  word  *' desirable"  to  Article  3, 
making  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  desirable  as 
well  as  useful,  was  accepted  in  1907  without  criticism  or  com- 
inenti  although  it  would  undoubtedly  have  provoked  opposi- 


»Vol.  II,  pp.  165-166.   Sec  M,  Descampa' Report,  Articles  3,8,  pp.  77-SO. 
Coot^ranee  Intem&tioo&le  de  la  Paix,  p&rt  I. 
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tion  in  1899.    A  thing  may  be  useful  without  being  desirable,] 
and  desirability  is  a  step  toward  an  obligation. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  due  to  Russian  initiative  in^ 
1899  justified  in  1904  its  creation  by  preventing,  it  may  be, 
war  between   Russia  and  Great   Britain   from  the    Dogger  j 
Bank  incident.    Article  9  creating  the  institution  is  as  foN 
lows: 

In  disputes  of  an  international  nature  involving  neither  bon-l 
or  nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  [ 
on  points  of  fact,  the  Contracting  Powers  deem  it  expedient^ 
and  desirable^  that  the  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  by  means  of  diplomacy,  should,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances allow,  institute  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  j 
to  facilitate  a  solution  of  these  disputes  by  elucidating  the  facta] 
by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation. 

The  original  Russian  draft  imposed  an  obligation  of  the 
mildest  and  seemingly  unobjectionable  kind: 

In  cases  in  which  divergences  of  views  occur  between  the  Signa- 
tory States  in  connection  with  local  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  litigation  of  an  international  character  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  diplomatic  means  but  in  which  neither 
the  honor  nor  vital  interests  of  these  States  are  engaged,  the 
governments  interested  agree  toinslitute  (conviennent  d'inatituter) 
an  international  commission  of  inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
causes  of  the  disagreement  and  to  clear  up  on  the  spot,  by  an 
impartial  and  conscientious  examination,  all  questions  of  fact.' 

Dr.  Lammasch  of  Austria-Hungary  feared  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  institute  the  commission  would  provoke  criticism,  and 
therefore  proposed  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  to  recom- 
mend the  institution  as  useful  but  to  leave  recourse  to  it 
voluntary.  The  committee,  however,  retained  the  obligation, 
softening  it  as  follows; 

Agree  to  have  recourse  as  far  as  the  circumstances  permit 
(conviennent  de  reoourir,  en  tant  que  les  circonstances  le  per- 
raettent). 

'  llie  word  "  desirable  "  was  added  in  1907  at  the  instance  of  the  Amor* 
iean  delegation. 
'See  appendix,  p.  783. 
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As  thus  framed,  the  institution  was  savagely  attacked  by 
M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  as  an  innovation  contrary  to  the 
sovereignty  of  States  and  as  ofifering  manifold  dangers  by 
reason  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  wording  of  the  article." 
Servia  called  attention  to  the  inequality  between  the  large 
and  small  States  in  that  the  weak  would  be  forced  to  consent 
to  inquiry  at  the  behest  of  the  strong;  Greece  formulated 
its  reserves  and  Bulgaria  stated  that  recourse  to  the  insti- 
tution should  be  voluntary.  As  a  result  of  these  objections 
and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  the  Committee  of  Examination 
proposed  a  formula  according  to  which  (in  controversies  of  an 
international  nature  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
facts) 

the  Signatory  Powers  deem  it  expedient  (jugent  utile)  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  these  controversies  that  the  part-iea 
who  have  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  through  diplo- 
matic channels  institute  commiaaions  of  inquiry  in  order  to 
clear  up  by  an  impartial  and  conscientious  examination  all  ques- 
tions of  fact. 

The  voluntary  character  of  this  article  seemed  to  be  clear 

I  and  was  satisfactory  to  Persia  and  Greece.     Roumania,  how- 

I  ever,  insisted  that  the  States  were  not  sufficiently  safeguarded ; 

that  controversies  engaging  the  honor  or  essential  interests 

i  should  not  be  included,  and  that  the  further  qualification 

•'as  far  as  circumstances  permit"  be  incorporated  in  the  article. 

M.  Beldiman  stated  that  his  government  could  only  accept 

the  institution  provided  these  concessions  were  made,  and  the 

commission  in  a  spirit  of  conciUation  adopted  his  text  of 

Article  9  as  it  stands  in  the  Convention  of  1899  and  the  revi- 

Bion  of  1907.    The  attempt  of  Russia  to  make  recourse  to  the 

commission  of  inquiry  obligatory  failed  in  the  present  Confer- 

f  cnce  as  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  reopen  the  subject. 

The  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  the  commission  is  thus 
[purely  moral  and  the  letter  of  the  text  seems  to  exclude  ques- 

'ODttMrenoe  Intom&tionale  de  U  Paix,  1899.  part  IV,  Third  CommiMion, 
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tions  involving  honor  and  essential  interests.    This  does  not 
and  cannot  mean  that  powers  in  controversy  may  not  submit 
such  questions  to  a  commission ;  for  as  sovereign  states  they-J 
are  free  to  do  what  seems  best  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances* 
The  article  means  that  a  power  is  not  to  be  forced  against  itfl  I 
will  to  constitute  a  commission  of  inquiry  when  in  its  opinion ' 
its  honor  and  essential  interests  are  involved.    The  attempt  of 
Russia  to  amend  Article  9  by  investing  the  commission  with  the  J 
power  to  find  responsibility  as  well  as  the  facts  likewise  failed] 
in  1907.1    j\j^fi  y^i  [I  jg  ^  be  noted  that  in  the  only  instance  in] 
which  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  formed,  in  the  Doggef  J 
Bank  incident^  the  honor  and  essential  interests  of  Russia  and] 
Great  Britain  were  involved,  and,  by  special  agreement  between] 
the  two  countries,  the  commission  was  empowered  to  find  and] 
actually  did  find  resf>onsibility.' 

Notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
resort  to  the  commission  of  inquiry,  its  very  existence  force 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  there  can^ 
be  no  doubt  that  the  insistence  of  public  opinion  will  force 
resort  to  the  commission  in  spite  of  its  voluntary  character 
and  irrespective  of  honor  or  essential  interests  being  involved., 
Franklin's  statement  that  ''there  never  was  a  good  war  or  8^1 
bad  peace,"  is  nearer  acceptance  today  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  next  struggle  in  the  Conference  was  over  the  subject  of 
arbitration  and  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  permanent 
court.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  Russian  government 
presented  a  carefully  selected  list  of  subjects  of  a  purely  legal 
nature  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Questions  of  a  political i 
nature,  as  well  as  those  involving  vital  interests  and  national 
honor  were  excluded,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  countries 
might  weD  bind  themseJves  in  advance  to  arbitrate  contra- 


*  See  Baron  Guiilaume's  Report,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  latemationale 
de  U  PaU,  1^07,  Actes  et  I>>cument8,  Vol.  I,  pp.  402-403. 

'  For  the  protocol  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the  finding 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  see  American  Journal  of  Inters 
national  Law.  Vol.  II,  pp.  92&-936. 
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versies  arising  out  of  the  various  cases  enumerated  in  the  list. 
For  example,  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  agree  to  arbitrate 
pecuniary  claims  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  wasadmitted 
and  it  only  remained  to  tax  the  amount  of  the  damage.  This 
time  it  was  the  opposition  of  a  great  power  that  defeated  the 
will  of  the  overwhelming  majority.  Dr.  Zom  declared  that 
Germany,  without  desiring  to  modify  existing  conventions 
which  established  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  did 
not  consider  the  experience  up  to  date  sufficient  to  give  a  more 
general  and  immediate  development  to  these  conventions;  and 
that  a  too  rapid  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration  into 
International  Law  offered  greater  danger  than  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  between  the  States.  Inas- 
much as  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  cases  actually  arbi- 
trated or  pending  from  the  conclusion  of  Jay's  Treaty  in  1794 
to  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  it  must  be  said  that  desire 
rather  than  experience  was  lacking. 

The  opp>osition  of  Germany  would  not  yield  to  argument 
and  as  a  result  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  1899  was  framed 
and  adopted  permitting  but  not  requiring  nations  to  conclude 
arbitration  treaties.  Seeminglya  surrender  ratherthan  a  com- 
promise, and  with  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  compulsory 
arbitration  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  this  confession  of  defeat 
has  been  the  starting  point  of  the  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
fast  encircling  the  world  in  a  web  of  peace.  The  recommen- 
dation in  International  Law  is  not  far  removed  from  a  com- 
mand, and  Germany,  as  will  be  seen,  has  negotiated  two 
general  treaties  of  arbitration,  one  with  Great  Britain  and 
another  with  the  United  States,  which  latter  was  unfortunately 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  rather  was  ratified  in  amended 
form. 

As  Roumania  rejected  the  suggestion  of  an  obligation  in  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  "The 
Royal  Government,"  as  M.  Beldiman  was  pleased  to  term  it, 
was  opposed  to  any  article  pledging  it  to  arbitrate  an  interna- 
tional difference  because  its  freedom  of  action  would  thus  be 
hampered.    Therefore^  in  regard  to  the  object  of  international 
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arbitration  (Article  15)  the  recognition  of  arbitration  as  thfl 
most  efficacious  as  well  as  the  most  equitable  means  (Article 
16)  and  the  obligation  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  arbitral 
award  (Article  18)  the  Delegation  of  Roumania  formulated  the 
following  reserves  repeated  in  like  terms  for  the  revision  of  1907$ 

The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania,  being  completely  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  facultative  arbitration,  of  which  it 
appreciates  the  great  importance  in  international  relations, 
nevertheless,  does  not  intend  to  undertake,  by  Article  15,  an 
engagement  to  accept  arbitration  in  every  case  there  provided 
for,  and  it  believes  it  ought  to  form  express  reservations  in  that 
respect. 

It  cannot  therefore  vote  for  this  Article,  except  under  that 
reservation. 

The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania  declares  that  it  can  not 
adhere  to  Article  16  except  with  the  express  reservation,  entered 
in  the  proc^s-verba!,  that  it  has  decided  not  to  accept,  in  any 
case,  an  international  arbitration  for  disagreements  or  disputes 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Convention, 

The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania  declares  that  in  adher- 
ing to  Article  18  of  the  Convention,  it  makes  no  engagement  in 
regard  to  obligatory  arbitration/ 


The  project  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  like 
met  with  Germany's  disapproval,  but,  at  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  the  consent  and  active  coojxjration  of 
Germany  were  gained  for  the  court.  Dr.  Zom  was  as  earnest 
and  zealous  in  the  creation  of  the  court  as  any  member  of  the 
Conference  as  soon  as  his  government  yielded  to  necessity  or 
entreaty,  and  his  conception  of  the  court  was  truer  than  that  of 
any  of  its  partisans.  The  failure  of  the  annament  proposals, 
and  the  fear  that  the  Conference,  contenting  itself  with  the 
codification  of  the  law  of  war,  would  otherwise  do  little  for 
the  cause  of  peace,  aroused  the  leading  delegates  to  renewed 
effort  in  order  that  the  Conference  should  justify  the  name  of 
a  peace  conference  which  public  opinion  had  given  it.  Good 
offices  and  mediation  were  not  strangers  to  international  law; 
commissions  of  inquiry  were  familiar  in  international  practice 
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aithough  adequate  machinery  and  procedure  were  new;  arbi- 
tration was  a  favorite  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
But  adequate  international  machinery,  namely,  an  Interna- 
tiona] court  for  prospective  litigation  was  lacking.  Public 
opinion  had  demanded  it  for  years  and  many  projects  had 
been  drafted  and  urged  for  generations.  The  great  book  of 
Kamarowski,  the  project  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
daborated  at  its  Brussels  session  in  1895,  and  M.  Descamps' 
address  conunending  it  to  the  powers,  drawn  up  at  the  instance 
of  the  Union,  were  as  familiar  to  students  of  International  Law 
aa  to  the  pacifists,  and  public  opinion  was  not  only  ripe  but 
insistent. 

Through  the  open  windows  of  the  Ilouae  in  the  Woods  the 
voice  entered  and  from  the  House  the  permanent  court  sprang 
like  Minerva  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Such  is  the 
iheoo*;  quite  other  is  the  fact.  A  permanent  panel  of  judges 
was  created  from  which  litigant  nations  could  select  the  five 
judges  forming  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  particu- 
lar case.  No  permanent  court  was  created,  and  the  nations 
were  aa  free  after  as  before  the  Conference  to  appoint  mixed 
conmuflsions  or  to  select  judges  of  their  own  choice.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  creation  of  a  permanent  panel,  from 
which  capable  and  upright  judges  might  be  selected  possessing 
the  atampof  their  country's  approval,  did  provide  a  permanent 
pereonnel  for  the  t^'mporary  tribunal,  and  the  idea,  although 
erroneous,  that  a  permanent  court  actually  was  created  by  the 
Conference  has  perhaps  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
arbitration  than  any  other  single  act  in  the  world's  history.  A 
permanent  court  will  be  constituted  at  no  distant  date,  and 
the  so-called  permanent  court  will  be  the  point  of  departure. 

Germany's  objection  to  the  project  seems  to  have  been  that 
ita  establishment  would  reflect  upon  German  sovereignty, 
because  Germany  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  German  cases  before  other  than  German  judges  or  judges 
approved  by  Germany.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
freedom  to  accept  or  reject  recognizes  sovereignty,  and  the 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  is  itself  an  act  of 
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sovereignty  and  the  most  signal  recognition  of  its  exist^j 
ence. 

The  objections  of  Germany  were  overcome  and  the  court  was  J 
established  by  universal  consent,  v^ithout  a  single  dissenting] 
voice  and  amid  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm. 

As  previously  shown  the  resort  to  the  court  is  voluntary,  ^ 
andj  as  in  the  matter  of  general  arbitration  so  in  the  case  of 
the  court,  Germany  has  accepted  the  principle  in  practice  aa^ 
well  as  in  theory. 

5.    The  First  Four  Cases  Decided  by  the  PermanentsI 

Court 


The  efficiency  of  the  Permanent  Court  has  been  tested  four  J 
times,  and  the  temporar}'  tribunal  has  each  time  justified  it 
existence  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  Convention  of  1899*] 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the  Republics  of  the  New  Worid 
supplied  the  first  case,  and  called  into  being  for  the  first  time! 
the  means  whereby  little  by  little  the  judicial  settlement 
international  conflicts  will  replace   the  judicial   combat  of 
nations. 

The  case  on  trial  was  known  as  the  "Pious  Fund  of  the  Ca!i- 
fomias."     It  originated  in  donations  made  by  Spanish  sub- 
jecta  during  the  latter  purt  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  1 
the  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic] 
faith  in  the  Californias.     These  gifts  amounting  approximately  I 
to  SI, 700^000,  were  made  in  trust  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  fopj 
the  execution  of  the  pious  wish  of  the  founders.     The  Jesuits-J 
accepted  the  trust  and  discharged  its  duties  until  they  were  dis- 1 
abled  from  its  further  administration  by  their  expulsion  in  1767 
from  the  Spanish  dominions  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  by  the 
suppression  of  the  order  by  the  Pope  in  1773.     The  Crown  ctf 
Spain  took  possession  of  and  administered  the  trust  for  the  uses  ] 
declared  by  the  donors  untO  Mexico,  after  her  independence] 
was  achieved,  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  trust.' 
Finally,  in  1842,  President  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  properties] 
to  be  sold,  that  the  proceeds  thereof  be  incorporated  into  the ' 
national  treasury,  and  that  6  per  cent  annual  interest  on  the 
capitalization  of  the  property  should  be  paid  and  devoted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  donors  in  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  the  savages. 
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Upper  California  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1848  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Cah- 
fomia  any  share  of  the  interest  which  accrued  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  latter  presentefl  their  claims  therefor 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  requested  the  interposition  of 
the  government.  A  mixed  commission  for  the  settlement  of 
the  cross  claims  between  the  two  governments  was  formed  under 
the  Convention  of  July  4,  1869.  On  the  presentation  and  hear- 
ing of  the  claim  the  United  States  and  Mexican  commissioners 
divided  in  opinion.  The  case  was  accordingly  referred  to  the 
umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  who  rendered  an  award  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty-one  annuities  of  $43,060.99 
each  as  the  equitable  proportion  to  which  the  prelates  of  Upper 
California  were  entitled  of  the  interest  accrued  on  the  entire 
fundfromthemaldngof  the  treaty  of  peace  down  to  February  2, 
1869.  The  Mexican  government  paid  the  award,  but,  asserting 
that  the  claim  was  extinguished ,  refused  to  make  any  further  pay- 
ments of  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  Upper  CaU- 
fomia.  Again  the  prelates  appealed  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  support,  and  in  1898  active  diplomatic  discussions 
between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claim 
were  begun  and  carried  forward  until  they  culminated  in  a 
formal  agreement  to  refer  the  case  to  the  determination  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  Only  two  issues  were  presented  by  the  pro- 
tocol, namely: 

1.  Is  the  case,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  within  the  governing  principle  of  res  judiccUaf 

2,  If  not,  is  the  claim  just? 

And  the  court  was  authorized  to  render  whatever  judgment 
might  be  found  just  and  equitable.^ 

As  judges  the  United  States  selected  Professor  de  Martens 
of  Russia  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain ;  Mexico  chose 
Dr.  Asset  and  M.  Savornin-Lohman  of  Holland,  and  they 
selected  as  President  of  the  Cburt,  Dr.  Matzen  of  Denmark — 
all  members  of  the  Permanent  Court. 

The  agent  for  the  United  States  was  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  William  L.  Penficld,  Esq., 
SoHcitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  from  whom  the  state- 
ment  of  the  cases  is  taken,  was  of  counsel. 


*  WitliAm  L.  Peofield'a  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration,  Re- 
port of  the  Lake  Mohook  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  (1903), 

ppb«3-di. 
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The  material  part  of  the  unanimous  award  of  the  court  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

1 .  That  the  said  clcum  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
beneSt  of  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Bishop  ofi 
Monterey  is  governed  by  the  principle  of  res  judicata  by  virtue 
of  the  arbitral  sentence  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  of  November 
11,  1875;  amended  by  him  October  24,  1876. 

2.  That  conformably  to  this  arbitral  sentence,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican  States  must  pay 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  sum  ofi 
$1,420,682.67  Mexican,  in  money  having  legal  currency  in 
Mexico,  within  the  period  fixed  by  Article  10  of  the  protocol  of 
Washington  of  May  22,  1902. 

This  sum  of  81,420,  682.67  will  totally  extinguish  the  annuities 
accrued  and  not  paid  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic— that  is  to  say,  the  annuity  of  $43,050.99  Mexican  from 
February  2,  1869,  to  February  2,  1902. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  shall  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  February  2,  1903,  and  each  following  year  on  the 
same  date  of  February  2,  perpetually,  the  annuity  of  $43,050.99 
Mexican,  in  money  having  legal  currency  in  Mexico.' 

The  action  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  saved  the  court, 
and  in  view  of  this  the  establishment  of  the  important  princi-  . 
pie  of  res  judicata  in  public  law  sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  second  case  has  an  importance  of  its  own  irrespective  of 
the  decision  of  the  court,  for  Europe  and  Asia,  represented 
respectively  by  Germany^  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
appealed  to  the  court  for  the  settlement  of  an  international 
difficulty.  The  decision^  concerning  the  question  of  perpetual 
leases  of  the  European  powers  in  the  several  foreign  settle- 
ments of  Japan  incorporated  with  the  respective  Japanese 
comnmnes,  was  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  treaties  and  other  engagements  men- 
tioned in  the  arbitration  protocols  not  only  exempt  the  lands 
held  by  virtue  of  the  perpetual  leases  granted  by  the  Japaneae 
Government  or  in  its  name,  but  they  exempt  the  lands  and  the 
buildings  of  every  nature  constructed  or  which  may  be  con- 

'  Foreign  RelAtionn  of  the  United  States,  1902.  Appendix  II,  18.  For 
the  protocol  and  text  of  the  award,  see  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  (1908)»  Vol.  11,  pp.  89^-902. 
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strueted  on  these  lands  from  ail  imposts,  taxes,  charges,  con- 
tributions or  conditions  whatsoever  other  than  those  expressly 
Btipulatedin  the  leases  in  question.^ 

The  judges  of  the  court  were  M.  G.  Gram  of  Norway,  umpire, 
M.  Louis  Renault  of  France  representing  the  plaintiffs,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Great  Britain,  and  M.  Motono  the  defend- 
ant Japan. 

The  third  case  was  equally  important  as  it  brought  Europe 
and  America  together  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  ques- 
tion arose  out  of  the  preferential  treatment  claimed  by 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  as  plaintiflTs  against  Vene- 
suela  as  defendant,  as  due  them  by  virtue  of  the  protocols  of 
May  7.  1903. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  are  entitled  to  preferential  or  separate  treatment  in  the 
payment  of  their  claims  against  Venezuela,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final. 

Venezuela  having  agreed  to  set  aside  30  per  cent  of  the  Cus- 
toms Revenues  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  of  all  nations  against  Venezuela,  the  Tribunal 
at  The  Hague  shall  decide  how  the  said  revenues  shall  be  divided 
between  the  Blockading  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other 
Creditor  Powers  on  the  other  hand,  and  its  decision  shall  be 
final. 

If  preferential  or  separate  treatment  is  not  given  to  the 
Blockading  Powers,  the  Tribunal  shall  decide  how  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  distributed  among  all  the  Creditor  Powers, 
and  the  Parties  hereto  agree  that  the  Tribunal,  in  that  case, 
shall  consider,  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  claims  out 
of  the  30  per  cent,  any  preference  or  pledges  of  revenues  enjoyed 
by  any  of  the  Creditor  Powers,  and  shall  accordingly  decide  the 
question  of  distribution,  so  that  no  Power  shall  obtain  preferen- 
tial treatment,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final.' 

The  award  of  the  Judges,  M.  Mouravieff,  umpire,  of  Russia, 

'  Offiebkl  Report  iasued  by  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Cour  Perma- 
MBt«  d'Arbitrage,  p.  49.  For  the  protocol  and  text  of  the  award,  tee 
Journal  of  International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  II,  pp.  911-921. 
report  ianied  by  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Cour  Penna- 
ante  d'A/bitrage;  p.  124-125;  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
ft).  Vol.  n,  p.  906. 
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Dr,  Lammasch  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  M.  de  Martens  of  ^ 
Russia,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  a  right  to  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  the  payment  of  their  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela; 

2.  Venezuela  having  consented  to  put  aside  30  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Customs  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello 
for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  all  nations  against  Venezuela, 
the  three  above  named  Powers  have  a  right  to  preference  in- 
the  payment  of  their  claims  by  means  of  these  30  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  two  Venezuelan  Ports  above  mentioned; 

3.  Each  Party  to  the  litigation  shall  bear  its  own  costs  and 
an  equal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  Tribunal.^ 

This  decision  awarding  a  preference  to  the  blockading  jwwers 
in  the  customs  of  Venezula  has  been  criticLsed  as  a  premium 
on  force  and  war;  but  if  war  is  legal,  and  if  Venezuela  consented 
to  the  preferential  treatment  although  under  pressure  of  war, 
the  decision  seems  good  in  law,  however  questionable  it  may 
be  in  morals. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  as  in  the  previous  case  lies 
beyond  the  immediate  award  because  it  showed  the  great 
powers  that  they  might  safely  submit  their  claims  to  The  Hague, 
and  the  recourse  to  The  Hague  bids  fair  to  ripen  into  a  habit. : 

The  fourth  and  last  case  arose  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  declaration,  dated  March  10,  1862,  between  the  litigant 
States  by  which  they  agreed  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Muscat.    The  exact  difficulty  arose  from  the  issue 

by  the  French  Republic,  to  certain  subjects  of  His  Highneae 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  of  papers  authorizing  them  to  fly  the 
French  flag,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  claimed  by  subjects  of  His  Highness  who  are  ownera 
or  masters  of  dhows  and  in  possession  of  such  papers  or  are ' 
members  of  the  crew  of  such  dhows  and  their  families,  especially 
as  to  the    manner  in  which  such  privileges  and  immunities 


'  Official  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  IntemationiJ  de  la  Cour  Perma- 
nent d'Arbitrage,  p.  128;  American  Jounxal  of  IntematioiuU  Law  (1908), 
Vol.  U,  pp.  907-911. 
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Affect  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  over  his  said 
subjecta.' 

By  a  protocol  signed  Octobc*r  13,  1904,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  arising  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of  March  10,  1862^  should 
be  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  Article  1  of  the  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  concluded  between  the  two  countries  on  October 
14,  1903 — the  first  arbitration  treaty  it  may  be  said  in  pursu- 
ance of  Article  19  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  (1899). 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Lammasch  of  Austria  Hungary,  umpire, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller^  of  the  United  States,  Savomin-Lohraan  of 
Holland.  Tlhe  award  was  unanimous,  holding  that  the  action 
of  France  was  not  in  violation  of  the  territorial  sovereignty »  but 
limiting  the  right  of  France  to  authorize  subjects  of  Muscat 
to  fly  the  French  flag. 

The  award  is  highly  technical  and  devoid  of  general  interest; 
but  is  important  as  a  settlement  of  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty.' 

The  Hague  Tribunal  will  shortly  be  called  into  being  a 
fifth  time,  for  France  and  Germany  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
arbitration  a  controversy  caused  by  the  desertion  and  arrest, 
on  Sept<?mber  25,  1908,  of  six  foreigners  from  the  French 
foreign  legion  in  Morocco,  and  the  alleged  improper  assistance 
furnished  them  by  the  German  consul.  The  Tribunal  is  to 
meet  at  the  Hague  on  May  1,  1909^  and  will  be  composed  of 
M.  de  Hammarskjold,  umpire,  and  Messrs.  Fry,  Fusinato, 
Kri^e  and  Renault. 

A  sixth  case  is  in  preparation,  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  the  interpretation  of  the  Convention  of  1818  regulating 
fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters. 

'  Official  report  issued  by  the  Bure&u  Intem&tion&l  de  la  Cour  Pennft- 
Dent«  d'Arbltrage,  p.  53;  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1908), 
Vol.  ri.  p.  922. 

'  For  text  of  the  award,  aee  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
(1«08),  Vol.  II,pp.fl2a.^28. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


1.     DiBTiNcnoN  Between  Mediation  and  Arbitration 


At  the  oi)ening  of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  arbitration 
was  a  recognized  and  indeed  common  means  of  settling  inter- 
national differencee  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  adjust. 
It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  arbitration  as  such  has  proved 
itaelf  in  the  past  to  be  a  substitute  for  war  because  doubtless 
very  few  cases  have  been  submitted  to  arbitration  which,  if 

I  left  unsettled,  would  in  themselves  have  provoked  war.  It  is, 
however,  safe  to  say  that  if  these  difiaculties  had  been  left 
outstanding  they  would  have  been  a  source  of  irritation  so  that 

I  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the  powers  either  to  drift  into 
wmr,  or,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  rush  to  arms,  if  the  sources 
of  discontent  settled  by  arbitration  had  not  been  eliminated 
from  the  field  of  international  controversy.  It  is  certainly 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  Alabama  claims,  involving  as 
they  did  both  vital  interests  and  honor  would,  if  unsettled,  have 
irritated,  perhaps  alienated,  for  many  years  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  might  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and 
indignation  have  plunged  the  English-speaking  world  into  a 
war  of  unspeakable  horror.  To  have  healed  the  wounds  of  the 
two  nations,  to  have  drawn  them  together  in  friendly  inter- 
coui«p,  to  have  prevented,  it  may  be,  war,  would  alone  justify 
the  creation  of  arbitration  even  if  it  had  not  existed  as  a  sys- 
tem. The  settlement  of  these  unfortunate  and  embarrassing 
claims  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  system  and  when  public 
opinion  is  insistent  that  international  disputes  be  submitted  to 
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and  adjusted  by  arbitration,  sovereigns  much  more  than  tax- 
payers will  be  astonished  to  see  how  legal  questions  are  neces-j 
earily  involved  in  matters  of  honor  and  so-called  vital  interests. 
Article  8  of  the  second  Russian  Circular  dealt,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
conflicts  and  the  coasideration  of  this  article  was  entrusted  to 
the  Third  Commissitin  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Bourgeois,  first  delegate  of  France,  with  Baron  d'Estoumelles 
de  Constant  as  secretary  and  Baron  Descamps  as  reporter. 
Good  offices  and  mediation  supplement  diplomatic  negotiation 
and  may  succeed  where  diplomacy  has  failed  to  eflFect  a  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  in  conflict.  Still  there  is  a  fimda- 
mental  difference  between  good  offices  and  mediation  on  the 
one  hand  and  arbitration  on  the  other;  because  good  offices 
consist  in  the  desire  to  terminate  a  conflict,  mediation  is  at 
most  a  cooperation  in  such  settlement,  whereas  arbitration  is  a 
decision  of  the  very  point  in  conflict  by  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
troversy. In  other  words,  good  offices  and  mediation  are 
advice,  arbitration  is  a  judgment.  The  one  docs  not  exclude 
the  other:  arbitration  may  be  a  development  of  good  offices 
and  mediation,  and  may  result  directly  from  the  other. 
These  means  of  settling  international  confficts  are,  however. 
distinct  in  theory  and  practice  and  should  be  so  considered 

These  methods  are  often  discussed  as  if  they  were  practically 
the  same,  but  in  reality  they  are  fundamentally  different. 
Mediation  is  an  advisory,  arbitration  a  judicial,  function.  Me- 
diation recommends,  arbitration  decides.  While  nations  might 
for  this  reason  accept  mediation  in  various  cases  in  which  they 
might  be  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  arbitrate,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  often  settled  by  arbitration  questions  which  media- 
tion could  not  have  adjusted. 

It  is,  for  example,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  question  of  the 
Alabama  claims  could  have  been  settled  by  mediation.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  great 
number  of  boundary  disputes  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  importance  of  mediation  as  a  form  of  amicable  nego- 
tiation should  not  be  minimized.  The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856, 
as  well  as  the  Congo  Conference  of  1S84,  made  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  practice  of  mediation;  and  a  formal  plan  of  media- 
tion forma  part  of  the  convention  lately  adopted  at  The  Hague 
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(or  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Nevertheless, 
mediation  is  merely  a  diplomatic  function  and  offers  nothing 
new. 

Arbitration,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  principle  as  yet 
only  occasionally  acted  upon,  namely,  the  application  of  law 
and  of  judicial  methods  to  the  determination  of  disputes  between 
nations.  Its  object  is  to  displace  war  between  nations  as  a 
n>eans  of  obtwning  national  redress,  by  the  judgments  of  inter- 
national judicial  tribunals;  just  as  private  war  Vjetween  indi- 
viduals, as  a  means  of  obtaining  personal  redress,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  law  and  order  in  civilized  states, 
been  supplanted  by  the  processes  of  municipal  courts.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  arbitration  we  are  therefore  to  exclude 
from  consideration,  except  as  a  means  to  that  end,  mediation^ 
good  offices,  or  other  forms  of  negotiation.' 

2.    Compulsory  ARBiTa.\TioN  at  the  First  Peace 

Conference 

The  Russian  government  presented  to  the  First  Conference 
six  artioJes  which  somewhat  modified  are  the  basis  of  the  title 
of  the  first  convention  dealing  with  good  offices  and  media- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Russian  delegation  submitted  a 
eenes  of  articles  dealing  with  international  arbitration  which 
were  the  subject  of  profound  consideration  and  discussion, 
and  would  have  been  adopted,  albeit  in  modified  form,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  opposition  of  one  great  power — Germany. 
Without  quoting  directly  these  articles'  it  may  be  said  that 
they  recognized  arbitration  as  the  most  efficacious  and  most 
equitable  means  of  settling  controversies  of  a  legal  nature  and 
eepeci&lly  controversies  concerning  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  existing  treaties  (Article  7),  in  consequence  of 
which  the  contracting  powers  agree  to  arbitrate  such  questions, 
provided  vital  interest  and  national  honor  of  the  parties  be 
not  involved  (Article  8).  And  in  case  of  such  arbitration, 
each  State  is  the  sole  judge  whether  or  not  the  question  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  except  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  following  article  and  in  which  the  Signatory  Powers  con- 
aider  arbitration  as  obligatory.     (Article  9.)     An  examination 

*Uoot^B  Intcm&tioQAl  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  25. 
'  For  text  io  full,  see  appendix,  pp.  777-778. 
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of  these  three  articles  shows,  therefore,  that  arbitration  is 
recognized  as  the  most  eflBcacious  and  equitable  means  of 
settling  an  international  dispute,  and  that  the  Powers  agree  to 
resort  to  it  providing  their  vital  interests  and  national  honor 
be  not  involved.  Inasmuch  as  each  power  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  its  vital  interests  or  national  honor  be  involved,  it 
foUovi-s  that  a  request  to  arbitrate  may  receive  the  answer 
that  the  vital  interests  and  national  honor  of  the  defendant,  to 
use  a  private  law  term,  are  concerned,  and  as  the  defendant 
is  solely  competent  to  pass  upon  this  matter  the  mere  sugges- 1 
tion  of  vital  interest  and  national  honor  by  it  amounts  to  a 
refusal.  It  also  appears  that  even  although  the  Powers  agree 
to  submit  various  questions  to  arbitration  the  plea  of  vital 
interest  or  national  honor  makes  the  submisaon  volimtary. 
The  Russian  Govermnent,  however,  was  unwilling  to  leave 
matters  as  they  stood,  because  sovereign  and  independent 
nations  may  resort  to  arbitration  whenever  they  desire  with- 
out a  general  treaty.  The  partisans  of  arbitration  desired 
to  pledge  the  nations  in  advance  to  arbitration,  and,  while  leav- 
ing them  the  right  to  invoke  vital  interests  or  national  honor, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  arbitration  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects in  which  vital  interests  or  national  honor  cannot  be  said 
to  be  involved.  In  this  way  the  powers  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  arbitrate  matters  of  law  and  disputes  arising  out  of 
treaties  in  force,  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
litigants  its  vital  interest  and  national  honor  be  not  involved. 
This  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  efficacy  and  equity  of  arbi- 
tration, and  the  application  of  a  principle  even  on  a  small  scale 
is  infinitely  better  than  its  mere  recognition  without  application. 
Therefore  the  project  proposed  by  the  Russian  Government, 
however  hmited  the  field  of  compulsory  arbitration  might  be, 
marked  a  great  progress  in  the  history  of  arbitration  because 
if  accepted  by  the  Conference  it  became  compulsory,  and,  if 
successful  within  its  limited  field,  it  would  have  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  the  renunciation  of  the  reserves  of  vital  inter- 
est and  national  honor  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
if  not  in  all. 
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By  reason  of  its  importance  Article  10  of  the  Russian  proj- 
"ect  is  set  forth  at  length: 

From  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by 
tftll  the  Signatory  Powers,  arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  in 
|4be  following  cases,  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  vital  interests 
[or  the  national  honor  of  the  contracting  States: 

I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conflicts  regarding  jxjcuniary 
I  damages  suffered  by  a  State  or  its  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
[illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  the  citizens 
[of  the  latter. 

II.  In  the  case  of  diaagreements  or  conflicts  regarding  the 
linterpretation  or  application  of  treaties  or  conventions  upon 
[the  following  subjects: 

1.  Treaties  concerning  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
|and  railways,  as  well  as  those  having  for  their  object  the  pro- 
[tection  of  submarine  telegraphic  cables;  rules  concerning  the 
[means  of  preventing  collisions  on  the  high  seas;   conventions 

>ncerning  the  navigation  of  international  rivers  and  inter- 
looeanic  canals. 

2.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  literary 
land  artistic  property,  as  well  as  industrial  and  proprietary 
[rights  (patents,  trademarks,  and  commercial  names);  conven- 
1  lions  regarding  monetary  affairs,  weights,  and  measures;  con- 
Ivenlions  regarding  sanitary  affairs  and  veterinary  precautions 
[and  measures  against  the  phylloxera. 

3-  Conventions  regarding  inheritances,  extradition,  and 
[oiuiual  juridical  assistance. 

4.  Boundary  conventions  or  treaties,  so  far  as  they  con- 
[oem  purely  technical,  and  not  political,  questions. 

But,  however  sweeping  Article  10  might  seem,  the  Russian 
kddegation  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  first  step,  because  the 
I  next  article  provided  that  the  cases  mentioned  might  be  enlarged 
by  subsequent  agreement  between  the  signatories  of  the  present 
|ftct.     (Article  11.)     Lest  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  nature 
land  extent  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  Powers,  Article  12 
I  of    the  Russian  proposal  stated  clearly  and   distinctly  that, 
while  it  was  desirable,  and  indeed  recommended  by  the  present 
|.act,  all  other    international   conflicts   not  specifically  men- 
ftioned  in  Article  10  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  resort  to 
it,  except  in  the  specified  cases,  was  to  be  voluntary  and  only 
to  result  from  the  free  and  untrammeled  consent  of  the  par- 
ties in  controversy.    These  proposals  were  enforced  by  a  long 
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and  careful  memorandum  presented  by  the  Rus^&n  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  subject  of  arbitration  was  examined  with 
great  c&re  and  in  great  detail.' 

It  should  be  said  before  passing  to  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  Article  10  that  the  Russian  delegation  considered  it^ 
necessary  to  codify,  in  the  light  of  experience  as  well  as  of 
theory,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  arbitral  procedure,  and 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  presented^ 
a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  so  that 
the  recourse  to  arbitration  might  be  facilitated.    The  articles 
of  procedure  presented  by  the  Russian  Government  as  well  as 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote*s  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per-J 
manent  court  served  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and,  in 
modified  form,  were  adopted,  so  that  arbitration  was  given  not 
merely  a  code  of  procedure  but  a  tribunal  in  which  the  con- 
troversy when  presented  might  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
law. 

But  to  return  to  the  project  of  arbitration  presented  by  the 
Russian  delegation.  The  declaration  in  favor  of  arbitration 
as  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  method  of  settling  inter- 
national difficulties  was  accepted  with  but  sli^t  modifica- 
tion and  no  discussion.  Article  8  reserving  from  arbitration 
vital  interests  and  national  honor  was  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Asser,  who  questioned  the  advisability 
of  the  reservation,  Dr,  Zom  stated  on  behalf  of  Germany 
that  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  retention  of 
this  phrase ;  that  it  constituted  in  his  eyes  an  essential  guaran- 
tee, a  condition  indispensable  to  the  adherence  of  his  govern- 
ment to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  As  a  result  of  this 
declaration  the  reservations  were  maintained  without  further 
discussion. 

Article  9,  providing  that  the  State  in  controversy  is  soldy 
authorized  to  decide  whether  honor  or  vital  interests  be 
involved,  was  accepted  with  a  slight  verbal  modification.  The 
controversy  centered  about  Article  10  which  sought  to  make 

■  For  the  teoct  in  full,  Me  Appendix,  pp.  800-807. 
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arlMtration  compulsory  in  certain  clearly  deSned  categories, 
I  even  although  the  States  retained  the  right  to  plead  vital 
I  interests  or  national  honor.     In  regard  to  section  1  concem- 
ting  pecuniary  damages  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  proposed  that 
I  the  balance  of  the  article  be  omitted  after  the  words  "pecu- 
tii&ry  damage/'  which  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  section  as 
'  thus  amended  was  unanimously  adopted.    Section  2  dealt  with 
[  controvcrsicit  arising  from  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties  and  conventions  mentioned  in  the  four  succeeding 
laections.     In  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Holls  objected  to  com- 
t  pulsory  arbitration  of  conventions  relating  to  the  navigation 
[of  international   rivers  and  interoceanic  canals,   and  after 
[some  discussion  the  paragraph  was  suppressed.    As  amended 
by  Mr.  Holls  and  modified  in  other  unessential  particulars  the 
paragraph  was  adopted.     Equally  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
[HoUfl,  monetary  conventions  were  eliminated  from  paragraph 
12.     With  these  modifications  Article  10  was  approved  in  first 
reading  not  merely  in  principle  but  as  actually  drafted.* 
At   a  subsequent  meeting,  the  committee  of   examination 
(decided  to  modify  section  1,  so  that  the  question  of  liability  of 
a  government  to  damages  would  not  be  submitted  to  corapul- 
[•ory  arbitration.     In  other  words,  arbitration  would  only  be 
compulsory  for  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  when  the  powers 
in  controverey  had  admitted  liability.    As  modified  in  this 
section  1  was  adopted.    Other  changes  of  importance 
fwerc  suggested  and  the  principle  of  Article  10  remained  intact 
I  until  the  14th  session  of  the  Committee  of  Examination  held 
l^n  July  4,  1899.    A  brief  extract  from  the  oflScial  minutes  of 
that  date  will  suffice  to  show  the  ori^  and  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  proved  fatal  to  compulsory  arbitration  at  the  First 
Conference. 

Dr,  Zom  proposes  the  suppression  of  Articles  9  and  10. 
The  German  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  admits  that  all  existing  Conventions 
lo  which  arbitration  is  provided  shall  of  course  continue  in 

■Conference  lDt«nuition&le  de  U  Paix»  1899,  part  IV,  ComiU  d'Ez&men, 
.pp.  10- i2. 
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force,  for  example,  the  Uaiversal  Postal  Conventions,  the  Con- 
ventions relative  to  Railway  transportations,  the  Mutual  Con- 
ventions, etc. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  shall  be  maintained 
in  all  cases  when  already  adopted  by  s|>eci&l  conventions.  But 
Germany  can  go  no  farther  and  believes  she  has  already  done 
much  by  accepting  the  list  of  arbitrators  and  the  Permanent 
Court. 

Dr.  Zorn  hopes  that  unanimity  which  has  so  happily  pre- 
y£uled  heretofore  in  the  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  not 
come  to  an  end  and  that  the  great  concessions  previously  made 
by  him  will  be  taken  into  account.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
the  adopted  wording  be  such  as  to  afford  equal  preservation  to 
the  future  and  the  existing  conventions.' 

As  a  result  of  much  discussion  Article  10  was  abandoned, 
a  draft  prof)osed  by  M.  Descamps  was  ultimately  adopted  and 
figures  as  Article  19  in  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes.  This  article  which  has  unex- 
pectedly been  at  once  the  source  and  cause  of  many  treaties 
of  arbitration  is  as  follows: 

Independently  of  general  or  private  treaties  expressly  stip- 
ulating recourse  to  arbitration  as  obligatory  on  the  Signa- 
tory Powers,  these  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
concluding,  either  before  the  ratification  of  the  present  Act 
or  later,  new  Agreements,  general  or  private,  with  a  view  to 
extending  obligatory  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  may 
consider  it  possible  to  submit  to  it.' 

The  partisans  of  obligatory  arbitration  were,  however,  un- 
willing to  accept  the  compromise  without  a  statement  of 
their  position.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Article  10  as 
finally  dra\vn  up  should  be  retted  in  the  minutes  and  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  committee  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  Dr.  Zom  admitted  the  right  of  each  mem- 
ber to  record  his  vote  and  added  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  statement  in  M.  Descamps'  report  to  the  Conference 
that 

>  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Comity  d'Ex- 
amen,  p.  56. 

'  Ibid.,  p-  56.  The  14tb  session  of  the  Comity  d'Examen  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  interesting  question  (pp.  55-60). 
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many  members  of  the  committee,  although  favorable  to  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
reach  an  accord. 

The  elimination  of  Article  10  would  naturally  affect  the  other 
articles  of  the  Russian  project  because  they  were  presented  as 
a  unit  and  depended  upon  the  acceptance  of  Article  10-  There- 
fore there  would  remain  only  Article  7  proclaiming  arbitra- 
tion to  be  the  most  eiEcacious  and  equitable  means  for  the 
settlement  of  international  difficultteSj  and  the  compromise 
article,  reserving  to  the  powers  the  right  to  conclude  either 
before  or  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  act  or  subse- 
quently thereto  general  or  particular  treaties  enlarging  the 
doonain  of  international  arbitration.  Article  10,  as  drafted 
and  accepted  by  the  committee,  before  Dr.  Zom's  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Germany  to  accept  it  is  as  follows: 

Arbitration  is  compulsory  among  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  the  following  cases,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  the  vital 
interests  or  the  national  honor,  of  the  nations  in  controversy; 
I.     Cases  of  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  following  named  conventions: 

1.  Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  conventions. 

2.  Conventions    concerning    the  protection  of  submarine 
cables. 

3.  Conventions  concerning  railroads. 

4.  Conventions  and  regulations  concerning  the  means  of 
preventing  colhsions  of  ships  at  sea. 

5.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  literary  and 
artistic  property. 

6.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  industrial  prop^ 
erty  (patents,  trade-marks,  and  brands). 

7.  Conventions    concerning   the    system    of   weights   and 
measures. 

8.  Conventions  concerning  reciprocal  gratuitous  assistance 
of  indigent  sick. 

9.  Sanitary  conventions,  conventions  concerning  epizootics, 
the  phylloxera,  and  other  similar  scourges. 

10.  Conventions  concerning  civil  procedure. 

11.  Extradition  conventions. 

12.  Boundary  conventions  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  refer  to 
purely  technical  and  non-political  questions. 

II.  Cases  of  disputes  concerning  pecuniary  claims  on  account 
of  injuries,  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  recogniaed  by  the 
parties. 
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Optniotks  may  wiell  vary  as  to  the  value  of  this  article.  Count 
Nigra,  an  enthusiast  of  obligatory  arbitration,  stated  that  the 
cases  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  Article  10  were  in  his  eyes 
80  miseraUe  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  talk  of 
them,  and  that  he  would  reject  the  enumeration  as  wholly 
insufficient.  Mr.  HoUs  also  believed  that  the  enumerated 
cases  were  of  little  importance.  The  preadent,  M.  Bourgeois, 
on  the  contrarj'  believed  them  to  be  fundamental  in  the  sense 
that  they  recognixed  not  merely  obligatory  arbitration  in 
the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  although 
the  view  of  M.  Bourgeois  seems  correct  in  itself  and  was 
approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Second  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  fact  that  the  cases  enumerated  in  Article  10 
were  not  of  the  kind  likely  to  produce  war  and  a  settlement  by 
arbitration  was  thus  unlikely  to  preserve  peace ;  but  the  sub- 
mission of  difficulties  arising  out  of  them  to  international 
arbitration  n^'ould  advance  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  thus 
make  it  more  nearly  and  more  worthy  as  a  substitute  for  war. 
If  nations  contract  the  habit  of  resorting  to  arbrtration, 
whether  the  difficulty  be  large  or  small,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
its  results  may  so  far  justify  themselves  as  to  render  a  resort 
to  arms  more  difficult  If  not  more  impracticable. 

The  defeat  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  1899,  for  it  was  a 
defeat,  presaged  an  unexpected  victory  for  the  partisans  of 
arbitration,  who,  taking  advantage  of  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  Article  19,  entered  into  negotiations  which  have  firmly 
established  arbitration  as  a  certain  and  ready  means  of  settling 
an  international  dispute  before  it  reaches  an  acute  stage  or 
generates  war-like  feeling.  France  and  Great  Britain 
pioneers  in  the  movement,  and  the  treaty  of  arbitration 
eluded  by  them  on  October  14,  1903,  has  served  as  the  model 
of  numerous  subsequent  treaties.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
treaty  states  first,  that  the  French  republic  and  Great  Britain 
were  Signatory  Powers  of  the  con\'ention  for  the  pacific  settle' 
ment  of  international  disputes  concluded  at  The  Hague  July 
29,  1899;  second,  that  by  reason  of  Article  19  of  this  conven- 
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tioD,  the  aignatoriea  reeerve  to  themselves  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  in  view  of  a  recourse  to  arbitration  in  all  cases 
which  they  judge  capable  of  submission  to  it.  The  treaty 
therefore  is  not  merely  the  direct  outcome  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence, but  it  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  compromise  Article  19. 

It  will  be  further  noted,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  treaty 
owes  its  importance,  that  arbitration  is  regarded  as  compul- 
sory, for  France  and  Great  Britain  agree  specifically  that 

dilTerences  of  a  judicial  order,  or  relative  to  the  interpretation 
I  of  existing  treaties  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  which 
I  may  arise,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle 
\  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 

>jbitration  established  by  the  convention  of  July  29,  1899,  at 
I  The  Hague,  on  condition,  however,  that  neither  the  vital  in- 
[  tnests  nor  the  independence  or  honor  of  the  two  contracting 
[StateSy  nor  the  interest  of  any  State  other  than  the  two  con- 
[tracting  States  are  involved. 

By  submitting  the  Muscat  controversy  to  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  France  and  Great  Britain  evi- 
denced at  once  good  faith  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

§It  will  be  observed  that  the  domain  of  arbitration  is  very 
broad  although  limited  by  vital  interests,  independence  and 
a  new-comer,  honor.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  exclude  from  arbitration  questions  involv- 

Iing  vital  interests,  independence  or  honor,  but  they  do  not  by 
the  Treaty  of  October  14,  1903,  enter  into  a  present  agreement 
to  submit  questions  of  that  kind  to  arbitration.     If  they  do 

■  not  agree,  they  do  not  refuse;  they  leave  the  question  open 
for  subsequent  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
an  acute  controversy  arises  between  the  Powers  they  will 
follow  the  reasonable  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  submitting  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitration,  claims 
which  certairJy  involved  the  vital  interests  and  the  "  honor"  of 
■  the  two  countries,  whatever  this  latter  term  may  mean  in  public 
law.  It  will  further  apjx^ar  from  an  examination  of  the  treaty, 
that  Article  2  specified  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  arbitra- 
[tion,8ucb  as  the 
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special  undertaking  determining  clearly  the  subject  of  dispute 
(compromu)j  the  extent  of  the  arbitral  powers,  and  the  details  to 
be  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
procedure. 

And,  finally,  by  Article  3,  the  treaty  is  limited  to  five  years 
from  the  date  of  signature." 

3.    Compulsory  Arbitration  at  the  Second  Conference 

The  subject  of  arbitration  made  its  formal  appearance  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  together  with  the  participa- 
tion of  Latin  America,  convinced  partisans  of  arbitration'  that 
a  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  with  the  reserves 
of  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor,  would  be  included 
in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  An  objection  advanced  by 
Germany  in  1899  was  that  arbitration  had  not  made  sufficient 
progress  and  was  not  sufficiently  understood  in  order  to  be 
adopted  as  a  compulsory  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. The  fact,  however,  that  many  nations  had  entered 
into  general  treaties  of  arbitration;  that  Germany  itself  had 
negotiated  one  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  another  with  the 
United  States  (although  the  latter  was  unfortunately  not 
ratified  by  the  Senate),  added  to  the  fact  that  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  had  decided,  amid  general  approval, 
four  cases  presented  to  it,  in  two  of  which  Germany  was  a 
suitor,  led  to  the  reasonable  belief  that,  as  Germany  had  found 
the  Permanent  Court  serviceable,  it  would  confess  its  mistake 
of  1899  not  only  by  accepting  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  by  negotiating  a  general  treaty  at  the  Second 
Conference.  Had  not  Dr.  Zom,  Germany's  worthy  represen- 
tative in  1899  and  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Conference, 

>  See  Appendix,  pp.  807-SI4,  for  enumeration  of  the  arbitration  troatiai 
concluded  since  1SD9  in  reliance  upon  Article  19,  and  an  analyau  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  compromis  appears. 

'See  Arbitration  in  Latin-America  (1907),  a  convenient  and  valuable 
tittle  book  piibliahed  during  the  session  of  the  Second  Hngue  Conference 
by  Gonsalo  De  Quesada,  delegate  from  Cuba, and  dedicated  to  the! 
dent  and  members  of  the  Conference. 
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expressed  himself  in  an  article  published  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
for  November,  1906,  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? 

The  various  categories  (of  Article  10  of  the  Russian  pro- 
poaa])  were  entirely  unpolitical.  They  formed  the  subject  of 
a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  and  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous for  a  group  of  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration  (see  the  enumeration  in  the  official  protocol, 
Vol.  IV,  pages  113,  et  seq.)  and  that  a  new  Hague  Conference 
would  rettirn  to  this  subject  is  very  probable.  The  question 
is  also  sufficiently  understood  to  reach  a  decision,  and,  as  far 
as  the  view  of  the  uninitiated  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  Germany  should  maintain  its  former  opposition 
to  the  subject.  In  special  trecUies  this  opposition  has  already  been 
Tenounced  on  the  part  of  Germany.^ 

In  addition  to  the  experience  of  recent  years,  attention  is 
called  to  a  previous  paragraph  where  the  importance  of  Latin- 
America  at  the  Conference  is  mentioned.  The  reason  for  this 
is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  Latin-America 
has  at  all  times  and  with  singular  unanimity  expressed  itself 
in  numerous  special  treaties  and  in  general  treaties,  concluded 
at  important  conferences,  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  difficulties.  For  example,  in  the 
first  Pan-American  Conference  of  1889-1890,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, a  very  careful  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed  by  the 
conference,  although  it  failed  of  ratification  by  the  contracting 
States.'  At  the  second  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  (1901-1902),  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration 
of  pecuniary  claims  was  drawn  up  and  has  been  ratified  by  a 

'  Deutsche  Revue,  November,  1906.  p.  144. 

'  For  &n  account  of  the  First  Pan-American  Cooferenoe,  see  Cjueeads's 
Arbitration  in  Latin-America,  pp.  15-^3. 

In  bis  farewell  address  to  the  Conference  Mr.  Blaine  said:  "If  in  this 
dosing  hour,  the  Conference  had  but  one  deed  to  cel^rate,  we  should 
dare  caU  the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  confident,  solemn  dedica- 
tJOD  of  two  great  Continents  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity  which  has  the 
peace  for  its  foundation.  We  hold  up  this  new  Magna  Charta,  which  abol- 
Mfaes  war  and  institutes  arbitration  between  the  American  Republics,  as 
the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  American  Conference." — Offi- 
cial report  of  the  International  American  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  1167;  Que- 
loc  cit.,  p.  37. 
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number  of  Powers,  including  the  United  States;*  in  1906  tha 
third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  JaneirOi 
reaffirmed  and  urged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  pecuniary 
claims  drafted  by  the  preceding  Conference  at  Mexico,  and  the 
Mexican  delegate  was  instructed  to  present  the  treaty  of 
pecuniary  claims  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  for  its  con- 
sideration. It  is  therefore  suflHciently  clear  why  the  pres- 
ence of  Latin-America  bode  well  for  the  cause  of  arbitration. 
BeoAuse  Pan-America  as  a  unit  was  pledged  to  the  cause, 
it  was  felt  that  the  great  moral,  as  well  as  numerical  sup- 
port which  arbitration  would  thus  receive  might  weU  turn 
the  scales  in  its  favor. 

In  his  address  on  June  22,  1907,  opening  the  proceedings  of  ; 
the  first  commission,  M.  Bourgeois  called  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  arbitration  since  the  first  conference,  stating  that 
33  treaties  of  arbitration  had  been  concluded  between  the 
Signator}'  Powers,  and  expressed  the  hoi^e  that  the  Conference 
might  be  able  to  frame  and  adopt  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory 
arbitration  of  a  less  pronoimced  type  than  those  concluded 
between  several  of  the  contracting  States. 

He  quoted  Dr.  Zom's  statement  of  1899 

when  the  permanent  court  is  established  and  in  working  order, 
the  opportune  moment  will  come  when,  after  individual  ex- 
periences, we  may  enumerate  cases  of  obligatory  arbitration 
for  all, 

and  asked  if  the  opportune  moment  had  not  come.' 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  la  Barra,  of  Mexico,  presented  the 
text  of  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  international 
differences  consisting  solely  of  pecuniary  claims,  negotiated 
by  the  Pan-American  Conference  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on 
January*  30, 1902,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  seventeen  Amer- 


*  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Official  Report  of  the  American  XMegft- 
tioQ  Co  the  Second  IntemaUoDal  Coofereace  of  Americaa  States  (Senate 
Document.  No.  330,  57th  Coograoa,  Ist  Seasion),  pp.  13^143;  Queeada, 
loe.  cit.,  pp.  83-86. 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^i^ice  Inter aatiooale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  VoL  II,  Fint 
Commission,  lit  Madoo  (June  22,  1907). 
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'  lean  states  and  prolonged  till  the  thirtieth  of  December  1912 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nations  represented  at  the 
Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  very  first  session  of  the 
First  Commission  of  the  Conference  the  question  of  compulsory 
arbitration  was  clearly  and  effectively  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  the  indefatigable  partisan  in  1899  as 
in  1907,  and  by  the  Mexican  delegation  as  representative  of 
Pan-America.  Dr.  Zom's  prophecy  of  1906  that  the  question 
would  probably  be  considei-ed  by  the  Conference  was  thus 
realized  in  the  largest  measure,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

The  desire  of  the  Conference  undoubtedly  was  to  negotiate 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration;  for  inasmuch  as  many  States 
had  bound  themselves  individually  by  special  treaties  to  sub- 
mit international  difficulties  to  arbitration,  it  was  felt  possible 
to  reach  a  general  agreement  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  Conference  would,  in  a  single  convention, 
bind  themselves  collectively  to  do  that  which  many  had  agreed 
to  do  individually  in  separate  and  special  treaties.  Thirty- 
three  treaties  of  arbitration,  concluded  from  1899  to  the  date 
of  the  Conference,  showed  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  in 
favor  of  arbitration.  The  ^rhitratinn  f^onvention^concluded 
at^^Q  de  Janeiro  in  19063h'^^^  th<^  Api^rican  cnniinpnt  as 
a  unitjyQ_fayor  of  a  general  tceftty.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
friends  of  arbitration  that  difficulties  might  arise,  but  it  was 
felt  that  a  fair  and  thorough  discussion  of  them  would  suggest 
a  solution,  so  that  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  less  progres- 
sive it  may  be  than  some  special  and  individual  treaties  con- 
cluded between  nations  whose  faith  in  arbitration  is  as  un- 
shaken as  it  is  extreme,  would  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  each  nation  represented  con- 
fessed its  faith  in  arbitration.    The  difficulty  only  arose  when 


*  La  Deuxi^me  Gonf^ence    IntemAtionftle  de   la   Pais,   Vol.  II,  Fint 
Commi—ion,  lit  Seanoo,  June  22, 1907. 
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a  concrete  question  was  presented.  If,  for  example,  it  wis 
proposed  to  arbitrate  all  coafUcts  of  a  legal  nature,  the  objee- 
tion  was  promptly  made  that  the  term  legal  riature  was  rather 
broad;  that  the  dispute  might  involve  political  or  economic 
que^ions.  If  a  concrete  case  were  taken,  such  as  an  agree- 
ment to  submit  pecuniary  claims  where  the  liability  was 
admitted,  some  delegations  objected  that,  while  willing  to 
conclude  a  special  treaty  to  this  effect  with  a  particular  coun- 
try, they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  bind- 
ing themselves  to  all  the  world.  If  it  were  sought  to  exclude 
from  arbitration  questions  involving  independence,  vital  in- 
terest, and  honor,  some  nations,  especially  Germany,  objected 
that  the  obligation  thus  assumed  was  illusory  because  the 
suggestion  of  the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  three  reserva- 
tions might  prevent  arbitration. 

Again,  it  was  insisted  that  an  agreement  to  submit  all  legal 
questions  might  involve  the  duty  to  submit  to  arbitration 
judgments  of  national  courts,  and  that  nations  must  be  veiy 
carefiil  of  the  decisions  or  judgments  of  their  national  tribunals 
lest  a  respect  for  municipal  or  national  justice  be  lost.  If  it 
were  stated  that  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  decision  should  be 
limited  to  the  future  so  as  not  to  be  retroactive,  it  was  replied 
that  a  decision  between  two  contracting  parties  could  not 
bind  the  other  signatories  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  arbi- 
tration, and  that  a  series  of  irreconcilable  decisions  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  future  conflict  and  dissension.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  these  objections  shows  the  serious  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  arbitration,  although 
it  may  be  more  marked  in  a  general  convention  than  in  a 
special  treaty  concluded  between  two  Powers. 

4.    The  Various  Projects  or  Comfulsory  ARBiTR.\Tiopr 

To  set  forth  at  length  and  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  th^ 
Firet  Sub-Commission,  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  of" 
Examination  A,  to  which  arbitration  was  referred,  and  th^ 
final  discussions  of  the  First  Commission  in  plenary 
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would  require  a  volume.  It  is  therefore  proposed  in  the  pres- 
ent account  to  consider  in  brief  but  necessary  detail  the  dis- 
cussions indispensable  to  the  negotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration,  and  to  exclude  extraneous  matters,  which,  though 
interesting  and  indeed  valuable,  are  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  declaration  concerning  obligatory  arbitration  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  Conference. 

In  the  firet  place,  it  may  therefore  bo  said  that  five  different 
projects  of  general  arbitration  were*  presented  to  the  Commis. 
sion  and  that  these  projects  served  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
in  commission  as  will  as  in  the  Committee  of  Examination- 
They  are  as  follows: 

II.    Proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
2,     Proposition  of  Servia. 
3.    Proposition  of  Portugal. 
4.     Proposition  of  Sweden. 
5,    Proposition  of  Brazil. 
Numerous  amendments  were  offered,   numerous  compro- 
misee  suggested,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
however  original  they  nevertheless  related  to  the  five  proposi- 
■tions. 

The  American  proposition*  as  presented  by  Mr.  Choate  on 

July  18,  1907,  represented  the  minimum  requirement  for  a 

treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  namely,  the  submission  of 

^Uegal  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  interpre- 

Htation  and  application  of  treaties  and  conventions;  but  that 

V<tue8tions  affecting  third  States,  not  parties  to  the  controversy 

were  excluded  as  also  questions  involving  the  independence, 

■vital  interests  and  honor  of  the  contracting  parties.     Of  these 

^  reserves  the  parties  themselves  were  to  be  the  sole  judges.    It  is 

evident,  therefore,  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  project  pre- 

aented  by  the  American  delegation  was  practically  the  Franco- 

Jritish   treaty  of  1903.     The  important  and  sole  difference 

ly  in  the  fact  that  a  subsequent  article  of  the  American  proj- 

^Ia  Deuxi^me  Conf^renoe  IntemAtioaaJe  de  la  Paix,  1007,  Vol.  11,  First 
Annex  20. 
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ect  provided  that  the  compromis  should  be  framed  in  accor 
ance  with  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  contracting  States, ' 
a  formula  devised  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  and  generally  the  internal  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  respective 
countries,  may  properly  determine  in  last  instance  the  ques- 
tion to  be  submitted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  action  of  the 
American  Senate  in  amending  "special  agreements"  to  read 
"special  treaty'*  made  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate  necessarj' 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  compromis,  thus  raising  to  the  formal- 
ity and  dignity  of  a  treaty  that  which  might  be  and  ordinarily 
is  considered  a  matter  of  arbitral  procedure  for  the  foreign 
oflBces  of  the  contracting  coimtries.  This  article  may  appear 
superfluous,  because  it  is  clearly  understood  that  any  interna- 
tional agreement  to  be  binding  must  be  negotiated  by  the 
proper  internal  organ.  If  unnecessary  or  superfluous,  its 
presence  could  only  be  objectionable  in  a  formal  or  literal 
sense,  but  if  it  facilitated  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  its 
presence  would  be  amply  justified.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
this  clause  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and  it  was  only 
retained  in  the  draft  of  the  convention  after  much  discussion 
and  difficulty. 

On  behalf  of  Servia/  M.  Milovanovitch  stated  in  substance 
that  stipulations  determining  the  rights  and  duties  between 
sovereign  States  should  be  clear  and  precise,  and  that  therefore 
the  Servian  proposition  enumerated  and  limited  the  cases  to 
which  obligatory  arbitration  extends.  The  negative  formula 
of  reserves  concerning  essential  interests  or  the  honor  of  the 
States  should  be  rejected  because  too  vague.  This  proposition 
embraced  the  differences  which  result  from  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  all  international  acts  regulating  commercial, 
economic,  administrative  and  judicial  relations  among  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims  between 
the  States,  or  between  a  State  and  the  subject  or  citisen  of 


'La  Deuxi&me  Conference  Intem&tionale  de  1&  Fux,  1907,  Vol.  11,  First 
Commioflion,  Annex  18. 
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Other  States,  provided,  however,  that  in  this  latter  category 
the  national  tribunals  were  not  competent. 

The  proposition*  presented  by  Portugal  was  expressly  stated 
by  the  Delegation  of  that  State  to  be  the  project  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  which  was  itself  based  upon  Article  10  of 
the  Russian  project  presented  to  the  First  Conference.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  the  renunciation  by  the  signatory 
nations  of  reserves  in  certain,  clearly  determined  categories  of 
cases  which  the  nations  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  project  was  made 
by  the  Marquis  of  Soveral  on  presenting  his  project  at  the  fifth 
session  of  the  Fifth  Sub-Commission  held  on  July  IG,  1907. 

On  introducing  the  proposition  of  the  Swedish  Delegation, 
M.  de  Hammarskjold  stated  that  its  intention  was  to  render 
arbitration  compulsory  for  questions  of  a  legal  nature  and 
especially  in  questions  of  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  international  conventions^  provided  that  the  controveraiee 
did  not  involve  vital  interests  or  independence.  But  the 
Swedish  delegation  believed  it  possible,  and  indeed  advisable 
to  submit  to  arbitration  certain  questions  which  did  not  involve 
questions  of  vital  interest  and  independence,  and,  that  by  ex- 
prefis  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  right  to  invoke 
thcfie  reserves  should  be  specifically  renounced  in  the  following 
enumerated  categories:  first,  in  cases  of  pecuniary  claims 
when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  admitted ;  second,  in  case 
of  pecuniary  claims  involving  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  conventions  of  all  kinds  between  the  parties  in  controversy; 
third,  in  case  of  pecuniary  claims  arising  from  acts  of  war, 
civil  war  or  pacific  blockade,  the  arrest  of  strangers  or  the 
seizure  of  their  property;  but  that  an  agreement  to  submit 
thcee  controversies  to  arbitration  should  not  in  any  way  pre- 
vent  the  parties  from  submitting  other  cases  covered  by  exist- 
ing special  agreements  or  treaties  of  arbitration.' 

<L*  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  ta  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  U,  First 
ComxDiMioD,  Annex  10. 

>La  Deuxitoie  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  11.  Firrt 
Cocnmisdon,  Anuez  22. 
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Th«  IkMiliiui  pro(09itioD*pfeoented  on  the  twenty-mntlidqr 
of  Julj',  lyiC,  rt^Antni  the  right  of  the  Signatory  Pamea  to 
ftivm  arbitration  until  i^xxl  offices  or  mediation  as  well  as  dipk>- 
OkMtjr  had  bean  tm^d  and  tailed,  and  excluded  from  the  t 
of  OOBftputrary  arbitfatko  questions  affecting  the  independenee^'^ 
lifritorial  kllogrilx,  eaBenlial   interests,   internal   laws  aisd 
iHthtttiODiB  as  well  as  the  interest  of  third  powers.    Further, 
ta  WW  of  dUhraiMl  affecting  the  rights  of  inhabited  terri- 
loiita  arblUatioB  ahoukl  only  be  compulsory  with  the  previouB 
OQIMMUU  of  the  ifihabitants  interested  in  the  controversy; 
•aeh  party  v^  lalereaC  had  the  right  hnally  to  decide  whe 
Um  awlrovengf  imvotved  its  independence,  territorial  integrity,^ 
lla  OMQlial  ifclwiBh  oar  its  institutions.    The  Brazilian  dele- 
iMkM  slated  that  the  eoBipulmy  arbitration  of  controver 
ol  a  ju^ttcud  naturv  or  involving  the  interpretation  of  treatiea] 
ahouhl  U>  p(\;M$pt?cUv«  not  retroactive,  and,  therefore,  could 
lol  a(»|4y  to  eoatiov«Mes  aln^ady  pending.     It  will  be  noted 
that   the   Hraaihan  pioposition  confined  arbitration  within 
iiagttkrty  lanov  hniila^  aaoL  as  M.  de  Martens  pointed  out, 
wmM  aaeaKida  bmax  ^mA  important  eases  susceptible  of  arbi-' 
ttatiou  and  whkh    had  actually  been  arbitrated  in  recent 

BeilMO  pMrilg  to  Ihft  fSOMil  discassion,  it  should  be  said 
thai  tli»  dihtatlDa  of  Qmea  deelared  itself  favorable  to  the 
nMBtaaaaoa  of  the  luoilaonii  of  Article  It)  of  the  Convention 
olJ^lf  tt^  Vm^  hm  axpnflBod  the  behel  that  special  treatie^J 
eoaehidedl  bo4w<<i  the  ^Mws  are  preferable  to  a  general 
Inafty  whidi  would  be  itetrictvd,  that  is,  less  comprehensive 
and  pngnamrt  than  spoekl  treaties  between  two  Pov 
Hovever.  in  ease  the  rnafnTimnii  ahouid  prefer  to  take  a  step  in  "^ 


■  ol  SI  ti«  Mart^iw  wm  tv«n 


a«  la  Pux.  1907.  Vol.  11,  Fint 


}  pointed ,  for  th«  B  raxilian 
Mtol  tfaoquertiona  whidiJ 
hA««b«KtlMMbjMleltt||^v«aiMnlai«aRJbnad«red  id  the  ooune  of  ^ 
tbe  aiiK^eeath  ecDtary.***|ift  DMaolMe  OnMnDes  IntcraatiozsAle  de  U 
P^ix.  1907.  *-- T  Tt  Pnni— iH  Ynl  I  p  tiff 
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advance  and  to  conclude  a  general  treaty,  the  Delegation 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 10  of  the  propositions  presented  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment on  July  5,  1899,  to  the  Third  Commiasion  of  the  First 
Conference.  This  project,  it  will  be  remembered,  enumerated 
the  cases  which,  as  far  as  they  did  not  concern  vital  interests 

i  and  the  honor  of  States,  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

'  The  list  comprehends,  in  addition  to  pecuniary  claims  when 

I  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  recognized  by  the  parties,  differ- 
ences concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  cate- 
gories of  general  treaties.    Article  10  was  therefore  printed  as 

,  a  proposition  and  as  such  presented  to  the  commission. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Greek  delegation  expressed  itself  in 
favor  of  special  treaties  rather  than  a  general  convention. 
This  view  was  the  view  of  the  German  delegation  and  was 
presented  with  great  force  and  fullness  in  an  address  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  delivered  at  the  seventh  session  of 
the  Sub-Commission,  held  on  July  23, 1907.    He  stated  that 

A  general  ftrhitration  clause  which,  between  two  nations,  defines 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  rights  and  duties  flowing  therefrom, 
may  be  too  vague  and  consequently  inapplicable  in  a  world 
treaty; 

that  the  elasticity  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  exceptions  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  namely,  "honor,  vital  interests  and 
independence,"  was  so  great  that  in  a  treaty  signed  by  a 
great  number  of  countries  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  and  to  numerous  disputes;  that  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  invoke  the  reserves  of  honor,  vital 
intereets  and  independence  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  especially  so  in  countries  where  the 
deci^on  is  in  the  province  of  some  legislative  body.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  word  "compulsory"  in  a 
universal  provision  '*  binding  in  its  form  but  not  in  sub- 
stance "  involved  no  greater  compulsion  than  the  wording 
of  the  Convention  of  1899  to  the  effect  that 


dSd  BOl  eoneeni  honor  or  viUl 
oould  be  applied 
sUtod  Uul,  after  ascertAinmg 
lor  tbem  in  a  general 
Id  btng  flodi  agreement  within 
of  a  universal  character  which 
many  of  the  Poweis  have  agned,  citing  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  conTaitaons,  etc.;  that  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  tad  that  the  ontlbnmty  of  thdr  application  might 
be  endangered  by  cootzadictQfy  awanls,  and  means  devised 
of  piedudi]^  such  an  eventuality.  He  caUed  attention 
to  the  ififfieuhy  of  provfafing  in  a  general  treaty  a  court 
competent  to  conskler  oooventionB  rebtiQg  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  govenunents  and  thoee  determining  the  relations 
of  their  citiiens  or  subjects,  which  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  courts^  and  treatiee  concerning  technical 
matters  where  the  servicee  of  specialists  would  be  required, 
which  difficulties,  he  stated,  did  not  exist  in  treaties  concluded 
between  the  two  nations  concerned.  He  closed  his  address 
by  stating  that 

we  are  ready  to  examine  conscientiously  and  impartially  the 
propositions  which  have  abeady  been  made  and  those  which 
may  yet  be  presented  on  this  subject,' 

The  attitude  of  Germany  in  favor  of  special  con^'entions 
divided  the  Conference  into  two  groups.  The  statement  that 
Germany  while  criticising  and  rejecting  the  reserves  of  inde- 
pendence, vital  interests  and  honor,  would  examine  without 
parti  pris  lists  of  subjects  led  to  a  belief  that  an  enumeration 
of  subjects  based  upon  the  Portuguese  proposition  would  be 
accepted. 

It  became  evident  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 

'  Lft  Deoziime  Conference  Intemation&le  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  11,  Pint 
OommiMioD,  First  Sub-Commission.  7th  Session,  July  23.  1907. 
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Committee  of  Examination  A,  to  which  the  various  projects 
were  referred,  that  unanimity  was  out  of  the  question;  for 
Germany  stated  in  positive  and  formal  terms  that,  although  it 
was  a  partisan  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  would  continue 
to  conclude  special  treaties  of  arbitration  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  it  would  not  be  a  party  to  a  general  or  world  treaty; 
that  the  inability  to  reach  an  agreement  meant  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  ripe  for  agreement,  and  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  attempt  to  resolve  the  question  before  its  time,  for 
Bin  accepting,  prematurely,  compulsory  arbitration,  discord 
would  be  sown  among  the  nations.  The  German  delegation 
formulated  its  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

I  Article  16b  signifies  that  in  disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  a  series  of  international  treaties 
and  conventioas  arbitration  will  be  obligatory  without  any 
reser\*alion.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  committee  of  ex- 
amination to  examine  carefully  the  innumerable  international 
stipiilations  which  are  contained  in  the  Ust.  And^  nevertheless, 
to  our  mind,  such  an  examination  would  have  been  indispens- 
able. 

We  have  pointed  out  certain  grave  objections  which  would 
not  fail  to  appear: 

1.  Contradictory  arbitral  sentences  concerning  interpreta- 
tion of  universal  treaties  will  menace  even  the  existence  of  these 
treaties; 

2.  Arbitral  sentences  which  are  contrary  to  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  national  tribunals  called  upon  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  international  treaties  would  create  an  impossible 
situation; 

3.  Arbitral  sentences  requiring  that  a  State  should  modify 
its  le^slation  in  virtue  of  an  international  treaty  might  provoke 

■  serious  conflicts  with  legislative  bodies. 
None  of  these  questions  have  been  decided  in  the  drafting 
committee. 

The  German  Government  is  disposed  to  insert  in  interna- 
tional treaties  where  proper  the  obligatory  compromis  clause 
for  stipulations  which  allow  of  it,  but  it  could  not  undertake 
in  a  world  treaty  engagements  whose  extent  and  effect  it  is 
absointely  impossible  to  foresee.^ 


'  L*  Deuxi&me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907|  Aotes  ei  Doeu- 
nU.  Vol.  I,  p.  476. 
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Austria-Hungary,  which  had  favorably  considered  the  m 
tiation  of  a  general  treaty,  wavered  and  eventiially  opposed  it. 

Italy,  which  had  the  distinction  of  negotiating  more  treaties 
of  arbitration  than  any  other  Power,  began  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  a  general  treaty  in  the  presence  of  the  opposition  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  Triple  Alliance  was 
evidently  as  binding  in  1907  as  in  1899.' 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Greece  and  Koumania  opposed  the 
draft  treaty  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  it  was  known 
that  some  delegations  not  represented  in  the  conmiittee 
would  in  commission  vote  against  the  draft.  Austria-Hun- 
gary therefore  proposed  and  supported  by  argument  a  proposi- 
tion, which,  relegating  arbitration  to  the  future,  bound  the 
Powers  to  communicate  at  some  future  time  the  lists  of  sub- 
jects which  they  would  be  willmg  to  arbitrate  without  reservi 


After  having  conscientiously  weighed  the  question  of  arbi 
tration,  the  Conference  has  ended  by  convincing  it^lf  that 
certain  matters  rigorously  determined  were  susceptible  of  being 
submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restrictions 
and  that  it  is  exactly  the  disputes  similar  to  these  matters  and 
especially  the  interpretation  or  application  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions — or  parts  of  conventions — which  lend 
themselves  most  esf>ecially  to  this  means  of  solution. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matters  in  question  being  of  a  more 
or  less  technical  character,  every  decision  on  the  extent  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  institution  of  obligatory  recourse 


1 


1  There  are  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor  is  mfluencing  the  mind« 
of  hiii  allies — the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Roumaaia — 
leading  them  to  oppose  it  [arbitration].  —Andrew  D  White's  Autobiography, 
Vol.  II,  p.  294. 

There  seema  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  German  Emperor  is  opposing 
arbitration,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work  of  the  Conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with  him.  Count  Nigra, 
who  ia  personally  devoted  to  arbitration,  allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr. 
Holla.— Ibid.,  p.  298. 

Count  Nigra  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personaUy  meet  earnestly  in 
favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  clear  that  his  position  was  complicated  by 
the  relations  of  his  country  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  same  difficulty  was  observable  in  the  case  of  Count  Welsersheimb, 
the  representative  of  Austria,  the  third  ally  in  the  combination  of  which 
Germany  is  the  head. — ^Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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to  arbitration  might  be  introduced,  Bhould^  however,  be  preceded 
by  a  study  which,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  very  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Conference 
and  could  only  be  confided  to  experts.  The  Conference  there- 
fore invites  the  governments,  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  at 
The  Hague,  to  submit  to  serious  examination  and  profound  study 
the  question  of  obligatory  arbitration.  This  study  shall  ter- 
minate at  .....  at  which  date  the  powers  represented 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  shall  notify  each  other,  by 
means  of  the  Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  matters 
which  they  are  ready  to  make  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion/ 

It  should  be  said  that  the  delegation  of  Switzerland  pre- 
sented a  project  which  in  a  larger  or  lesser  extent  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  modified  British  and  American  propositions.* 

Count  Tomielli  had  likewise  made  a  proposition  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature  provided  the  draft  of  the  committee  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  commission.  He  did  not,  however, 
request  a  vote  in  the  committee,  but  reserved  his  right  to 
bring  the  text  to  the  formal  notice  of  the  commission.  The 
Italian  proposition  is  as  follows: 

The  Signatory  Powers  assert  that  the  principle  of  obligatory 
arbitration  is  applicable  to  disputes  which  have  not  been  settled 
by  diplomatic  means,  and  which  concern  legal  questions  and 
above  all  question  of  interpretation  or  application  of  inter- 
national conventions. 

They  agree  consequently  to  submit  the  application  of  obliga- 
tory arbitrntion  to  a  profound  study  as  soon  as  possible*  This 
study  shall  be  concluded  by  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1908, 
at  which  date,  and  even  before,  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  will  notify  each  other,  by  means  of 
the  Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  subjects  which 
they  are  ready  to  make  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration.' 


*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Intemationale  de  la  Paix.  1007,  Actes  et  Docu- 
menU,  VoL  I,  pp.  482-4S3. 
»  IbkL.  pp.  478.  480^90. 

'  La  Deuxitoie  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Aetes  et  Docu- 
Vol.  I,  p.  496. 
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5-     Discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Examivatiox  A 

An  analysis  of  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  of 
tion  shows  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  twofold  division 
Firsts  those  concerning  arbitration  in  general,  and»  second, 
those  concerning  the  immediate  propositions  presented  for 
eventual  adoption  by  the  Conference  in  conventional  form. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  the 
first  group,  and  then  pass  in  review  the  various  articles  and 
propositions  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a  formal  convention 
submitted  to  the  First  Commission. 

first.  M.  Asser  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  cases  enumerated  in  the  Portuguese  proposition  were 
susceptible  of  judicial  treatment  by  national  tribunals  and  that 
the  relation  of  the  judgments  of  the  national  courts  to  arbitral 
decisions  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  M.  Lam- 
masch  recognized  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  delicacy 
and  that  a  clause  like  the  following  would,  if  adopted,  obvial 
the  difficulty  referred  to: 


It  is  understood  that  in  the  cases  enumerated  ....  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  not  be  competent  to  reform  or  to 
invalidate  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  of  the  contracting  Pow- 
ers, but  that  its  r6ie  should  be  directly  limited  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  conventional  provision  in  dispute.  However,  this 
interpretation  would  serve  to  guide  the  authorities  of  the 
Powers  between  which  arbitration  arose  in  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  provision  in  question. 

Second.  In  the  next  place  Baron  Maischall  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  very  often  treaties  contain  provisions 
which  obhge  one  or  the  other  country  to  take  certain  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  action;  that  administrative  action  was 
not  likely  to  cause  difficulty,  but  that  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative action  might  expose  a  State  to  great  inconvenience, 
because  an  arbitral  decision  might  require  an  act  of  the 
lature  to  give  full  effect  to  the  decision,  and  should  the 
lature  refuse  to  pass  the  act,  the  international  tension  would 
be  great,  because  the  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  a  seeming 
violation  of  an  international  duty. 


legis-  I 
ience,  J 
leguh^ 
Iegi»-" 
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Third.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  effect  which  the 
arbitral  decision  between  two  Powers  might  have  upon  aU 
the  Powers  parties  to  the  arbitration  convention. 

As  these  three  questions  were  considered  at  great  length  and 
occupied  the  committee  during  several  entire  sessions,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  each  in  turn  and  at  some  length. 

The  question  concerning  judgments  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee, composed  of  Messrs.  Fusinato,  Asser  and  de  Merey, 
which,  in  its  report^  proposed  to  limit  the  cases  of  obligatory 
arbitration  to 

differences  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  con- 
ventions concluded  or  to  be  concluded  and  enumerated  herein- 
after, as  far  as  they  refer  to  engagements  which  can  be  directly 
ezecuUd  by  the  Government  or  Us  administrative  organs. 

It  was  explained  that  the  language  adopted  was  intended  to 
exclude,  by  necessary  implication,  the  suboLiisaion  to  arbitra- 
tion of  international  differences  arising  from  treaties  or  con- 
ventions in  all  cases  in  which  the  national  tribunals  were  com- 
petent. The  clause  in  italics  in  the  above  paragraph  gave 
rise  to  prolonged  discussion  in  the  committee.  Eventually  it 
took  the  form  of  an  article  worded  as  follows: 

It  is  understood  that  conventional  stipulations  .  .  ,  . 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  without  reserve,  as  far  as  they 
refer  to  engagements  which  should  be  executed  directly  by  the 
Governments  or  by  their  administrative  organs. 

This  article,  however,  was  objected  to  as  defective,  in  that 
the  effect  of  the  arbitral  decision  to  be  reached  was  not  defined. 
Sir  Edward  Fry  and  M.  Milovanovitch  proposed  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

It  is  understood  that  arbitral  sentences,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  Questions  entering  within  the  competence  of  national  justice, 
shall  only  have  an  interpretative  value  without  any  retroactive 
effect  upon  anterior  judicial  decisions. 

This  proposition  was  presented  and  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  preceding,  although  an  analysis  of  the  texts  of  both 
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articles  shows  that  they  deal  with  two  diflFerent  phases  of  the 
question  and  are  not  in  tenns  inconsistent. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  namely,  the  duty  of  a  | 
State  to  modify  its  legislation  in  order  to  give  effect  to  an , 
arbitral  decision,  it  may  be  said,  as  was  constantly  said  in  the  < 
committee^  that   the  difficulty  is  not  inherent  in  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration;  that  it  presents  itself  in  the  same  form 
and  with  equal  importance  in  any  special  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  between  any  two  Powers. 

In  regard  to  the  third  matter^  namely,  the  effect  of  an  arbitral 
judgment  upon  Powers  other  than  those  parties  to  the  litiga- ; 
tion,  and,  therefore,  concluded  by  the  judgment,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  M.  Fusinato  that  the  arbitral  judgment,  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  interpretation  of  a  convention,  should  have^ 
the  same  value  as  the  convention  itself,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
observed,  excluding  therefrom  private  rights  acquired  before , 
the  deUvery  of  the  decision.    When  the  arbitral  judgment  i 
concerned   the  validity  or  interpretation  of  a  convention  ] 
between  several  States,  the  parties  between  whom  the  judg- 
ment  is   pronounced   should  be  held  to  communicate  im-' 
mediately  the  text  to  the  other  contracting  Parties;  if  three- 
quarters  of  the  contracting  States  declare  their  acceptance  of  i 
the  interpretation,  this  interpretation  should  be  obligatory  for  ; 
all.    In  the  contrary  case,  the  judgment  would  only  have  i 
value  between  the  litigant  parties  and  only  for  the  case  as  J 
presented. 

M.  Asser  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Article  56  of  the 
convention  of  July  29,  1899,  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
First  Conference  had  considered  the  question.  This  article  is 
as  follows: 

The  awards  shall  be  obligatory  only  upon  the  parties  who 
have  concluded  the  arbitration  agreement.  When  there  is  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  an  agreement,  entered  into 
by  other  Powers  besides  the  parties  in  litigation,  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  shall  notify  the  other  Powers  which  have  sig^ned 
the  agreement,  of  the  special  agreement  which  they  have  con- 
cluded. Each  one  of  these  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.     If  one  or  more  among  them  avail 
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themselves  of  this  perrQission,  the  interpretation  in  the  judg- 
ment becomes  obligatory  upon  them  also. 

He  believed  that  a  combination  of  this  article  with  M,  Fusi- 
nato's  propoeition  would  equitably,  as  well  as  legally,  solve 
the  diflSculties  indicated.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee which  reported  the  following  text,  which  met  with 
approval: 

If  all  the  Signatory  States  of  one  of  the  conventions  enu- 
merated above  are  parties  to  a  litigation  coocerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  convention,  the  arbitral  judgment  shall  have  the 
same  value  as  the  convention  itself  and  shall  be  equally  observed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  litigation  arises  only  between  several 
of  the  Signatory  States,  the  parties  in  litigation  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Signatory  Powers,  which  have  the  right  to  intervene 
in  the  suit. 

The  arbitral  judgment  thus  pronounced  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  the  Signatory  States 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  litigation.  If  they  accept 
unanimously  the  interpretation  of  the  point  in  controversy, 
this  interpretation  shall  be  obligatory  for  all  and  shall  have  the 
same  value  as  the  convention  itself.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
judgment  shall  only  decide  the  case  which  has  been  the  object 
of  Utigation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  convention  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  clauses  of  arbitration  already  contained  in  existing 
treaties. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  M.  Fusinato  proposed  that  the 
following  four  paragraphs  be  added  to  the  third  paragi'aph  of 
the  above  by  way  of  continuation  and  elaboration: 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  recording  adherence  to  the 
principle  established  by  the  award  in  the  case  cont^mplat-ed 
in  paragraph  3  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  as  follows: 
If  it  is  a  question  of  a  convention  establishing  a  union  with 
I  a  spedal  bureau,  the  parties  which  have  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  transmit  the  text  of  the  award  to  the  special 
bureau  through  the  nation  within  whose  territory  the  bureau 
has  its  seat.  The  bureau  shall  word  the  text  of  the  article  of 
the  convention  in  conformity  with  the  award,  and  shall  com- 
municate it  through  the  same  channel  to  the  Signatory  Powers 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  latter 
unanimously  accept  the  text  of  the  article,  the  bureau  shall 
draw  up  a  record  of  such  acceptance,  a  certified  copy  of  which 
shall  be  transmitted  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 
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The  pfopueitkM  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  the 
four  pangniifas  were  added,  thm  oGDehxfiDg  the  sub ject  in^ 

The  varioQs  paragraphs  ab^eady  quoted  hkdicate  the  final 
iriewaoftheeommitteeapGotheqQestioosof  ageoeral  nature 
inheieoA  in  arfaitalMif  whether  H  begeDcral  or  special.  The 
eommittee  theieiqxn  took  up  the  Tarious  pfojeets  submitted 
m  order  to  ebborate  a  cooTentioG  for  submj&sioQ  to  the  oom- 
miaBioiL 

Tbe  American  df4egntifin  prPHpnted,  h  will  be  remembened, 
a  proposhioo  embodjong  the  usual  formula  of  arbitration 
with  the  reserreB  of  iDdependence,  vital  interests  and  boDOC- 
As  the  committee  pffeferred  to  consider  a  list  of  concrete  caset 
m  which  the  nations  agreed  in  advance  to  renounce  reservei 
and  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitr&tioD  without  reserve, 
the  Ameiican  delegation  took  nopaitintheeariydianuaBionof 
tbe  committee.  At  a  hterperiod^theddegatioD^was  authorised 
to  accept  lists  without  reserve,  provided,  however,  that  any 
cases  presented  should  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Sea- 
ate  of  the  United  States  and  be  binding  upon  the  United 
States  only  after  such  ratification.  In  pursuance  of  the  in- 
stniction  referred  to,  a  project  for  an  arbitration  treaty  includ- 
ing lists  was  presented  by  the  American  delegation  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  discoasioQ.  In  this  project^  however,  the  usual 
reserves  were  maintained  except  for  tbe  concrete  cases,  and 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  co^jerate  in  the  establishment  of 

*  Ia  Deuzatec  Ccnf^TBOB  iBtsaaUoaale  de  U  Paiz.  1907,  Act«B  •!  Do«tt- 
OMBta,  VoL  I.  p.  SM. 
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the  eompromis  was  aspecially  reserved.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  British  delegation  expressed  its  preference  for 
the  simple  American  formula  both  in  the  commission  and  in 
the  committee,  but  seeing  that  the  committee  preferred  the 
list  of  cases  with  renunciation  of  the  reserves,  Great  Britain 
likewise  presented  a  draft  of  treaty  based  upon  the  Portuguese 
or  Interparliamentary  project. 

Aa  the  members  of  the  committee  only  desired  to  make  the 
renunciation  for  the  concrete  cases  to  be  specified  in  the  con- 
vention and  to  maintain  the  reserves  in  all  other  cases,  Articles 
1  and  2  of  the  American  proposition  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  as  the  first  or  introductory  articles  of  the  proposed 
convention.  The  third  article  of  the  Portuguese  proposition 
required  the  renunciation  of  the  reserves  in  disputes  arising 
over  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Attention  waa 
called  to  the  fact  that  commerce  covered  a  very  wide  field,  and 
that  it  might  happen  that  many  provisions  of  commercial 
treaties  were  of  a  political  or  economic  rather  than  legal 
nature.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  its 
consideration,  and  M.  Hammarskjold,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  the  following: 

Obligatory  arbitration,  rejected  for  conventions  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  whose  domain  is  too  vast  and  too  com- 
plex, might  be  proposed  for  the  interpretation  of  tariff  conven- 
tions; clauses  stipulating  the  right  of  strangers  to  exercise 
commercial  navigation,  either  general  or  under  certain  restric- 
tions; clauses  relating  to  taxes  required  of  merchant  vessels 
(wharfage,  lighthouse,  pilotage),  to  duties  and  taxes  involved 
in  cases  of  general  average  or  of  shipwreck;  clauses  concerning 
the  weighing  and  measuring  vessels;  clauses  stipulating  the 
■asimilation  of  strangers  to  nationals  in  matters  of  taxes  and 
imposts;  clauses  relating  to  the  right  of  strangers  to  engage  in 
commerce  or  industry,  to  exercise  the  liberal  professions  in  case 
of  direct  concession  or  an  assimilation  to  nationals;  clauses 
fftipuiating  the  right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  and  possess  prop- 
erty.' 

r     *  L*  Deuzitoie  Cotif^r«Dee  XntemAtioiuJe  <le  U  P«iz,  1907,  Actes  et  Oocu- 
mmts.  Vol.  I,  p.  475. 
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The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
crete cases  preoested  in  the  various  projects  hfiore  tt. 

The  British  dek^fttioa  proposed  to  separate  the  lists  into 
two  categories,  the  6rst  to  conast  of  those  eases  or  subjects 
which  were  unanimoaaly  accepted.  For  the  seoood  oategKyf 
a  protocol  was  proposed  which  would  enumerate,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  cases  susceptible  of  arbitration  and  the 
names  of  the  States  signing  the  convention,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  in  which  the  new  subjects  might  be  added  to  the 
list.  As  the  proposed  convention  was  built  up  around  Article 
16  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  which  provided  for  arbitration  as 
the  most  equitable  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  settling 
international  difficulties,  the  first  two  articles  voted  were 
termed  16a  and  16b.  According  to  the  British  plan«  an 
article  stipulating  the  existence  of  certain  cases  in  which  the 
reserves  might  be  renounced  would  be  16c;  the  articles  in 
which  the  reserves  actually  were  renounced  would  be  IGd, 
and  the  article  referring  to  the  additional  objects  susceptible 
of  arbitration  without  reserve  would  be  16e.  The  proposition 
to  annex  the  protocol  was  adopted  in  committee  by  10  votcf 
to  5  and  3  abstentions,  and  the  protocol  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  4  and  2  abstentions. 

The  .American  proposition  provided  that  in  each  case  the 
Signatory  Powers  shall  frame  a  special  agreement  (compromif) 
in  conformity  with  the  constitutions  and  laws,  respectively, 
of  the  Signatory  Powers,  determining  clearly  the  object  of 
the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the  Powers  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
procedure  and  the  delaj's  to  be  observed  in  constituting  the 
arbitral  tribunal.  The  matter  of  the  camprornis  was  discussed 
at  great  length  both  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  and  ia 
the  plenary  commission.  In  introducing  the  American  projwt 
in  the  first  commission,  Mr.  Choate  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  compromis,  and  reserved  the  right  of  thft 
Senate  to  pass  upon  it.^ 


'  Article  m  providea  thAt,  in  meh  om8  th»t  majr  sme  m  tpecitX  agn^ 
ment  or  protoool  ahaU  be  eoacluded  by  the  purtie*  in  eonfonnity  with  the 
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The  objection  to  the  article  providing  the  compromis  was 
and  is  that  the  treaty  of  arbitration  binds  both  parties  to  con* 
elude  the  cornpromis ;  that  by  this  treaty  the  foreign  country 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  compromis  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  arbitral  procedure  is  bound  immediately  to  con- 
clude the  compronois,  whereas,  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
until  the  proper  branch  of  its  Government  shall  have  estab- 
lished it.  ITie  Atnerican  delegation  failed  to  undt?rstand  how 
one  nation  could  be  bound  and  the  other  not ;  for  the  comr 
promis,  as  determined  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  would  be 
binding  upon  both  or  neither,  and  that  the  inequaUty  referred 
'  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  insertion  of  the  compromis  was 
non-existent.  This  view  of  the  article  concerning  the  cornn 
pramis  raised  great  objections  in  committee  and  in  commission, 
and  seemed  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  against  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  The  article  was  however 
adopted. 

The  convention  ultimately  accepted  by  the  committee  was 
based  upon  the  amended  American  and  British  proposition  and 
was  kno^KTi  as  the  Anglo-American  project. 

The  committee  of  examination  to  which  the  various  proj- 
ecte  concerning  compulsory  arbitration  were  referred  con- 
Bsted  of  representatives  of  eighteen  states,  and  it  was  agreed 

I  eoostitutioD  or  laws  of  the  respective  parties  determining  precisely  the 
iffubjcct  of  the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  and  the 
Iproeedurc  and  details  to  be  observed  in  whatever  concerns  the  constitution 
I  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 

The  form  of  this  article  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  constitutional  needs 
t  d  securing  for  every  such  agreement  or  protocol  before  it  can  beconte  effeo* 
jtive,  the  approval  of  some  other  department  of  the  Government hettidesthe 
lone  which  signs  the  agreement  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  For 
^naUmnce,  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  as  is 
Bv«d  other  departments  of  government  in  many  other  states. — ^Ad- 
I  of  Mr.  Choate  before  the  First  Sub-Commisaion  of  the  First  Commis- 
;  July  18,  1907. 
The  question  of  the  compromis  was  elaborately  discussed  by  another 
Dber  of  the  American  delegation,  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  A, 
\  14th  Seadoo,  August  31,  1907;  in  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  First  Commis- 
lioo,  7lh  Si^asion,  October  7,  1907.  See  also,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference 
Iat«matioaaIe  de  la  Paix.  1907,  Actes  et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4S7-4S9. 
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^iktX  €oly  those  maJb^KiB  of  MfiiiiBlnMi  should  be  rvpcrtedt 
for  ito  eooadenrtioii  which  recei\*ed  «&  < 

[iDteflBftjonty  of  the  States  repreaented — that  is^tenoroff 
Seven  subjects  recdved  this  vote  sikI  were  nton' 
[for  inseitmi  in  the  aitiek  ptovisio&aUy  numbered  Vi 
>  Hie  flubjeetB  thus  accepted  were:     (1)  gmtuitous  and  r^ofO 

ad  sflBiBtance  of  bdigeiit  sick  (12-^-2  stetentioDB);  (B 
^  ioteiiHitioiial  protectioD  of  labor  (12-^—2   abet-entioci^^   ^ 

means  of  preventing  collisions  oq  the  seas  (12-^4-2  absten:  '- 

(4)  wdf^tfi  and  measures  (12-4-2  abst^itions) ;  (5)  guigiDg^ 
(12-4-2  abetentions) ;  (6)  wages  and  effects  oideemti 

mOon  (12-4-2  abstentions);  (7)  protection  <A  literary  tf' 

artistic  property  (l(M-4  abstentions).* 

6.  Discussion*  in  (TomassioK 

After  weeks  of  labor  and  profound  discussion,  the  (^)ninut«<( 
of  Examination  reported  to  the  First  Commission  in  pleniiy 
session  a  project  based  upon  the  %'arious  propositions  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.     The  Portugua« 
project  was,  as  previously  stated,  based  upon  Article  10  «iiich 
had  failed  in  1899  and  the  project  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.     The  amended  American  and  British  projects  referred 
to  the  Portuguese  project,  and  the  convention  presented  to 
the  First  (Commission  was  therefore  the  common  project  of  the 
three  delegations  as  amended  and  drafted  by  the  Ck)mmitt«e 
of  Examination.     In  the  commission.  Baron  Marschall  voo 
Bieberstein  undertook  the  arduous  duty  of  opposing  the  com- 
vention  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Conference  to  negotiate,  and  in  this  difficult  and  thank- 
less task  he  was  ably  assisted  by  M.  de  Merey,  who  had  pre- 

*  Pecuniary  claims  involviog  the  interpretatioa  or  application  of  ooa' 
ventioofl  of  all  kinds  bet-ween  the  parties  in  controversy  received  S  for* 
6  against  and  4  abstentions.  In  commission  it  fared  better,  reoeiving  ^1 
for,  S  against  and  5  abstentions,  and.  aa  will  appear  later,  waa  added  to 
the  proposed  list  in  the  project  of  convention  aa  finally  drafted  and  adopUd 
by  the  commission. 

For  the  bucceasive  steps  by  which  agreement  was  reached  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  votes  on  each  proposition,  see  La  Conference  Interoft- 
tionale  de  la  Paix.  1007,  Act«s  et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pt,.  474-510 
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iy  stated  that  Austria-Hungary  would  show  by  its  vote 

%%  its  support  of  obligatory  arbitration  was  not  Platonic. 

Beldiman  of  Roumania  Ukewise  opposed  the  convention 

itb  great  force.     The  argunicnts  of  the   opposition  failed 

change  a  vote  or  to  modify  a  proposition.    The  project 

defended  skillfully  by  Mr.  Choate,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  M. 

^rago,  Messra.  iSoveral  and  d'Oliviera  on  behalf  of  Portugal, 

ad  by  M.  Bourgeois  as  the  Uving  embo<iiment  of  compulsory 

rbitration.    M.  Renault  defended  it  technically  with  great 

Jity  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  his  address  in  reply  to 

lie  objections  of  Baron  Marschall  was  in  the  opinion  of  not  a 

competent  judges  the  ablest  single  address  made  at  the 

jnference. 

The  discussion  which  the  projected  convention  of  arbitra- 
3n  underwent  in  plenary  sessions  of  the  First  Commission 
long  and  detailed.  It  was  partly  of  a  general  nature, 
opposing  the  conclusion  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and 
partly  directed  to  particular  articles  of  the  project.  It  seems, 
therefore,  inadvisable  to  set  it  forth  at  length  because  the 
Ibjections  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  were  stated 
oy  Baron  von  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  adopted  by  the 
opponents  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  their  opposition. 
Baron  Marschall  stated  that,  while  he  was  an  advocate  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  applauded  the  arbitration  treaty 
recently  concluded  between  Italy  and  Argentine,  the  project 
p{  the  committee  was  unacceptable  for  the  reasons  which  he 
ptatcd  later;  that  there  were  two  systems  for  putting  com- 
pulsory arbitration  into  practice  which  he  characterized  as 
the  individual  system  and  the  universal  system;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  former  each  nation  reserves  the  individual  freedom 
H  choosing  the  parties  with  whom  it  is  to  agree,  the  cases  are 
oefined  and  specified,  those  subjects  which  seem  susceptible  of 
Arbitration  are  chosen  and  the  details  are  adapted  to  those 
pibjects;  that  with  regard  to  disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties,  the  nations  which  have  concluded  them 
the  ones  which  insert  therein  the  stipulations  to  arbitrate 
may  be  done  between  two  nations,  between  several. 
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and  even  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world  when  the  treaty 
is  of  a  universal  character  as  in  the  case  of  the  Postal  Union. 
He  then  stated  that  he  would  uphold  and  defend  two  theses: 

1.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
only  possible  by  applying  the  individual  system,  whereas  in 
the  universal  system  the  word  **compulsory"  will  be  but  an 
honorary  title  the  use  of  which  will  not  cover  the  numberless 
defects  of  the  legal  obligation  inherent  in  the  system. 

2.  Progress  toward  the  peaceful  solution  of  international 
disputes  can  only  be  realized  by  means  of  individual  treaties, 
while  a  universal  treaty  with  it«  necessarily  vague,  elastic  and 
general  terms,  will  tend  rather  to  engender  fresh  discord  than 
to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  original  difficulty. 

Before  discussing  these  propositions  he  took  up  the  "table" 
to  be  kept  at  The  Hague  and  in  which  there  should  be  entered 
the  subjects  that  the  various  States  signified  willingness  to 
arbitrate.  The  registration  would  in  itself  constitute  an 
obligation  to  arbitrate.  He  said  that  from  a  legal  stand- 
point the  table  was  unassailable,  but  that  as  a  states- 
man he  opposed  the  innovation  because  he  considered  it 
contradictor}'  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  arbitration,  which 
was  good  understanding,  and  that  to  bar  the  choice  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  conclude  treaties  in  accordance  with 
a  rigid  and  inanimate  table  would  be  to  eliminate  this  spirit 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  destroying  the  ideal  essence  of 
arbitration.    He  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  will  now  take  up  the  first  fundamental  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  compulsory,  universal,  and  general  arbitration. 

Arbitration  shall  be  compulsory  in  questions  of  a  legal  nature. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word?  I  have  answered  that  it 
ought  to  preclude  "  political"  matters.  Now,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  establish,  in  a  universal  treaty,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  two  ideas.  A  question  may  be  a  legal  one  in 
one  country  and  a  political  one  in  another.  There  are  even  some 
purely  legal  matters  which  become  political  the  moment  a  litiga- 
tion arises.  One  of  our  most  eminent  colleagues  told  us  the 
other  day  on  another  occasion  "  that  politics  are  the  region  of 
international  law." 

Is  it  desired  to  distinguish  between  "legal"  questions  and 
technical  and  economic  ones?  This  would  be  Ukewise  impossi- 
ble.    This  shows  that  the  word  ''legal"  means  ever>'thing  and 
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means  nothing,  and  when  it  comes  to  interpretation  it  is  exactly 
the  same.  The  question  has  been  asked,  who  decides,  in  case 
of  a  difference,  whether  a  question  is  a  legal  one  or  not?  No 
answer.  And  nevertheless  this  word  ''legal"  is  the  nwl  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  with  its 
list  and  its  table,  has  been  hung.  If  this  nail  is  not  driven 
solidly,  everything  will  fall  to  the  ground.' 

As  regards  the  wording  of  the  exceptions,  to  wit,  "honor, 
independence  and  vital  interest,"  I  have  already  spoken  of 
them  in  my  first  speech,  and  I  explained  that  they  have  no 
significance  in  a  world-wide  treaty.  It  is  true  that  the  evil  is 
palliated  by  the  clause  that  each  party  shall  decide  itself  as  to 
the  exception  of  which  it  has  availed  itself.  Then  the  other 
evil  arises  that  there  is  no  longer  any  obligation.  These  two 
articles  begin  with  the  imperatives  **Thou  shalt"  and  end  with 
the  reassuring  words  '*  If  thou  wilt.''  However,  there  is  a  much 
more  serious  objection.     From  time  immemorial  one  of  the 

I  principal  sources  of  international  disputes  has  been  ambiguous 
stipulations  and  badly  worded  paragraphs.  Now,  here  we  are 
preparing  two  articles  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  to 
define  distinctly  and  clearly  the  rights  and  duties  resulting 
therefrom — two  articles  which  fluctuate  between  the  opposite 
extremes  of  compulsion  and  option,  and  it  is  desired  to  recom- 
mend these  articles  to  the  world  as  "  the  most  effective  means  of 
settling  international  disputes."  This  is  the  definition  of  arbi- 
tration contained  in  the  Convention  of  1899. 

I  now  come  to  the  list,  that  is,  to  the  enumeration  of  the  points 
on  which  arbitration  is  compulsory  without  reservation,  except, 
of  course,  the  reservation  which  is  inherent  in  the  word  '*  legal," 
the  reservation  with  regard  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  and 
that  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  easy  to  examine  the  list,  for 
It  is  constantly  changing.  I  will  therefore  speak  of  ail  the  lists 
collectively,  not  only  of  the  list  which  is  in  force  at  the  time 
being  but  also  of  those  in  reserve,  particularly  of  the  Portuguese 
list  which  was  the  first  on  the  program.     What  strikes  one  is 

.  the  harmless  character  of  all  the  points.     This  is  not  a  reproach. 

f  Even  controversies  of  a  minor  nature  may  impair  the  relations 
between  nations.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  insert 
in  the  list  treaties  which  by  their  nature  preclude  any  dispute. 
My  imagination,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  pic- 
turing to  itself  a  controversy  regarding  the  treaties  on  the 
admeasurement  of  vessels.  In  these  treaties  the  contracting 
nations  mutually  agree  to  recognize  the  certificates  of  admeas- 
urement. These  are  treaties  which  may  be  concluded  or 
denounced,  but  the  scope  of  which  cannot  give  rise  to  discus- 

*  For  tjible,8ee  La  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1007.  Actee  et 
Documeattf,  Vol.  I,  pp.  542-543. 
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sion.    It  is  the  same  with  "  weights  and  measures/'  "  est 
deceased  sailors/'  and  others. 

However,  there  are  other  points  in  the  lists  which  demand 
the  most  serious  attention.  There  are  some  treaties  which 
obligate  the  contracting  nations  to  enact  certain  kinds  of 
legislation,  for  instance  the  treaty  on  the  "  Protection  of  work- 
men/' Suppose  a  controversy  arises  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
nations  has  fulfilled  this  obligation.  The  question  is  arbitrated 
and  the  award  requires  the  amendment  of  the  law.  How  exe- 
cute this  award?  It  has  been  said  that  the  approval  of  this 
Convention  by  the  legislative  authorities  would  give  force  of  law 
to  all  awards  rendered.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Parliaments,  which  ^i'" 
hardly  be  disposed  to  accept  as  rivals  in  le^alative  matt 
future  and  unknown  arbitrators  the  choice  of  whom  will  devob 
on  the  executive  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  swd  on  the  oth 
hand  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  required  by  the  award  * 
should  be  subjected  to  the  votes  of  the  ParUaments,  but  in 
case  of  a  negative  vote,  would  this  amount  to  "t^  mayor"? 
Jurisconsults  have  not  agreed  on  the  answer.  Some  have  said 
"no"  and  others  "yes."  The  question  has  met  with  no  solu- 
tion in  the  committee. 

There  are  still  graver  problems  in  the  list.  We  find  therein 
a  series  of  treaties  whose  interpretation  and  application  belong 
exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  These  are  the  treatiea 
regarding  private  iniemaiional  law  in  the  general  sense,  copy- 
rights, trade-marks,  civil  procedure,  and  private  international 
law  proper.  Now,  the  jurisdiction  which  one  nation  exercises 
over  the  subjects  of  another  nation  may  be  contested  as  being 
contrary  to  the  wording  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award  in  such  a  case?  Article 
16f  says  that  it  will  not  have  retroactive  effect.  This  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  article  adds  that  the  award  will 
have  an  "interpretative  value."  This  means  that  the  national 
courts  will  have  to  conform  to  it.  Now,  the  courts  will  not 
accept  the  interpretation  as  authentic  unless  the  award  has  the 
force  of  law.  Here  is  the  same  problem,  only  graver,  for  it  iB 
a  question  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  national  courts. 
It  is  desired  to  caJl  upon  two  entirely  separate  jurisdictions  to 
interpret  the  same  matter,  and  the  national  courts,  which  are  a 
permanent  organization  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  guarantee, 
are  asked  to  submit  in  future  to  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
arbitral  court,  which  is  a  product  of  the  moment  and  disappears 
after  the  award  has  been  rendered.  This  is  politically  and 
legally  impossible.  If  private  international  law  which  was 
almost  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  it  has  within  the  last  two  decades,  it  will  become  necessary 
some  day  to  provide  for  a  uniform  application  of  the  stipulations 
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Tielating  thereto.  It  may  thea  perhaps  be  decided  to  create  a 
high  international  court,  not  of  arbitration, but  of  appeal,  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  private  international 
law  with  the  same  guarantees  and  the  same  powers  as  our  su- 
preme courta  of  justice.  This  idea  is  one  for  future  considera- 
tion, but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  this  article,  which  complicates  the  question 
instead  of  deciding  it  and  runs  the  risk  of  grafting  upon  an  inter- 
nAtional  dispute,  already  existing,  a  national  one  between  the 
various  constitutional  powers  of  the  nation.  I  submit  these 
considerations  to  the  serious  reflection  of  all  political  students. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  agreement  to  arbitrate.  This  is 
another  touchstone  of  the  compulsory  character  of  arbitration. 
In  order  to  go  to  The  Hague  it  is  necessiiry  to  pass  through 
a  regularly  closed  door.  We  read  on  this  door  the  inscription 
''Agreement  to  Arbitrate.''  There  are  two  keys  to  the  door, 
each  of  the  parties  at  variance  holding  one.  If  they  agree  to 
open  the  door,  they  go  through,  but  if  not  they  return  the  way 
they  came,  and  the  controversy  remains  unsettled.  The  pas- 
sage through  this  door  and  consequently  the  journey  to  The 
Hague  are  thus  purely  optional.  The  German  delegation  tried 
to  give  to  so-caQed  compulsory  arbitration  the  character  of  a 
pactum  de  conirahendo  (agreement  to  contract).  For  this  pur- 
pose we  desired  to  grant  to  one  party  the  right  to  compel  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate.  We  did  not  have  the  success  hoped 
for  and  to  my  keen  regret  I  saw  fervent  advocates  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  the  ranks  of  our  adversaries.  I  can  therefore 
but  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  committee,  namely^  that  in  uni- 
versal compulsory  arbitration  the  obligation  shows  out  plainly 
CD  the  paper  but  disappears  the  minute  it  is  to  take  effect. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  may  happen  that  the  two  parties  have 
harmoniously  concluded  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  but  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  front  of  another  barrier  labeled  "Con- 
stitution." The  guardian  of  this  barrier  is  a  legislative  body, 
which  opens  or  shuts  it  at  will  and  is  not  subject  to  any  control  by 
the  government  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  the  party  is  concerned 
which  is  compelled  by  its  constitution  to  pass  through  this 
barrier,  the  vinculum  jicris  does  not  begin  until  the  latter  is 
passed,  while  for  the  other  party  it  is  created  by  the  agreement 
to  arbitrate.  This  is  a  curious  solution  of  the  matter.  Much 
has  been  said  in  the  Conference  with  regard  to  the  equality  of 
the  Powers,  and  now  we  wish  to  establish  a  clause  which  sanc- 
tions a  manifest  inequahty  between  the  contracting  Powers. 
I  am  not  indulging  in  criticism;  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact. 

F  Having  thus  gone  through  the  whole  project,  I  come  to  ray 
conclusions.  This  project  has  a  defect  which,  according  to  ray 
experience,  is  the  worst  that  can  exist  in  laws  or  contracts, 
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I  of  problems 
of  InterpretatiaB  wtnek  will  often  be  more  diffictilt  to  «^*'>*> 
than  the  ori^nal  omtnwiciaes  and  which  wil]  even  be  Uk' 
endstter  the  latter.    It  ia  aaid  that  ttiis  poject  wins  for  me 
world  the  principle  of  rotnpulHory  arbitration.     This  is  not  so. 
for  tloB  pfipcipic  baa  alrcai^  been  won  in  theory  b>'  the  unani- 
mooi  aetttimeati  of  tbe  peoDieB  and  in  practice  by  long  and  evf^r- 
iBocaang  wenm  of  inmYionai  treaties.    Gennanj,  whic'r 
beatatod  eight  years  ago,  baa  coodnded,  on  the  basis  l 
in^firidual  sjBtera,  treaties  of  eompulsory  arbitration  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  and  on  particular  subjects.     She  wiU  continue  tbe 
aame  coarse  in  fotore.    Today's  vote  will  therefore  not  be  on 
the  question  whether  eompufeflory  arbttration  is  to  be  adopti 
for  the  world  or  not,  but  whether  we  shall  adhere  to  tbe  indivi^ 
oal  syateiaf  which  has  stood  its  test,  or  introduce  the  univenM 
system  whoae  vitality  ia  not  yet  proved.     I  shall  vote  agais 
the  latter  proposition  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  i 

Of  the  many  replies  to  Baron  Marschall's  criticism  of 
general  treaty  of  arfaitiati<Hi  three  stand  out  in  full  rel 
and,  judging  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were  rcceivr 
it  is  probable  that  the  partisan  of  arbitration  will  accept  them 
now  as  then  as  the  ablest  presentation  of  their  views, 
refer  to  the  addiesBes  of  Messrs.  Renault,  Choate  and 
Edward  Fry,  and  regret  that  I  can  only  quote  them  in  j 

In  his  opening  remarks  M.  Renault  asked : 

Does  the  project  of  the  committee  really  deserve  all  the 
proaches  wiuch  have  been  made  against  it? 

After  stating  that  a  general  arbitration  treiity  for  certain 
classes  of  controversies  was  unanimously  considered  as  poses* 
ble,  M.  Renault  then  said: 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  an  insurmountable 
between  this  system  and  the  system  which  will  extend 
tration  to  all  the  nations. 

In  propounding  this  question,  I  do  not  mean  to  sa^'  that  sua 
arbitration  should  be  concluded  on  the  same  basis  as  with  son 


'  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  InternatiooAle  de  la  Paix,   1907,  Vol. 
Plenary  Seaaion,  First  Commiauan,  4th  SesBion.  October  £,  1907. 
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particular  nation.  The  engagement  assumed  may  be  more  or 
Icea  strict,  without  the  system  losing  its  reality. 

If  arbitration  were  propose<l  without  any  reservations,  I  real- 
ize the  risk  which  might  be  run. 

However,  in  the  first  place  we  only  enter  engagements  with 
nations  with  which  we  have  already  concluded  other  conven- 
tions. The  work  of  The  Hague  consists  precisely  in  signing 
such  conventions  with  a  large  number  of  nations.  This  shows 
that  we  deem  them  capable  of  understanding  the  conditions 
of  an  engagement  as  well  as  ourselves  and  of  conforming  thereto. 

The  question  is  whether  we  run  a  risk  by  consenting,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  bound  toward  these  nations  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Article  16a,  according  to  which  disputes  of  a 
legal  nature  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  with  certain  reser- 
vations. The  ardor  of  our  contradictors  has  been  exercised 
si^inst  the  elasticit)  of  these  re.-ervations,  namely,  honor, 
vital  interests,  and  the  nonlegal  nature  of  the  dispute,  which 
it  has  been  said  are  but  so  many  pretexts  to  render  the  engage- 
ments illusory.  This  article  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
••Thou  Shalt"     ....*'  H  thou  wilt." 

Nevertheless  these  same  reservations,  these  same  terms,  are 
used  in  texts  which  are  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

The  Convention  of  1899  already  speaks  of  questions  of  a 
"legal  nature." 

Since  then,  numerous  special  conventions  have  embodied 
the  provisions  of  Article  16a,  notably  the  Anglo-German  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  of  May,  1904.  If  these  expressions 
have  any  meaning  in  special  conventions  concluded  between 
two  nations,  why  should  they  lose  their  natural  sense  and  no 
longer  mean  anything  at  all  because  applied  simultaneously  to 
A  larger  number  of  nations? 

Does  all  obligation  cease  to  exist  on  account  of  these  reser- 
vations? I  presume,  nevertheless,  that  in  signing  their  arbitra- 
tion treaty  England  and  Germany  meant  to  obhgate  them- 
selves in  some  manner.  The  reality  is  this:  we  calculate  to 
bind  ourselves  to  the  extent  which  our  vital  interests  are  not 
at  stake.  However  much  the  obligation  seems  to  be  reduced, 
it  still  exists,  and  a  country  will  look  twice  before  claiming 
that  there  is  a  vital  question  where  there  is  none. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  understand  the  first  two  articles  of 
the  project. 

Is  this  an  empty  and  meaningless  statement? 

I  do  not  think  so.    Of  course,  we  do  not  naively  pretend  that 

Fwe  will  avoid  a  war  by  means  of  arbitration  understood  in  this 

'  manner  and  expressed  in  this  form,  but  we  shall  accustom 

peoples  gradually  to  subject  their  normal  relations  to  legal  rules. 
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I  twim  liHfc  to  aroteal  jurtwe  and  thia  habit  eaa  oa^  heeoeocta^ 
hj  hKitaiiii^  the  auui'ici  and  iiDportaiifie  of  the  caaea  to  be 
settled  in  thia  nuiDer. 

I  Dov  eonae  to  the  list  aad  the  table.  It  has  been  reeo^uaed 
that  the  henin  of  this  latter  is  porety  legal  in  chaimcter. 

To  be  sure,  it  ia  a  new  ayatem,  bvt  h  ia  abo  a  new  thing  to 
eontract  fagaytaenta  with  fortj-frre  natioHL  We  moat  not 
be  tit^tened  at  inaoratiaiia  in  this  epoth  of  wirekaa  telegraphy. 
Tbta  table  ia  very  jngwiifw,  for  it  eoaUes  the  caaea  of  compa^ 
aory  arbitTstion  to  be  reeonied  automatieaDy  and  indieates 
immediately  and  without  search  whether  two  nations  are  obli- 
gated toward  one  another  in  a  fiyea  caae^ 

A«  to  the  list,  it  has  been  critictsed  in  one  word,  namely,  that 
it  is  an  "anod^^ne*'  list. 

One  of  the  cases  embodied  in  this  list  is  far  from  bein^,  inaig* 
nific^Lnt,  and  M.  Drago  very  eleariy  pointed  out  the  practiod 
importance  of  this  case.  It  relates  to  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  pecuiii&ry  indemnity  when  the  responsibility  of  the  debtor 
nation  is  recognized.  Is  it  not  natural  that  arbitration  should 
be  applied  to  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which,  without  jeopard- 
izing any  vital  interest,  require  an  equitaole  settlement? 

It  is  true  that,  along  with  this  case,  there  are  some  **aood]riie" 
cases  which  might  be  joked  about. 

But  this  is  explainable.  The  purpose  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  daily  life  of  peoples,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of  arbitration  first  by  means  of 
cases  of  minor  importance.  If  the  h&bit  is  acquired,  and  the 
procedure  seems  convenient,  the  number  of  cases  may  be  in 
mcreased,  and,  perhaps,  this  increase  may  take  place  auto- 
onatically. 

With  regard  to  certain  cases  on  the  list,  the  difficulties  have 
been  spoken  of  which  would  be  caused  by  arbitral  awards  in 
the  system  of  **  universal  unions." 

"You  wiJl  create  a  diversity  of  jurisprudence,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  and  you  will  consequently  bring  about  the  dissolution  of 
these  unions." 

In  a  word,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  arbitral  awards 
would  vary.  This  does  not  show  a  very  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  arbitrators.  Why  should  they  have  a  tendency  to 
render  contradictory  awards?  Why  not  trust  to  them?  Uni- 
formity of  interpretation  is  just  as  probable  if  not  more  so  in  the 
case  of  arbitrators  as  in  that  of  national  judges. 
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I  had  always  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  arbitration  was  especially  appropriate  in  connection 
with  the  ** universal  unions."  The  fields  covered  by  these  unions 
being  very  vast,  the  interpretation  given  to  them  in  one  part 
of  the  world  may  be  different  from  that  given  them  in  another. 
Are  there  not  great  reasons  for  restoring  imiformity,  and  can  this 
be  accomplished  by  any  more  convenient  methcKi  than  arbitra- 
tion? What  would  be  the  ^ood  of  having  established  uniform- 
ity in  the  rules  themselves  if  diversity  prevailed  in  their  appli- 
cation? 

The  answer  to  be  given  is  that  of  the  common  law.  The 
decision  rendered  is  binding  as  between  the  parties,  but  between 
them  only. 

Moreover,  the  Convention  of  1899  provides  a  means  of  facil- 
itating uniformity.  The  nationn  not  a  party  to  the  dispute 
are  to  be  notified  and  may  participate  in  the  arbitration  which 
takes  place  between  two  nations.  If  they  do  not  participate, 
the  award  shall  be  binding  only  on  the  two  parties. 

Would  this  increase  the  confusion?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  arbitral  award  has  a  certain  effect,  and  that  is  to  insure  a 
uniformity  of  interpretation  between  two  nations.  Without 
the  arbitration,  each  one  might  have  its  own  individual  inter- 
pretation. The  award  therefore  certainly  enables  an  approach 
to  be  made  to  uniformity,  and  if  it  is  not  binding  on  all  in  all 
cases,  it  will  at  least  have  a  certain  moral  effect  on  the  parties 
and  on  jurisprudence,  and  this  alone  is  better  than  nothing. 

It  has  been  thought  to  discern  another  inextricable  difficulty 
in  case  of  an  arbitral  award  rendered  on  a  question  regarding 
which  judicial  decisions  have  already  been  rendered. 

Might  there  not  be  in  this  case  an  impairment  of  the  auton- 
omy of  the  national  courts? 

In  the  Erst  place,  it  appears  certain,  in  common  law,  that 

the  decision  of  a  court  cannot  be  modified  retroactively.     The 

^onl\'  character  that  the  arbitral  award  could  have  would  be  an 

Hinterpretative  one  for  the  future.     Could  such  a  character  as 

Hthis  endanger  the  authority  of  the  national  courts?     I  do  not 

Bbelieve  so.     It  often  happens  that  in  nations  themselves  inter- 

^MffTtialive  laws,  to  which  the  courts  of  the  nation  must  conform, 

™  are  promulgated  because  of  the  existence  of  a  juriapi-udence 

which  is  considered  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

May  we  not  suppose  that  the  same  thing  will  have  to  be  done  in 

the  caae  of  a  jurisprudence  considered  to  be  contrary  to  an 

international  convention?    The  country  whose  citizens  suffer 

from  this  jurisprudence  will  demand  arbitration.    The  authentic 

interpretation  will  be  given  by  the  award  and  the  necessary 

measures  will  have  to  be  taken  so  that  this  interpretation  may 

have  the  force  of  law  in  the  future.     Wherein  would  the  prestige 

.of  the  national  courts  be  affected  by  this? 
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Baron  vod  Marschall  said  that  Germany  thought  of  eetab- 
Ushing  in  the  future  a  court  of  jijstice  whose  demioas  could 
quash  those  of  the  national  courts.  We  shall  have  time  to 
think  the  matter  over.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  national 
courts  will  not  then  feel  themselves  more  affected  than  with 
the  present  common  law  and  the  operation  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  I  have  just  explained  it. 

It  has  also  been  asked  how  the  award  would  be  executed  in 
case  the  cooperation  of  the  legislative  body  is  necessary  for  itd 
execation. 

This  is  the  general  problem  of  the  relations  of  international 
law  with  the  constitutional  law  of  the  nations.  I?  it  for  us  to 
ask  here  what  method  should  be  eraployeil  by  a  countr>'  in 
order  to  give  force  of  law  to  an  arbitral  award? 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  agreemeni  to  arbiiraie,  which 
is  a  problem  of  the  same  character,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  explain  myself.  If  it  were  pretended  that  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate  should  be  concluded  only  imder  conditions  of  abso- 
lute equality,  I  do  not  see  many  cases  in  which  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  This  could  only  be  imagined  to  talre 
place  between  absolute  sovereigns,  capable  by  themselves  of 
assuming  the  engagement  and  executing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  nations,  there  are  always  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  other  Power  than  the  one 
which  contracted  the  engagement.  The  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
and  the  ratification  and  execution  of  the  awards  require^  accord- 
ing to  the  various  cases,  the  cooperation  of  a  legislative  body^ 
without  which  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  executive 
is  imperfect. 

I  will  recall  two  celebrated  cases  in  this  connection.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  so-called  "Alabama  claims."  The  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
which  was  of  capital  importance  in  this  case,  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  American  Senate.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Crown  was  able  to  sign  it  without  referring  to  Parliament. 
But  when  it  was  necessanr'  to  execute  the  aw^ard  of  the  Geneva 
court  and  pay  the  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  the  Crown  J 
could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Houses.  The  exe-' 
cution  of  the  award  was  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  a  parlia- 
mentary vote.  There  are  thus  always  times  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  the  other  party,  for  in  almost 
all  countries  it  would  be  easy  for  the  latter  to  elude  the  engage- 
ment by  taking  shelter  behind  the  opposition  of  the  legislative 
body. 

Another  no  less  convincing  case  is  found  in  the  arbitration 
which  took  place  between  the  United  States  and  France  under 
the  Monarchy  of  July.    The  French  Government  had  con- 
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eluded  with  the  United  States  a  convention  by  virtue  of  which 
the  sum  of  twenty-nine  millions  was  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States.  The  convention  had  been  ratified  by  the  Crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  charter 
of  1830,  was  not  required  in  such  a  case.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  money,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  give  it 
to  the  Ministry.  The  Government  by  no  means  considered  itself 
relieved  from  its  obligation.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed  and 
the  sum  appropriated  and  paid. 

These  two  facts  show  that  there  is  danger  that  an  obligation 
arifling  from  an  award  or  arbitration  treaty  may  not  be  fulfilled. 
But  must  no  obligation  ever  be  undertaken  because  of  this 
danger?  If  this  is  the  case,  no  agreement  should  ever  be  made 
with  any  one  on  any  subject. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  refused  to 
ratify  certain  arbitration  treaties.  This  proves  nothing.  One 
is  always  free  to  conclude  a  contract  or  not,  as  one  sees  fit. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  a  case  in  which  a  contract  entered  into 
b&8  not  been  fulfilled.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  case  of  this 
kind  in  existence.  As  regards  the  question  why  the  Washing- 
ton Cabinet  gave  up  concluding  certain  arbitration  treaties  in 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  this  is  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
is  not  up  for  our  consideration. 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  the  arguments  adduced  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  may  apply  to  all  constitutional 
countries. 

Such  are,  gentlemen,  the  various  reasons  why  I  think  that 
the  project  submitted  to  you  deserves  your  approval.^ 

Mr.  Choate  accepted  Mr.  Renault's  argument  as  conclusive 
of  the  law  points  involved.  He  therefore  dealt  i^nth  Baron 
Marschall's  preference  for  individual  or  special  treaties;  his 
rejection  of  the  general  treaty  and  discovered  the  reason  to 
be  an  unwilUngness  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  contro- 
versies with  certain  unspecified  nations: 

If  we  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  First  Delegate  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  limit  ourselves  to 
individual  treaties  with  each  other  and  to  come  to  a  dead  stop 
at  the  very  suggestion  of  a  general  mondial  arbitration  agree- 
ment. .  .  .  Why  cannot  a  nation  which  is  ready  to  enter  into 
an  arbitration  agreement  or  agreements  as  to  certain  subjects 
with  twenty  other  States,  come  to  a  similar  agreement  with  all 

'  La  Deujddme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,    1907,  Vol   II, 
,  Plenary  SeasioD,  First  Conunisaioo,  5tfa  SenuoD,  October  5,  1907. 
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the  forty-five  if  such  is  the  imperative  desire  of  the  nationstl 
Let  Germany  answer  the  question.  The  rest  of  us  are  ready! 
to  conclude  a  general  convention  in  this  sense  because  we  havQl 
absolute  confidence,  each  of  us,  in  all  the  other  nations.  Wei 
respect  the  equality  of  all  the  other  Powers  upon  the  basis  upoaj 
which  they  are  represented  and  on  which  they  exercise  siiffragoi 
in  the  Conference.  We  recognize  by  their  conduct  here,  theif  ] 
equal  manhood,  intelligence,  independence  and  good  faitk,! 
There  are  really  two  questions  here — one  of  confidence  or  good] 
faith,  and  the  other  of  a  resort  to  force 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  protracted  labors  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  the  best  thing  that  we  have  learned  is  this  con&<] 
dence  in  each  other,  and  how  the  nations  who  have  united  in 
its  labors  are  entitled  to  equal  credit  for  honest  intention  and 
good  faith. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  the  reservation  of  the  right  or  the 
purpose  to  resort  to  force,  which  is  the  only  other  reason  that  J 
I  can  conceive  of  for  declining  to  join  in  a  general  arbitration^ 
agreement  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ready  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing  by  individual  treaties.     The  idea  of  the  opposi- 
tion, as  I  understand  it^  is  that  we  should  maintain  our  right 
to  select  our  own  company,  and  not  be  compelled  to  admit  allj 
the  nations  into  a  general  agreement  with  us.     But  suppc    ^ 
you  do  agree  with  twenty  nations  and  conclude  such  treaties 
with  that  limited  number,  either  separately  or  jointly,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  regard  to  the  twenty-five  other  nations 
whom  you  will  have  refused  to  admit  into  your  charmed  circltl 
of  arbitral  accord?     You  must  reserve,  must  you  not,  you  must 
mean  to  reserve  the  right  to  resort  to  war  against  the  twenty- 
five  non-signatory  States,  when  differences  with  them  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  means?    Those  are  the  two  alternative 
waya — arbitration  or  force.     And  if  you  will  not  agree  to  arbi- 
tration, it  must  be  because  you  reserve  the  right,  if  not  the 
intent,  to  resort  to  force  with  them.     But,  gentlemen,  empires  j 
and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  republics,  must  sooner  or  later  yield 
to  the  imperative  dictat/Cs  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
Every  power,  great  or  small,  must  submit  to  the  overwhelming  J 
supremacy  of  the  public  will,  which  has  already  declared  ana* 
will  hereafter  declare,  more  and  more  urgently,  that  every  un- 
necessary war  is  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  that  every  war 
is  unnecessary  when  a  resort  to  arbitration  might  have  settled] 
the  dispute.    These  are  the  two  alternatives  between  which  the 
opponents  of  our  project  must  finally  choose 

After  the  masterful  discourse  of  M.  Renault  to  which 
have  just  listened,  there  remain  very  few  points  for  me  to  makel 
clear.  Baron  Marschall  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  ''questions] 
of  a  juridical  nature"  is  obscure.     But^  during  the  discuasioaj 
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of  the  even  more  important  projet  relative  to  the  efitablishment 
of  the  Cour  de  Justice  Arbitrale,  in  which  he  was  our  cordial 
colaborer,  this  difficulty  was  not  raised. 

It  may  be  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  a  juridical  ques- 

■  tion  from  a  political  question,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  same  in 
the  application  of  individual  treaties  as  in  that  of  a  general 
treaty,  and  this  objection,  like  almost  all  the  others  which  Baron 
Marschall  has  raised,  applies  equally  to  both  kinds  of  treaties. 

Again  it  has  been  urged,  in  support  of  the  position,  that  a 
nation  may  make  a  general  treaty  with  twenty  States  and  yet 
refuse  to  extend  it  to  the  forty-five,  that  the  same  difiference 
arising  between  A  and  B  may  be  of  a  juridical  nature,  and  aris- 
ing between  C  and  D  may  bear  a  political  character.  Our 
I  projet  contains  in  itself  the  reply  to  that  objection.  If,  on 
the  difference  arising  between  A  and  B,  the  question  is  of  a 
juridical  character,  the  treaty  by  its  very  terms  will  apply. 
If  the  same  question  when  it  arises  between  C  and  D  proves 
to  be,  as  it  is  claimed  that  it  may  be,  a  political  question,  the 
very  terms  of  the  treaty  will  exclude  it. 

The  only  reason  why  M.  Baron  Marschall  prefers  individual 

I  treaties  to  a  mondial  treaty,  is  that  the  latter  does  not  leave 
to  each  party  the  choice  of  its  co-signataries.  To  this  I  answer: 
*•  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith. 
There  is  no  other  sanction  for  the  execution  of  treaties.  If 
we  have  not  confidence  one  with  another^  why  are  we  here?" 
There  is  no  other  rule  among  us  than  that  of  mutual  good  faith. 
That  is  the  only  compelling  power  which  can  restrain  or  enforce 
our  conduct  as  nations.  If  we  feel  that  we  cannot  trust  each 
other  that  is  a  conclusive  reason  for  refusing  to  enter  into  treaties 

I  of  arbitration  with  the  rest.  If  we  can,  it  is  our  solemn  duty 
to  do  so,  and  thereby  substitute  arbitration  for  war,  as  the  world 
demands 
If  we  begin  now  with  a  restricted  number  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration cases,  as  our  project  proposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
before  the  next  Conference  meets  the  number  will  be  consid- 
erably augmented  by  additions  under  the  article  providing 
for  a  supplementary  protocol.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 
that  a  mondial  treaty  will  not  prevent  the  Powers  from  contin- 

»uing  to  conclude  among  themselves  individual  conventions 
of  arbitration,  under  all  of  which  the  same  inevitable  necessity 
for  a  cxxmpromis  will  always  recur.  But  in  signing  a  mondial 
convention,  does  a  nation  renounce  absolutely  the  choice  be- 
Htween  arbitration  and  force?  If  one  of  the  parties  should 
^ffefuse  to  conclude  the  compromis  or  to  execute  the  award, 
the  other  has  always  the  same  right  of  recourse  to  force,  which 
it  ever  bad  if  no  treaty  had  been  made.  In  that  case  the  only 
question  will  be  whether  it  will  venture  upon  that  extreme 
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remedy,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  or  will  have  patience 
still,  and  make  further  amicable  efforts  to  bring  the  adversary 
to  reason 

Mr.  Choate  then  referred  to  and  commented  upon  Baron 
Marschairs  illustration  drawn  from  the  "closed  door*'  and 
then  continued  as  follows: 

A  sufficient  reply  has  been  given  by  M.  Renault.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  knowing  whether  there  are  several  keys,  b«l 
whether  the  door  is  open  or  closed.  From  the  moment  when 
the  arbitration  treaty  is  concluded,  each  party  is  bound  to 
unlock  the  door  for  both  to  pass  through  upon  reasonable  terms. 
One  party  cannot  settle  for  the  other  what  terms  are  reasonable 
and  until  both  parties  agree,  the  compromis  is  not  settled  and 
the  door  is  not  open,  whether  the  settlement  of  the  compromis 
and  of  the  opening  of  the  door  depends  on  the  Senate,  an  ex- 
ecutive council,  a  parliament,  a  sovereign  or  any  other  admin- 
istrative entity.  Always,  as  I  have  so  frequently  insisted,  it 
is  a  question  of  good  faith  of  the  action  of  the  Government  on 
either  side,  however  that  Government  is  constituted.  Arbitra- 
tion is  concluded,  not  between  two  or  more  underlying  admin- 
istrations of  government,  but  between  the  two  States,  between 
the  two  Powers,  as  distinct  national  entities,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  every  step  is  between  them. 

This  atmosphere  of  mistrust  or  distrust,  in  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  envelope  the  whole  question,  ought  to  be  cleared 
away.  It  is  the  most  noxious  atmosphere  in  which  interna- 
tional questions  can  be  discussed  in  an  international  conference 
and  it  ought  to  give  place  to  the  mutual  spirit  of  abiding  confi- 
dence and  good  will.  For  the  Government  that  I  represent, 
I  can  best  dispel  it  by  a  reference  to  our  past,  which  answers 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine  can  do.  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
United  States  have,  I  believe,  concluded  as  many  treaties  of 
arbitration  as  any  other  power,  and  never  in  one  instance  has  it 
failed  to  conclude  the  compromis  required  by  the  treaty. 
From  the  moment  the  arbitration  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  which  required  the  compromis,  it  has  regarded  the  making 
of  it  on  reasonable  terms  as  a  national  necessity  and  the  im- 
perative requirement  of  good  faith.  And  should  it  continue 
as  a  nation  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  it  will  never  fail  to 
honor  its  engagements,  and  the  Senate,  in  the  future  as  in  thr 
past,  will  ever  be  ready  to  complete  the  compromis  in  the  spirit 
that  the  treaty  requires.' 

'  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1907,  Vol.  II,  FU- 
nary  S'.^on,  First  CommiaBioa,  5tb  Sessioo,  October  5.  1907- 
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Sir  EJdward  Fry  was  always  listened  to  with  marked  atten ' 
Ftion,  not  merely  becaase  he  worthily  represented  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  mother  of  constitutional  liberty,  nor  because  of  the 
Isimplirity.  sincerity  and  absolute  straightforwardness  of  his 
views  and  his  speech,  but  because  as  an  able  lawyer  and  dis- 
tinguished judge  of  the  highest  courts  of  his  country,  his 
utterances  in  matters  of  law  were  as  convincing  as  they  were 
authoritative.     It  was  therefore  peculiarly  pleasing  to  learn 
from  his  lips  that  morality  was  higher  than  law,  and  that  the 
vinculum  juris^  for  which  the  German  delegation  showed  a 
[marked  affection,  did  not  control  nations  in  their  foreign 
[relations.    Sir  Eklward  said  in  part: 

1,  Arbitration  in  all  its  forms  derives  its  origin  from  the 
free  consent  of  the  Powers  in  dispute,  and  the  only  difference 

I  between  so-called  compulsory  arbitration  and  optional  arbitra- 
tion consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  consent  is  ^ven  in 
advance  in  the  former  case  while  in  the  latter  it  is  given  after 
the  dispute  arises.  In  either  case  it  ia  only  a  question  of  a 
sovereign  act  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  at  variance,  which  by 
Bo  means  affects  the  independence  of  these  Powers  any  more 
than  a  contract  concluded  affects  the  independence  of  the  con- 
tracting party. 

National  laws  recognize  the  utility  of  an  agreement  made 
Kfor  the  purpose  of  settling  a  difference  and  drawn  up  before 
Hthe  latter  occurs,  provided  such  agreement  relates  only  to  dif- 
^nerences  whose  nature  can  be  foreseen.  Why  cannot  an  interna- 
^nional  law  follow  the  same  course  of  development  as  a  national 
Hlftw  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases? 

V  2.  I  admit  that  it  may  be  said,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  in  view  of  the  reservations  and  the  power  of  denunciation 
B  stipulated  in  the  project,  the  compulsory  character  of  the  con- 
■vention  is  not  very  pronounced  and  the  vinculum  juris  may 
be  broken  without  difficulty.  But,  I  repeat,  the  nations  of 
the  world  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  solely  by  legal 
theories  or  bound  by  tnncula  juris,  and  I  consider  that  the 
convention,  however  weak  it  may  be  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
rill  nevertheless  have  a  great  moral  value  as  an  expression  of 
Tthc  conscience  of  the  civilized  world. 

A  law  made  by  a  people  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
moral  idea  which  inspired  it.  We  cannot  divorce  the  moral 
idea  from  the  law  which  expresses  it.  It  is  certain  that,  just 
&»  a  law  which  is  not  supported  by  universal  consent  can  be  of 
no  utility,  a  moral  idea  gains  by  being  embodied  in  a  law.    .   .    / 

*La  Deuxidxne  Coiif^nc«  Intematioo&le  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II' 
Fif  nj  Scaion,  First  Commiaaion,  5th  Session,  October  5th,  1907. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  project  as  presented  was  unshaken 
by  the  opposition,  but  it  was  modified  in  certain  particulare 
by  the  commission.     For  example,  16f  : 

It  is  understood  that  arbitral  sentences,  so  for  as  they  relate 
to  questions  conceraing  the  competence  of  national  justice,  shall 
only  have  an  interpretative  value,  without  any  retroactive 
effect  upon  previou3  judicial  decisions, 

was  stricken  from  the  project.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
article  had  had  a  checkered  career.  The  proposition  of  the 
Fusinato  sub-committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3 
in  the  committee  of  examination.  At  a  later  date  the  Servian 
amendment  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  this  and  voted 
as  a  substitute  although  the  two  articles  were  not  inconsistent. 
Some  States  were  in  favor  of  the  article  as  originally  presented 
by  M.  Fusinato,  others  were  in  favor  of  the  article  as  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  proposed  to  the  commission,  while  still 
others  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  article  in  whatever 
form  expressed.  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  compromise  the  article 
was  withdrawal  by  its  proposers.  This  seemed  to  open  a  point 
of  attack  so  as  to  divide  an  otherwise  compact  majority,  an 
opportunity  taken  advantage  of  by  M.  Bcldiman  on  behalf  of 
the  opposition,  who  proposed  that  the  article  as  originally 
drafted  by  M.  Fusinato  be  retained  in  the  convention.  A  long 
discussion  ensued  with  the  result  that  the  article  in  its 
entirety  was  omitted  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8,  and  12  abstentions. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  American  delegation  the  third  para- 
graph of  161  was  eliminated  because  it  seemed  inadvisable  to 
bind  a  nation  to  an  interpretation,  merely  because  the  nation 
did  not  reject,  that  is,  maintained  silence  during  the  period  of 
one  year  within  which  it  was  to  express  its  opinion.' 

Article  16k  providing  that  the  compromis  should  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  contract- 
ing States  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Committee 
of  Examination,  and  was  objectionable  not  merely  to  opponents 
of  compulsory  arbitration  but  to  some  of  its  most  pronounced 
friends.    An  effort  was  therefore  made  to  eliminate  the  article* 

'Article  16g  of  the  final  project. 
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but  after  a  spirited  debate  it  was  retained  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
7,  with  9  abstentions." 

The  committee  excluded  from  arbitration  controversies 
concerning  extrat<TritoriaI  rights.  This  provision  was  re- 
garded as  humiliating  to  China  and  the  countries  in  which 
extraterritoriality  exists.  China  therefore  proposed  that  the 
article  be  suppressed.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  that  the  article  be  maintained  and  stated  that  if 
it  be  eliminated  Great  Britain  would  exclude  from  arbitra- 
tion extraterritorial  questions  in  its  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
The  article  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  the  vote,  the  first  delegate  of  China 
f  declared  that  the  suppression  of  the  article  removed  all  objec- 
tions on  his  part  to  the  project  as  a  whole  and  asked  that  his 
vote  be  recorded  affirmatively  on  each  of  the  previous  articlea. 
The  British  protocol  providing  for  the  insertion  of  additional 
subjects  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted  without  obser- 
vation or  vote. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Committee  of  Examination 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  a  list  of  seven  subjects  which 
might  safely  be  submitted  to  arbitration  without  invoking 
the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interest  and  honor.  In  the 
commission  an  eighth  subject  was  added,  namely,  pecuniary 
claims  for  damages  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  recog- 
nized by  the  parties. 

The  president  of  the  Conference,  M.  de  Nelidow,  proposed 
that  the  Anglo-American  project  should  form  a  separate  con- 
vention, that  is,  that  it  be  not  included  in  the  Convention  of 
1899  in  the  form  of  additional  articles  to  Article  16.  This 
motion  was,  after  discussion,  accepted  without  a  vote. 

The  project  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  slightly  mod- 
ified by  the  Commission,  was,  in  translated  form,  as  follows: 


Article  16a 

r     Differences  of  a  legal  nature  and,  primarily,  those  relating 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  two  or  more 
of  the  contracting  nations,  which  may  arise  between  them  in 

*  Article  16b  of  the  final  project. 
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the  future  and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  means, 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  on  condition,  however,  thit 
they  do  not  involve  the  vital  interests,  independence,  or  boQor 
of  either  of  the  said  nations,  and  that  they  do  not  affect  tJie 
interests  of  other  nations  not  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

Article  16b 

It  shall  devolve  upon  each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  judge 
whether  the  difference  which  has  arisen  involves  its  vital  inter- 
ests, independence,  or  honor,  and,  consequently,  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  comprised  among  those  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  article,  are  excepted  from  compulsory  arbitration. 

Article  16c 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  that  certain  of  tbe 
differences  contemplated  in  Article  16  are  of  a  nature  to  b« 
submitted  to  arbitration  without  the  reservations  mentioned 
in  Article  16  a. 

Article  16d 

Following  out  this  idea,  they  agree  to  submit  the  foUowing 
differences  to  arbitration: 

I.     Disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  and  applicatioD 
of  conventional  stipulations  relative  to  the  following  matters: 

1.  Reciprocal  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  sick. 

2.  International  protection  of  worldngmen, 

3.  Means  of  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 

4.  Weights  and  measures. 

5.  Measurement  of  vessels. 

6.  Wages  and  estates  of  deceased  sailors. 

7.  Protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works. 

II.  Pecuniary  claims  on  account  of  injuries,  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  indemnity  is  recognized  by  the  parties. 

Article  16e 

The  high  contracting  parties  decide  besides  to  annex  to  the 
present  convention  a  protocol  enumerating: 

1.  The  other  matters  which  appear  to  them  to  be  susceptible 
at  present  of  forming  the  subject  of  an  arbitral  stipulation  with- 
out reserve; 

2.  The  Powers  which,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  under- 
take this  engagement  among  themselves  right  now  with  regard 
to  one  or  more  of  these  matters. 

The  protocol  shall  also  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
may  be  added  the  other  matters  recognized  subsequently  as 
capable  of  forming  the  subject  of  arbitral  stipulations  without 
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/e,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  non-signatory 
*owera  will  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement.' 


'  FtcUkoI  referred  to  in  Artide  26e  of  the  British  Propoeition  rAUing  to 
Compvleory  ArbUraii(m 

AjincuD  1 

Each  Power  signing  the  present  Protocol  accepts  arbitration  without 

ire  for  disputes  concemiog  the  interpretation  and  application  of  con- 

pirentioaiil  stipulations  relating  to  those  of  the  matters  enuinerated  in  the 

I  monexod  table  whicli  arc  indicated  by  the  letter  A  in  the  column  bearing 

litA  n&me.     It  declarer  to  contract  this  engagement  with  respect  to  each 

Df  the  other  Signatory  Powers  whose  reciprocity  in  this  regard  is  indicated 

;  the  same  manner  in  the  table. 

Akticlb  2 

Each  Power  shall  always  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  its  acceptance 
I  of  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  table  and  for  which  it  has  not  previously 
ftcoepted  arbitration  without  reserve  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  article.  For  this  purpose  it  shaU  conmiunicate  with  the  Neth- 
erUndfl  Government,  which  shall  announce  the  acceptance  to  the  Inter- 
OAtional  Bureau  at  The  Hague.  After  having  inscribed  it  in  the  table 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  International  Bureau  shall  at  once 
oonununicate  certiQed  copies  of  the  notification  and  of  the  table  thua 
eompletedf  to  the  Governments  of  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 

L  AjiTicxJB  3 

Two  or  more  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  acting  in  common  accord,  may 
beaidM  address  the  Netherlands  Government  requesting  it  to  inscribe  in 
the  table  additional  matters  for  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  arbitration 
without  re»er\'e  in  accordance  with  Article  1. 

The  inscription  of  these  additional  matters  and  the  communication  to 
IIm  Ooveniments  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  notification  as  well  as 
of  th«  corrected  text  of  the  table,  shall  take  place  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  foregoing  article. 

Abticle  4 


The  nonsignatory  Powers  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present 
pnytoool  by  notifying  the  Netherlands  Government  of  the  matters  in- 
•eribed  in  the  table  for  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  arbitration  without 
raKJ»e  in  accordance  with  Article  1. — La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Intema- 
tioaale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Vol.  II,  Plenary  Session,  First  Commission,  5th 
a,  October  5,  1007. 
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AkticiaE  16f 

If  all  the  nations  signing  one  of  the  conventions  referred  to 
in  Articles  16c  and  16d  are  parties  to  a  dispute  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  convention,  the  arbitral  award  shall  have 
the  same  weight  as  the  convention  itself  and  shall  be  likewise 
observed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dispute  arises  only  between  certain 
ones  of  the  Signatory  Nations,  the  parties  at  variance  shall 
notify  in  due  time  the  Signatory  Powers,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  award  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Signatory  Nations 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  latter 
declare  unanimously  in  favor  of  accepting  the  interpretation 
of  the  point  in  dispute  as  given  in  the  award,  this  interpretation 
shall  be  binding  on  all  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  the  con- 
vention itself.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  award  shall  have 
force  only  as  between  the  parties  at  variance,  or  as  regards 
the  Powers  which  shall  formally  accept  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators. 

Article  16g 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  recording  adhesions  to  the 
principle  established  by  the  award  in  the  case  contemplated 
in  paragraph  3  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  case  of  a  convention  establishing  a  Union  with  a  special 
bureau,  the  parties  which  have  taken  part  in  the  suit  shall 
transmit  the  text  of  the  award  to  the  special  bureau  through  the 
medium  of  the  nation  in  whose  territory  the  bureau  is  located. 
The  bureau  shall  word  the  text  of  the  article  of  the  convention 
in  conformity  with  the  award,  and  shall  communicate  it  through 
the  same  channel  to  the  Signatory  Powers  which  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  suit.  If  the  latter  unanimously  accept  the  text  of 
the  article,  the  bureau  shall  draw  up  a  record  of  such  acceptance, 
of  which  a  certified  copy  shall  be  trtinsmitted  to  all  the  Signa- 
tory Nations. 

II  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  convention  establishing  a  Doioa 
with  a  special  bureau,  the  said  functions  of  the  special  bureau 
shall  be  performed,  in  this  respect,  by  the  International  Bureau 
of  The  Hague  through  the  medium  of  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands. 

It  is  strictly  understood  that  the  present  provision  in  no  wise 
alTects  arbitration  clauses  already  contained  in  existing  treaties- 

Article  16h 

In  each  particular  case  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  conclude 
a  special  act  (agreement  to  arbitrate)  in  conformity  with  ike 
respective  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  deter* 
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mining  clearly  the  object  of  the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the 

Eowera  of  the  arbitrators,  the  procedure,  and  the  periods  to 
e  observed  as  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  court  ia 
concerned. 
I  ArticIiE  16i 

It  is  understood  that  provisions  regarding  arbitration  which 
appear  in  treaties  already  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  shall 
remain  in  force. 

Article  16k 

The  preeent  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

The  ratification  of  each  Signatory  Power  shall  specify  the 
leases  enumerated  in  Article  16d  in  which  the  ratifying  Power 
I  does  not  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  Article  I6a. 

A  record  of  each  ratification  shall  be  drawn  up,  of  wliich  a 
certified  copy  shall  be  sent  through  diplomatic  channels  to  all 
the  Powers  which  were  represented  at  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

A  Signatory  Power  may,  at  any  time,  deposit  new  ratifica- 
tions comprising  additional  cases  included  in  Article  16d. 

I  Article  161 

Each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 

Inounce  the  convention.  This  denunciation  may  be  made  either 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  denounc- 
ing Power  from  the  convention,  or  so  as  to  take  effect  only  with 
respect  to  a  Power  designated  by  the  denouncing  Power. 

This  denunciation  may  likewise  be  made  with  regard  to  one 
or  more  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  Article  16d  or  in  the  protocol 
referred  to  in  Article  16e. 

The  convention  shall  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  it  is  not 
renounced. 

A  denunciation,  whether  general  or  with  respect  to  a  partic- 
ular Power,  shall  not  take  effect  until  six  months  after  notice 
thereof  has  been  given  in  writing  to  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment and  communicated  immediately  by  the  latter  to  all  the 
other  contracting  Powers. 

I  The  vote  ujx)n  the  adoption  of  the  project  is  interesting 
'as  showing  that  32  delegation.s  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  it,  that  only  9  opposed  it,  and  that  3  abstained 
from  voting  in  favor  of  or  against  it.  The  countries  voting 
in  favor  of  the  convention  were  United  States  of  America, 
Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
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Denmark.    Dominican   Republic,   Ecuador,   Spain,   France, 
Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  The  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal,  j 
Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  and  Vene-  H 
zuela.    The  nine  against  were:  Germany,  Austria-Hungar}',  ~ 
Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  Swit«er-_ 
land,  and  Turkey;   and   the  three  abstentions  were  It 
Japan  and  Luxembourg. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  An^o-American  project  fofTT 
treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted  in  its  entirety 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  Conference,  namely,  32  votes 
for,  9  agtunst,  and  3  abstentions.  It  may  be  asked  why 
the  convention  elaborated  after  weeks,  indeed  months,  of 
reflection,  and  approved  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  com- 
mission, does  not  appear  among  the  conventions  enumerated 
in  the  Final  Act?  The  answer  is  that  the  minority  opposed  to 
the  convention  insisted  on  the  so-called  unanimity  or  quasi- 
unanimity  rule  obtaining  in  diplomatic  conferences,  so  that  . 
the  un\\iUingness  of  the  few  prevented  the  wish  of  the  many,  fl 

As  M.  Bourgeois  aptly  said:  *'  We  are  here  to  unite,  not  ^ 
to  be  counted,'' and,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  project  before 
the  commission  could  not  secure  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  delegations  present,  M.  de  Martens,  in  a  broad-minded 
spirit  of  conciliation,  introduced  a  project  which  he  hoped 
might  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  nations  assembled. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  M.  de  Martens  stated  that  he 
desired  to  place  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  actual 
situation  regarding  obligatory  arbitration ;  that  it  was  regret- 
table that  no  decision  could  be  had  upon  a  question  where 
neither  indep)endence,  honor  nor  vital  interests  was  concerned; 
that  he  hoped  to  present  some  common  ground  of  agreement 
by  offering  an  article  to  replace  the  Anglo-AmejricAn  project, 
which  could  not  be  accepted  unanimously,  the  new  article  to 
state  not  merely  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  arrive  at  a 
general  agree*ment,  but  also  the  right  of  the  majority  to  coo- 
dude  a  separate  agreement  if  it  desired. 
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Article  XVII 

Because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  the  extent  and 
eonditiond  under  which  recourse  to  obHgatory  arbitration  might 
be  recognized  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Powers  and  in  a  uni- 
versal treaty,  the  contracting  Powers  limit  themselves  to  stating 
in  the  Additional  Act,  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  the 
cases  worthy  of  being  taken  into  eonsidnration  according  to 
the  free  judgment  of  the  respective  governments.  This  Addi- 
tional Act  shall  only  be  obUgatory  upon  the  Powers  which  sign 
or  adhere  to  it. 

M.  de  Martens  felt  that  such  an  article  would  not  only  show 
the  exact  status  of  the  question,  but  at  one  and  the  same  time 
indicate  that  some  Powers  were  agreed  upon  a  project  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration.  The  Additional  Act  referred  to  in  the  last 
sentence  of  Article  XVII  was  as  follows: 

Considering  that  Article  16  (38)  of  the  Convention  of  1899 
I  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  asserts  the 
agreement  of  the  signatory  Powers  to  that  act  that  in  legal 
questions,  and  especially  in  questions  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  international  conventions,  arbitration 
is  recognized  as  the  most  efl&cacioua  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moet  equitable  means  of  regulating  disputes  which  have  not 
been  settled  by  diplomatic  means; 

Considering  that  in  legal  questions  which,  according  to  the 
free  judgment  of  the  contracting  Powers,  do  not  concern  their 
vital  interests,  independence  or  honor,  arbitration  should  be 
considered  obligatory; 

Considering  the  usefulness  of  indicating  henceforth  the 
cases  in  which  the  above  mentioned  reserves  are  not  allowed; 

The  signatory  Powers  of  this  Additional  Act  have  agreed 
on  the  following  provisions: 

Article  1 

In  this  order  of  ideas,  they  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration 
without  reserve  the  following  matters:     a,  b,  c,  d,  etc, 

H  Article  2 

The  signatory  Powers  bind  themselves  to  ratify  this  Addi- 

tional  Act  before  January  1,  1909,  and  in  the  instrument  of 

I  ratification,  to  indicate  precisely  the  cases  of  disputes  for  which 
Ithey  accept  compulsor}'  arbitration. 

In  adopting  this  project,  M.  de  Martens  believed  that  the 
onfereoce  would  more  nearly  approach  the  desired  goal,  not 
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by  modifying  the  position  of  either  party,  but  by  staimg  a.J 
The  American  delegation  explained  that  the  United    Stat 
could  not  accept  the  Russian  project  because  it  did  not  contain 
the  first  two  articles  of  the  Anglo-American  proposition.     Oti 
delegation  wished  to  see  established  the  principle  of  arbitratia 
of  legal  questions  and  only  consented  to  the  enumeratio 
of  specific  objects  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  seci 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  if  specific  cases  were  omitte 
in  whicii  the  reserves  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  Americ 
proposition  were  to  be  renounced.    The  Russian  propositifl 
would  have  obliged  the  nations  to  arbitrate  the  specified  i 
but  would  not  have  bound  them  to  arbitrate  generally.    Th 
proposition  sacrificed  arbitration  in  general  to  compulsoj; 
arbitration  of  certain  specified  cases  of  no  vital  importano 
The  American  delegation,  however,  would  have  supported,  sT 
a  compromise,  M.  de  Martens'  proposition,  re8er\'ing  the  rig 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  and  ratify  the  objects  specified 
the  list,  but  as  the  minority,  praticularly  Germany  and  Au 
tria-Hungarj',  was  likely  to  oppose  M.  do  Martens'  prop 
tion  as  strenuously  as  it  opposed  the  Anglo-American  conv? 
tion,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  renounce  a  convention  air 
voted,  and  by  an  affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  the  Russian  pro- 
position to  prolong  a  discussion  certain  to  n»sult  in  diss 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  M.de  Martens  had  presented  his  proposition  i 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  unanimously  accepted,  he  withdr 
it  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  vote  (31  fq 
5  against,  and  8  abstentions).  The  commission  thereup 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  resolu- 
tion, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  received  a  majority 
in  the  Committee  of  Examination  and  was  reported  t-o  the 
commission  for  its  ultimate  adoption  in  case  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican convention  should  be  rejected.' 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who 

*■  La  Deuxi6me  Coof^reaoe  latematioDale  de  U  Paix.  1907,  AoUs  vi  J 
ineaU  Vol.  I,  pp.  545-546. 

'  For  the  text  of  the  Austro-Htmgari&n  revolution,  8oe  imfc.  pp.  312 
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that  the  Austro-Hungarian  proposition  was  based  upon  the 
hope  that  it  would  satisfy  everybody. 

We  have  recently  voted  by  a  very  large  majority  the  Anglo- 
American  declaration.  M.  de  Merey's  proposition  today  is 
to  deprive  us  of  the  results  of  this  vote,  to  eliminate  the  list  and 
to  remit  to  future  consideration  the  question  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  believe  if  we  vote  today  the  resolution  of  M.  de 
Merey  we  shall  contradict  ourselves.  The  vote  of  the  Anglo- 
American  proposition  shows  that  there  are  nations  which  beUeve 
that  they  have  sufficiently  studied  the  question  in  order  to 
conclude  at  the  present  moment  a  general  treaty.  Why  remit 
them  to  future  study?* 

Mr.  Choate  opposed  the  Austro-Himgarian  resolution  with 
great  force  and  reason  in  an  elaborate  argument,  from  which 
the  following  paragraphs  are  taken : 

After  having  discussed  for  three  months  the  subject  w  hich 
occupies  our  attention  today,  the  commission  has  expressed 
its  will  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  31  votes  against  5  to 
8 — a  majority  of  4  or  more  to  one — and  has  thereby  declared 
emphatically  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration.  It  has  voted 
upon  an  entire  series  of  articles,  separately  and  all  together  and 
the  same  majority  has  stood  steadfastly  by  its  decision.  The 
minority  has  been  so  feeble  that  one  could  almost  count  its 
number  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  and  now  it  is  proposed 

r  annul  everything  that  we  have  done  in  the  last  three  months, 
''and  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  First  Delegate  of  Austria 
that  there  is  no  alternative,  that  either  we  must  accept  the  rule 
of  absolute  unanimity  or  the  proposition  which  he  has  presented, 
which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  clearly  manifested  will  of 
the  commission,  and  is  a  fearful  step  backward  from  that  which 
that  will  has  so  strongly  expressed. 

What  conclusion  would  have  to  be  drawn  if  we  should  accept 
the  proposition  of  M.  de  Merey?  Why,  that  a  single  member 
of  the  Conference  can  prevent  it  from  doing  anything,  and  can 
nullify  that  which  all  the  rest  have  succeeded  in  doing  up  to 
the  present  time 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  can  it  possibly  stand? 
Can  five  votes  nullify  the  will  of  the  thirty-one?  That  is  not 
possible.  Such  a  proposition  cannot  be  sustained.  By  this 
decisive  vote  we  have  accepted  the  principle  that  we  would 
submit  to  obligatory  arbitration  cases  of  a  juridical  order  and 
especially  those  arising  upon  the  interpretation  of  treaties.     We 

'  La  Deuxidroe  Conference  latemationale  de  la  Paix,  11)07,  Vol.  II, 
FlaiAiy  ffr— ioD,  First  Commiaaioa,  9th  Session,  October  10,  1907. 
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have  agreed,  also,  that  the  treaty  should  not  apply  in  cases 
where  national  honor  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  party  were 
involved,  and  that  each  Power  should  have  itself  the  right  to 
determine  for  itself  whether  such  was  the  case.  We  have  fur- 
ther, voted  a  list  of  cases  in  which  arbitration  should  be  obliga- 
tory, waiving  the  honor  clause,  and  finally  we  have  agreed  to 
the  protocol  proposed  by  the  Delegation  of  Great  Brit^ain,  which 
would  enable  subsequent  subjects  to  be  added  to  the  list.  There 
only  remain  some  details  for  us  to  determine. 

Now,  behold,  M.  de  Merey  corner  forward  with  his  propo- 
sition which  is  directly  contrary  to  all  this,  which  nullifies  it  all, 
which  undoes  all  that  we  have  been  doing  since  we  first  took 
up  the  project  for  consideration;  and  we  are  told  that  we  must 
accept  his  proposition  or  nothing.  He  would  have  us  remit 
to  the  Powers  for  further  study  a  proposition  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed.  Surely,  we  have  not  come  here  for  any  such  trivial 
purpose.  We  have  come  at  the  behest  of  our  governments  and 
the  general  call  of  the  nations,  to  establish  obligator}'  arbitra- 
tion. It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  labor  during  three  months 
to  accomplish  that  end,  and  to  annul  it  all  at  last  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  five  dissenting  Powers  and  destroy  at  one  blow  the  result 
of  all  our  work.  And  will  the  Governments  succeed  any  better 
than  we?  Will  they  succeed  as  well  as  we?  Have  we  not 
reached  that  approximate  unanimity  which  justifies  the  carriage 
of  this  proposition  one  step  further,  andsubmitting  it  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  Conference?     .... 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  put  to  the  vote  of  this  Conference 
the  proposition  of  the  honorable  delegate  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  let  us  see  here  whether  those  who  thus  far  have  constituted 
this  great  majority,  on  the  one  hand,  wish  to  support  their  own 
action,  or,  on  the  other  to  accept  the  remarkable  proposition 
of  M.  de  Merey  which  utterly  nullifies  it.  Let  us  occupy  our- 
selves with  that  which  is  our  own  business  and  leave  to  the  Con- 
ference the  duty  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  has  here 
been  r^sed. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  eminent  President  of  the  Conference 
that  my  proposition  would  impose  the  will  of  the  majority  upon 
the  minority.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  clear  misapprehension. 
I  made  no  such  claim.  The  claim  is  that  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Conference  desire  to  establish  the  agreement  for 
obligatory  arbi+ration  for  those  who  will  to  enter  in,  and  those 
who  will  not  to  stay  out,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  do 
it  under  what  M.  Martens  has  so  well  described  as  **le  drapeau  de 
laConf^rence."  But  the  contrary  proposition.  whichM.de  Merey  ^ 
and  others  have  advocated,  subjects  not  a  great  majority  only/ 
but  the  entire  Conference  but  one,  to  the  dominating  and  de- 
structive will  of  that  single  one.  Certainly  there  is  neither 
justice,  nor  reason,  nor  common-sense  in  a  proposition  that 
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will  bring  about  such  an  iniquitous  result,  and  render  any 
derisive  action  on  any  important  question  absolutely  impos- 
sible.' 

After  much  discussion,  M.  de  Mercy's  resolution  was  put  to 
vote  and  rejected  by  24  against,  to  14  for,  and  6  abstentions. 

7.    Declaration  in  Favor  of  Compulsory  Arbitration 

At  the  announcement  of  this  vote,  Count  Tornielli  took 
occasion  to  exercise  the  right  he  had  reserved  to  present  a 
resolution  to  the  consideration  of  the  commission  in  the  event 
that  the  Anglo-American  proposition  should  not  receive  the 
uimnimous  or  quasi-unanimous  approval.  He  spwke  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  first  part  of  September  I  had  the  honor  to  ask  in 
Committee  A  that  a  proposition  presented  by  the  Italian  dele- 
gation upon  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration  should  be 
postponed  until  the  time  when  the  commission  should  have 
passed  upon  all  the  other  propositions  which  might  bepresented. 

The  result  of  the  last  ballots  convinces  me  that  it  would 
be  an  indiscretion  to  continue  further  the  search  for  formulae 
which  could  have  no  chance  of  reuniting  the  votes.  Under 
these  conditions  I  abandon  the  proposition  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  announce. 

I  am  convinced  that  after  the  intense  work  of  judicial  analy- 
I  sis  and  profound  criticism  of  the  texts  which  has  permitted  us 
to  improve  and  complete  very  seriously  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  work  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
our  spirits  are  no  longer  prepared  to  renounce  the  objections 
which  every  new  formula  must  meet. 

It  is  not  the  time  for  great  speeches. 

There  are.  however,  certain  necessary  statements. 

I  sliall  sum  them  up  in  three  points. 

The  first — the  most  important — is  that  the  Conference  of 
1907  has  been  unanimous  in  recognizing  the  principle  of  oblig- 
[atory  arbitration. 

The  second  consists  in  affirming  without  contxadiction,  that 
'  in  the  great  field  of  international  relations  forming  the  subject 
of  the  law  of  conventions  between  States,  there  are  some  without 
doubt  which  may  be  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration. 


'LaDeuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Poix.  Vol.  II,  Plenaxy 
Qeamon,  First  Conunisaion,  9tb  Session,  October  10,  1907. 
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mous  agreement.  M.  do  Nelidow  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
similar  committee  whose  members  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  two  opinions  dividing  the 
Conference,  which  committee  would  find  an  acceptable  for- 
mula. 

The  resolution  was  reported  in  the  tenth  plenary  session  of 
the  first  commission,  held  October  11,  1907,  The  text  is  as 
follows: 

The  Commission,  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  concession  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  has  resolved  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing declaration  which,  while  reserving  to  each  of  the  States 
represented  the  benefit  of  these  votes,  permits  them  all  to  affirm 
the  principles  which  they  consider  unanimously  recognized: 

The  commission  is  unanimous, 

1,  In  recognizing  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration; 

2.  In  declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  notably  those 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  provisions  of 
international  conventions^  are  susceptible  of  being  submitted 
to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restriction. 

It  is  unanimous  finally  in  proclaiming  that  although  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  feasible  to  conclude  a  convention  in  this 
sense,  nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  come 
to  light  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  judicial  controversy, 
and  that,  by  working  together  here  during  the  past  four  months 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  learned  not  only  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  come  together  more  closely,  but  have 
been  able  to  put  forth  in  the  course  of  this  long  collaboration 
a  very  high  sentiment  for  the  common  good  of  humanity.* 

After  various  expressions  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Choate  declared  the  sober  and  measured  view  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States: 

Before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  the  proposition  which  is  now 
before  the  commission,  I  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  principles  which  have  guided  our  action  in  the  past 
in  the  Conference  and  will  control  it  in  the  vote  upon  the  present 
proposition,  are  as  follows: 

'  Ia  Deuxiftme  Conference  iDtemfttionale  de  la  Paix,  Actee  el  Documents, 
1007,  Vol  I,  p.  551. 
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The  third  statement  for  which  I  invoke  your  unanimous*^ 
consent,  is  this:  All  the  States  in  the  world  have  worked  here^ 
together  for  four  months  upon  difficult,  sometimes  delicate,  i 
questions,  learning  not  only  to  know  one  another  better,  but  { 
also  to  respect  and  love  one  another  more. 

The  general  spirit  which  has  come  from  the  contact  of  alljj 
these  forces  working  together  is  a  very  high  one.     It  is  a  com- 
manding spectacle  and  an  undeniable  result.     The  differences 
of  opinion  between  us  have  never  passed  the  limit  of  judicial 
controversies  and  questions  of  detail, 

Let  us  wisely  stop  there.  We  have  run  a  good  course. 
Let  us  be  content  with  the  work  accomplished.  Give  it  time 
to  bring  forth  fruit. 

If  looking  behind  us,  one  of  us  feels  some  regret  at  seeing 
certain  incomplete  works,  on  turning  our  eyes  to  the  future, 
we  are  all  failed  with  confidence,  no  thought  of  discouragement  ^ 
invades  our  souls,' ' 

Baron  Marschall  and  M,  de  Merey  declared  that  their  delega- ] 
tions  would  support  the  resolution,  and  the  president  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Bourgeois,  likewise  associated  himself  "  with 
the  noble  words  pronounced  by  Count  Tomielli,"  stating  that  i 
they  gave  him  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  points  upon  which  a 
unanimous  accord  has  been  reached :  first,  the  principle  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration,  which  failed  in  1899,  has  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  in  1907;  second,  it  is  admitted  by  all  ihati 
certain  matters,  notably  those  which  relate  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  trcAties,  are  susceptible  to  obligatory  arbitration  without 
any  restriction;  third,  those  who  seem  to  differ  upon  the  time 
when  the  engagement  should  be  entered  into  regarding  such 
matters  are  only  separated  by  a  question  of  delay  and  not  by  a 
question  of  principle.  These  three  points,  he  said,  "I  have  en- 
deavored to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  and  in  the 
name  of  the  commission,  I  thank  Count  Tomielli  for  having 
confirmed  them."=  M.  Bourgeois,  thereupon  suggested  the 
appointment  of  representatives  of  the  various  views  in  order 
to  find  a  formula  which  would  adequately  express  the  unani- 


*  La  Deuxi^me  Coaf^renoe  de  i&  Paix,  Actes  et  DooumentA,  1907,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  549-550. 

>La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  1&  Paix,  1907,  Plenary  Se»- 
fioD,  Vol.  II,  Fint  Commisaion,  9th  8e0sion,  October  10,  1907. 
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mous  agreement.  M.  de  Nelidow  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
similar  committee  whose  members  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  two  opinions  dividing  the 
Conference,  which  committee  would  find  an  acceptable  for- 
mula. 

The  resolution  was  reported  in  the  tenth  plenary  sefision  of 
the  first  commission,  held  October  11,  1907.  The  text  is  as 
follows: 

The  Commission,  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  concession  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  has  resolved  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing declaration  which,  while  reserving  to  each  of  the  States 
,  represented  the  benefit  of  these  votes,  permits  them  all  to  affirm 
the  principles  which  they  consider  unanimously  recognized: 

The  commission  is  uDaniraous, 

1.  In  recognizing  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration; 

2.  In  declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  notably  those 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  provisions  of 
international  conventions,  are  susceptible  of  being  submitted 
to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restriction. 

It  is  unanimous  finally  in  proclaiming  that  although  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  feasible  to  conclude  a  convention  in  this 
sense,  nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  come 
to  light  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  judicial  controversy, 
and  that,  by  working  together  here  during  the  past  four  months 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  learned  not  only  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  come  together  more  closely,  but  have 
been  able  to  put  forth  in  the  course  of  this  long  collaboration 
a  verj'  high  sentiment  for  the  common  good  of  humanity.* 

After  various  expressions  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Choate  declared  the  sober  and  measured  view  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States: 

Before  the  vote  Is  taken  upon  the  proposition  which  is  now 
before  the  commission,  I  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  principles  which  have  guided  our  action  in  the  past 
in  the  Conference  and  will  control  it  in  the  vote  upon  the  present 
proposition,  are  as  follows: 


*  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Actea  et  Documents, 
1907.  Vol.  I.  p.  551. 
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The  immediate  results  of  the  present  Conference  must  be 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field  which  the  more  sanguine  have 
hoped  to  see  covered,  but  each  successive  Conference  will  make 
the  positions  reached  in  the  preceding  Conference  its  point  of 
departure,  and  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  further  ad- 
vances towards  international  agreement  opinions  affected  by  the 
acceptance  and  application  of  the  previous  agreements.  Each 
Conference  will  inevitably  make  further  progress  and  by  suc- 
cessive steps  results  may  be  accomplished  which  have  formerly 
appeared  impossible. 

We  have  kept  always  in  mind  the  promotion  of  this  con- 
tinuous process  through  which  the  progressive  development 
of  International  justice  and  peace  may  be  carried  on,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  definite  results  to  be  reached  here, 
but  also  with  reference  to  the  foundations  to  be  laid  for  further 
results  in  future  Conferences.  It  may  well  be  that  among  the 
most  valuable  services  rendered  to  civilization  by  this  Second 
Conference  will  be  found  the  progress  made  in  matters  upon 
which  the  Delegates  may  reach  no  definite  agreement. 

We  have  carried  the  process  of  discussion  upon  the  projet 
which  we  introduced  and  have  advocated,  and  on  which  the 
commission  has  voted,  as  far  as  our  instructions  permit,  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  after  reasonable  discussion,  if  no  agree- 
ment is  reached,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  subject  aside  or  refer  it 
to  some  future  Conference  in  the  hope  that  intermediate  con- 
siderations may  dispose  of  the  objections. 

After  three  months  of  earnest  consideration  and  discussion 
the  commission  reached,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present 
proposition,  by  a  majority  of  4  to  1  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Conference,  the  adoption  of  our  projet  for  carrying 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  into  concrete  and  prac- 
tical effect,  by  an  agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween nations  who  supported  the  projet,  leaving  it  open  for  the 
rest  to  dissent  or  to  adhere  as  they  might  afterwards  be  advised. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  le^timate  sequence  of  that 
action  that  the  projet  should  be  carried  before  the  Conference 
and  find  its  place  in  its  final  act.  We  therefore  regard  the  pres- 
ent resolution  as  a  very  decided  and  serious  retreat  from  the 
advanced  position  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  which  the 
commission  has  already  reached,  and  one  which  in  our  judgment 
cannot  but  seriously  retard  and  imperil  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  arbitration  in  general.  We  therefore  cannot  conscien- 
tiously, without  an  abandonment  on  our  part  of  the  principlea 
for  whose  practical  application  we  have  so  long  contended, 
vote  for  the  resolution  now  under  consideration.  Not  because 
we  do  not  favor  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  for  it 
is  that  for  which  we  have  been  from  the  beginning  contending, 
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but  because  it  is  practically  an  abandonment  by  the  commission 
of  the  advanced  position  which,  by  such  a  decisive  vote,  it  had 
already  reached,  and  I  am  therefore  instructed  by  the  Delega- 
I  lion  to  abstain  on  the  present  vote.* 

The  opposite  view  was  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who 
as  joint  author  of  the  Anglo-American  project,  spoke  with  pecu- 
liar authority.    He  said: 

I  regret  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  project  will 
not  be  presented  to  the  Conference.  I  regret,  equally,  that 
the  United  States  feels  that  it  is  not  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
declaration  presented  to  us.  I  regard  this  declaration  as  a 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  progress  already  accomplished 
by  the  First  Commission  and  not  as  an  abandonment  of  its 
results.' 

M.  dc  Nelidow  stated: 

If  I  speak  it  is  not  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  in  this 
very  moment  the  success  of  the  Conference  is  at  stake.  t  ia 
unfortunately  evident  that  it  has  not  been  able  and  was  never 
able  to  establish  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  desi/e  of  the  great 
majority,  but  we  must  finish  and  we  can  only  finish  by  recip- 
rocal concessiom?.  I  therefore  appeal  to  your  good-wili  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  were  incapable  of  reaching 
unanimit}'  upon  this  important  subject  of  our  deliberations." 

The  declaration  was  thereupon  put  to  vote  and  was  unani- 
mously accepted  with  four  abstentions:  United  States,  Haiti, 
Japan,  and  Turkey.*  llie  result  was  received  ^^^th  great  and 
I  continued  applause,  for  it  seemed  to  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
rfen:'nce  that  something  had  indeed  been  accomplished,  even 
although  the  Anglo-American  convention  was  buried  from  the 
sight  of  man. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  keen  and, 
one  might  say,  acrimonious  discussion  as  to  whether  the  propo- 
sition voted  by  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Conference  should  be  included  in  the  Final  Act  as  the  act  of  the 

'  Ia  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Vol.  U,  Plenary 
^SeanoQ,  First  CommissioD,  lOth  Session,  October  10,  1907. 

•  Ibid.,  lOth  Session,  October  10,  1907 

•  Ibid.,  10th  Seosion,  October  11,  1907. 
•Ibid..  lOtb  Seaaion,  October  10,  1907. 
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Conference,  or  whether  the  opposition  of  the  few  recalcitrant 
delegates  could  prevent  the  inclusion  of  a  project  in  the  Final 
Act.  The  opponents  of  arbitration  insisted  that  the  majority 
was  not  free  in  the  Conference  to  force  the  will  of  the  majority 
upon  the  minority,  that  it  was  a  diplomatic  conference  not  a 
parliament.  Mr.  Choate  insisted  that  the  majority  did  not 
seek  to  force  anything  upon  the  minority,  but  that  the  major- 
ity wished  to  conclude  a  convention  to  bind  those  who  voted 
for  it»  and  to  leave  the  question  of  ultimate  adherence  to  this 
convention  open  to  those  who  opposed  it  at  present.  Mr. 
Choate  further  insisted  that  the  minority  should  not  impose 
its  wish  upon  the  majority,  and  the  simple  question  was 
whether  a  desire  of  one  may  prevent  the  expressed  wish  of  all. 
Mr.  Choate  then  recalled  the  precedents  of  1899  in  which  the 
declaration  forbidding  the  use  of  dum-dum  bullets  was  included 
in  the  Final  Act,  although  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
voted  against  it,  and  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  present 
Conference  in  adopting  the  prize  court  convention  against 
the  negative  vote  of  Brazil.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  none  of  these  Powers  objected  to  the  negotiation  and  inser- 
tion of  the  various  projects  in  the  Final  Act,  whereas  the 
present  minority  did.  M.  de  Martens  and  Baron  Marschall 
declared  that  the  principle  of  unanimity  is  essential  to 
international  conferences.  For  example,  Baron  Marschall 
declared  that  his  delegation,  in  conformity  with  the  admitted 
usage  in  international  conferences,  could  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple announced  by  the  first  delegate  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  the  majority  decides  and  the  minority  ought  to 
yield;  concluding  with  the  statement  *'that  this  principle 
would  endanger  all  international  conferences." 

The  Conference  took  no  action  upon  this  grave  and  delicate 
question,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  large,  even  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  was  in  favor  of  the  requirement  of  unanimity  in 
important  matters. 

Deliberations  extending  over  a  period  of  three  months 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  a  definite,  carefully-considered  proj- 
ect for  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration.     It  can  not  be  said. 
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however,  that  the  time  was  wasted.  The  deliberations  of  the 
First  Commission,  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  of 
the  Commission  in  Plenary  Session,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  any  subsequent  Conference,  or  indeed  in  any  subsequent 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and,  although  the  convention 
failed  of  adoption,  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
was  unanimously  admitted.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that 
any  nation  or  collection  of  nations  will  hereafter  hold  a  brief 
against  compulsory  arbitration. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CONVENTION  RESPECTING  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FORCE  IN  THE 
RECOVERY    OF  CONTRACT   DEBTS^ 


The  failure  to  negotiate  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  in 
which  nations  pledged  themselves  in  advance  to  arbitrate, 
subject  to  the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interests  and 
honor,  legal  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  and  conventions  seemed  to  many 
within  and  most  without  the  CJonference  a  setback  to  the  cause 
of  arbitration.  The  refusal  of  a  handful  of  States  to  pledge 
themselves  to  arbitrate  without  reserve  certain  specified^ 
cases  in  which  indef)endence,  vital  interests  and  honor  could 
not  be  involved,  seemed  not  merely  a  setback  but  an  indica- 
tion that  compulsory  arbitration  of  unimportant,  not  to  say 
insignificant^  questions  is  impossible  or  inexpedient  in  the 
present  status  of  international  development.  The  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration^  the  statement  that 
legal  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  and  conventions  might  be  arbitrated  without  \ 
reserve,  was  looked  upon  as  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 

'The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  aiticles  on  the  subject  of  the 
forcible  collection  of  contract  debts.  George  Winfield  Scott's  Inters 
national  Law  and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  North  American  Review,  October 
(1906),  pp.  002-610;  George  Winfield  Scott's  Hague  Convention  Restrict- 
ing the  Use  of  Force  to  Recover  Contract  Claims,  American  Journal  of 
International  I^w  (I90S).  Vol.  11,  pp.  78-94;  Amos  S.  Hershey-'s  Calvo 
and  Drago  Doctrines,  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2&-46;  Crammond  Kennedy's  Is 
the  Forcible  Collection  of  Contract  Debts  in  the  Interest  of  IntematioDal 
Justice  and  Peace.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  J 
Law  (1907),  pp.  100-124;  Luis  M.  Drago's  SUte  Loans  in  their  Relation 
to  International  Policy,  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1907), 
Vol.  I,  pp.  fi92-72ti. 

See  also  Moulin's  La  Doctrine  de  Drago  (1908). 
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with  a  distinct  understanding  that  it  be  not  put  into  practice. 
Yet  the  powers  represented  at  the  Conference  bound  them- 
selTes  to  arbitrate  controversies  arising  out  of  contract  debts, 
and  specifically  renounced  the  use  of  force,  provided  the  debtor 
State  agree  to  arbitrate  the  question  in  controversy,  should 
actually  arbitrate  it  and  give  effect  to  the  award  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  convention,  because  in  its  very  introductory 
phrase  the  powers  recognize  that  arbitration  is  a  substitute 
for  force;  that,  if  arbitration  be  had,  force  is  unnecessary  and 
,  there  fore  is  specifically  renounced  by  the  convention.  This 
Jeclaration,  therefore,  shows  that  arbitration  is,  as  its  parti- 
have  always  maintained,  an  instrument  of  peace,  and  in 
adopting  and  proclaiming  the  principle  the  Conference,  how- 
€\'er  unconsciously,  took  a  concrete  step  toward  disarmament. 
In  the  next  place,  the  convention  not  merely  recognizes 
rbitration  as  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  means  of 
Jjusting  a  controversy  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle, 
jt  the  powers  agree  in  advance  to  resort  to  arbitration  in 
first  instance  instead  of  force,  thereby  accepting  in  con- 
rentional  form  the  duty  to  arbitrate  controversies  of  the 
cified  nature.  An  examination  of  the  document  shows  that 
be  renunciation  of  force  is  conditioned  solely  upon  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interests  and 
rjnor  usually  accompanying  agreements  to  arbitrate  are 
wholly  lacking.  In  other  words,  the  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  without  reserves  of 
any  kind  and  pledge  themselves,  not  merely  to  arbitrate  all 
controversies  arising  out  of  contract  indebtedness,  but,  in 
consideration  of  such  arbitration,  to  renounce  the  use  of  force 
for  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  Conference  did  something  more  than  accept  the  princi- 
ple of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  while  it  declared  legal  ques- 
tions and  controversies  arising  out  of  treaties  and  conventions 
susceptible  of  arbitration  without  reserve,  it  pledged  the 
powers  accepting  and  applying  international  law  in  their 
for(*ign  relations,  not  merely  to  the  principle  but  to  the  practice 
of  compulsory  arbitration.     It  cannot  be  said  therefore  that 
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compulsory  arbitration  failed  at  The  Hague,  for  it  achieved  a 
distinct  and  one  may  say  an  unexpected  victory. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  therefore  justifies  an  exami- 
nation of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  renunciation  of 
the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts  was  reached. 


1.    The  Adjustment  of  International  Claims  and  the 
Means  Employed 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  international  law  sanctions 
force  and  regards  a  war,  irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  its  origin,  as  legal  in  the  sense  that  the  outbreak  of  war 
creates  legal  duties  and  obligations  for  neutral  as  well  as  belli- 
gerent. Therefore,  as  war  may  esdst  whether  its  cause  be  just 
or  unjust,  it  follows  that  war  may  exist  for  any  cause  which 
any  State  chooses  to  regard  as  of  sufficient  importance.  War 
may  therefore  be  declared  in  order  that  controversies  arising 
out  of  contract  debts  be  settled  by  force.  But  whether  we 
admit  the  propriety  of  war  or  condemn  it  altogether,  partisan 
and  opponent  agree  that  war  should  be  the  ultimate  mcAiis 
used  to  settle  a  controversy,  and  that  it  is  a  Uttle  less  than 
criminal  to  resort  to  arms  without  exhausting  all  other  means 
of  adjustment. 

Now,  these  means  are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place 
nations  ordinarily  adjust  their  minor  difficulties  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  If  direct  negotiation  fails  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy good  offices  may  be  offered  and  mediation  proposed 
in  accordance  with  the  express  terms  of  the  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes.*  But  it  is  pro|:>cr 
to  add  that  diplomacy  itself  should  not  be  resorted  to  on 
bt^half  of  private  claimants  unless  the  means  at  their  disposal 
have  been  exhausted.  In  other  words,  if  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  settles  in  the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  while  he 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  never- 
theless subjects  himself  to  Argentine  law  and  justice  in  all 
transactions  arising  out  of  his  residence  in  that  country.     The 

'  Anicles  1-8  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Intenu- 
tionaJ  Disputes. 
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oeFt  he  should  ask,  and  all  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  is  that 
;  be  treated  upon  an  equality  with  the  citizens  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic*  and  that  he  be  not  unjustly  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  Argentine  or  foreigners  of  other  nation- 
alities.  If  he  purchase  bonds  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
and  if  default  be  made  either  in  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est he  should  seek  his  remedy  in  the  Argentine  courts,  provided 
an  Argentine  citizen  so  circumstanced  is  pennitted  to  sue  his 
government.  If  he  has  entered  into  an  ordinary  contract  with 
the  Argentine  government  to  construct,  we  will  suppose,  a 
railroad,  and  the  contract  is  broken  by  Argentine  authori- 
ties, he  should  seek  his  remedy  for  the  breach  of  the  contract 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  provided  a  citizen  of  Argentina  so  cir- 
cumstanced possesses  such  a  remedy.  Especially  would  he 
be  bound  to  resort  to  the  law  courts  if,  as  generally  happens, 
he  had  expressly  agreed  in  the  contract  of  concession  to 
resort  to  the  local  courts  for  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  contract^  and  had  specifically  renounced 
the  right  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  through 
diplomatic  channels.  But  it  would  be  futile  to  insist  that 
an  American  citizen  residing  in  foreign  parts  resort  to  the 
courtSi  if  the  foreign  government  in  question  docs  not  permit 
A  foreigner  to  sue  it  in  the  courts. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  unjust  to  compel  our  citizen 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  foreign  court  concerning  his  rights 
if  the  decision,  judicial  in  form,  was  in  reality  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice. The  burden  of  proof,  however,  should  be  upon  him 
to  establish  the  denial,  for  a  suitor  is  more  prone  to  suggest 
fraud  and  cormption  when  the  decision  of  a  court  is  against 
him  than  when  it  is  in  his  favor.  Again,  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  a  denial  and  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  for  a 
State  cannot  well  guarantee  that  the  law  will  be  correctly 
applied  in  every  case  tried  in  its  courts,  whereas  it  must  be 
presumed  to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  denial,  that  is, 
refusal  of  justice.  Therefore,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  contractual  relations  with  a  foreign  govem- 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  concessions,  or  in  any  other 
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way  has  become  a  creditor  of  such  foreign  government,  he 
should  not  claim  a  greater  right  than  the  native  citizen,  because 
he  contracts  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  he  should 
seek  the  remedy  open  to  the  native.  Until  he  has  sought  this 
remedy  and  there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice  or  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  so  gross  as  to  amount  to  a  denial,  or  unless  he  estab- 
lishes beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  remedy  offered  is 
wholly  inadequate,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  resort  to 
diplomatic  means  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  his  debt. 
If  he  does  request  diplomatic  support,  the  Department  of 
State  should  refuse  to  grant  it;  for  the  policy  of  the  Unit«d 
States  has  been  and  is  not  to  press  contract  claims,  but  to 
remit  the  claimant  to  his  judicial  remedy  in  the  debtor  coun- 
try. It,  therefore,  appeal's^  that  the  resort  to  diplomacy  should 
not  be  sanctioned  until  the  claimant  has  exhausted  his  remedy 
in  the  foreign  country  and  only  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  justify  diplomatic  intervention.  The  impro- 
priety of  a  contrary  line  of  action  seems  to  be  too  clear  for 
argument.* 

But  suppose  that  the  claimant  has  interested  his  goveni- 
ment  in  his  behalf  and  has  led  it  to  espouse  his  claim.  It  is 
necessary  before  presenting  his  case  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment to  investigate  it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature  and 
amount.  Proof  is  demanded  and  furnished  to  support  the 
claimant's  contention,  and,  supposing  that  he  acts  in  perfect 
good  faith,  his  government  ordinarUy  makes  an  imperfect 
and  therefore  partial  investigation  based  largely  if  not  solely 
upon  testimony  furnished  by  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
Supposing  that  the  claimant  be  thoroughly  honest,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  mistaken  and  his  mistake  may  involve  his 
country  in  a  serious  international  difficulty.  Even  if  person- 
ally honest,  the  claimant  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by  his 
agents  or  business  associates,  and  the  documents  submitted 
to  his  government  may  be  forged  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may 
bristle   with  exaggeration  and  unfounded  statement.     Yet 

■  For  the  subject  of  claims  against  foreign  governments  and  the  practiee 
and  procedure  in  such  cases,  see  Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VI,  Ch.  XXI. 
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to  reach  a  decision,  the  government  must  relyupion  these  Jch^u- 
oients:  otherwise  there  is  no  legal  foundation  laid  for  diplo- 
nmtic  good  offices  or  intervention.  If  the  case  be  presented  fo 
the  foreign  government,  that  government  necessarily  pos^^ssca 
the  right  to  reply,  but  its  reply  is  prejudiced  in  advance  by 
the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  the  claim  questions  the  jus- 
tice of  the  defendant  government's  action.  If,  however^  the 
reply  of  the  foreign  government  be  received  and  examined, 
weighed  and  rejected,  it  follows  that  our  government  decides 
the  controversy  as  a  judge  and  condemns  without  a  judicial 
hearing  the  foreign  State.  Even  if  the  examination  were  care- 
ful and  the  conclusion  reached  sound,  it  would  still  be  better 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  than  to  decide  it  in  this 
manner,  for  it  is  a  familiar  and  elementary  doctrine  that  one 
should  not  be  judge  in  his  own  case.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  the  examination  made  in  foreign  oflBces  is  often 
not  the  result  of  a  careful,  painstaking  examination  and  that 
the  conclusion  reached  is  not  always  the  decision  of  a  just, 
upright,  unprejudiced  judge.  This  appears  conclusively  from 
the  fact  that  claims  presented  to  arbitration  have  been  invari- 
ably reduced  in  amount;  that  the  highest  awards  rarely  if  ever 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  demanded ;  and  that  awards 
have  been  made  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  claim 
espoused  by  a  government,  pressed  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  eventually  submitted  to  arbitration.  If,  then,  we 
admit  that  a  refusal  of  the  debtor  State  to  adjust  the  claim 
justifies  the  use  of  force  in  order  to  comp^^I  its  payment  or 
settlement,  the  results  of  arbitration  show  that  nations  may 
be  forced  into  warlike  measures  by  unscrupulous  or  mistaken 
creditors.  Intervention  in  such  cases  is  not  justified;  it  is 
therefore  unjust,  and,  in  addition  to  being  unjust,  it  involves 
the  outlay  of  a  larger  sum  for  armed  force  than  that  likely  to 
be  recovered  by  its  use. 

In  the  next  place,  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of 
pecuniary  clfums  is  unjust,  because,  if  successful,  it  prejudices 
the  claims  of  third  parties  who  have  not  resorted  to  force  to 
collect  or  to  secure  the  recognition  and  eventual  settlement  of 
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their  unpresentecl  or  unsettled  claims.     A  reference  to  the 
decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  the  matter  of  the  Venezuelan  j 
claims  indicates  clearly  that  the  use  of  force  gave  preferential^ 
treatment  to  the  claims  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  neutral  claimants  who  awaited  in 
peace  the  judicial  settlement  of  their  international  difficulties.* 

Then  again,  the  use  of  force,  even  supposing  that  it  be  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  is  a  hardship  to  the  debtor  nation* 
because  if  it  meets  or  seeks  to  meet  force  by  force,  vast 
sums  of  money  are  diverted  from  the  payment  of  its  just 
obligations,  and  the  State  may  thus  be  deprived  of  its  ability 
to  meet  its  obligation.  We  no  longer  imprison  a  debtor 
because  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  obligation,  for  by  so  doing 
we  not  only  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  but  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  the  power  of  extinguishing  his  debt.  Why 
should  coercion  be  applied  to  adebtorState,  its  ports  blockaded, 
its  custom  houses  seized,  its  territory  perhaps  occupied,  when 
by  so  doing  the  debtor  is  deprived,  as  was  the  prisoner,  of  the 
power  to  meet  its  obligation,  and  the  rights  of  other  but 
peaceful  suitors  be  prejudiced? 

There  is^  however,  another  argument  against  the  use  of  force 
against  a  debtor  State,  namely,  the  fact  that  force  is  never 
used  in  Buch  cases  by  the  larger  States  in  their  intemationalj 
relations,  but  is  a  remedy,  one  may  say  a  rod  in  pickle,  reserved  i 
solely  for  the  weak  and  defenseless  State.  A  principle,  even 
if  generally  recognized,  but  applied  solely  to  small  States  for 
the  benefit  of  large  States,  cannot  find  favor  in  a  system  of 
international  law  supposed  to  be  based  upon  equality  and 
justice. 

2.    Dr.  Duago's  Note  of  December  29,  1902 

The  above  line  of  argument,  although  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar case,  fouud  its  formal  expression  in  the  note,  dated  Decem- 
ber 29.  1902.  by  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Senor  Martin  Garcia  M^rou, 

^  For  the  proceedings  and  award  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  1003  ooa- 
oeming  these  claims,  see  American  Journal  o(  lotematiooal  Law  (1908)« 
Vol.  11,  pp.  902-911. 
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minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  United  States,  a 
note  which  called  general  attention  to  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  use  of  force  for  the  coUection  of  public 
indebtedness.*  This  note,  due  to  a  high-minded  and  generous 
sympathy  for  South  America,  has  not  only  placed  its  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  publicists,  but  its  recognition,  albeit  in 
modified  form,  by  The  Hague  Conference  enrolls  Luis  M,  Drago 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  kind. 

Dr.  Drago's  note  was  provoked  by  the  blockade  of  Venezue- 
lan ports  by  the  governments  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  in  the  year  1902,  caused  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Vene- 
suela  to  indemnify  subjects  of  the  blockading  States  for  the 
damages  suffered  during  recent  revolutions  and  wars  in  Vene- 
luela,  and  the  failure  to  meet  the  external  debt  as  it  fell  due. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  each  of  the  claimant  nations 
endeavored  to  settle  its  difficulties  with  Venezuela  by  negotia- 
tion and  that  each  offered  arbitration  of  the  difficulties,  which 
offer  Venezuela  refused  as  inconsistent  with  its  internal  organi- 
zation and  with  its  dignity  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Dr.  Drago 
did  not  discuss  the  claims  arising  from  revolution  and  wars, 
nor  did  he  devote  attention  to  claims  against  Venezuela 
arising  from  ordinary  contracts.  His  note  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  forcible  collection  of  the  public  debt  suggested  by  the 
blockade  of  Venezulan  ports.  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
his  famous  note,  Dr.  Drago  stated,  in  outlining  clearly  the 
conditions  under  which  the  creditor  advances  his  loan  to  the 
debtor  nation,  that  the  lender  always  takes  into  account  the 

■  For  the  ^aaish  text  of  the  note,  see  Dr.  Drajzio's  Cobro  Coercitivo  de 
D«udaa  Pliblica?  (1906),  pp.  !>-20.  An  Eaglush  translation  of  the  Note  U 
to  be  found  in  American  Jouma]  of  International  Law  (1907).  Vol.  I,  sup- 
plcfnent,  pp.  1-d.  For  a  careful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  by  ita  author, 
•ee  Dr.  Drago'a  State  Loans  in  their  Relation  to  International  Policy, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  692-726. 

For  a  tympatbetic  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  principles  in- 
volved, see  M.  F.  deMarteoa' Par  la  Justice  verslaPaix  (1904). 

The  most  elaborate  presentation  of  the  Doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  La 
Doctrina  Drago :  CoUecci6n  de  Documentor  con  una  Advertencia  Preliminar 
<leS.  P^rei  Ti  iana  y  una  IntroducciAn  de  W.  T.  Stead  (1908). 

Tius  work  gives  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
aooeeming  the  Doctrine  (pp.  87-181)  and  a  bibliogr^hy  (pp.  255-257). 
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resoxirces  of  the  country  and  the  probability  that  the  obliga- 
tions will  be  fulfilled ;  that  all  Governments  thus  enjoy  differ- 
ent credit  according  to  their  degree  of  civilization,  culture 
and  their  business  conduct;  that  these  conditions  are  con- 
sidered before  the  loan  is  made  and  the  terms  arranged  accord- 
ingly, and  that  the  lender  knows  he  is  contracting  with  a 
sovereign  entity  in  which  exists  the  inherent  qualification 
that  no  proceedings  for  the  execution  of  a  judgment  may  be 
instituted  or  carried  out  against  it. 

Dr.  Drago  then  stated  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  a  citizen  or  subject  to 
sue  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  but  that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  made  its  provinces  suable  and  that  suit  may 
be  brought  against  the  republic  itself  before  its  supreme  court 
on  contracts  ent-ered  into  with  individuals.  Dr.  Drago  does 
not  maintain  that  a  State  should  not  be  sued  for  its  contracts, 
but  that,  after  suit  brought  and  the  indebtedness  determined 
by  legal  judgment,  the  State  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
right 

to  choose  the  manner  and  the  time  of  payment,  in  which  it 
has  as  much  interest  as  the  creditor  himself,  or  more,  since  its 
credit  and  its  national  honor  are  involved  therein. 

He  insists  that  the  decision  imposing  the  duty  to  pay 

whether  it  be  given  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country  or  by  those 
of  international  arbitration,  constitutes  an  indisputable  title 
which  cannot  be  compared  to  the  uncertain  right  of  one  whose 
claims  are  not  recognized  and  who  sees  himself  driven  to  an 
appeal  to  force  in  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied. 

The  attempt  therefore  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Venezuelan 
indebtedness  was  viewed  as  a  great  hardship  by  Dr,  Drago, 
who  declared  that 

if  such  proceedings  were  to  be  definitively  adopted  they  would 
establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  security  and  the  peace 
of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  America. 

That  Dr.  Drago  has  recognized  precedent  for  his  apprehension 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  considers  the  joint  bombardment 
of  Mexico  in  the  year  1860  by  Great  Britain,   France,  and 
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^mn  in  order  to  force  the  payment  of  public  indebtedness. 
But  to  quote;  Dr.  Drago 

the  collection  of  loans  by  military  means  implies  territorial 
occupation  to  make  them  efifective,  and  territorial  occupation 
signifies  the  suppression  or  subordination  of  the  government 
of  the  countries  on  which  it  is  imposed. 

Dr.  Drago's  statement  is  not  so  much  a  prediction  or  pro- 
phecy as  it  is  a  concise  statement  of  actual  happenings ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  bombardment  of  Mexico  degenerated 
into  a  military  occupation,  and  that  the  scoundrel  who  throttled 
one  republic  in  France  was  prepared  to  erect  an  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  another  in  America.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Mexico,  resulting  in  the  downfall  and 
tragic  death  of  Maximilian,  was  due  to  the  outspoken  inteptioD  n  V 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine^  'Dr*  •  • 
Drago  is  aware  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Monroe  and 
the  Drago  Doctrine,  and  in  his  note  refers  to  the  following 
passage  from  Monroe's  famous  message: 

The  American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.  With 
the  governments — whose  independence  we  have  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States.* 

It  is  true  that  the  fear  of  colonization  has  passed  because 
every  foot  of  American  territor>'  is  controlled  by  an  organized 
and  recognized  government.  But  the  desire  for  commercial 
expansion  and  the  struggle  to  gain  the  markets  of  the  world 
might  well  lead  unscrupulous  powers  to  protect  their  citizens 
even  by  an  occupation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  Amer- 
ican soil.     Dr.  Drago  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

thinkers  of  the  highest  order  have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
turning  in  this  direction  the  greatefforts  which  the  principal  powers 

*  For  President  Mooroe's  Message  to  Congress,  dated  December  2,  1823, 
OODtaixuog  the  Bo-callod  Monroe  Doctrine,  see  Richardson's  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  PresidenU,  Vol.  IT.  p.  209,  pp.  217-218. 

For  the  origin,  nature  and  application  of  the  Doctrine,  see  Mcxire'a  Inter- 
tkational  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  369-^04. 
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of  Europe  have  exerted  for  the  conquest  of  sterile  re^ons  with 
trying  climates  and  in  remote  regions  of  the  earth.  The  Euro- 
pean writers  are  already  many  who  point  to  the  territory  of 
South  America  with  its  great  riches,  its  sunny  skies,  and  Lta 
climate  propitious  for  all  products,  as,  of  necessity,  the  stag© 
on  which  the  great  powers  which  have  their  arms  and  imple- 
ments of  conquest  already  prepared,  are  to  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  in  the  course  of  this  century." 

Dr.  Drago  does  not  deny  the  duty  of  the  South  American 
countries  to  meet  their  obligations  and  to  fulfill  the  duties 
imposed  by  international  law  on  civilized  peoples,  and  states , 
that  the  principle  which  the  Argentine  Republic  maintains  j 
and  would  see  adopted  is 

that  the  public  debt  can  not  occasion  armed  intervention  nor 
even  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of  American  nations 
by  a  European  power. 

Dr.   Drago  then  speaks  of  the  loss  of  prestige  and   credit 
experienced  by  nations  which  fail  to  satisfy  the  rightful  claims  ' 
of  their  creditors,  but  states  that  failure  to  meet   interna- ; 
tional  obligations  is  often  the  result  of  necessity  rather  than . 
desire.     He  cites  specifically  the  failure  of  Argentine  to  pay 
the  English  loan  of  1824,  owing  to  anarchy  and  disturbance  in 
the  republic;  but  he  mentions  the  fact  that,  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  thirty  years,  Argentine  met  its  obligations  without  any 
steps  having  been  taken  by  its  creditors.    He  feels  that  the 
case  of  Argentine  is  not  isolated,  and  that  the   countries 
generally  if  given  time  and  opportunity  will  likewise  meet  their 
obligations. 

Long,  perhaps,  is  the  road  that  the  South  American  nations 
still  have  to  travel.  But  they  have  faith  enough  and  energy 
and  worth  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  their  final  development 
with  mutual  support. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Drago  takes  advantage  of  the 
Venezuelan  situation  in  order  to  establish  a  principle,  namely, 
that  the  collection  of  public  debts  shall  not  be  effected  by 
force,  for  bombardment  and  occupation  for  such  purpose  are 
but  conquest  and  annexation  in  disguise.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  Dr.  Drago  eliminates  from  consideration  dam- 
age arising  from  war,  revolution  and  ordinary  contract  debts. 


but  the  public  took  no  note  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
Dr.  Drago's  dispatch,  and  subjected  to  examination  and 
criticism  the  doctrine  that  force  may  properly  be  used  to 
collect  national  indebtedness  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Drago's  note  was  read  and  discussed  in  America  and 
Europe  with  great  interest,  the  doctrine  it  propounded  was 
designated  the  "Drago  Doctrine'*  and  such  it  will  in  all  prob- 
ability continue  to  bo  called.  The  note,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  intended  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late  Mr,  John  Hay,  who  acknowledged  it  in  a  memorandum 
which  neither  assented  to  nor  dissented  from  the  propositions 
set  forth;  but  pointed  out,  quoting  from  the  President's 
meaeage  to  Congress,  December  3,  1901 »  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  did  not  guarantee  any  State  against  punishment 
'*  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  does  not 
take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non- 
American  power. ' '  At  the  same  time  he  stated  by  apt  quotation 
from  the  President's  message  of  December  2^  1902,  the  indubi- 
table fact  that  "no  independent  nation  in  America  need  have 
the  shghtest  fear  of  aggression  from  the  United  States/'  and 
that,  as  a  partisan  of  arbitration,  the  United  States  favored  the 
submission  of  *' claims  by  one  State  against  another  growing 
out  of  individual  wrongs  or  national  obligations,  as  well  as 
the  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  award/'  to  "an  impar- 
tial arbitration  tribunal."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  note  of  Dr. 
Drago  was  the  occasion,  and  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  germ  of  the  convention  for  the  restriction  of  force  in 
the  collection  of  contract  debts. 

The  Third  Pan-American  Conference  was  tomeetat  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  Mr.  Root,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Hay,  was  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  the  use  of  force 
considered  by  the  American  nations  there  represented.  In 
&  letter  to  the  committee  on  program  for  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  American  RepubUcs,  dated  Washing- 
ton, March  22,  1906,  Mr.  Root  said: 

I  believe  that  if  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  con- 
tracts between  a  nation  and  an  individual  are  not  collectible 
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by  force,  concerning  which  subject  His  Excellency  Dr.  Drago, 
the  distinguished  .\rgentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
1902  addressed  an  able  note  to  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington— can  be  secured  at  The  Hague,  a  most  important  step  | 
wUl  have  been  gained  in  the  direction  of  narrowing  the  causes  I 
of  war.     For  this  reason  I  hope  the  Committee  will  deem  it  well  j 
to  consider  the  inclusion  of  thb  subject  with  the  others  I  have  { 
referred  to,* 

In  the  instructions  to  the  American  delegation  to  the  Rio 
Conference,  Mr.  Root  said : 

It  has  long  been  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  ' 
not  to  use  its  armed  forces  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract 
debts  due  to  its  citizens  by  other  governments.     We  have  not 
considered  the  use  of  force  for  such  a  purpose  consistent  with  j 
that  respect  for  the  independent  sovereignty  of  other  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  which  is  the  most  important  principle 
of  international  law  and  the  chief  protection  of  weak  nations 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.     It  seems  to  us  tliut  th© 
practice  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  relations  of 
nations  and  upon  the  welfare  of  weak  and  disordered  states, 
whose  development  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of  I 
civilization;  that  it  offers  frequent  temptation  to  bullying  andj 
oppression  and  to  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  warfare.     We] 
regret  that  other  powers,  whose  opinions  and  sense  of  justice 
we  esteem  highly,  have  at  times  taken  a  different  view  and  have 
permitted  themselves,  though  we  believe  with  reluctance,  to 
collect  such  debts  by  force.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  non- 
payment of  public  debts  may  be  accompanied  by  such  circum- 
stance-^ of  fraud  and  wrong-doing  or  violation  of  treaties  as  to 
justify  the  use  of  force.    This  Government  would  be  glad  to-;^ 
see  an  international  consideration  of  the  subject  which  shall 
discriminate  between  such  cases  and  the  simple  nonperformance 
of  a  contract  with  a  private  person,  and  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  reliance  upon  peaceful  means  in  cases  of  the  latter  class. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  strong  support  would  be  found  for  this 
view  in  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Drago  of  December  29, 
1902,  but  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  American 
countries  were  still  debtor  nations  and  the  European  countries 
the  creditors,  it  was  not  for  the  Rio  Conference  to  undertake 
to  make  such  a  discrimination  or  to  resolve  upon  such  a  rule, 
but  that  the  true  course  was  to  request  The  Hague  Conference, 
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where  both  creditors  and  debtors  would  be  assembled,  to 
consider  the  subject.* 
B     The  question  of  the  collection  of  contract  debts  was  included 
in  the  program  in  the  following  form: 

A  resolution  recommending  that  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  be  requested  to  consider  whether^  and  if  at 
all,  to  what  extent,  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  publio 
debts  is  admissible. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved  by  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the 
American  States,  assembled  in  Rio  Janeiro,  to  recommend  to 
the  governments  represented  therein  that  they  consider  the 
point  of  inviting  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  compulsory  collection  of  public 
debts,  and,  in  general,  means  tending  to  diminish  between  na- 
tions conflicts  having  an  exclusively  pecuniary  origin^ 

I  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  bring  to  discussion  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
the  matter  of  the  forcible  collection  of  contract  debts.'  Accord- 
ingly the  Secretary.of  State  instructed  the  American  delegation  to 

uk  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  the  Conference. 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  all  the  nations  repre- 

,  at  the  Conference  will  be  willing  to  go  as  far  in  the  estab- 

oent  of  limitations  upon  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection 

this  class  of  debts  as  the  United  States  would  like  to  have 

^tbem  go,  and  there  may  be  serious  objection  to  the  consideration 

of  the  subject  as  a  separate  and  independent  topic.     If  you 

^find  such  objections  insurmountable,  you  will  urge  the  adoption 

»f  provisions  under  the  head  of  arbitration  looking  to  the  estab- 

"shment  of  such  Umitation.     The  adoption  of  some  such  pro- 

"  ion  as  the  following  may  be  suggested,  and,  if  no  better  solu- 

^tion  aeeroa  practicable,  should  be  urged: 

The  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  a  contract  debt  alleged 
to  be  due  by  the  Government  of  any  country  to  a  citizen  of  any 
other  country  is  not  permissible  until  after 

^    *  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  International 
Con/erence  of  the  American  States,  pp.  41-42. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  12-14. 
'  For  t«xt  of  the  reservatioa,  see  aute»  p.  104. 
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1.  The  justice  and  amount  of  the  debt  shall  have  been  de- 
termined by  arbitration,  if  demanded  by  the  alleged  debtor. 

2.  The  time  and  manner  of  payment,  and  the  security. 
if  any,  to  be  given  pending  payment,  shall  have  been  fixed  by 
arbitration,  if  demanded  by  the  alleged  debtor,* 


3.    Tub  Discussion  of  the  Question  op  Contract 
Debts  in  the  First  Commission 

At  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  on  June 
19,  1907,  Mr.  Choate  reserved  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Conference  the  right  to  present  to  the  Con- 
ference the  question 

of  reaching  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the  employment 
of  force  in  the  recovery  of  ordinarj^  public  debts,  having  their 
origin  in  contract. 

And  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Commission,  held  on  June 
22,  1907,  General  Horace  Porter,  to  whom  the  matter  of  con- 
tract debts  had  been  entrusted,  announced  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  proposition  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
force  for  the  recover)*  of  debts  befoi-e  recourse  to  arbitration. 
The  proposition  a3  submitted  was  in  the  following  form: 

In  order  to  prevent  between  nations  armed  conflicts  solely 
of  a  pecuniary  origin  arising  from  contractual  debts  clfumei 
as  due  from  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  country  by  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  and  in  order  to  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tractual debts  of  this  nature  which  shall  not  have  been  stilled 
peaceably  through  the  diplomatic  channels  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  it  is  agreed  that  a  recourse  to  no  measures  of  coercion 
involving  the  employment  of  military  or  naval  force  for  the 
recovery  of  such  contractual  debts  shall  take  place  until  an 
offer  of  arbitration  has  been  made  by  the  creditor  and  refused 
or  left  without  response  by  the  debtor,  or  until  the  arbitration 
has  taken  place  and  the  debtor  state  has  failed  to  conform  to 
the  sentence  rendered.  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  arbitration 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  procedure  of  Chapter  III  of  the 
convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes 
adopted  at  The  Hague  and  that  it  shall  determine  theequityand 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  time  and  the  mode  of  its  payment, 
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and  the  guarantee  if  there  be  any  to  give  during  the  delay  of 
payment.  * 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  amended  proposition  concerning 
contract  debts  was  justified  by  General  Porter  in  a  long  and 
careful  address,  too  long  to  quoU*  in  full,  but  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  without  quoting  at  least  the  concluding  para- 
graphs. 

After  stating  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  injustice  in 
coercing  a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  often  grossly  exaggerated, 
which  payment  would  enure  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  claimant, 
not  the  claimant  country,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  his 
country,  and  after  showing  that  a  nation  may  be  prevented 
from  meeting  its  obligations  by  "  insurrections,  revolutions, 
loss  of  crops,  floods,  earthquakes,  or  other  calamities  beyond 
its  power,"  and  finally  after  showing  that  even  defaulting 
nations  in  course  of  time  met  their  obligations  and  at  present 
enjoy  a  high  credit  in  the  family  of  nations,  the  General  con- 
cluded his  address  as  follows: 


I 


Neither  the  prestige  nor  the  honor  of  a  State  can  be  con- 
Bidered  at  stake  in  refusing  to  enforce  by  coercive  action  the 
payment  of  a  contractual  debt  due  or  claimed  to  be  due  to  one 
of  its  subjects  or  citizens  by  another  nation.  There  is  no  inhe- 
rent right  on  their  part  to  have  a  private  contract  converted 
into  a  national  obligation.  If  so,  it  would  be  practically  equiva- 
lent to  having  the  Government  guarantee  the  payment  at  the 
outset. 

The  ablest  writers  upon  International  Law  consider  that  the 
State  owes  no  such  duty  to  its  citizens  or  subjects  and  that  its 
action  in  such  cases  is  entirely  optional. 

While  these  writers  dififer  as  to  the  expediency  of  intervention, 
research  shows  that  a  majority  are  of  opinion  that  there  exists 
no  such  obligation. 

'  The  original  proportion  was  slightly  modiBed  by  amending  the  phrase 
"claim  as  due  to  the  subjects  or  citisens  of  one  country  by  the  government 
of  another  country"  to  read,  "claimed  from  a  government  of  one  country 
by  the  government  of  another  country  as  due  to  its  aubjects  or  citisena," 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  the  word  "claimant"  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  "creditor."  Otherwise  the  original  and  modified  texts 
were  identical  except  in  certain  respects  to  be  discussed  later. 
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The  following  citations  from  the  written  opinions  of  eminent! 
statesmen,  diplomatists  and  jurisconsults  are  valuable  and 
instructive  upon  this  subject: 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  1848,  in  a  Circular  addressed  to  the 
Representatives  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  countries,  referring 
to  the  unsatisfied  claims  of  British  subjects  who  were  holders 
of  public  bonds  of  foreign  States,  after  asserting  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  his  Government  should  make  the  matter  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  was  entirely  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion and  by  no  means  a  question  of  international  right,  said: 

**  It  has  hitherto  been  thought  by  the  successive  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  undesirable  that  British  subjects  should  investj 
their  capital  in  loans  of  foreign  Governments  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  profitable  undertalangs  at  home;  and  with  a  view  to. 
discourage  hazardous  loans  to  foreign  Governments,  who  may 
be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  stipulated  interest 
thereupon,  the  British  Government  has  hitherto  thought  it  the 
best  policy  to  abstain  from  taking  up  as  international  questions 
the  complaints  made  by  British  siibjects  against  foreign  Gov- 
ernments which  have  failed  to  make  good  their  engagements  in 
regard  to  such  pecuniary  transactions." 

In  1861  Lord  John  Russel,  in  a  communication  to  Sir  C.  J. 
Wylie,  wrote:  "It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  although  they  have  always  held  themselves  free 
to  do  so,  to  interfere  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
chosen  to  lend  their  money  to  foreign  Governments " 

Lord  Salisbury  in  1 880  announced  a  similar  policy.  In  & 
debate  in  the  British  Parliament — December,  1902 — during 
the  controversy  with  Venezuela,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister, 
said:  "  I  do  not  deny,  in  fact  I  freely  admit,  that  bondholders 
may  occupy  an  international  position  which  may  require  inter- 
national action;  but  I  look  upon  such  action  with  the  gravest 
doubt  and  suspicion,  iind  I  doubt  whether  we  have  in  the  past 
ever  gone  to  war  for  the  bondholders,  for  those  of  our  country- 
men who  have  lent  money  to  a  foreign  Government;  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  made  a  practice  in 
this  country." 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  early  days  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  same  principles  saying:  *'  Con- 
tracts between  a  nation  and  private  individuals  are  obligatory 
according  to  conscience  of  the  sovereign  and  muy  not  be  the 
object  of  compelling  force.  They  confer  no  right  of  action  con- 
trary to  the  sovereign  will." 

In  1871  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stat«0, 
wrote: 

"Our  long  settled  policy  and  practice  has  been  to  decline  the 
formal  intervention  of  the  Government  except  in  case  of  wrong 
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and  injury  to  person  and  property  such  as  the  common  law 
denominates  'torts*  and  regards  as  inflicted  by  force,  and  not 
the  result  of  voluntary  engagements  or  contracts." 

In  1881  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  that  a  person,  "  voluntarily  entering  into  a  contract  with 
the  Government  of  a  foreign  country  or  with  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  such  foreign  powers,  for  any  grievance  he  may  have 
or  losses  he  may  suffer  resulting  from  such  contract,  is  remitted 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  with  whose  Government  or  citizens 
the  contract  is  entered  into  for  redress/* 

In  1885  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States?,  wrote  in  a  dispatch  on  this  subject: 

"  All  that  our  Government  undertakes  to  do,  when  the  claim 
is  merely  contractual,  is  to  interpose  its  good  offices,  in  other 
words,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  foreign  sovereign  to  the  claim; 
and  that  is  only  done  when  the  claim  is  one  susceptible  of  strong 
and  clear  proofs." 

General  Porter  then  quoted  the  pertinent  portion  of  Secre- 
tary Root's  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  Rio 
[Conference,*  adopted  by  the  President  in  190t3  with  tho  added 
^iparagraph: 

It  appears  that  modern  public  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  collection  by  force  of  contractual  debts.  The  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  in  its  first  quarterly  number  of 
tills  year  says:  'The  tendency  among  publicists  is  certainly 
toward  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as 
the  correct  and  normal  or  everyday  rule  of  international  law 
and  practice."     .... 

It  ifi  not  necessary  to  recall  the  early  consideration  and  pro- 
found study  given  to  tliis  subject  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
K  aad  tiie  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question  and  of  kindred 
Kmbjects  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
^■^le  of  that  country,  at  present  one  of  our  highly  esteemed 
^^Hbagues  in  this  Conference. 

The  view  of  the  majority  seems  to  be  that  the  correct  rule  of 
international  law  is  non-intervention,  but  that  intervention 
is  either  legally  or  morally  permissible  in  extreme  and  excep- 
tional cases. 

Debt^collecting  expeditions  have  seldom  proved  a  success. 
In  this  age  it  is  assuming  a  grave  responsibihty  to  relegate  dis- 
puted money  claims  t^o  the  dominion  of  force  instead  of  law 
and  substitute  the  science  of  destruction  for  the  creative  arts 
of  Peace. 
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The  principle  of  non-intervention  by  force  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

First,  to  the  nation  whose  subjects  or  citizens  have  become 
creditors  of  a  foreign  Government  in  that  it  would  be  a  warning 
to  a  class  of  persons  too  apt  to  trade  upon  the  necessities  of 
feeble  and  embarrassed  Governments  and  then  expect  their 
Government  to  become  responsible  for  the  success  of  their 
operations,  as  it  would  serve  to  discourage  their  transactions. 
It  would  enable  the  Government  to  continue  its  normal  relations 
with  the  foreign  State,  avoid  incurring  its  ill  will  and  suffering 
perhaps  a  loss  of  its  commerce.  Such  an  attitude  would  abo 
save  it  from  all  risk  of  complications  with  neutral  powers. 

Secondly,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial relief  to  neutrals,  the  interruption  to  whose  commerce 
by  blockades,  hostile  operations  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
insurance  rates  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  their  foreign  trade. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  States,  as  it 
would  beanannounceraenttothelendersof  money,  that  they  would 
have  to  base  their  Of>erations  solelyuponconsiderationsof  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government,  the  national  credit,  the  justice  of  local 
courts,  and  the  economy  practiced  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  This  would  relieve  such  States  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  speculative  adventurer  who  tempts  them  with 
the  proffer  of  large  loans  which  may  lead  to  national  extrava- 
gance and  in  the  end  threaten  the  seizure  of  their  property  and 
the  violation  of  their  sovereignty.  The  knowledge  that  all 
disputed  pecuniary  claims  would  be  subject  to  adjudication  by 
an  impartial  tribunal  would  be  apt  to  lead  prominent  bankers 
and  contractors  to  feel  that  such  claims  would  be  settled 
promptly  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  administration 
of  the  country's  public  affairs  and  without  the  necessity  of 
assuming  the  task  of  prevailing  upon  their  Government  to 
undertake  the  collection  of  their  claims  by  force  of  arms.  In 
such  case  responsible  financial  men  and  institutions  abroad 
would  be  more  likely  to  negotiate  loans  and  make  their  terms 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  would  naturally  be  given  the  preference  in  selecting 
for  the  settlement  of  such  claims  an  impartial  tribunal. 

One  significant  feature  of  this  Conference  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  nations  of  the  world 
are  brought  together  in  friendly  council,  and  it  seems  a  singu- 
larly appropriate  occasion  for  an  earnest  endeavor  to  agree 
upon  some  rule  concerning  the  treatment  of  contractual  debts 
which  may  commend  itself  to  all  here  assembled  and  result  in 
a  general  treaty  on  the  subject  among  the  nations  represented. 

No  ex|>erienced  statesman  can  doubt  that  a  question  which, 
if  left  open,  may  work  so  much  evil  in  exciting  and  disturbing 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  by  threats,  rumors  and  declara- 
I  tions  of  war,  will  some  day  be  removed  from  the  causes  of 
I  armed  conflicts,  and  if  the  present  Conference  from  which  so 
[  much  is  expected  by  the  oniooldng  world  neglects  this  proffered 
I  opportunity  of  accomplishing  such  a  beneficent  result  it  wilt 
1  record  a  regrettable  failure  and  lose  the  credit  of  having  per- 
1  formed  a  far-reaching  act  in  the  true  interests  of  the  world's 
I  Peace.' 

In  the  commission  two  important  addresses  were  delivered, 

one  by  Dr.  Drago  through  whose  famous  note  the  subject  was 

given  international  standing,  and  the  other  by  M.  Ruy  Barbosa, 

who,  while  approving  in  general  the  doctrine,  took  issue  with 

,  Dr.  Drago  in  the  matter  of  public  debts. 

Dr.  Drago  first  remarked  that  pecuniary  claims  arose  (1) 
[from  injuries  sustained  by  foreign  subjects  on  account  of 
junJawful  acts  committed  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
[citizens  of  the  country  where  such  subjects  reside;  (2)  from 
|common-law  agreements  between  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  claimant  nation  and  the  authorities  of  another  country; 

I  and  (3)  from  claims  existing  in  connection  with  the  public 
debt  consisting  of  national  loans  secured  by  bonds. 
As  to  the  first  and  second  class  of  claims,  Dr.  Drago  stated 
that  they  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
debtor  country  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  provisions  of  private  law;  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  civilized  countries  determine  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  such  cases  and  that  a  universally  accepted 
principle  of  international  law  provides  that  local  remedies 
[should  be  exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  diplomatic 
channels  and  procedure;  that  "there  can  be  no  real  difficulty 
[about  utilizing  this  remedy  for  there  are  courts  of  claims  every- 
fwherc  with  the  necessar>'  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of 
[this  kind  of  litigation,'*  and  that  "the  lack  of  any  Court  of 
[Claims  and  the  refusal  to  create  one,  as  well  as  sentences  openly 
uitrar\'  to  the  laws  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
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It  IB  by  an  act  of  sovemgnty  that  a  nation  ordcfs  payment  of 
eoupoDS  at  maturity,  and  quite  obviom^  it  tt  by  an  act  of  tlie 
■ame  diaracter  that  it  deckles,  in  a  few  special  cases,  to  subtend 
payment  oo  the  debt.  It  is  not,  in  reality,  any  particular  credi- 
tor who  hae  contracted  directly  with  the  goTemment,  but  an 
indeterminate,  imnamed  person  who  parcfaases  bonds  at  tbcsr 
current  value  in  the  market,  which  value  is  more  or  less  change- 
af>le,  but  always  serves  as  a  perfect  index,  from  the  very  bepn- 
ning,  of  the  amount  of  risk  they  are  running  and  the  degree  ci 
certainty  of  their  favor. 

The  speaker  argued  that  as  private  indi\idual5  were  not 
permitted  to  summon  a  government  before  its  own  judges  on 

account  of  the  suspension  of  payment  on  public  loans,  the 
denial  of  justice  is  not  manifest;  that  if  the  legal  dLstinction 
between  ordinary  contracts  and  public  loans  were  not  clearly 
eatablisht'd  *'we  might  always  arrive  at  the  practical  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  always  courts  when  it  b  a  question  of 
tlio  former  whereas  there  are  none  anywhere  to  judge  the 
others."  Dr.  Drago  then  compared  the  holder  of  govenunenl 
Ijonds  on  which  payments  had  Ix^en  suspended  to  the  shares 
holder  in  a  joint  stock  company  which  had  failed,  stating  that 
*'  the  only  difference  is  that  the  holder  of  government  bonds  is 
in  a  more  favorable  position  than  the  stockholder,  for  the 
nation  does  not  disappear  and  becomes  solvent  again  sooner  or 
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later,  whereas  a  company  that  has  failed  remains  stranded 
forever  without  hope  of  recovery."  The  learned  Doctor  then 
asked: 

If,  as  is  evident,  private  financial  misfortunes  suffered  by 
the  subjects  of  a  nation  in  a  foreign  country  do  not  compromise 
the  progress,  existence,  or  happiness  of  the  public  at  large  to 
which  they  belong,  and  do  not  impose  on  the  latter  any  duty 
to  protect  them,  how  could  a  war  be  justified  on  the  sole  ground 
that  these  subjects,  instead  of  dealing  with  private  parties,  had 
dealt  with  the  governments  themselves  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  larger  and  surer  profit? 

To  these  arguments  Dr.  Drago  added  that  it  may  easily  happen 
that  when  certain  nations  execute  a  blockade  or  naval  deuion- 
slration  for  the  protection  of  securities  held  by  their  subjects, 
a  greater  part  of  the  securities  may,  owing  to  their  transfer  in 
the  meantime,  be  owned  by  citizens  of  other  nations,  and, 
indeed,  it  might  even  happen  that  bonds  held  by  subjects  of  a 
weak  nation  would  bo  transferred  to  subjects  of  a  great  Power 
in  order  to  have  them  collected  forcibly;  and,  finally,  that 
inextricable  confusion  would  result  should  the  bonds  be  held 
by  subjects  of  various  countries  which  intervened  separately 
and  presented  their  claims  in  a  different  form  and  pro|X)sed 
different  settlements.  He  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  the  risks  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  creditor  with  a 
view  to  realizing  considerable  gains,  and  quoted  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  statement  that  "big  dividends  gener- 
ally involve  big  risks"  and  "if  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
Empire  were  placed  behind  the  capitalist,  the  latter *s  risk 
would  disappear  and  the  dividends  ought  to  diminish  in 
proportion.*'  Dr.  Drago  continued,  that  war  cannot  be  justi- 
fied unlei9s  there  is  a  serious  offense  affecting  the  vital  interei*ts, 
the  honor,  or  the  legitimate  development  of  the  aggrieved 
nation,  that  the  non-payment  of  the  coupons  of  a  debt  to  the 
CAsual  holders  can  never  be  classed  among  these  causes, 
and  that  such  non-payment  ought  not,  therefore,  to  constitute 
a  "casus  belli"  between  sovereign  and  therefore  equal  nations. 
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refujse  to  Bubmit  to  it,  but  its  effects  will  necessarily  vary  in 
cases  of  denial  of  justice  and  cases  connected  with  loans.  A 
denial  of  justice,  ascertained  to  exist  by  arbitration,  constitutes 
a  common  International  Law  offense  which  should  call  for 
reparation.  A  denial  of  justice,  like  an  act  of  piracy,  is  a  thing 
which  breaks  the  equilibrium  of  and  endangers  the  universal 
community,  and  for  this  very  reason  falls  within  the  immediate 
domain  of  international  repression  as  provided,  accepted,  and 
applied  by  the  general  consent  of  all  nations. 

However,  the  aspect  of  matters  changes  entirely  when  we 
consider  questions  of  loans. 


Adverting  to  the  provision  of  the  project  providing  for  the 
use  of  force  should  the  debtor  nation  refuse  to  execute  an  arbi- 
tral award,  Dr.  Drago  repeated  that  public  loans  were  acts  of 
sovereignty  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  such  before  and 
after  the  arbitration;  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  each 
case  the  financial  situation  of  a  debtor  country  without 
examining  into  the  very  depths  of  its  administration,  which 
is  itself  closely  connected  with  the  innermost  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  nation;  that  it  may  happen  that  the 
sentence  would  not  be  executed  in  consequence  of  some  error 
of  judgment  or  of  some  material  impossibility  arising  from 
unforeseen  and  variable  circumstances:  that  should  forcible 
recovery  be  resorted  to  in  such  case  the  problem  would  be 
removed  and  postponed,  but  would  be  far  from  being  solved, 
and  that  by  accepting  this  part  of  the  American  project 

we  should  be  taking  a  great  step  back- 
wards, for  we  should  be  recognizing  war  as  a  common  legal 
remedy,  we  should  be  establishing  one  more  case  of  legitimate 
warfare  which  would  be  really  inconsistent  with  a  Peace  Con- 
ference whose  very  purpose  is  to  remove  or  at  least  diminish 
the  causes  of  war. 

The  employment  of  force  would  always  involve  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  offense  and  the  punishment,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  same  dangers  to  local  sovereignties,  by  the  same 
inconveniences  and  injuries  to  neutral  nations,  and  affording 
the  same  excessive  protection  to  cosmopolitan  and  evercbang- 
ing  bondholders. 

In  order  to  execute  the  award,  would  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  the  creditor  nations  be  set  in  motion,  would  troops  be  landed, 
territory  occupied,  customs  administered,  taxes  levied — in  a 
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word,  would  the  debtor  nation  be  subjected  to  the  control  and 
government  of  the  creditor  nation? 

It  is  certain  that  violent  methods  would  only  increase  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  debtor  and  perhaps  contribute  to  hk 
total  ruin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certain  restriction  of 
the  credit  and  the  bad  opinion  entertained  of  the  nation  which 
did  not  meet  its  engagements  would  in  themselves  be  a  sufficient 
punishment,  and  a  moral  force  much  more  effective  than  physical 
force  in  favor  of  the  creditor. 

At  all  events  we  cannot  accept  on  this  subject  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  our  distinguished  colleague  General 
Porter  thought  it  necessary  to  mention,  as  being  opposed  to 
financial  interventions  by  governments,  and  which  we  South 
Americans  consider  particularly  dangerous.  It  is  known  that 
Lord  Palmerston  proclaimed,  as  Lord  Salisbury  also  did  later, 
the  indisputable  right  to  intervene  in  order  to  collect  debts  of 
English  subjects,  but  he  subordinated  the  act  of  intervention 
itsdf  to  what  he  called  British  and  domestic  considerations, 
which  may  easily  become  political  ones  on  occasion.  Our 
colleague  quoted  to  us  the  text  of  part  of  the  celebrated  circulur 
of  1848,  according  to  which  it  is  considered  good  English  policy 
not  to  encourage  subjects  who  invest  their  capital  in  foreign 
countries  by  placing  the  forces  of  the  Empire  at  their  disposal 
generally.  However^  in  the  same  dispatch  we  read  words 
which  clearly  explain  the  thoughts  of  the  Minister:  "If  the 
government  of  a  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  reparation  on 
behalf  of  any  one  of  its  subjects,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
right  to  such  reparation  is  diminished  solely  because  the  amount 
of  the  injury  sustained  is  greater  and  because  the  claim,  instead 
of  involving  comparatively  small  suras,  comprises  a  great 
number  of  persons  with  considerable  amounts  of  capital.  It 
is  therefore  a  question  which  the  British  Government  alone 
must  decide  whether  the  case  shall  or  not  be  treated  diplo- 
matically/' 

Dr.  Drago  then  referred  to  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  a  debate  ou  the  subject  of  the  unpaid 
Spanish  bonds  held  by  British  subjects,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  July  7,  1847,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  wage  war  against  Spain 
for  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  but  denied  its  expediency  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  concluding  his  remarks  by 
stating: 

But  this  is  a  Question  of  expediency,  and  not  a  question  of 
power;  therefore,  let  no  foreign  country  who  has  done  wrong  to 
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British  subjects  deceive  itself  by  a  false  impression  either  thai 
the  British  nation  or  the  British  Parliament  will  forever  remain 
patient  under  the  wrong;  or  that,  if  called  upon  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England,  the  government  of  England 
will  not  have  ample  power  and  means  at  its  command  to  obtain 
justice  for  them.* 

Dr.  Drago  concluded  his  address  with  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

Far  be  it  from  my  mind  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  Powers 
represented  here  entertains  any  scheme  of  conquest  and  impe- 
rialistic expansion  against  the  weaker  nations  of  America 
which  have  no  other  defense  than  right  and  immutable  justice. 

However,  nature  has  been  lavish  with  our  countries^  the  mild 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  which  are  favorable  to  all  sorts  of 
products  and  crops.  Being  of  vast  extent  and  having  but  a 
small  and  widely  scattered  population,  they  have  been  in  the 
past  and  may  still  be  the  object  of  cupidity.  It  may  then  hap- 
pen, not  today,  not  tomorrow,  but  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
future,  that  there  will  obtain  in  Europe  an  irresistible  current 
of  opinion  capable  of  forcing  the  Governments  to  assume  an 
aggressive  attitude  contrary  to  their  intentions  of  the  present 
time. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  permanent  control  and 
subjection  of  neoplcs  could  not  be  broughf aboufmoreeaaly. 
Tn  this  hypotlietical  casep  than  through thefinancialinterventiona 
which  we  arp  |r^npg  *^  prt>vprf,  fty  thjfi  very  reason. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  memorable  time  the  Argentine  Republic 
proclaimed  the  doctrine,  which  excludes  from  the  American 
Continent  military  op)erations  and  the  occupation  of  tcrritor\' 
having  Government  loans  as  their  causes. 

.Mthough  based  on  very  serious  and  fundan»ental  considera- 
tions, the  principle  here  involved  is  one  of  poUcy  and  of  mili- 
tant policy,  which  cannot  be  and  which  we  shall  not  see  dis- 
cussed or  voted  on  in  this  assembly. 

I  announce  it,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  reserve  it  expressly 
and  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Delegation,  that 
the  latter  intends  to  maintain  it  as  the  political  doctrine  of  its 
country  with  al!  the  energy  manifested  in  the  dispatch  sent 
on  December  29.  1902,  by  our  Government  to  its  Representative 
at  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  Venezuelan  episodes. 

It  is  with  this  reservation,  which  will  be  duly  recorded  and 
which  relates  to  the  public  or  national  debt  arising  from  Gov- 
ernment loans,  that  the  Argentine  Delegation  will  accept  arbi- 


■Moore'fl  IntemAtional  Law  Digevt,  Vol.  VI,  p.  286. 
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tratioQ,  thus  doing  fresh  homage  to  a  principle  which  its  country 
has  often  endorsed.' 

The  other  important  address  on  the  subject  was  delivered  by 
M.  Ruy  Barbosa^and  it  is  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  masterly 
efforts. 

M.  Barbosa  stated  that  he  would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  war 
abolished,  but  that,  if  war  were  permitted  at  all,  he  did  not  see 
any  legal  distinction  in  the  nature  of  things  between  national 
loans  and  debts  from  ordinary  contracts  which  would  forbid  war 
in  the  one  case  and  pc^miit  it  in  the  other.  A  contract  is  a  contract 
whether  it  be  evidenced  by  a  bond  or  by  an  ordinary  instru- 
ment. The  distinction  drawn  between  state  loans  and  private 
contracts  refusing  force  in  the  one  and  allowing  it  in  the  other 
18  contrary  to  legal  n^ason.  The  state  loan  i.s  a  legal  act,  not 
merely  an  act  of  confidence,  but  if  it  be  considered  an  act  of  con- 
fidence, without  creating  an  obligation  which  may  be  enforced, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  creditors  deprived  of  the  meansof  collect- 
ing their  loans  will  continue  to  advance  them?  It  is  admitted, 
continued  M.  Barlxjsa,  that  the  States  are  bound  to  pay  their 
debt**,  but  that  in  the  matter  of  statt^  loans  the  debtors  rt*tain  the 
right  to  control  both  the  manner  and  the  time  of  payment, 
and  if  that  be  so  the  debtor  may  remit  the  payment  to  such  a 
future  date  or  may  adjourn  the  payment  so  often  that  the  right 
of  creditors  will  be  entirely  lost.  For  legally  speaking  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  I  have  the  right  of  paying  only  when 
I  care  to  pay,  I  do  not  go  beyond  my  right  in  adjourning  for- 
ever the  date  of  payment. 

Sovereignty  is  not  really  involved,  it  is  rather  the  abuse  of 
flovereignty,  which,  if  applied  within  the  State,  would  destroy 
legal  relations  just  as  it  would  destroy  them  if  admitted  in 
international  relations. 

■'Neither  theory  nor  practice  has  ever  admitted, '*  he  said, 
*'  this  view,  which,  is  in  our  opinion  incorrect,  of  the  position  of 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  loans  which  it  contacts.  In  our 
opinion  the  State  in  borrowing  does  not  exercise  its  sovereignty, 

*  La  DeuiiSine  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol. II,  First 
CocnmiMioo,  First  Sub-Commismon,  6th  S-^Asion,  July  IS,  1008. 
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but  an  act  of  private  law  as  is  the  case  io  so  tnanv  other  con- 
tracts in  which  its  personahty  is  divided,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
it  leaves  its  political  sphere  to  undertake  acts  of  a  civil  char- 
acter." 

M.  Barbosa  did  not  sec  that  the  American  proposition  tended 
to  legitimize  war,  for  the  admission  that  war  may  result  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  facts  as  they  actually  are.  The  Ameri- 
can proposition,  had  it  been  less  sincere,  might  have  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  arbitrate, 
but  the  omission  would  merely  have  meant  that  the  possibility 
of  war  should  be  read  into  the  text,  though  not  stated. 

In  concluding  his  address,  M.  Barbosa  stated  that  the  Brazil- 
ian constitution  forbade  wars  of  conquest,  and  he  proposed  to 
amend  the  American  proposition  in  the  following  manner  so 
as  to  prevent  this  class  of  wars: 

The  Signatory  Powers  undertake  not  to  alter  by  means  of 
war  the  actual  frontiers  of  their  territory  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  of  these  powers,  unless  arbitration  has  been  refused  after 
being  proffered  by  the  power  which  desires  the  alteration,  or 
an  arbitral  award  has  been  violated  by  the  other.  If  one  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  should  neglect  this  engagement,  the  ahen- 
ation  of  territory  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms  shall  have  no 
juridical  value.' 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Drago  and  Barbosa  showed  that 
Latin- America  was  not  of  one  mind.  Dr.  Drago's  distinc- 
tion between  state  loans  and  private  contracts  was  widely- 
shared  by  theAmerican  delegations,  as  was  also  his  view  that 
the  duty  to  arbitrate  did  not  arise  before  the  local  remedy  has 
been  exhausted.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Venezuela 
was  willing  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
but  was  unwilling  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate.  Its  delegation 
therefore  voted  in  favor  of  the  first  article  and  against  the 
second,  and,  as  the  proposition  was  adopted  as  a  whole  againf^ 
Venezuela's  request  that  each  paragraph  be  voted  separately, 

'  La  Deuxi^rae  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Pais,  1907,  Vol.  II,  First 
Commission  First  Sul>-Cominis8ion.  7th  Session,  July  23,  1907.    See  aUo,      j 
Actee  el  Diacours  de  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  (1907),  pp.  00-79. 
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tntion,  thus  doing  freah  homage  to  a  principle  which  ita  country 
hau  often  endorsed.' 

The  other  important  address  on  the  subject  was  delivered  by 
M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  and  it  is  one  of  lus  ablest  and  most  masterly 
efforts. 

M.  Barbosa  stated  that  he  would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  war 
abolished,  but  that,  U  war  were  permitted  at  all,  he  did  not  see 
any  Ifgal  dwtinction  in  the  nature  of  things  between  national 
loans  ami  debts  from  ordinary- contracts  which  would  forbid  war 
intheonc  case  and  permit  it  in  the  other.  A  contract  is  a  contract 
rtether  it  be  evidenced  by  a  bond  or  by  an  ordinary  instru- 
ment. The  distinction  drawn  l>etwccn  state  loans  and  private 
contracts  refusing  force  in  the  one  and  allowing  it  in  the  other 
ia  contrary  to  legal  reason.  The  state  loan  is  a  legal  act,  not 
roeHyan  actof  confidence,  but  if  it  be  considered  an  actof  con- 
fidfDce,  without  creating  an  obligation  which  may  be  enforced, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  creditors  deprived  of  the  means  of  collect- 
ingtheir  loans  will  continue  to  advance  them?  It  is  admitted, 
continufxi  M.  Barbosa,  that  the  States  are  bound  to  pay  their 
dtbts,  but  that  in  the  matter  of  state  loans  the  debtors  retain  the 
right  to  control  both  the  manner  and  the  time  of  payment, 
Md  if  that  be  so  the  debtor  may  remit  the  payment  to  such  a 
futuit'  date  or  may  adjourn  the  payment  so  often  that  the  right 
of  creditors  will  be  entirely  lost.  For  legally  speaking  there 
ttn  be  no  doubt  that  if  I  have  the  right  of  paying  only  when 
I  care  to  pay,  I  do  not  go  beyond  my  right  in  adjourning  for- 
ever the  dat^  of  pavTnent. 

Sovereignty  is  not  really  involved,  it  is  rather  the  abuse  of 
sovereignty,  which,  if  applied  within  the  State,  would  destroy 
M  relations  just  as  it  would  destroy  them  if  admitted  in 
international  relations. 

^'Neither  theory  nor  practice  has  ever  admitted,"  he  said, 
"this  view,  which,  is  in  our  opinion  incorrect,  of  the  position  of 
the  Slftt^  in  the  matter  of  loans  which  it  contracts.  In  our 
^'pinion  the  State  in  borrowing  does  not  exercise  its  sovereignty, 

J  U  Deuxiime  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II.  First 
n,  Pirvt  Sul^-Comroissioa.  6th  S'saon,  July  18,  1908. 
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but  an  act  of  private  law  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  con<« 
tracts  in  which  its  personality  is  divided,  that  is  to  say,  in  whichl 
it  leaves  its  political  sphere  to  undertake  acts  of  a  civil  char- 
acter. " 

M.  Barbosa  did  not  sec  that  the  American  proposition  tended 
to  legitimize  war,  for  the  admission  that  war  may  result  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  facts  as  they  actually  are.  The  Ameri- 
can proposition,  had  it  been  less  sincere,  might  have  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  arbitrate, 
but  the  omission  would  merely  have  meant  that  the  possibility! 
of  war  should  be  read  into  the  text,  though  not  stated. 

In  concluding  his  address,  M.  Barbosa  stated  that  the  Brazil- 
ian constitution  forbade  wars  of  conquest,  and  he  proposed  to 
amend  the  American  proposition  in  the  following  manner  so 
as  to  prevent  this  class  of  wars: 

The  Signatory  Powers  undertake  not  to  alter  by  means  of 
war  the  actual  frontiers  of  their  t-erritory  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  of  these  powers,  unless  arbitration  has  been  refused  after 
being  proffered  by  the  power  which  desires  the  alteration,  or., 
an  arbitral  award  has  been  violated  by  the  other.     If  one  of  J 
the  Signatory  Powers  should  neglect  this  engagement,  the  aUen-i 
ation  of  territory  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms  shall  have  noj 
juridical  value.* 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Drago  and  Barbosa  showed  that 
I^atin-Americft  was  not  of  one  mind.     Dr.   Drago's  distinc- 
tion between  state  loans  and  private  contracts  was   widely-j 
shared  by  the  American  delegations,  as  was  also  his  view  that! 
the  duty  to  arbitrate  did  not  arise  before  the  local  remedy  haAi 
been  exhausted.    It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Venezuela 
was  wilting  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
but  was  unwilling  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate.     Its  delegation 
therefore  voted  in  favor  of  the  first  article  and  against  the 
second,  and,  as  the  proposition  was  adopted  as  a  whole  against 
Venezuela's  request  that  each  paragraph  be  voted  separately, 

'  L&  Deuxidme  Conference  Intemation&Ie  de  U  Paix,  1907,  VoL  II,  First 
Commission  First  Suh-Commiasion,  7th  Session,  July  23,  1907.  See  ftlao, 
Actes  et  Discours  de  M.  Ruy  Barbou  (1907),  pp.  00-79. 
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Venezuela  abstained  from  the  final  vote  and  refused  to  sign 
the  convention. 

The  larger  States  of  Europe,  however,  such  aa  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  accepted  the  proposition 
without  reservation  of  any  kind.  Italy  and  Spain  felt  that 
the  phraseology  was  neither  clear  nor  happy,  and,  while  favor- 
able to  the  principle,  reserved  their  final  vote,  as  did  Japan. 
Russia  seconded  the  American  proposition  but  limited  its 
action  solely  to  obligations  arising  in  the  future. ^  The  first 
delegate  of  Sweden,  M.  de  Hammarskjotd,  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  proposi- 
tion as  worded  did  not  merely  permit  the  use  of  force  but 
justified  it,  thereby  giving  a  direct  sanction  to  war  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  the  recognition  of  war  contained  in  an 
article  meant  to  limit  war, 

"I  cannot,"  he  said,  "support  by  an  affirmative  vote  the 
American  proposition  concerning  the  limitation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  force  in  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  having 
their  origin  in  contracts.  This  proposition  as  formulated  seems 
to  be  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  employment  of  force  in  all  cases 
not  expressly  covered.  Even  a  State  absolutely  above  all  sus- 
picion in  fulfilhng  its  obligations  cannot  well  desire  that  armed 
execution  is  partially  sanctioned,  thus  leading  to  misunder- 
Btanding  and  abuse/'' 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  revised  form  of  the  American 
proposition  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Examination  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference  meets  the  objection  of  the  distin- 
guished Swedish  jurist  and  statesman;  for  in  the  first  para- 
graph the  use  of  force  is  specifically  renounced,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph  the  debtor  State,  refusing  either  to  arbitrate 
cr  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  arbitrations,  merely 
loses  the  benefit  of  the  renunciation  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph.     Force  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  sanctioned; 


'  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II,  First 
Commiagion.  First  Sub-CommisdoD,  dtb  Sesaion.  July  16,  1907. 
*  Ibid.,  8th  SeMion,  July  27.  1907. 
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the  law  on  the  subject  is  thus  untouched,  and  e\'ents  are  left 
to  take  their  course  without  reference  to  the  convention. 

It  will  be  noted,  indeed  it  has  previously  been  pointed  out, 
that  the  American  proposition  bound  the  Powers  to  arbitrate 
controversies  arising  from  contract  indebtedness  without 
reserve.  This  extreme  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  did 
not  pass  unnoticed,  for  Roumania  and  Belgium  called  partic- 
ular attention  to  it  and  abstained  from  voting  because  the 
reserves  were  not  included  in  the  American  formula."  Switzer- 
land opposed  the  American  proposition  and  refused  to  vote 
for  it,  because  foreigners  can  sue  Switzerland  in  Swiss  courts 
u{X)n  an  equality  with  natives,  and  because  in  the  second  plac€ 
Switzerland  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  judgments  of  its  courts 
to  be  the  subject  of  arbitration.*  Another  cause  of  opposition 
was  the  fact  that  the  proposition,  however  general  in  terms, 
was  local  and  limited  in  nature  and  extent,  to  the  .American 
continent.  M.  Beldiman  therefore  proposed  that  the  proposi- 
tion, if  adopted,  should  not  be  included  in  the  convention 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  but  that 
it  should  fonn  a  separate  agreement  between  the  interested 
powers  without  reference  to  this  convention.*  As  this  request 
of  Roumania  coincided  with  the  desire  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, the  subject  of  contract  debts  is  regulated  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  convention,  although  in  the  matter  of  arbitral 
procedure  it  necessarily  refers  to  the  convention  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 


^Seo  address  of  M.  Beldiman  (Roumania),  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^rODoe 
Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II,  First  CommisatoD,  Firat  Sub-Com- 
mission, 8th  Session,  July  27,  1907. 

For  the  declaration  of  Baron  Guillaume  (Belgium)  to  the  same  effect, 
Bee  Committee  of  Examination  A.  15th  Session.  September  3. 1907;  ActM 
et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  p.  560. 

*  La  Deuxi6me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  11,  First 
Commission,  First  Sub-Commission,  6th  Session,  July  18,  1907;  Plenary 
Seseiion,  First  Commission,  Sth  Session,  October  9,  1907;  Actes  et  Doc- 
umenU,  Vol.  I,  p.  337. 

'For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  M.  Beldiman's  reasons  for  this  propoMl, 
see  address  referred  to  in  note  1,  supra. 
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4.    The  Convkntion  on  Contract  Debts  and  its 
Importance 


At  the  end  of  the  general  discussion  in  the  First  Commission 
(July  27.  1907,)  the  American  propoj^ition  was  approvetl  by 
36  votes,  none  against,  and  8  abstentions  (Belgium,  Greece, 
Luxemburg,  Roumania,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Turkey  and 
Venezuela.)  It  was  thereupon  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Examination  for  further  discussion  and  the  preparation  of  a 
definitive  text  which  might  more  nearly  meet  the  desires  of 
the  delegations.  Thediscussion  in  the  Conmiitteeof  Examina- 
tion was  very  brief,  A  revised  draft  was  presentt^i  by  the 
Atneriean  delegation,  the  same  in  substance,  though  slightly 
different  in  form.  As  this  was  the  text  voted  by  the  Confer- 
eDce  without  amendment  or  change,  I  quote  the  first  two 
,     paragraphs  of  the  final  version: 

"^  The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed 
force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  one  country  by  the  Government  of  another  country 
as  being  due  to  its  nationals. 

This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the 
debtor  State  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion, or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  prevents  any  compromtB 
from  being  agreed  on,  or,  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit 
to  the  award. 

V  The  difference  between  this  final  version  and  the  previous 
dmftfi  ifl  seen  to  consist  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  is  complete  in  the  firet  paragraph,  and  the  right 
to  use  force  is  not  stated  in  express  terms  if  the  debtor  sliould 
refuse  arbitration.    The  debtor  by  refusing  arbitration  loses 

Kie  benefit  of  the  renunciation.  The  law  is  thus  left  in  its 
resent  state  without  comment  or  explanation.  M.  de  Mar- 
>QS  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  project 
to  limit  its  application  to  the  case  in  which  citizens  or  nationals 
of  a  State,  the  creditors  of  another  State,  should  addivss  their 
govemiuent  in  order  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt  due 
them. 
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Is  it  clearly  understood  that,  it  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
government  in  question  to  intervene  in  the  conBict  between 
its  nationals  and  a  stranger  State  and  even  in  a  case  of  necessity 
to  replace  them  in  the  controversy? 

To  which  question  General  Porter,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  *  In  reply  to  the  criti- 
cLsin  of  Messrs.  Drago  and  Milovanovitch  (Servia)  that  the 
expression  "contractual  debts"  was  too  vague,  General 
Porter  stated  adroitly  that  it  was  not  within  his  province 
to  enter  into  definitions  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  formulate.  This  closed  the  discussion,  at  the  termination 
of  which  M.  Bourgeois  declared  that  the  French  delegation 
would  vote  for  the  American  proposition  because  "we  see 
in  it  a  case  of  compulsory  arbitration,"  to  which  Baron 
Marschall,  who  had  opposed  the  convention  for  compulsory 
arbitration,  replied  that  he  did  not  share  this  view.'  The  com- 
mittee thereupon  adopted  the  American  proposition  in  its 
entirety  without  modification  or  indeed  without  official 
explanation  or  definition  of  the  terms  employed.*  In  com- 
mission, the  proposition  was  discussed  at  considerable  length* 
but  was  not  seriously  opposed,  and  at  the  9th  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference,  held  on  October  16,  1907,  the  Conference 
adopted  the  convention  for  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collec- 
tion of  contract  debts  by  a  vote  of  39  in  favor  to  5  absten- 
tions (Belgium,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Vene- 


'  La  Deuxi^mo  Conference  Internationale  tie  la  Paix,  1907.  Aetca  et  Docu- 
ments, Vol.  I,  p.  559. 

'  Le  President  (M.  Bourgeois)  declare  que  la  D^l^gation  frao^aiae  doa- 
nera  k  la  proponition  un  vote  favorable — et  it  ajoute:  surtout  parce  que 
aoua  y  voyona  un  cas  d'arbitrage  obligatoire. 

Le  Baron  de  Marschall  ne  partage  pas  cette  appreciation. — Elxtraet 
from  Proofs- verbal,  Committee  of  Examination  A.  15th  Sesiioii,  September 
3.  1907. 

'The  vote  was  12  for,  1  against  (Switxerland),  Committee  of  Elxamina- 
tion  A,  15th  Session,  September  3,  1907. 

*  For  the  discussioa,  see  Plenary  Session,  First  Comnuasion,  Firat  Sub- 
Commission,  8th  Session,  October  9,  1907. 

The  vote  in  Commission  was  37  for,  none  against,  and  6  abstentions  (Bel- 
gium, Greece,  Luxembourg,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Switserland). — Ibid. 
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I  luela).'    There  were,  however,  various  objections  in  the  form  of 

I  reservations.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  reservations  of  Argentine 
and  Peru  coming  as  each  does  from  a  distinguished  Argentine 
publicist  M.  Drago  and  the  late  M.  Calvo.  In  announcing 
the  favorable  vote  of  Argentine,  Dr.  Drago  made  on  its  behalf 
the  following  reserve: 

First,  so  far  as  concerns  debts  arising  from  ordinate'  con- 
tracts between  the  citizen  or  subject  of  a  nation  and  a  foreign 
government  resort  shall  only  be  had  to  arbitration  in  the  epeciRc 
caseof  adenial of  justiceby  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  contract- 
ing country  which  must  first  be  exhausted.  Second,  public  loans 
with  bond  issues  constituting  the  national  debt  cannot  in  any 
case  give  rise  to  military  aggression  nor  to  the  occupation  of  the 
soil  of  American  nations. 

H     The  Peruvian  reservation  provided: 

That  the  principles  adopted  in  this  proposition  cannot  be 
applied  to  claims  or  differences  arising  from  contracts  between 
the  government  of  one  country  and  foreign  subjects,  when  it 
has  been  expressly  stipulated  in  these  contracts  that  the  claims 
or  di£ference3  must  be  submitted  to  the  [judges  and  tribunals 
of  the  contracting  country. 

The  convention  as  voted  is  remarkably  brief,  simple  and 
clear  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expression  "contract 
debts"  is,  as  was  frequently  said,  vague  and  indefinite.  The 
American  delegation  did  not  attempt  to  define  and  the  text 
was  voted  as  framed  without  an  official  interpretation.  Had 
the  term  "contract  debts"  not  seemed  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  bond  issues,  Dr.  Drago  would  not  have  interposed  a 
formal  reserve,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  interpose  such  a  reserve 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  does  necessarily  include 
bonds  as  a  form  of  contract.  General  Porter,  who  executed 
his  trust  with  great  tact  and  skill,  refused  to  define  the  terms, 


» 


■  La  Deuxii^me  Conf^rcnoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Aetea  et  Docu- 

Vol.  I,  pp.  33&-338. 
>  ThMO  cuffidenily  appear  in  the  reaervaiion  attached  to  the  table  of 
agnatitrea  issued  by  the  Ehitch  GoTornmeot  and  will  bo  found  in  Vol. 
jp.  £32-534. 
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stating  explicitly,  although  not  80  reported  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Conference,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  define  an  expres- 
sion which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  of  interpreta- 
tion by  courts  of  arbitration.  The  extent  of  the  obligation  to 
arbitrate  is  left  to  future  arbitration.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  broader  the  meaning  of  contract  debts,  the  greater  will 
be  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  debtor  State;  for,  if  state 
loans  be  included  in  contract  indebtedness,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  creditor  cannot  proceed  to  the  use  of  force  to 
collect  these  claims  but  is  obliged  to  propose  their  submission 
to  arbitration. 

The  objection  made  against  the  convention  that  force 
may  be  used  if  the  debtor  does  not  arbitrate  is  entitled  to 
little  consideration;  because  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  a 
nation  may  go  to  war  with  or  without  cause,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  this  convention,  could  set  its  army  and  navy  in  motion  to 
collect  claims  arising  out  of  contract.  The  creditor  specifi- 
cally renounces  his  right  to  resort  to  arms — an  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  debtor,  who  may  always  prevent  the  use  of 
force  by  acting  in  good  faith.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
actual  arbitration,  and  the  performance  of  the  arbitral  award 
preclude  force.  It  may  be  said  that  the  threat  of  war  will 
force  arbitration,  but  nations  as  well  as  individuals  should  be 
bound  to  meet  their  obligations  and  every  reason  which  forces 
an  individual  into  court  should  lead  a  nation  to  arbitrate  its 
liability. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  convention 
prescribes  the  procedure  laid  down  in  part 4,  chapters,  of  the 
convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
A  reference  to  Article  53  of  the  convention  shows  that  the 
permanent  court  is  competent  to  settle  the  compramis  upon 
the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case  of 


I.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  Arbitration 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come 
into  force,  and  providing  for  a  coinpromis  in  all  disputes  and 
not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  excluding  the  settlement  of  the 
compromU  from  the  competence  of  the  Court.     Recourse  can- 


I 


r 

I 


I 


not»  however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares 
that  in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  disputes  which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsorj'  arbitration, 
unleaB  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitration 
Tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one 
Power  by  another  Power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted. 
This  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some 
other  way. 

This  may  seem  to  force  arbitration  upx)n  the  debtor  and 
deprive  Mm  of  the  power  to  settle  or  agree  to  the  campromis. 
This  is,  however,  erroneous  because  the  article  presupposes 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  arbitration  and  then  i)rovide3 
a  means,  namely,  the  Permanent  Court,  by  which  the  com- 
promise may  be  framed  if  the  parties  in  controversy  have  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  terma  of  submission.  That  this 
provision  is  intended  to  aid  the  parties,  not  to  deprive  either, 
especially  the  debtor,  of  his  right  to  negotiate  the  compromiSj 
is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  article,  because 

this  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other 
way. 

Turning  now  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the  second  article 
of  the  convention,  it  appears  that  the  award  shall  determine 
the  vahdity  of  the  claim,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the 
time  and  mode  of  payment,  that  is  to  say,  arbiters  are 
empowered  to  examine  as  trained  judges  the  circumstances 
of  the  claim  in  order  to  establish  its  validity  or  to  reject  it 
as  unfounded.  They  are  likewise  competent  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that  the  claim 
be  legal,  to  determine  the  amount  which  the  debtor  should  pay, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  finally^  lest  an  immediate 
payment  should  bear  harshly  upon  the  debtor,  the  arbiters 
have  the  right  to  fix  the  time  and  the  mode  of  payment.  In 
other  words,  the  arbiters  are  empowered  not  merely  to  reject 
an  unfounded  claim  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  claim, 
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but,  acting  as  a  court  of  equity  and  in  view  of  all  the  circura- 
gtances  of  the  case,  to  fix  the  time  and  the  mode  of  pa>Tnent 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  justice 
without  imposing  the  hardship  of  immediate  payment  upon 
the  debtor.  Force  is  not  merely  displaced  by  law,  but  law 
is  tempered  by  equity. 

It  will  be  evident^  therefore,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
United  States — commonly  known  at  the  Conference  as  the 
Porter  proposition — differs  from  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Drago  in 
that  its  scope  is  at  once  broader  and  narrower;  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  the  renunciation  of  force  whether  that  force 
would  be  used  to  collect  a  debt  or  to  occupy,  as  a  means  of 
settlement,  the  territory  of  the  debtor;  that  it  is  legal  in  that 
questions  of  law  and  fact  are  to  be  subjected  to  arbitration. 
The  Drago  Doctrine  is,  on  the  other  hand,  poUtical  because  in 
ultimate  analysts  it  proclaims  the  principle  that  America  is 
not  subject  to  occupation  or  annexation  from  claims  arising 
out  of  public  indebtedness.  The  Drago  Doctrine  is  there- 
fore a  program,  a  manifesto.  But  the  American  proposition, 
without  mentioning  the  subject  of  occupation  or  annexation, 
accomplishes  indirectly — by  indirection  finds  direction  out — 
the  purpose  uppermost  in  Dr.  Drago's  mind;  for  if  force  is 
to  be  renounced  in  all  contract  claims — and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  public  debts  fall  uithin  the  definition — it  follows  that  no 
portion  of  this  western  hemisphere  is  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  and  bruised  by  an  armed  and  alien  heel. 

In  letter  the  American  proposition  is  narrower,  because  forc« 
is  not  expressly  prohibited  for  this  purpose:  in  spirit  it  is 
coextensive.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  general  notice  to 
keep  hands  off  the  American  continent;  the  Drago  Doctrine 
is  a  special  warning.  The  two  doctrines  are  solemn  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  and  as  such  they  are  considered  by  publi- 
cists. The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  simply  an  American  policy 
and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  however  emphatic  its  language, 
is  nothing  but  a  unilateral,  that  is,  a  one-sided  statement  which 
does  not  create  an  obligation.  The  convention  for  the  limi- 
tation of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts  is  a  contract, 
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entered  into  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  solemn  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Through  Dr.  Drago,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  made 
its  formal  entry  into  public  law  as  distinct  from  national 
policy. 

On  August  17,  1906,  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago  standing  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  Root  in  Buenos  Aires,  stated  that 

It  is  consequently  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  America,  material  and  moral,  against  the  menaces  and  arti- 
fices, very  real  and  effective,  that  unfortunately  surround  it. 
It  is  not  long  since  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  jurisconsults 
of  Great  Britain  denounced  the  possibility  of  the  danger.  '*The 
enemiea  of  Light  and  freedom,"  he  said,  ''are  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping;  they  are  vigilant,  active,  militant  and  astute."  And 
it  was  in  obedience  to  that  sentiment  of  common  defense  that 
in  a  critical  moment  the  Argentine  Republic  proclaimed  the 
impropriety  of  the  forcible  collection  of  public  debts  by  Euro- 
pean nations,  not  as  an  abstract  principle  of  academic  value 
or  as  a  legal  rule  of  universal  application  outside  of  this  con- 
tinent (which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  maint^n),  but  as  a 
principle  of  American  diplomacy  which,  whilst  being  founded 
on  equity  and  justice,  has  for  its  exclusive  object  to  spare  the 
peoples  of  this  continent  the  calamities  of  conquest  disguised 
under  the  mask  of  financial  interventions,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  without  accentuat- 
ing superiority  or  seeking  preponderance,  condemned  the  op- 
pression of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control 
of  their  destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  dreams 
and  Utopias  of  today  are  the  facts  and  commonplaces  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  principle  proclaimed  must  sooner  or  later 
prevail.' 

In  reply  our  Secretary  of  State  linked  the  Drago  Doctrine 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  following  measured  language: 

Upon  the  two  subjects  of  special  international  interest  to 
which  you  have  alluded.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  declare  myself 
in  hearty  and  unreserved  sympathy  with  you.  The  United 
States  of  America  has  never  deemed  it  to  be  suitable  that  she 
should  use  her  Army  and  Navy  for  the  collection  of  ordinary 
contract  debts  of  foreign  Governments  to  her  citizens.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  refused 

*  Mr.  Boot'A  Sp«eefaM  in  South  America  (1906),  pp.  153-164. 
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to  take  such  action,  and  that  has  become  the  settled  policy  of 
our  country.  We  deem  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  weaker  powers  which  is  essential  to  their 
protection  against  the  aggression  of  the  strong.  We  deem  the 
use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  to  be 
an  invitation  to  abuses  in  their  necessary  results  far  worse,  far 
more  baneful  to  humanity  than  that  the  debts  contracted  by 
any  nation  should  go  unpmd.  We  consider  that  the  use  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  a  great  power  to  compel  a  weaker  power  to 
answer  to  a  contract  with  a  private  individual  is  both  an  invita- 
tion to  speculation  upon  the  necessities  of  weak  and  strugghng 
countries  and  an  infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  those 
countries,  and  we  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been,  opposed 
to  it;  and  we  believe  that,  perhaps  not  today  nor  tomorrow,  but 
through  the  slow  and  certain  process  of  the  future,  the  world 
will  come  to  the  same  opinion.  It  is  with  special  gratification 
that  I  have  heard  from  your  lips  so  just  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  which 
bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe.  When  you  say  that  it 
was  (without  accentuating  superiority  or  seeking  preponder- 
ance) Monroe's  declaration  that  condemned  the  oppression  of 
the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control  of  their 
destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  you  speak  the  exact 
historical  truth.  You  do  but  simple  justice  to  the  purp 
and  the  sentiments  of  Monroe  and  his  compatriots  and  to 
country  of  Monroe  at  every  hour  from  that  time  to  this.* 


'  Mf.  Root's  Speechea  in  South  America,  pp.  157-159. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PROPOSED  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE* 


The  Permanent  Cotmr  of   1899  and  the  Proposed 
Court  of  1907 

Before  undertaking  the  systematic  exposition  and  analysis 
of  the  Project  for  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  voted  by  the  Committee  of  Examination  B  and  referred 
to  the  First  Commission,  it  may  be  advisable  to  devote  a 
few  paragraphs  by  way  of  introduction,  to  the  Permanent 
.Court  of  Arbitrationj  create!  in  1899,  by  the  Finrt  Conference, 
alongside  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice,  in  order  to  supplement  the  existing  Court. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Article  lt>  of  the  Convention  of 
1899  provided  that: 

In  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  International  Conventions,  arbitration 
is  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable,  means  of  settling  disputes 
which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle. 

I  That  this  solemn  declaration  of  a  broad  and  beneficent  prin- 
ciple might  not  remain  a  dead  letter,  the  Conference  under- 
took to  create  a  court  in  which  international  conflicts  might 
be  arbitrated.     Article  20  provides  as  follows: 

With  the  object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to 
I  arbitration  for  international  differences,  which  it  has  not  been 
[possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  the  Signatory  Powers  under- 

'  For  full  details   of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitr&l  Justice  and  the 

i  pfocecdin^  bsd  in  the  Finit  Cornmiasioa,  (*ommittee  of  Examination  B» 

Ukd   in  the   plenary   Heasioa  of  the  Conference,  see  the  eUborate  report 

printed  in  La  Deuxi^me  Conference    Internationale  de  la  Paix,    1907, 

Attei  e(  DocumenU,  Vol.  1,  pp.  347-398;  332-335. 
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take  to  organize  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  accessible 
at  all  times  and  operating,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the 
parties,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Procedure  inserted  in 
the  present  Convention. 

The  framers  of  the  Convention  had  in  mind  the  arbitration 
of  international  conflicts,  and,  as  it  is  incident  to  arbitration 
that  the  parties  litigant  chose  their  own  judges/  Article  17 
defined  and  provided  that: 

The  Arbitration  Convention  is  concluded  for  questions  already 
existing  or  for  questions  which  may  arise  eventually. 

It  may  embrace  any  dispute  or  only  disputes  of  a  certain 
category. 

If  Articles  16,  17  and  20  be  compared  and  analyzed  it  is  evi- 
dent that  questions  of  a  judicial  nature  were  deemed  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  arbitration,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  it  was  hoped  that  these  ques- 
tions would  be  frequently  arbitrated  and  decided  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  law.  So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  court  in  the  juristic  sense  of  the  word,  but 
arbiters,  the  choice  of  the  parties  litigant,  instead  of  judges 
were  to  be  appointed. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Permanent  Court  was  declared 
by  Article  21  to  be  "competent  for  all  arbitration  cases"  it  is 
manifest  that  the  framera  of  the  Convention  contemplated  that 
questions  other  than  those  of  a  judicial  nature  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Court.  There  was  thus  created  & 
single  institution  which  might  decide  purely  legal  questions 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law  and  broader  questions  of  a 
non-judicial  nature — either  or  both  of  which  were  to  be 
decided  by  judges,  that  is  arbitera,  chosen  by  the  parties  in 
controversy. 

In  modem  States  judicial  questions  are  decided  by  judges  in 
courts  of  justice  and  the  judges  are  not  the  direct  appointee 
of  the  parties.  In  matters  of  purely  private  interest  which 
may  be  compromised,  judges  of  the  parties'  choice  are  as  much 
in  place  as  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  difference  between  judicial  and  non-judicial  questions 

■Article  15. 
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and  the  procedure  applicable  to  each  was  thus  outlined  by  His 
Excellency  M.  Bourgeois: 

If  there  are  not  at  present  any  judges  at  The  Hague  it  is  be- 
cause the  Conference  of  1899,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  field  open  to  arbitration,  intended  to  leave  to  the  parties 
the  duty  of  choosing  their  judges,  which  choice  is  essential  in 
all  cases  of  peculiar  gravity.  We  should  not  like  to  see  the 
court  created  in  1899  lose  its  character  as  a  real  court  of  arbitra- 
tion entirely,  and  we  intend  to  preserve  this  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  judges  in  all  cases  where  no  other  rule  is  provided. 

In  controversies  of  a  political  nature  especially,  we  think 
that  this  will  always  be  the  real  rule  of  arbitration,  and  that 
no  nation,  big  or  SDiall,  will  consent  to  go  before  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration unless  it  takes  an  active  part  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  composing  it. 

But  is  the  case  the  same  in  ouestions  of  a  purely  legal  nature? 
Can  the  same  uneasiness  and  distrust  appear  here?  And  does 
not  every  one  reaUze  that  a  real  court,  composed  of  real  juris- 
consults, may  be  considered  as  the  most  competent  organ  for 
deciding  controversies  of  this  character  and  for  rendering  deci- 
sions on  pure  questions  of  law? 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  either  the  old  system  of  1899  or  the 
new  system  of  a  truly  permanent  court  may  be  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case.  At  all  events  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  of  making  the  new  system  compulsory.  The  choice 
between  the  tribunal  of  1899  and  the  court  of  1907  will  be  op- 
tional, and  experience  will  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  two  systems. 

The  object  of  the  framers  of  the  project  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
justice  is  to  institute  a  court  of  justice  for  questions  of  a 
judicial  nature,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  M.  Bourgeois, 
without  attempting  in  any  way  to  subject  questions  of  a 
non-judicial  treatment  to  discussion  and  decision  of  a  court 
of  law.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  court  is  to  carry  the 
work  of  1899  a  step  further  by  establishing  a  court  of  arbitral 
justice  for  the  judicial  decision  of  questions  of  a  judicial  nature. 

Article  20,  above  quoted,  looked  to  a  Permanent  C-ourt, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  court  is  not  permanent, 
for  it  exists  only  for  the  special  case  and  has  to  be  created  anew 
for  each  case  submitted.  There  is  indeed  a  permanent  list 
(rom  which  the  judges  can  be  and  indeed  must  be  chosen  for 
the  particular  case.    The  framers  of  the  Convention  meant 
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the  court  to  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  tJie  suitors,  and  it  wa 
established    in    order   to   facilitate   recourse   to   arbitration.' 
This  excellent  end  was  frustrated  by  faulty  machinery,  because 
an  unconstituted  court  cannot  be  said  to  be  accessible  at  an| 
time,  much  less  at  all  times.    As  M.  Asser,  a  founder  ac 
frie-nd  and  arbiter  of  the  court,  said :  "  It  is  difficult,  time-corh-1 
Sliming  and  expensive  to  set  it  in  motion/* 
Mr.  Choate  said : 


One  caimot  read  the  debates  which  ushered  in  the  taking 
of  the  great  step  by  the  First  Conference  without  realizing  that 
it  was  undertaken  by  that  body  as  a  new  experiment  and  not 
without  apprehension,  but  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  basis,  at  least,  of  further  advanced  work  in  the  same  ^ 
direction  by  a  future  conference.     The  project  was  as  simph 
as  the  purpose  of  it  wsis  grand,  but,  as  Mr.  Asser  has  well  said 
in  his  eloquent  speech.  '*it  created  a  court  in  name  only  byj 
furnisliing  a  list  of  jurists  and  other  men  of  skill  in  Internationa' 
law  from  whom  the  parties  to  each  Utigation  might  select  judgefll 
to  determine  the  ca^e,  who  should  sit  at  The  Hague  according] 
to  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose  and  proceed  by  cert 
prescribed    methods,  if  no  others  were  agreed  upon  by   tfa 
parties " 

We  do  not  err  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  First  Confer-] 
ence  in  this  regard,  noble  and  far-reaching  as  it  was,  has  not! 
"^  proved  entirely  complete  and  adequate  to  meet  the  progressiva 
demands  of  the  nations,  and  to  draw  to  The  Hague  Tribuna' 
for  decision  any  great  part  of  the  arbitrations  that  have  been] 
agreed  upon,  and  that  in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  only  J 
four  cases  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  of  the  sixty  judgt^ 
more  or  less,  who  were  named  as  members  ofThe  Court  at  least* 
two-thirds  have  not,  as  yet,  been  called  upon  for  any  service,] 
It  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  desirable,  at  this  stage  of  the  discus-l 
aion,  to  analyze  all  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  a  general  or  fre- 
quent resort  by  the  nations  to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  but  a  few 
of  them  are  so  obvious  that  they  may  be  properly  suggested. 
Certainly,  it  was  for  no  lack  of  adequate  and  competent  and 
distinguished  judges,  for  the  services  they  have  performed  in 
the  four  cases  which  they  have  considered,  have  been  of  the 
highest  character,  and  it  is  out  of  these  very  judges  that  we 
propose  to  constitute  our  new  proposed  court. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  causes  which  has 
prevented  a  more  frequent  resort  of  nations  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, especially  in  cases  of  ordinary  or  minor  importance,  has 
been  the  expensiveness  of  a  case  brought  there,  and  it  should 
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be  one  element  of  reform  that  the  expense  of  the  court  itself, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  shall  be  borne  at  common 
expense  of  all  the  Signatory  Powers,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the 
suitors  a  court  at  least  free  of  expense  to  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  suitors  of  all  nations  in  their  national  courts. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  continuous 
or  connected  in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  or  in  the  adjudication 
of  tfie  cases  submitted  to  it,  has  been  an  obvious  source  of 
weakness  and  want  of  prestige  in  the  tribunal.  Each  trial  it 
had  before  it  had  been  wholly  independent  of  every  other,  and 
its  occasional  utterances,  widely  distant  in  point  of  time  and 
disconnected  in  subject-matter,  have  not  gone  far  towards 
constituting  a  consistent  body  of  international  law  or  of  valu- 
sble  contributions  to  international  law,  which  ought  to  emanate 
from  an  international  tribunal  representing  the  power  and  might 
of  all  the  nations.  In  fact  it  has  thus  far  been  a  court  onlj'  in 
name,  a  framework  for  the  selection  of  referees  for  each  partic- 
ular case,  never  consisting  of  the  same  judges.  It  has  done 
great  good  so  far  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  work  at  all,  but 
our  effort  should  be  to  try  and  make  it  a  medium  of  vastly 
greater  and  constantly  increasing  benefit  to  the  nations  and 
to  mankind  at  large. 

Let  us,  then,  seek  to  develop  out  of  it  a  Permanent  Court 
which  shall  hold  regular  and  continuous  sessions,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  same  judges,  which  shall  pay  due  heed  to  its  own 
decisions,  which  shall  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  united 
voice  of  the  nations,  and  gradually  build  up  a  system  of  inter- 
national law.  de&nite  and  precisei  which  shall  command  the 
approval  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations.  By  such  a 
step  in  advance,  we  shall  justify  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  us  and  shall  make  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Conference  of  1899.* 

The  court,  outlined  by  the  Project,  is  meant  to  realize  the 
views  of  the  framera  of  1899:  it  is  a  court  in  essence  and  in 
fact,  compoaed  of  actual  and  prospective  judges,  and  it  is 
permanent  because  in  existence  and  in  session. 

In  thus  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  palpable  defects 
of  the  Convention  of  1899,  no  attempt  is  made  to  belittle  the 
Permanent  Court  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of 
international  arbitration.  Eight  years  have  now  passed 
once  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and 


'  La  D«uxi^me  Conference  Intemntionfi-le  de  la  Paix,  Vol.   II, 
ion,  Firvt  Sub-Comniisaion,  9th  Session,  August  1,  1907. 
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CHne  court  has  been  called  into  being  four  times.  The  institi 
tion  has  been  tested  and  has  stood  the  test,  and  we  are  able  to* 
view  the  court  in  the  light  of  experience.  Now  this  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  theory  of  1899  was  correct  and  that  the 
institution  created  is  workable  but  expensive;  it  likewise 
shows  that  it  may  be  improved  and  that  the  great  improve- 
ment consists  in  making  the  court,  in  fact  as  in  theory,  per- 
manent. The  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
this  improvement  is  the  fact  that  a  founder  and  friend,  and 
the  most  experienced  and  authoritative  of  Uving  arbiters. 
M.  de  Martens,  proposed  in  the  very  firstdaysof  the  Conference 
a  project  for  the  permanence  of  a  judicial  committee  to  be 
selected  from  the  present  court.  ^J 

If  the  very  father  can  lay  hands  upon  the  child  and  suggestV^ 
that  he  mend  his  ways,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
godfather  should  speak  more  boldly. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  always  favored  interna- 
tional arbitration,  in  theory  as  in  practice,  as  the  heavy 
volumes  of  Moore's  International  Arbitrations  amply  show. 
In  1899  the  American  delegation  cooperated  earnestly  in  the 
creation  of  the  present  Permanent  Court,  and  it  has  appeared 
as  plaintiff  in  two  of  the  four  cases  tried  before  it.  As  the 
United  States  was  reasonably  successful  in  each  case,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  is  a  defeated  litigant  that  suggests  changes 
and  improvements  of  a  fundamental  nature.  The  experience 
of  the  United  States  with  its  Supreme  Court  leads  it  to  believe 
that  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  can  be  created  to  decide  inter- 
national disputes  between  equal  and  sovereign  States  of  the 
famiJy  of  nations,  just  as  surely  and  truly  as  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  disputes  of  an  international  character  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

The  United  States  has  always  believed  and  said  that  the 
Court  of  1899  is  the  first  step  to  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice — and  in  so  saying  it  merely  consults  its  own  recent 
past.  It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  United  States 
instituted  a  Court  of  Arbitration  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
ago — during  the  War  of  Independence.    The  thirteen  equal 
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sovereign  States,  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  organ- 
ised a  temporary  and  loose  Confederation.  In  the  funda- 
mental and  constitutional  act,  called  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, arbitration  of  international  difficulties  between  the 
States  was  established  in  principle  and  in  fact  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

I  Congress  was  to  be  the  last  resort  in  controversies  between 
the  States  over  boundaries,  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  other 
matters.    When  the  authorities  or  authorized  agents  of  a 

[  State  petitioned  Congress  to  settle  a  dispute  ordifference,  notice 
of  the  fact  was  given  to  the  other  State  in  coatroversy  and  a 
day  set  for  the  appearance  of  the  two  parties  by  their  agents, 
who  were  thereupon  directed  to  appoint  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal by  common  consent.  Failing  an  understanding,  Con- 
grees  designated  three  citizens  of  each  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  from  the  list  thus  formed  each  party,  beginning 
with  the  defendant,  could  strike  alternately  a  name  until 
only  thirteen  remained.  From  these  thirteen,  seven  or  nine 
were  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  persons  thus  designated  composed 
the  court,  which  decided  the  controversy  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  A  quorum  of  at  least  five  judges  was  required.  In 
eaae  of  non-appearance  of  one  of  the  parties;  without  a  valid 
reason,  or  of  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
tribunal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  performed  this  duty  in 
his  stead.  The  award  was  final  in  all  cases,  and  each  State 
pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  award  in  good  faith.  The 
judges  had  to  take  an  oath  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State  where  the  tribunal 
sat  that  they  would  perform  their  duties  carefully  and  without 
partiaUty  or  desire  for  gain. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  these  provisions  shows 
the  striking  likeness  between  the  Court  at  The  Hague  and  its' 
American  predecessor  and  prototype. 

The  history  of  the  American  Court  of  Arbitration  is  quickly 
told:  it  failed  to  justify  its  existence,  and,  lacking  the  essential 
elements  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  was  superseded  within  ten 
years  of  its  creation  by  the  present  Supreme  Court  in  which 
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controversies  which  might  lead  to  war,  if  between  sovereign 
States,  are  settled  by  judicial  means.* 

Will  history  repeiit  itself?  Conscious  of  the  weakness  and 
defects  of  the  American  Court  of  Arbitration  and  recognizing 
the  admirable  results  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  interaational 
controversies  by  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judges, 
the  American  delegation  presented  a  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  really  Pennanent  Court,  composed  of  learned  and 
experienced  judges,  open  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers  without 
the  delays  and  formality  necessarily  involved  in  the  organiia- 
tion  for  each  case  of  a  special  tribunal. 

Passing  from  the  considerations  of  a  general  nature  to  the 
actual  proceedings  in  the  Conference,  the  First  sub-commission 
of  the  First  Commission  found  itself  confronted,  at  the  sesaon 
of  August  1,  1907,  by  two  propositions  looking  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  international  court.  The  first  was  a  Russian 
project,'  the  second  the  original  project  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation." 

The  discussion  that  took  place  on  August  1  and  on  August 
3  was  of  a  general  nature,  and  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judgea 
ready  to  receive  and  decide  cases  submitted  to  them  was  in 
itself  desirable  in  present  conditions. 

2.     Discussion  in  the  First  Commission  of  the 
Proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

At  the  session  of  August  1,  Mr.  Choate  unfolded  and 
explained  the  American  project.  He  began  by  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  President  Roosevelt's  letter  of  April 
5,  1907  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  read  at  the  Peace  Congress  held  at 
New  York: 

•Missouri  v.  Illinois,  200  U.S.,  496,  518  (1905). 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907|  Vol.  11.  First 
Commission,  Annex  76. 
^  For  the  text  of  this  important  dooumeat,  see  Appendix,  pp.  816-^17. 
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I  hope  to  see  adopted  a  general  arbitration  treaty  among 
the  natioos,  and  I  hof)e  to  see  The  Hague  Court  greatly  increased 
in  power  and  permanency,  and  the  judges  in  particular  made 
permanent  and  given  adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  It  increas- 
ingly probable  that  in  each  case  that  may  come  before  them 
they  will  decide  between  the  nations,  great  or  small,  exactly 
as  a  judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between  the  individuals, 
great  of  small,  who  come  before  him.  Doubtless  many  other 
matters  will  be  taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Mr,  Choate  then  stated  that  the  Instructions  to  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  were 

to  secure,  if  possible,  a  plan  by  which  the  judges  shall  be  so 
selected  from  the  different  countries  that  the  different  systeniB 
of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  fairly 
represented.*     .... 

We  have  not  in  the  proposition  which  we  have  offered, 
attempted  even  to  sketch  the  details  of  the  constitution  and 
powers  and  character  of  our  proposed  court.  We  have  not 
thought  it  possible  that  one  nation  could  of  itself  prescribe  or 
even  suggest  such  details,  hut  that  they  should  be  the  result  of 
consultation  and  conference  among  all  the  nations  represented 
in  a  suitable  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
consider  them. 

The  plan  proposed  by  us  does  not  in  the  least  depart  from 
the  voluntary  character  of  the  court  already  established.  No 
nation  can  be  compelled  or  constrained  to  come  before  it,  but 
it  will  be  open  for  all  who  desire  to  settle  their  differences  by 
peaceful  methods  and  to  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  and 
chances  of  war. 

In  the  first  Article  of  our  Project  we  suggest  that  such  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  ought  to  be  constituted— and 
that  is  the  great  question  of  principle  to  be  first  decided,  And 
to  that  end  we  submit  that  it  should  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  seventeen  judges,  of  whom  nine  should  be  a  quorum, 
men  who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  moral  consideration  and  a 
recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international  law.  That 
they  shall  be  designated  and  elected  by  the  nations,  but  in  a 
way  prescribed  by  this  entire  Conference,  so  that  all  the  nations, 
great  and  small,  shall  have  a  voice  in  designating  the  manner 
of  their  choice;  and  that  they  shall  be  chosen  from  so  many 
different  countries  as  fairly  to  represent  all  the  different  systems 
of  existing  law  and  procedure,  all  the  principal  languages  of 


^^t. 


■  For  iiiaCniotioii^  sm  Vol.  II,  p.  191 . 
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the  world,  all  the  great  human  iatereste  and  a  widely  distributedj 
geographical  character;  that  they  shall  be  named  for  a  cert^aT 
number  of  years,  to  be  decided  by  the  Conference,  and  shall  hold! 
their  offices  until  their  respective  successors  to  be  chosen  afll 
the  Conference  shall  prescribe,  shall  have  accepted  and  qualified.! 

Our  second  Article  provides  that  our  permanent  Court  shall  ^ 
sit  annually  at  The  Hague  upon  a  specified^ate,  the  same  dat< 
in  each  year,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Comerence,  and  that  they  shall 
remain  in  session  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  business  that 
shall  come  before  them  may  require.     That  they  shall  appoint| 
their  own  officers  and,  except  as  this  or  the  succeeding  Conference! 
prescribes,  shall  regulate  their  own   procedure.     That  every! 
decision  of  the  court  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  that' 
nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  although  this  number 
is  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference. 

We  desire  that  the  judges  shall  be  of  equal  rank,  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  immunity  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  common  purse  of  the  nations,  sufficient  to  justify  them! 
in  devoting  to  the  consideration  of  the  business  of  the  court 
all  the  time  that  shall  be  necessary. 

By  the  third  Article  we  express  our  preference  that  in  noi 
case,  unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  shall  any  judge  of 
the  court  take  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  any 
matter  coming  before  the  court  to  which  his  ovm  nation  shall 
be  a  party.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  it  in  all  respectsj 
strictly  a  court  of  justice  and  not  partake  in  the  least  of  the 
nature  of  a  joint  commission. 

By  the  fourth  article  we  would  make  the  jurisdiction  of, 
this  Permanent  Court  large  enough  to  embrace  the  hearing  and* 
decision  of  all  cases  involving  differences  of  an  international 
character  between  sovereign  states,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  settle  by  diplomatic  methods,  and  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties;  that  it  shall  have 
not  only  original  jurisdiction  but  that  room  shall  be  given  to 
it  to  entertain  appeals,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable^  from 
other  tribunals,  and  to  determine  the  relative  rights,  duties 
or  obligations  arising  out  of  the  sentences  or  decrees  of  com- 
missions of  inquiry  or  specially  constituted  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Our  fifth  article  provides  that  the  judges  of  the  court  shall 
be  competent  to  act  as  judges  upon  commissions  of  inquiry,  or 
special  arbitration  tribunals,  but  in  that  case,  of  course,  not 
to  sit  in  review  of  their  own  decisions,  and  that  the  court  shall 
have  power  to  entertain  and  dispose  of  any  international  contro- 
versy that  shall  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Powers. 

And  finally,  by  article  sixth,  that  its  membership  shall  be 
made  up  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  membership  of  the  existing 
coiut,  from  those  judges  who  have  been  or  shall  be  named  by 
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the  parties  now  constituting  the  present  Conference,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  which  this  Conference  shaU  finally  pre- 
scribe.* 

Mr.  Choate  was  followed  by  another  member  of  the  American 
delegation  who  explained  technically  and  in  detail  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  Permanent  Court  should  be  based.' 

His  Excellency  M.  de  Martens,  who,  as  has  already  been 
said,  was  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  thereupon  pronounced  a  remarkable  discourse, 
showing  in  the  first  place  that  under  the  terms  of  the  program 
for  the  Conference  the  creation  of  a  Permanent  Court  was  per- 
missible, and  giving  to  the  idea  of  permanence  the  support 
that  comes  from  theoretical  and  practical  experience  in  inter- 
national arbitration. 

We  are  agreed,  he  said,  on  one  essential  and  indisputable  fact, 
namely,  that  the  present  Permanent  Court  is  not  organized  as 
it  should  be.  An  improvement  is  needed  and  it  is  our  task  to 
make  Tl.  This  task  is  an  important  one — indeed,  the  most 
important  one,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  those  devolving  upon  us. 

I  have  under  my  eyes  the  Russian  Circular  of  April  3,  1906, 
which  contains  the  program  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  It 
speaks,  first  of  all,  of  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  principal 
creation  of  the  Conference  of  1899 — that  is,  the  Permanent 
Court,  The  First  Conference  departed  with  the  conviction  that 
its  task  would  be  completed  subsequently  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  progress  of  enlightenment  among  peoples,  and  as  the 
results  of  acquired  experience  manifested  themselves.  Its 
most  important  creation,  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration, 
is  an  institution  which  has  already  been  tested  and  which  has 
grouped  together  for  the  general  welfare,  as  an  seropagus,  juris- 
consults enjoying  universal  respect.* 

However,  M.  de  Martens  realized  the  deficiencies  in  the 
work  of  1899.  "The  Court  of  1899  is  but  an  ideA  which  occa- 
sionally assumes  shape  and  then  again  disappears."  This 
hAS  induced  the  Russian  delegation  to  present  a  project,  but 
it  does  not  by  any  means  mean  to  offer  this  project  as  the 

'  Lft  Dexixi^nie  Conff^rence  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Vol.  II,  Fint 
Commiasioa,  Fint  6ub^>>mmi88ioD,  9th  Sesaoni  August  1,  ltK)7. 
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sole  basis  of  the  deliberations.  The  project  in  the  first  pla 
sanctions  the  absolute  choice  of  the  arbitrators  by  the  Power 
The  idea  of  the  list  is  retained,  but,  considering  that  the  arb 
trators  composing  it  should  be  known  and  be  at  least  in 
at  the  dia|x>9al  of  the  nations,  M.  de  Martens  suggested  the 
idea  of  periodical  meetings,  during  which  the  members  would 
select  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  powers  which  might  desire  to  have  recourse  to 
it. 

This  Permanent  Court  would  be  comix)sed  of  three  membere.1 
However,  the  number  of  judges  could  be  increased  at  any  time. 
Instead  of  three  members,  five,  seven,  or  nine  members  could 
be  elected.    This  is  a  question  of  detail. 

The  advantage  of  the  Russian  project  consists  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  foundations,  on  which  it  proposes  to  con- 
struct another  edifice  better  adapted  to  the  just  demands  of, 
international  life. 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  pledged  in  brief  but  elthj 
quent  terms  the  support  of  the  Gennan  delegation. 

I  declared  a  few  days  ago  that  the  German  Government  con- 
siders the  establishment  of  a  Permannet  Court  of  arbitratioa  | 
as  a  real  step  in  the  line  of  progress. 

I  wish  now,  while  this  discussion  is  being  opened,  formally  taj 
repeat  my  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  German  delegation*] 
I  take  real  pleasure  in  accepting  the  generaLprinciples  so  elo-' 
quentl}^  defended  by  the  delegates  from  the  United  States. 

We  are  ready  to  devote  all  our  energy  toward  the  accomplish- J 
ment  of  this  task  which  M.  de  Martens  very  correctly  defined, ' 
on  presenting  it,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ones  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference.^ 

Sir  Edward  Fry  gave  to  the  idea  the  support  pltbe_  British 
delegation,  and  Messrs.  de  la  Barra,  on  behalf  of  Mexico; 
Larreta,  Drago,  and  Saenz  Peiia,  fii*st  delegates  from  Argfvi^i 
tina,  stated  that  their  delegations  were  in  favor  of  the  idea 
of  permanency.  At  the  following  session,  Messrs.  Estiva, 
first  delegate  from  Mexico ;  Milovanovitch,  in  the  name  of  the 


'  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Interaatiooale  de  la  Paix.  Vol.  II. 
CommissioQ,  First  Sub-Commiasion,  9th  Sessioa,  August  1,  1907. 
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Servian  delegation;  Belisario  Porras,  delegate  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama;  J.  N.  L6ger,  delegate  from  Haiti;  Jos6  Gil 
Fortoul,  delegate  from  Venezuela;  Ivan  Karandjoulofl^  dele- 
gate from  Bulgaria;  the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  in  behalf  of  Portu- 
gal; Samad  Khan  Momta.M-es-8altaneh,  in  behalf  of  Persia;  and 
iJ.  P.  Castro,  in  behalf  of  Uruguay,  stated  that  they  agreed  to 
the  general  outlines  of  the  American  project^  some  without 
any  reservation  and  others  making  reservations  regarding  the 
composition  of  the  court.  Mr.  Esteva,  in  particular,  stated 
that  he  voted  only  with  reservations, 

because  the  principles  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  were  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  the  Mexican  delegation  would  not  give  its  Enal 
vote  until  it  had  learned  of  the  various  projects  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  court.  ' 

I  In  the  session  of  the  third  of  August,  Mr.  Choate  repeated 
what  he  had  previously  said  in  his  discourse  that  the 
proposed  court  was  not  to  be  obligatory,  that  it  was  not  to 

i  supplant  the  Permanent  Court  of  1899,  and  that  each  litigant 
fihould  have  the  free  and  uatrameled  right  to  choose  which 

>  of  the  two  institutions  he  preferretl. 

Whereupon  M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  delivered  a  long  and 

1  careful  discourse  in  which  he  replied  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  court,  and  expressed  his  profound  and 
earnest  conviction  that  the  line  of  progress  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  1899,  that  the  iastitution  of  1899  was  preferable  to 

I  the  proposed  one.  and  that  the  new  court  with  permanent 
judges  imposed  upon  the  litigants  would  destroy  the  principle 

^of  selection  which  Ls  the  essence  of  arbitration." 

Sir  Edward  Frj'  replied  briefly  to  the  remarkable  discourse 

[of  M.  Beemaert  and  stated  in  a  few  short  sentences  the  prob- 

IJtra  before  the  commission : 

If  it  were  a  question  of  supplanting  the  present  Permanent 

jurt  by  a  new  court  to  be  created,  I  should  without  hesitancy 

with  M.  Beernaert,  but  the  American  scheme  proposes 


■  La  Deuxi^ine  Conf^reace  Internatioimlc  de  la  Paix,  Vol.  II, 
Commi— ion,  Ftnt  Sub-Commission,  10th  Session.  August  3,  1907. 


First 


tbe  crestiaa  of  a  aew  eonrt 
Tbe  two  courtB  wil  work 
tte  one  wUcfa  apnn  to  fl 


iM  to  the  pnaeot  eonrt 
Umwtd  the  sMne  ml,  lad 
'  the  Meds  ol  the  nalioiM  bert 


The  cboiee  wil  be  free  to  the  netaone,  end  it  is  xerj  < 
the!  tbe  most  effeetiTe  court  wiD  be  ehoKO.* 

Hie  (fieeaoBOo  wis  pnttkaBy  doeed  bjr  the  eloquent  aaig 
mianevcnble  disoomse  of  M.  Lfan  BoaigeoiB,  idho 
not  as  President  but  as  first  delegaleof  Fnmce,  < 
between  tbe  PennaneDt  Coort  of  ArbitrBtk>a  of  1899  and  tbe^ 
proposed  court.  lAowing  foodusivdy  that  each  would  have 
ita  separate  and  distinct  sphere  of  interest  and  influaice,  and 
that  the  existence  of  tbe  two  courts  would  be  a  douUe  gii&r- 
antee  for  the  world's  progress  toward  justice  and  peace. 

What  we  must  find  out  is  whether,  for  limited  purpoees  and  m 
under  special  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  working^ 
of  arbitration  more  quickly  and  easily  under  a  new  form  in  do 
way  incompatible  with  the  first  form. 

For  questions  of  a  purely  legal  nature,  a  real  court  composed 
of  jurisconsults  should  be  considered  as  the  most  competent 

organ It  is  therefore  either  the  old  or  the  new  system 

that  is  to  be  preferred,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases 

Thus  we  see  before  us  as  two  distinct  domains,  that  of  pct^l 
manency  and  that  of  compuisoriness.     However,  we  reach  tl 
same  conclusions  in  both  domsdns. 

In  tbe  domain  of  universal  arbitration  there  b  a  zone  of 
sible  compulsion  and  a  lone  of  necessary  option.     There  is 
vast  number  of  political  questions  which  the  condition  of  tl 
world  does  not  yet  permit  to  be  submitted  universally  and  com- 
puJsorily  to  arbitration. 

Likewise,  in  the  domain  of  permanency,  there  are  cases  whose 
nature  is  such  as  to  permit  and  perhaps  to  warrant  their  sub- 
mission to  a  permanent  tribunal.  However,  there  are  others 
for  which  the  system  of  1899  remains  necessary,  for  it  alone  can 
give  the  nations  the  confidence  and  security  without  which  they 
will  not  go  before  arbitrators. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  cases  in  which  the  Permanent  Court 
is  possible  are  the  same  as  those  in  which  compulsory  arbitration 
is  acceptable,  being,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  a  legal  nature. 
Whereas  political  cases,  in  which  the  nations  should  be  allowed 
freedom  to  resort  to  arbitration,  are  the  very  ones  in  which  arbi- 
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trators  are  necessary  rather  than  judges,  that  is,  arbitrators 
[ehosen  at  the  time  the  controversy  arises.' 

The  president  having  thereupon  submitted  the  question  of 
putting  the  American  proposition  to  a  vote,  twenty-eight 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  taking  under  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  twelve 
States  refraining  from  voting.' 

The  American  and  Russian  pro[>ositions  were  then  referred 
■to  the  Committee  of  Examination,  for  the  elboration  of  the 
project.' 

3.     Discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  B 

The  Committee  of  Examination  was  therefore  confronted 
,  by  two  projects  at  its  first  meeting  on  August  13,  1907.    The 
i  Russian  project  was  not  discussed.    The  American  project 
JBerved  as  a  basis   for  discussion,   but  it  is  useless   to  con- 
Iflider  it  in  detail,  for  it  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  common 
project  of  the  German,  American  and  English  delegations. 
Later,   at  the  third  meeting  of  August  29,   His  Excellency 
M.  Barbosa^  first  delegate    from  Brazil,  presented  a  project 
which   he  accompanied  by  a  powerful   address   in  which  he 
went  into  considerable  detail.     This  project  was  afterwards 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Barbosa.     Propositions  from  the  Bulgarian, 
Haitian  and  Uruguayan  delegations  regarding  the  composi- 
tion of  a  Permanent  Court  were  also  presented. 

The  Russian  project  sought  to  make  use  of  the  Permanent 
Court  and  out  of  its  membership  to  select  a  small  committee 

f      *  Ia  Deuxiime  Conference  Internationale   de  la    Paix,  Vol.  U,    First 
CommiMion,  First  Sub-Commission,  10th  SesaioD,  August  2,  1908. 

'  TboM  voting  in  favor  of  the  motion  were  Genn&ay,  United  States,  Ax- 
geotina.  Brasil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Repub- 
I  lie,  France,  Great  Britain.  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourgi  Mexico.  Mon- 
lleaegro,  Panama,  Paraguay.  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia.  Portugal,  Russia, 
|0ttlvador,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Those  refraining  were  Austria-Hungaiy, 
■Bdpu™*  Deamark.  Spain.  Greece,  Norway.  Roumania,  Servia,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Turkey. 

'  The  above  account  is  freely  translated  from  the  Report  to  be  found 
in  La  Deuxi^me  Conference   Intcmationalo  dc   ta  Paix,   1907.  Act«8  et 
[ita,  Vol.  U  pp.  34.7*364. 
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ready  at  any  time  to  receive  cases  and  to  decide  them.  For 
example,  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
were  to  assemble  every  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary  session : 

1.  To  select  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  list  of 
arbitrators,  who  must  be  ready  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing 
year  immediately  to  constitute  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration;  2,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  of  the  International  Bureau;  3»  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  upon 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  sessions  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  as  well  as  on  the  acts  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau;  4,  to  exchange  their  ideas 
regarding  the  progress  of  international  arbitration  in  general. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
were  to  be  eligible  for  reflection.  An  examination  of  the 
project  shows  that  every  year  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  of  whom  there  could  not  be  more  than 
four  from  each  State,  were  to  assemble  at  The  Hague  to 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  on  arbitration,  and  to  devise 
means  whereby  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  might 
be  made  more  effective.  They  were  to  choose  from  their 
assembly  three  members,  who,  when  selected,  would  probably 
reside  in  The  Hague  and  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
cases  presented  for  their  decision.  The  distinction  is  thus 
clearly  drawn  between  the  Permanent  Court  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  panel  or  list  of  judges,  and  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  a  court  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  Russian  project  if  adopted  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  present  Permanent  Court, 
because  it  would  have  created  a  tribunal  in  session  before 
which  litigants  might  appear.  The  aim  of  the  project  undoubt- 
edly was  to  establish  this  Permanent  Tribunal  and  to  interest 
the  permanent  panel  in  the  procedure  by  having  the  judges 
assemble  at  The  Hague  and  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  Russian  project  was  not  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent 
tribunal  composed  of  three  members  appears  in  the  project 
drafted  by  the  committee  and  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
Conference. 
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The  Brazilian  proposition  was  designed  to  constitute  a 
workable  tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  requiremente  of 
juridical  equality,  not  merely  in  right,  but  m  the  exercise  of 
the  right.  Each  Signatory  Power  was  to  designate  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  serve  as  a  judge,  and  each  person  so  desig- 
nated was  to  serve  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  order  that 
the  court  should  deliberate  in  plenary  session  it  was  necessary 
for  at  least  one<|uarter  of  the  members  appointed  to  be 
present,  and  in  order  to  assure  the  possibility  of  this  the  mem- 
bers appointed  were  to  he  divided  into  three  groupH,  accortiing 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  signatures  of  the  convention. 
The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  three  groups  were  to  sit  in 
rotation  for  three  years,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  their  residence  within  twenty-four  hours  of  The 
Hague,  to  which  they  might  be  summoned  by  telegraph. 
The  group  would  thus  form  the  court,  but  all  members  of  the 
court  were  to  have  a  right,  if  they  desired,  to  attend  the 
plenary  sessions  even  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
group  in  session.  The  parties  at  variance  were  to  be  free  to 
submit  their  controversy  to  the  full  court  or  to  choose  from 
among  the  members  of  the  court  such  number  of  judges  as 
they  desired  to  consider  their  controversy.  The  court  was  to 
be  convened  in  plenary  session  to  pass  upon  controversies 
submitted  to  them  by  the  parties,  or  if  the  matter  in  litigation 
was  referred  to  a  less  number  of  arbitrators,  then  the  full  court 
was  to  be  convened  upon  the  request  of  the  arbitrators  in 
order  to  settle  a  question  raised  among  them  during  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

The  Brazilian  plan  was  thus  to  have  each  nation,  large  or 
small,  designate  one  judge,  and  as  forty-six  nations  were 
ifivited  to  The  Hague  we  may  place  the  number  of  judges  at 
forty-six.  These  forty-six  judges  were  to  be  arranged  in  an 
alphabetical  table  and  the  first  third  was  to  be  set  aside  as 
Group  1,  the  second  third  as  Group  2,  and  the  last  third  as 
Group  3.  The  membership  of  the  group  would  not  be  more 
than  fifteen:  it  might  be  less,  because  several  nations  might 
oint  one  and  the  same  person  as  their  representative.    The 
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ready  at  any  time  to  receive  cases  and  to  decide  them.  Fo 
example,  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitratio 
were  to  assemble  every  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary  session^ 

1.  To  select  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  list  < 
arbitrators,  who  must  be  ready  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing 
year  immediately  to  constitute  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration;  2,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  of  the  International  Bureau;  3.  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  upon 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  sessions  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  as  well  as  on  the  acts  of  the  Adminigtrative 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau;  4,  to  exchange  their  ideaa 
regarding  the  progress  of  international  arbitration  in  general. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Tribimal  of  Arbitration 
were  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.     An  examination  of  the 
project  shows  that  every  year  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  of  whom  there  could  not  be  more  than 
four  from  each  State,  were  to  assemble  at   The  Hague  to 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  on  arbitration,  and  todevise 
means  whereby  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  might 
be  made  more  effective.    They  were  to  choose  from  their 
assembly  three  members,  who,  when  selected,  would  probably 
reside  in  The  Hague  and  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
cases  presented  for  their  decision.    The  distinction  is  thu* 
clearly  drawn  between  the  Permanent  Court  on  the  one  hand^ 
which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  panel  or  list  of  judges,  and  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  a  court  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
;  of  the  term.    The  Russian  project  if  adopted  would  have  been 
I  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  present  Permanent  Court, 
j  because  it  would  have  created  a  tribunal  in  session  before 
which  litigants  might  appear.     The  aim  of  the  project  undoubt- 
edly was  to  establish  this  Permanent  Tribunal  and  to  interest 
the  permanent  panel  in  the  procedure  by  having  the  judges 
assemble  at  The  Hague  and  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the  sue- 
ceeding  year.    The  Russian  project  was  not  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  permancjil 
tnbuB;jal  composed  of  three  members  appears  in  the  project 
draft  <5d  by  the  committee  and  ultimately  accepted   by  the 
tW^rence. 
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The  Brazilian  proposition  was  designed  to  constitute  a 
workable  tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
juridical  equality,  not  merely  in  right,  but  m  the  exercise  of 
the  right.  Each  Signatory  Power  was  to  designate  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  serve  as  a  judge,  and  each  person  so  desig- 
nated was  to  serve  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  order  that 
the  court  should  deliberate  in  plenary  session  it  was  necessary 
for  at  leai^t  one-quarter  of  the  members  appointed  to  be 
present,  and  in  order  to  assure  the  possibility  of  this  the  mem- 
bers appointed  were  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  signatures  of  the  convention. 
The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  three  groups  were  to  sit  in 
rotation  for  three  years,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  their  residence  within  twenty-four  hours  of  The 
Hague,  to  which  they  might  be  summoned  by  telegraph. 
The  group  would  thus  form  the  court,  but  all  members  of  the 
court  were  to  have  a  right,  if  they  desired,  to  attend  the 
plenarj'  sessions  even  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
group  in  session.  The  parties  at  variance  were  to  be  free  to 
submit  their  controversy  to  the  full  court  or  to  choose  from 
among  the  members  of  the  court  such  number  of  judges  as 
they  desired  to  consider  their  controversy.  The  court  was  to 
be  convened  in  plenary  session  to  pass  upon  controversies 
submitted  to  them  by  the  parties,  or  if  the  matter  in  litigation 
was  referred  to  a  less  number  of  arbitrators,  then  the  fuU  court 
was  to  be  convened  upon  the  request  of  the  arbitrators  in 
order  to  settle  a  question  raised  among  them  during  the  trial 
of  the  CASQ. 

The  Brazilian  plan  was  thus  to  have  each  nation,  large  or 
small,  designate  one  judge,  and  as  forty-dx  nations  were 
invited  to  The  Hague  we  may  place  the  number  of  judges  at 
forty^x.  These  forty-six  judges  were  to  be  arranged  in  an 
alphabetical  table  and  the  first  third  was  to  be  set  aside  as 
Group  I,  the  second  third  as  Group  2,  and  the  last  third  as 
Group  3.  The  membership  of  the  group  would  not  be  more 
than  fifteen;  it  might  be  less,  because  several  nations  might 
appoint  one  and  the  same  person  as  their  representative.    The 
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ready  at  any  time  to  receive  cases  and  to  decide  them.  For 
example,  tlie  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
were  to  assemble  every  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary  session: 

1.  To  select  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  list  of 
arbitrators,  who  must  be  ready  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing 
year  immediately  to  constitute  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration;  2,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  of  the  International  Bureau;  3,  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  ^Arbitration  upon 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  sessions  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  as  well  as  on  the  acts  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau;  4,  to  exchange  their  ideas 
regarding  the  progress  of  international  arbitration  in  general. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
were  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  An  examination  of  the 
project  shows  that  every  year  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  of  whom  there  could  not  be  more  than 
four  from  each  State,  were  to  assemble  at  The  Hague  to 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  on  arbitration,  andtodevisc 
means  whereby  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  might 
be  made  more  effective.  They  were  to  choose  from  their 
assembly  three  members,  who,  when  selected,  would  probably 
reside  in  The  Hague  and  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
cases  presented  for  their  decision.  The  distinction  is  thus 
clearly  drawn  between  the  Permanent  Court  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  panel  or  list  of  judges,  and  & 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  a  court  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  Russian  jjroject  if  adopted  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  present  Permanent  Court, 
because  it  would  have  created  a  tribunal  in  session  before 
which  litigants  might  appear.  Theaim  of  the  project  undoubt- 
edly was  to  establish  this  Permanent  Tribunal  and  to  intercut 
the  permanent  panel  in  the  procedure  by  having  the  judges 
assemble  at  The  Hague  and  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  Russian  project  was  not  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent 
tribunal  composed  of  three  members  appears  in  the  project 
drafted  by  the  committee  and  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
Conference. 
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The  Brazilian  proposition  was  designed  to  constitute  a 
workable  tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
juridical  equality,  not  merely  in  right,  but  m  the  exercise  of 
the  right.  Each  Signatory  Power  was  to  designate  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  serve  as  a  judge^  and  each  person  so  desig- 
■  nated  was  to  serve  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  order  that 
the  court  should  deliberate  in  plenary  session  it  was  necessary 
for  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  members  appointed  to  be 
present,  and  in  order  to  assure  the  possibihty  of  this  the  mem- 
bers appointed  were  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  signatures  of  the  convention. 
The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  three  groups  were  to  sit  in 
rotation  for  three  years,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  their  residence  within  twenty-four  hours  of  The 
Hague,  to  which  they  might  be  summoned  by  telegraph. 
The  group  would  thus  form  the  court,  but  all  members  of  the 
court  were  to  have  a  right,  if  they  desired,  to  attend  the 
plenary  sessions  even  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
group  in  session.  The  parties  at  variance  were  to  be  free  to 
submit  their  controversy  to  the  full  court  or  to  choose  from 
among  the  members  of  the  court  such  number  of  judges  as 
they  desired  to  consider  their  controversy.  The  court  was  to 
be  convened  in  plenary  session  to  pass  upon  controversies 
submitted  to  them  by  the  parties,  or  if  the  matter  m  litigation 
was  referred  to  a  less  number  of  arbitrators,  then  the  full  court 
was  to  be  convened  upon  the  request  of  the  arbitrators  in 
order  to  settle  a  question  raised  among  them  during  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

The  Brazilian  plan  was  thus  to  have  each  nation,  large  or 
small,  designate  one  judge,  and  as  forty-six  nations  were 
invited  to  The  Hague  we  may  place  the  number  of  judges  at 
forty-six.  These  forty-six  judges  were  to  be  arranged  in  an 
alphabetical  table  and  the  first  third  was  to  be  set  aside  as 
Group  1,  the  second  third  as  Group  2,  and  the  last  third  as 
Group  3.  The  membership  of  the  group  would  not  be  more 
than  fifteen;  it  might  be  less,  because  several  nations  might 
appoint  one  and  the  same  person  as  their  representative.    The 
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Brazilian  plan  differed  from  the  project  elaborated  by  thej 
committee  in  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
the  Permanent  Court  as  constituted  in  1899,  and  according!] 
the   Brazilian  plan  contemplated  the  abolition  of  this  cour 
and  the  substitution  of  the  new  in  its  place.     As,  however,! 
the  project  was  not  discussed  by  the  committee  and  was  with-1 
drawn  by  M.  Barbosa,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  discuss 
it  in  detail. 

As  far  as  is  known  the  American  delegation  was  the  only  one  ^ 
that  went  to  The  Hague  with  express  instructions  to  prop 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Justice  composed 
of  judges  and  acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
Secretary  Root  is  a  partisan  of  a  Permanent  Court,  and  he 
instructed  the  American  delegation  as  follows : 


The  method  in  which  arbitration  can  be  made  more  effective, 
80  that  nations  may  be  more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  volun- 
tarily and  to  enter  into  treaties  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  it,  is  indicated  by  observation  of  the  weakness  of 
the  system  now  apparent-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  objection  to  arbitration  rests  not  upon  the  unwilling- 
ness of  nations  to  submit  their  controversies  to  impartial  arbi* 
tration,  but  upon  an  apprehension  that  the  arbitrations  to  whici 
they  submit  may  not  be  impartial.  It  has  been  a  very  general 
practice  for  arbitrators  to  act,  not  as  judges  deciding  questions 
of  fact  and  law  upon  the  record  before  them  under  a  sense  of 
judicial  responsibility,  but  as  negotiators  effecting  settlements 
of  the  questions  brought  before  them  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  and  usages  and  subject  to  all  the  considerations  and 
influences  which  affect  diplomatic  agents.  The  two  methods 
are  radically  different,  proceed  upon  different  standards  of  hon- 
orable obligation,  and  frequently  lead  to  widely  differing  results. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  nation  which  would  be  very 
willing  to  submit  its  differences  to  an  impartial  judicial  deter- 
mination is  unwilling  to  subject  them  to  this  kind  of  diplomatic 
process.  If  there  could  be  a  tribunal  which  would  pass  upon 
questions  between  nations  with  the  same  impartial  and  imper- 
sonal judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the  different  States, 
or  between  forfiign  citizens  and  the  citizenj?  of  the  United  States, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  nations  would  be  much  more  ready 
to  submit  their  controversies  to  its  decision  than  they  are  now 
to  take  the  chances  of  arbitration.     It  should  be  votu-  effort 
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I  to  bring  about  in  the  Second  Conference  a  development  of  the 
I  Hague  Tribunal  into  a  permanent  tribunal  composed  of  judges 
who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else,  who  are  paid  adequate 
salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote 
,  their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international  causes 
^  by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
These  judges  should  be  so  selected  from  the  different  countries 
that  the  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal 
languages  shall  be  fairly  represented.  The  court  should  be 
made  of  such  dignity,  consideration  and  rank  that  the  best  and 
ablest  jurists  wiJI  accept  appointment  to  it,  and  that  the  whole 
world  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  its  judgments.' 

In  the  passage  just  quot^jd  the  difference  between  the  Court 
of  1899  and  the  proposed  Court  of  1907  is  pointed  out  clearly. 
The  first  is  a  court  composed  of  honorable  men  with  high 
standards  of  justice,  but  who  do  not  need  to  have  had  legal 
training  or  judicial  experience.  The  court  proposetl  by  the 
American  delegation  was  to  be  a  court  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  composed  of  judges  who  had  had  experience  in 

Bthe  practice  and  interpretation  of  law,  and  therefore  were 
competent  to  decide  difficulties  presented  to  them  "  by  judicial 
methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility/'  The 
judges  were  not  to  be  selected  from  any  group  of  countries, 
but  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the  different  systems  of  law  and 
procedure  as  well  as  the  principal  languages  of  the  world  might 

II      be  fairly  represented. 

H      It  will  be  noted  that  the  instructions  of  Mr,  Root  determined 

li  the  character  of  the  court,  and  the  first  article  of  the  project 
as  ultimately  drafted  is  httle  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  his 
instructions;  for  the  court  is  not  only  to  be  free  and  easy  of 
acoesB,  but,  to  be 

composed  of  judges  representing  the  various  juridical  systems 
of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  continuity  in  j  urisprudence 
of  arbitration. 

H     After  weeks  of  careful  debate  and  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
H.iee  of  Examination,  and  after  some  slight  amendments  in 

■See  Vol.  U|  p.  191. 
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the  Rrst  Commission  a  project  of  thirty-five  articles  was 
eventually  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  recommended  for 
adoption  as  soon  as  the  Powers  should  agree  upon  the  choice 
of  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court.  The  project  of 
a  convention  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
powers  in  the  near  future  is  divided  into  three  parts — Articles 
1  to  16  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  court;  Articles  17 
to  33  regulating  its  jurisdiction  and  procedure;  and  Articlcj? 
34  and  35  of  a  purely  formal  nature  regarding  the  duration  of 
the  convention  and  its  ratification. 


4.    Analysis  OF  the  Project  Framed  by  the  Commitfke 
OF  Examination,  Adopted  by  the  First  Commission 

AND   RFX::OltfMENDED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  established  in  the 
year  1899 

with  the  object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to  arbitrarJ 
tion  for  international  differences  which  could  not  be  settled  byl 

diplomatic  methods.* 

The  proposed  Court  of  1907  had  the  same  end  in  view,  namely,] 
to  promote  the  cause  of  arbitration.  But  the  new  court 
established;  while  it  might  compete  with  the  old,  was  not ' 
intended  to  supplant  it,  for  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to 
constitute  it  "without  altering  the  status  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration."  The  Permanent  Court  of  1899  was  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times,  but  however  much  one  may  commend 
it,  still  we  must  admit  that  it  did  not  and  could  not  realize  the 
intention  of  its  founders  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  tiie  name  of 
the  institution  is  very  unfortunate,  because  there  is  in  reality 
no  permanent  court.  There  is  at  best  a  panel  or  list  of  judges 
from  whom  the  Signatory  Powers  may  select  a  number  to 
form  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  a  case  submitted 
to  it.  The  list  is  indeed  permanent;  the  tribunal  is  temporary, 
and  has  to  be  constituted  anew  for  each  case. 

As  the  Permanent  Court  is  not  a  court  but  a  list;  as  the  tri- 

*  ConvunttoD  for  the    pacific    settlement   of   IntemAtional    Dispute*, 
Article  15. 
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bunai  conKtituted  with  much  difiiculty  and  delay  for  each  case 
18  not  permanent,  but  temporary  and  occa.sional,  the  real 
designation  of  the  so-called  court  as  a  court  is  a  misnomer;  the 
permanence  of  a  non-existing  court  is  a  fiction,  and  the  pre- 
tension  that  a  non-existing  court,  to  l>e  created  from  a  list  of 
judges  is  not  only  {>ermanpnt  but  "accessible  at  all  times"  is 
self-deception.  The  true  nature  of  the  Permanent  Court  was 
clearly  and  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Zom  during  the 
First  Conference.  Germany  accepted  it  because  it  was  not 
permanent,  although  fearful  that  if  established  it  might 
become  so.  The  designation  of  the  list  as  a  Permanent  Court 
instead  of  a  mere  panel  ha.s  created  the  impression  that  a 
court  really  exists,  Eind  has  rendered  difficult  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  different  institution.  Such  is  the  magic  of  a  name. 
The  project  of  1907  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  truly  Per- 
manent Court  which  in  whole  or  in  part  ehould  hold  regular 
terms  and  be  in  session  at  The  Hague  during  the  life  of  the 
convention.  The  new  institution  was  to  be  easy  of  access 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  open  to  any  contracting  party,  and 
it  was  to  be  free  in  that  the  expenses  of  the  court,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  fees  of  counsel^  were  to  be  borne  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  temporary  tribunal  selected  by  the 
powers  in  controversy  might  be  composed  of  diplomats  or  jurists 
and  would  not  necessarily  represent  anything  but  the  confi- 
dence of  the  appointing  parties;  whereas  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  was  to  be  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  con- 
tinuity in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration.  This  last  qualifica- 
tion is  of  fundamental  importance,  because  an  international 
court  should  represent  the  various  juridical  systems  of  the 
worid,  for  it  is  only  by  judges  trained  in  these  various  system 
that  we  can  hope  to  create  and  develop  that  international 
equity  which  would  bc>  at  once  the  honor  and  the  justification 
of  the  court.  And  finally,  the  importance  of  the  continuity  in 
jurisprudence  of  arbitration  should  not  be  overlooked,  because 
each  decision  of  a  Permanent  Court,  if  not  absolutely  binding 
on  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  would  nevertheless  form  a 
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pa*cedent,  and  a  succession  of  precedents  would  build  up  a1 
compact  body  of  international  law  and  jurisprudence.     This 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  Permanent  Court  com- 1 
posed  of  judgei}  sitting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.     It  caa] 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  judgment  of  an  occasional  court 
will  profoundly  influence  the  judgment  of  a  subsequent  tem- 
porary tribunal  composed  of  different  judges.    The  esprU  de 
a^rps  is  lacking^  even  although  each  body  acts  under  a  sensoij 
of  judicial  responsibility. 

The  Convention  of  1899  provided  that  the  panel  should  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  four  persons  nominated  by  e^clij 
Signatory  Power, 

of  recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international  law 
enjoying  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept 
the  duties  of  arbitrator.' 

The  judges  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  weiej 
likewise  to  be  persons  of  moral  reputation  and  recognized  com*  | 
jMttcnce  in  matters  of  international  law.     So  far  the  institu- 
tions have  a  point  in  common ;  but  the  judicial  nature  of  the ' 
creation  of  1907  at  once  appears  in  the  further  requirement  that 
the  persons  designated  as  judges  shaU  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  judges  in  the  higher  courts  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  or  shall  be  jurists  of  recognized  competency. 
We  sec,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  of  1907  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judges  who  either  had 
occupied  judicial  position  or  who  were  qualified  for  it  by  the 
laws  of  their  respective  countries  in  order  that,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  their  judgments  would  com- 
mand the  respect  alike  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.     The  first 
article  stipulated  that  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  was  to  be 
established  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  Permanent  Court 
of  1899,     In  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  two^u 
although  the  two  courts  were  to  be  independent  of  one  another, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  judges  of  the  new  court  should  be 
appointed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  permanent  panel  of  the 

'Convention  for  the  pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dtsputea,  Arti- 
ete  23. 
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old.  It  was  felt  that  the  nations  would  have  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  new  inHtitution  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  1899  but  stood  in  close  relation  to  it. 

The  judge  of  the  pennanent  panel  of  1899  was  to  be 
selected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  subject  to  reappointment, 
and  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  his  place  was  to  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  his  appointment.  The 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  were  to  be  appointed 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  counting  from  the  date  on  which 
the  appointment  is  notified  to  the  Administrative  Council, 
and  were  eligihk*  for  reappointment.  In  case  of  death  or 
withdrawal,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  appointments.  The  appointment,  however,  was 
for  the  full  period  of  twelve  years.  A  long  penod  of  ser- 
vice was  thought  essential  to  the  success  of  the  projected 
court,  for  however  good  a  judge  may  be  at  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  experience  on  the  bench  develops  his  facilities 
and  makes  him  more  competent.  Experience  likewise  often 
develops  latent  and  unsuspected  faculties.  The  framers 
of  the  convention  thought  that  six  years — the  tenure  of  the 
judges  of  the  Prize  Court — might  be  too  short  a  period  to 
develop  the  full  strength  of  a  judge  and,  wishing  the  world 
to  profit  by  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience  gained 
in  its  service,  fixed  the  period  at  twelve  years.  The  influence 
and  importance  of  this  long  tenure  on  the  development  of 
international  law  and  the  continuity  in  arbitral  jurisprudence 
are  too  ob\4ous  for  comment. 

I  The  convention  does  not  specify  the  number  of  judges 
Deceeoary  to  constitute  the  court*  but  it  is  evident  that  a  judge 
from  each  country  would  form  a  body  of  forty-six.  ITiis 
might  be  a  judicial  assembly,  but  it  would  certainly  not  be  a 
manageable  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  of 
the  first  article,  that  the  court  should  be  composed  of  judges 
representing  the  various  juridical  systems  of  the  world,  would 
suggest  a  court  of  approximately  fifteeji  persons — certainly 
not  more  than  seventeen.  Eitner  number  would  seem  large 
to  an  American  who  finds  nine  judges  suflScicnt  to  constitute  a 
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Supreme  Court  for  the  forty-six  States  composing  the  Amer- 
ican Union. 

"rt^hatever  be  the  number  of  judges  and  the  manner  of  theii 
appointment,  the  judges  are  however  equal  and  rank  accor 
ing  to  the  date  on  whieh  their  appointment  was  notified,  and  ' 
each  receives  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  an  annual 
salary  of  6000  Netherland  florins — in  round  numbers,  2400 
American  dollars.  The  projected  court  was  to  be  permanent, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose  the  judges  must  either  reside 
at  The  Hague  or  be  prepared  to  go  to  The  Hague  so  that  they 
may  decide  the  cases  presented  to  the  court.  It  was  felt  that 
a  judge  would  feel  more  bound  to  attend  to  his  duties  if  he 
were  paid  an  adequate  salary,  because  acceptance  of  the  salary 
necessarily  involves  the  duty  of  performance  of  service  for 
which  it  was  received.  The  judge  therefore  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ofBcial  of  the  court,  pledged  by  oath  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions impartially  and  conscientiously,  and  the  recipient  of  a 
annual  salary  during  his  tenure,  to  be  paid  not  by  the  liti- 
gants but  by  the  Signatory  Powers.  It  may  be  admitted  thatJ 
the  sum  of  COOU  florins  is  in  itself  inadequate.,  but,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judge  may  rarely  bel 
called  into  service  and  receives  the  stipend  whether  his  court 
have  much  or  nothing  to  do.  To  this  sum  must  be  a<Jd»^ 
traveling  expenses,  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  regulationfl 
in  existence  in  his  own  country,  and  finaUy  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty  during  the  session  or  in  special  cases  covered  by  the 
convention  each  judge  receives  the  additional  sum  of  100  florins 
per  diem.  While  it  can  not  be  maintatined  that  the  salarj-  is 
munificent,  still  6000  florins  annually,  traveling  expenses,  and 
the  additional  compensation  of  100  florins  per  day  when  acting  ' 
as  judge,  are  surely  a  suJSicient  reward  to  one  whose  sole  purpose  1 
in  life  is  not  to  amass  wealth,  and  to  whom  dignity,  honor  and 
a  consciousness  of  public  usefulness  count  for  something.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  pasition  of  judge  will  probably  not 
interfere  with  professional  engagements  at  home;  for,  while  it 
is  supposed  that  the  court  will  hold  terms,  it  is  not  likely  that 
continuous  actual  presence  in  The  Hague  will  be  required  for 


some  years  to  come.  Therefore,  a  judge  may  be  engaged  1 
the  practice  of  law,  or  he  may  be  a  professor  of  law  in  a  Euro- 
pean imiversity  or  he  may  be  an  official  of  government;  but 
as  judge  he  is  an  official  of  the  court  and  may  not  receive  from 
his  government  or  from  that  of  any  power  any  remuneration 
for  Ber\'ice  connected  with  his  duties  in  his  capacity  as  judge 
(Article  10).  For  the  same  reason  he  may  not  exercise  his 
judicial  functions  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  in  any  way 
whatever  taken  part  in  the  decLsionof  a  national  tribunal,  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  or  has 
figured  in  the  suit  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties; 
nor  can  he  act  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  before  a  special 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  a  commission  of  inquiry;  nor  can  he 
act  for  any  of  the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  so  long 
as  his  appointment  lasts  (Article  7),  The  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  to  be  a  judge  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  whose  chief  and  sole  duty  is  to 
the  court  of  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be  a  member;  who  looks 
to  his  home  country  neither  with  fear  nor  favor,  for  it  dare  not 
reward  him  financially;  and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
position,  is  forbidden  to  appear  or  serve  in  any  capacity  other 
than  judge  in  any  tribunal  constituted  or  recognized  by  the 
convention.  If  we  compare  the  like  provision  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court,  we  see  at  once  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
considered  a  court  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  may  act  as  agent,  counsel, 
of  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  power  which  appointed  them  or 
of  which  they  are  subjects  or  citizens,  although  they  are  for- 
bidden so  to  act  for  any  other  power.  In  the  next  (>lacc  they 
receive  their  honorarium  as  arbiters  directly  from  the  parties, 
and  rightly,  because  they  are  servants  of  the  parties  and  are 
property  remunerated  by  them.  The  judges  of  the  proposed 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  are  officers  of  the  court,  and  although 
they  do  not  lose  their  citizenship  by  virtue  of  their  appoint- 
ment, still  for  the  purposes  of  justice  they  are  officers  of  the 
r  community  of  nations. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  court  contemplated  by  the  con- 
vention is  to  consist  of  a  suflScient  number  of  judges  to  repre- 
sent the  various  juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of 
insuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration.  This 
court,  which  wo  shall  suppose  to  be  composed  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  judges,  is  to  meet  in  session  at  The  Hague  once 
a  year  and  is  to  remain  in  session  until  all  the  business  pre- 
sented to  its  consideration  has  been  transacted.  But  the  desire 
of  the  framers  of  the  convention  was  not  merely  to  propose  a 
court  which  would  meet  once  a  year,  but  to  establish  a  court 
that  would  be  permanently  in  session  at  The  Hague  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  cases  and  judge  them  without  the  deJay 
incident  to  the  appointment  and  assembUng  of  judges.  There- 
fore, it  was  provided  that  the  large  court,  which  was  to  meet 
once  a  year,  should  nominate  annually  from  its  members 
three  judges  to  form  a  special  delegation  and  three  deputies 
to  replace  them  should  the  necessity  arise.  The  large  court, 
therefore,  is  authorized — indeed  required — to  appoint  a  judi- 
cial committee  to  which  may  be  referred  cases  permitting 
summary  procedure,  and  the  delegation  is  likewise  competent 
to  act  as  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The  idea  of  a  small  com- 
initt<?e  within  the  larger  court  was  suggested  by  the  Russian 
proposal,  previously  described,  and  the  presence  of  this  judi- 
cial conunittee  at  The  Hague,  not  merely  ready  but  anxious 
to  decide  controversies  submitted  to  them,  offersto  the  nations 
of  the  world  a  simple  remwiy  and  adequate  means  for  the  judi- 
cial settlement  of  any  controversy  susceptible  of  judicial  settle- 
ment. Through  the  effort  of  the  French  delegation  in  1899, 
Article  27  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  intei^ 
national  disputes,  provided  that  strangers  to  a  controversy 
mi^t  suggest  to  the  parties  in  conflict  recourse  to  the 
Permanent  Court.  The  adoption  of  this  convention  would 
give  practical  effect  to  this  article  by  providing  permanent 
judges  at  The  Hague  to  whom  the  parties  in  controversy  might 
be  referred.  A  reason  not  already  mentioned  for  the  com- 
paratively large  number  of  judges  in  the  general  court  is  that 
each  additional  judge  is  a  guaranty  of  impartiality.    The  judi- 
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cial  committee  consisting  of  three  should  be  by  its  composi- 
tion saved  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  Therefore,  it  is 
provided  that  the  member  of  the  delegation  can  not  exercise 
hifl  duties  when  the  power  which  appointed  him  or  of  which 
he  is  a  national  is  one  of  the  parties. 

To  return  to  the  court  itself.  Although  the  project  requires 
that  the  court  shall  meet  in  session  once  a  year,  it  was  not 
meant  that  the  judges  of  the  court  should  go  to  The  Hague 
unless  the  docket  of  the  court  would  justify  it.  Therefore, 
it  is  provided  that  the  court  shall  not  meet  in  session  if  the 
delegation  considers  that  such  meeting  is  unnecessary:  for  it 
may  be  that  the  judicial  committee  is  competent  to  transact 
the  business  and  that  there  are  no  cases  on  the  docket  for 
the  consideration  of  the  court.  Lest,  however,  the  judicial 
committee  should  endeavor  to  perpetuate  itself  and,  from 
selfish  motives,  be  led  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  court,  it 
is  provided  (Article  14)  that  the  court  shall  be  convened  upon 
the  request  of  a  Power,  party  to  a  case  actually  pending  before 
the  court,  the  pleadings  in  which  are  closed  or  which  are  about 
to  be  closed.  The  discretion  therefore  lodged  in  the  delega- 
tion is  subject  not  merely  to  the  supervision  but  to  the  control 
of  the  powers  in  litigation.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
a  case  presented  to  the  delegation  is  of  such  fundamental 
importance  that  this  smaller  body  does  not  feel  justified  in 
deciding  it.  Therefore,  it  is  provided  that  the  delegation  may, 
in  case  of  necessity,  summon  the  court  in  extraordinary' session. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  is  laid  for  a  court  which  is  to  meet 
annually  if  the  business  before  it  justifies  a  session.  A  judi- 
cial committee  is  to  be  selected  annually  by  the  court,  by 
ballot  if  in  session  at  The  Hague  or  by  mail  if  not  so  in  session. 
The  judicial  committee  is  permanently  in  session  at  The  Hague 
to  undertake  any  and  all  business  presented  to  it  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Powers.  It  is  further  provided  in  the  interests 
of  the  litigants  that  the  members  of  the  delegation  are  to  com- 
plete all  matters  submitted  to  them,  even  if  the  period  has 
expired  for  which  they  have  been  appointed  judges. 

As  the  court  thus  outlined  is  to  be  the  court  of  the  contract- 
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ing  nations,  it  is  very  necessary  that  its  proceedings  be  known 
to  the  nations.  Therefore,  it  is  provided  that  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  shall  be  drawn  up  every  year  by  the  delegation 
and  forwarded  by  the  International  Bureau  to  the  contractmg 
fwwers.  In  this  way  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Signatory  Powers  and  they  are  thus 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  labors  and  to 
exercise  general  control  and  supervision.  ^H 

Passing;  now,  from  the  organization  of  the  court,  let  us  coa-^ 
aider  its  jurisdiction  and  procedure.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  purposely  very  laiige,  because  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
draw  to  itself  all  controversies  between  nations  susceptible  of 
judicial  settlement.  The  court  should  be  empowered  to  con- 
sider all  such  questions  submitted,  but  such  questions  will  not 
be  presented  unless  the  judgments  of  the  court  not  only 
win  but  merit  universal  approval.  The  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice is  therefore  declared  competent  to  deal  with  all  cases  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  virtue  either  of  a  general  undertaking  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration,  or  of  a  special  agreement.  The  orig- 
inal draft  of  this  article  was  divided  into  three  paragraphs  by 
virtue  of  which  the  court  was  declared  to  be  competent: 

1.  For  all  cases  of  arbitration  which  by  virtue  of  a  general 
treaty  concluded  before  the  ratification  of  this  convention  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  unless  one 
of  the  parties  opposes;  2,  for  all  cases  of  arbitration  which  by 
virtue  of  a  general  treaty  or  special  agreement  may  be  brought 
before  it;  3,  [upon  the  proposal  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States)  for  the  revision  of  awards  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  and 
reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  therefrom  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  parties  apply  to  the  court  for  this  purpose  by  virtue 
of  a  general  treaty  or  special  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  draft  was  to  invest  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice  with  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeal,  pro- 
vided parties  in  litigation  chose  to  make  use  of  its  services, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter 
the  German-American  draft  clothed  it  specifically  with  this 
character.    It  was  thought  advisable  to  point  out  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  revision,  although  merely  stating  that  it  might  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose  did  not  in  any  way  bind  the  nations  to  use 
it  for  such.  The  presence,  however,  of  the  clause  might  sug- 
gest a  resort  to  the  court  for  the  purposes  of  revision  by  the 
mere  stat<*ment  of  the  competency  of  the  court.  Its  presence 
therefore  called  attention  to  its  possibility,  and  by  so  doing 
exerted  a  slight  moral  pressure.  The  Committee  of  Examina- 
tion, howcn'cT,  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  German  and 
.Ajnerican  delegation  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  the 
clause,  although  it  was  specifically  admitted  and  stated  to  be 
the  underetanding  of  the  committee  that  the  court  might 
be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  rejected  clause  by 
virtue  of  a  special  accord. 

The  judges  of  the  court  are  declared  competent  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  judge  in  the  International  Prize  Court,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  day,  either  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sanie  judges  for  both  courts  or  by  a  reorganization, 
there  may  be  one  great  international  court  of  justice  with  a 
twofold  division  into  civil  and  prize  chambers. 

Passing,  now,  to  the  delegation,  it  appears  that  this  latter 
body  is  competent  to  settle  the  compromis  referred  to  in 
Article  52  of  the  revised  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  IcAve  its 
formulation  to  the  court.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this, 
l>ecause  the  delegation  does  not  act  upon  its  own  initiative, 
but  solely  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  fact 
that  they  are  strangers  to  the  controversy  and  are  not  affected 
by  its  failure  or  success  makes  their  cooperation  disinterested 
ftnd  therefore  acceptable. 

Another  function  of  the  judicial  committee  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  at  the  Conference,  namely,  the  provision  of 
Article  19  of  the  project  declaring  the  delegation  competent 
to  settle  the  compromis 

even  when  the  request  is  only  made  by  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, if  all  attempts  have  failed  to  reach  an  understanding 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  in  the  case  of— 
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1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  con- 
cluded or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come  into 
force,  providing  for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes  and  not  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  excluding  the  settlement  of  the  compro- 
mis  from  the  competence  of  the  delegation.  Recourse  can  not, 
however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares  that 
in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  unless 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitration  Tribunal 
the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one 
power  by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted. 
This  arrangement  is  not  apphcable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some 
other  way. 

As  this  clause  appears  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
Article  53  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences,  and  as  it  has  been  amply  considered,  I 
do  not  again  discuss  it  at  length  or  in  detail.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  delegation  is  only  competent  to 
settle  the  compromis  arising  under  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention. 
Its  efifectj  then,  is  prospective,  not  retroactive,  and  it  can  only 
settle  the  compromis  if  the  treaty  of  arbitration  does  not  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  exclude  the  settlement  of  the  compromia 
from  the  competence  of  the  delegation.  Nations  may  either 
frame  their  own  compromis  or  permit  its  formulation  by  the 
court  or  its  delegation.  In  other  words,  the  contracting 
powers  may  exclude  in  express  terms  the  competence  of  the 
delegation,  or  may  impliedly  exclude  the  delegation  by  provid- 
ing another  or  inconsistent  means  of  settling  the  compromis. 
For  example,  in  the  treaties  of  arbitration  recently  concluded 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that 

such  special  agreements  (compromia)  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof. 

The  competence  of  the  court  or  its  delegation  is  thus  specifically 
excluded  by  the  United  States.  It  should  be  also  noted  that 
the  competence  of  the  delegation  is  further  limited  if  the 
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other  party  declares  that  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  unless  the  treaty  of  arbitration  itself  confen 
upon  the  arbitral  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  pre- 
liminary question.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  article,  thus 
safeguarded,  can  be  other  than  helpful  to  parties  in  litigation. 
If  they  are  unwilling  to  intrust  the  court  or  its  delegation  with 
the  formulation  of  the  compromis,  they  may  exclude  it.  If  they 
have  not  excluded  the  competency  of  the  court,  either  directly 
or  impliedly,  the  fact  that  the  court  may  assume  jurisdiction, 
upon  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  will  exert  no 
little  pressure  upon  the  unwilling  party  to  secure  a  compromU 
by  negotiation  rather  than  by  judicial  decision.  If  nation 
could  sue  nation  by  filing  with  the  court  a  complaint  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  a  compromis.  But  the  competence 
of  the  court  or  its  delegation  to  frame  the  compromis,  upon  the 
request  of  one  litigant  when  a  treaty  of  arbitration  exists 
between  the  litigants  binding  them  to  arbitrate,  seems  to  be 
a  long  step  toward  introducing  into  the  law  of  nations  the 
procedure  of  a  common-iaw  court  by  which  a  defendant  may 
be  brought  into  court  at  the  instance  of  a  plaintiff. 

Section  number  2  of  the  article  in  question  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  convention  for  the  limitation  of  the  use 
of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  renunciation  of  force  is  conditioned  upon  arbitration, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  the  parties  in  controversy  agree 
to  arbitrate  but  that  either  creditor  or  debtor  may  delay 
framing  the  compromis.  If  the  compromis  be  not  framed  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  is  worthless;  if  either  party  posseaaee 
the  right  to  delay  its  framing,  it  may  never  be  framed  and  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  becomes  a  de^d  letter.  In  order  not 
merely  to  enable  but  to  force  a  party  agreeing  to  arbitrate  to 
formulate  the  compromis,  the  delegation  is  made  competent  to 
do  so  upon  the  demand  of  either  party,  unless  the  acceptance 
of  arbitration  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  compromis 
should  be  settled  in  some  other  way.  The  procedure  is  thus 
wholly  voluntary,  for  the  intervention  of  the  court  or  its  dele- 
gation depends  solely  upon  the  parties  who  may  directly  or 
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indirectly  exclude  the  competence  of  court  and  delegation 
alike. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  delegation  may  sit  as  a  court 
administering  summary  procedure,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  that  it  may  exercise  the  functions  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  as  created  under  the  same  convention,  The  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  is  not  a  court;  it  finds  facts — it  does  not  declare 
nor  does  it  apply  law.  For  this  reason,  with  the  assent  of 
the  parties  concerned,  the  members  of  the  delegation  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  inquiry  may  sit  as  judges  if  the  case  in 
dispute  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court  or  the 
delegation  itself.  {Article  18.)  If  the  judicial  committee  com- 
posed of  three  members  be  considered  too  small  a  body,  each 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  litigation  may  nominate  a  judge  of 
the  court  to  take  part  with  power  to  vote  in  the  examination  of 
thtj  case  submitted,  and  if  the  delegation  is  acting  as  a  commis-^j 
fiion  of  inquiry,  each  party  litigant  may  add  a  person  cho8enl^| 
outside  of  the  court.  This  privilege  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  convention,  because,  as  previously  stated, 
the  commission  of  inquiry  finds  facts:  it  does  not  deliver  judg- 
ments. It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  if 
the  delegation  sit  as  a  law  court  none  of  its  members  can  be 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  parties  in  controversy. 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  project  was  to  provide  a 
court  of  broad  jurisdiction,  to  appoint  competent  judg 
ready  and  willing  to  take  up  their  residence,  if  need  be,  at ' 
Hague,  and  to  designate  a  small  judicial  committee  always 
in  session  at  The  Hague  for  the  trial  of  cases.  By  permitting 
the  delegation  or  its  members  to  act  as  a  commission  or  com- 
missioners of  inquiry,  it  was  expected  to  enlarge  the  usefulness 
of  the  judges,  and  if  the  contracting  powers  are  impressed  by 
the  impartiality  and  ability  of  the  court  as  a  whole,  of  its  judi- 
cial committee,  and  of  the  individual  judges  composing  the 
court,  the  court  and  the  delegation  will  doubtleaa  have  cases 
to  decide,  and  the  individual  judges  may  be  detailed  to  sit  on 
special  commissions  or  tribunals  of  arbitration  at  the  request 
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of  the  nations  without  involving  extra  exf)ense.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  limited  to  the  con- 
tracting powers.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  of  1899  was  open 
to  nonsignatory  Powers  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  its 
jurisdiction.  (Article  26.)  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  two- 
fold: (1)  Financial,  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  court 
oi^ganized  and  supported  by  the  Contracting  Powers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  these  Contracting  Powers 
should  contribute  judges  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  burden;  (2)  that  the  Contracting  Powers  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
by  furnishing  a  tribunal  free  of  expense  to  litigants. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  project  concern  matters  of 
procedure  and,  although  interesting,  are  not  fundamental. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  is  to  follow  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  where 
appUcable  (Article  22) :  that  the  court  determines  what  lan- 
guage it  will  itself  use  and  what  languages  may  be  used  before 
it  (Article  23);  that  the  International  Bureau  serves  as  channel 
for  all  communications  to  be  made  to  the  judges  during  the 
interchange  of  pleadings  provided  for  in  Article  63,  Paragraph 
2,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  (Article  24) ;  that  the  discussions  are  under  the  control 
of  the  president  or  vice-president,  freely  elected  by  the  court 
(Article  26);  that  the  court  considers  its  decisions  in  private 
and  the  proceedings  are  secret;  that  the  decisions  are  reached 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present  (Article  27) ;  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  must  give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based 
and  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  it  and  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  registrar  (Article  28) ;  that  each 
p&rty  pa3rs  its  own  costs  and  an  equal  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
trial  as  in  an  ordinary  law  suit  (Article  29) ;  that  the  expenses 
of  the  court,  as  distinc^t  from  the  expenses  of  the  parties,  are 
borne  by  the  Contracting  Powers  (Article  31);  that  the  court 
draws  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  must  be  communi- 
cated  to  the  contracting  parties;  and  that  after  ratifica. 
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tion  of  the  present  convention  the  court  shall  meet  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  elaborate  these  rules,  elect  the  president 
and  vice-president,  appoint  the  members  of  the  delegation 
(Article  32) ;  and,  finally,  that  the  court  may  propose  modifica- 
tions in  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  concerning 
procedure,  but  that  such  proposals  are  communicated  through 
the  Netherland  Government  to  the  contracting  jxywers  for 
their  determination.     (Article  33.) 

The  foundation  for  a  couit  of  arbitral  justice  is  thus  laid. 
The  organic  act  consisting  of  its  organization,  jurisdiction,  and 
procedure  was  approved  by  the  Conference  and  recommended 
for  adojition  by  the  Powers  generally.  But  the  conference 
was  unable  to  devise  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal  an  accept- 
able plan  for  the  appointment  of  judges. 

The  Conference  is,  however,  not  to  be  criticised  for  failing  to 
produce  a  satisfactorj'  solution  of  the  difliculty;  for  no  accept- 
able solution  of  the  problem  has  been  yet  proposed  by  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  diflBculty  inherent  in  the  problem 
is  that  States  are  regarded  in  diplomatic  assemblies  as  equals 
and  treated  as  such.  The  doctrine  of  juridical  equality  has 
been  proclaimed  from  the  days  of  Grotius  to  tlie  present  day, 
and  doubtless  has  been  of  very  great  service  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  aggression  of  the  strong.  But  we  can  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  although  legally  equal,  the  great  masses 
of  population  within  State  lines  possess  infiuence  which  the 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  do  not  have,  and  which  in  the 
business  of  life  they  do  not  claim.  If  there  were  but  fifteen 
States  in  the  world  or  if  the  Powers  of  the  world  were  willing 
to  pick  out  fifteen  and  entrust  them  with  the  formation  of  the 
court,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  fifteen  judges 
adequately  qualified  for  developing  and  interpreting  the  law  of 
nations.  But  the  small  State  is  as  tenacious  of  its  right  as  the 
large  State,  and  as  the  large  States  each  wish  a  judge,  the  small 
States  would  not  be  content  with  less.  The  result  is  that  we 
can  easily  form  a  court  of  forty-six  judges,  but,  as  previously 
stated,  such  a  body  would  be  a  judicial  assembly,  not  a  court- 
It  seems  that  a  court  could  not  be  composed  of  more  than 
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fifteen  or  seventeen  members  without  becoming  unwieldly. 
How  shall  we  reduce  forty-six  to  seventeen? 

Three  methods,  it  may  be  said,  were  proposed:  First,  the 
system  of  rotation;  second,  the  system  of  absolute  and  rigid 
equality:  and>  thirdly,  the  system  of  election.  Of  each  of 
these  in  turn. 

The  fraracrs  of  the  project  admitted  freely  the  principle  of 
the  juridical  equality  of  States,  but  maintained  that  the 
usage  made  of  the  court  would  naturally  be  proportioned  to 
population,  industry  and  commerce.  They  therefore  pro- 
posed a  court  of  seventeen  judges.  It  was  thought  possible 
to  reconcile  the  principle  of  juridical  equality  with  the  actual 
(actfi  of  daily  life,  by  recognizing  that  each  State,  be  it  never 
80  small,  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  judge  for  the  full  period  of 
the  convention,  namely,  twelve  years;  but  that  the  judges 
should  sit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  determined  by  the  pop- 
ulation, industry  and  commerce  of  the  appointing  countries. 
In  this  way  the  smallest  States,  such  as  Montenegro  and  Luxem- 
burg, would  be  entitled  to  appoint  judges  for  the  full  period  of 
twelve  years,  although  they  would  be  called  upon  to  sit  for 
but  one  year  out  of  the  twelve.  Certain  larger  States  should 
ait  for  a  period  of  two  years;  others  for  a  period  of  four  years; 
one  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  and  eight — namely,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Russia — for  the  full  period  of  twelve  years.'  By 
this  method,  which  it  was  hoped  would  either  prove  acceptable 
in  hself  or  might  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  general  approval, 
each  State  represented  at  the  Conference  would  appoint  a 
judge  for  the  full  period  to  serve  by  a  system  of  rotation  con- 
ditiont^d  upon  population,  industry  and  commerce.  It  was 
felt  that  the  continued  presence  of  judges  from  the  eight  States 
just  enumerated  would  supply  the  court  with  a  permanent 
nucleus  of  trained  judges  representing  the  different  nations, 
'the  different  systems  of  law,  the  different  languages,  and  cap- 
able of  guaranteeing  the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence. 

*  For  the  suggested  oomix)sition  of  the  Court  of  Arbitr&l  Justice  hj  the 
•jgiUni  of  lOtstioD.  see  Appendix  II,  pp.  81S-S20. 
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Without  entering  further  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  system  of  rotation  was  objectionable  to  many  of  the 
delegates  represented  at  the  Conference,  although  it  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  system  of  rotation  proposed  and 
accepted  for  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Prize.  SubtJe 
distinctions  were  drawn  between  the  two  courts,  it  being 
stated  that  the  larger  nations  were  more  likely  to  go  to  war; 
that  their  interests  either  as  belligerents  or  neutrals  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  small  States;  that  in  submitting  the 
validity  of  their  actions  to  a  court  composed  of  neutrals,  the 
larger  States  conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  neutrals  as  to 
compensate^  any  particular  neutral  for  inadequate  representa- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  the  larger  States  were  entitled  to 
pennanent  representation  in  the  Prize  Court. 

This  argument  is  certainly  correct,  but  it  involves  a  distinc- 
tion between  large  and  small  Powers  based  not  merely  upon 
population,  industry,  and  commerce,  but  upon  the  naval 
strength  of  each  contracting  party.  The  most  that  CAn  be  said 
is  that  the  smaller  States  were  wilUng  to  be  classified  for  pur- 
poses of  claims  arising  out  of  war,  but  were  unwilling  to  be 
classified  for  claims  arising  out  of  peace  which  if  unsettled 
might  produce  war.  As  this  system  will  be  described  in  con- 
sidering the  Prize  Court  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here  at 
greater  length. 

The  system  of  absolute  and  rigid  equality  in  the  right  as  well 
as  its  exercise  was  proposed  by  Brazil,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  formula:  as  many  judgesas  there  are  States.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  which  has  been  explained  previously,  the 
court  would  be  composed  of  forty-six  judges  divided  by 
order  of  the  alphabet  into  three  groups,  each  group  to  sit  by 
rotation  during  a  period  of  three  years.  This  system  was  not 
considered  by  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  by  its  proposer,  Mr.  Barbosa.  who  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice;  for  he 
believed  that  the  system  of  arbitration  adopted  in  1S99  was 
sufficient  for  all  international  needs;  that  a  court  of  justice 
implying  subordination  was  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty 
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of  nations;  that  a  court  of  arbitration  compasedof  judges  of 
one's  own  choice  was  the  only  system  compatible  with  sover- 
eignty. He  doubtless  proposed  this  plan  for  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  committee  in  order  that  his  attitude  might  not  be 
considered  as  wholly  negative,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  concrete 
example  the  kind  of  court  consistent  with  the  unimpaired 
equality  of  nations  and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 

The  third  method,  based  upon  juridical  equality  of  the 
States,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  the  system  of  election 
proposed  by  the  American  delegation  in  order  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  system  of  rotation  as  based  upon  inequal- 
ity rather  than  upon  the  equality  of  nations.  This  system  was 
remarkably  clear,  simple,  and  might  well  have  been  adopted; 
for  it  permitted  each  State  to  particifmte  in  the  election  and 
it  gave  to  each  State  an  equal  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
the  judges.  Each  State  was  to  select  a  person  willing  to  act 
and  capable  of  performing  judicial  duties.  The  name  of  this 
person  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  International  Bureau, 
wliich  thereupon  made  a  list  of  the  persons  bo  designated  by 
the  forty-six  States.  The  list  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  each  country,  with  the  request  that 
he  check  the  names  of  fifteen  persons,  supposing  the  court  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen,  best  qualified  to  constitute  the  court. 
The  papers  were  to  be  returned  to  the  InU*mational  Bureau 
and  the  fifteen  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  to  form  the  court  for  the  period  of  twelve  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  wherein  this  system  failed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  equality  or  sovereignty;  for  equality  was  recognized 
in  every  step  in  the  procedure  and  the  election  itself  was  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty.  This  system  of  selection  and  election, 
however,  was  displeasing  to  the  larger  Powers,  who  feared  the 
results  of  combination,  and  it  was  curiously  unacceptable  to 
the  smaller  powers,  who  may  have  felt  that  the  election  would 
be  conducted  under  pressure  from  the  larger  Powers. 

The  fate  of  the  project  trembled  in  the  balance,  because,  if 
its  acceptance  or  rejection  dep)ended  solely  upon  an  acceptable 
method  of  constituting  the  court,  it  was  evident  that  the  result 
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of  weeks  and  months  of  labor  would  be  lost.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  accept  the  project  as  it  stood,  to  recommend  its 
adoption,  and  to  defer  the  establishment  of  the  court  until  the 
Powers  should  agree  upon  a  method  of  appointing  the  judges. 
A  great  result  was  thus  achieved ;  for  the  Conference,  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland,  accepted  unanimously  the  principle 
of  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judges  representing  the 
various  juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring 
the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence.  From  the  little  com- 
mittee room  in  The  Hague  the  duty  of  devising  an  accept- 
able plan  was  transferred  to  the  Powers  at  large,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  foreign  office  would 
overcome  a  difficulty  which,  while  formidable,  is  far  from 
insuperable. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear,  to  quote  the  apt  and 
measured  language  of  the  President  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress,  that: 

Substantial  progress  was  made  towards  the  creation  of  a 
Permanent  Judicial  Tribunal  for  the  determination  of  interna- 
tional causes.  There  was  very  full  discussion  of  the  proposal 
for  such  a  court  and  a  generd  agreement  was  finally  reached 
in  favor  of  its  creation.  The  Conference  recommended  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of  a  draft  upon  which  it  agreed 
for  the  organization  of  the  court,  leaving  to  be  determined  only 
the  method  by  which  the  judges  should  be  selected.  This 
remaining  unsettled  question  is  plainly  one  which  time  and  good 
temper  will  solve. 


5.    The  American  Court  of  Arbitration  Under   thk 
Articles  of  Confederation 

It  has  been  stated  that  private  arbitration  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  judicial  system  of  Rome, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  interna- 
tional world  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional court,  permanent  in  nature  and  judicial  in  compoo- 
tion. 

The  insufficiency  of  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  independent  States  united  by  a  loose  feder- 
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ation  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  subject 
to  the  American  public  amply  justifies  a  brief  exposition. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  provided 
I  that  if  the  agents  of  the  States  in  controversy  failed  to  agree — 

Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United 

[States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alter- 

Inately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  aum- 

[ber  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not 

than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall 

I  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and 

I  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them, 

BhaU  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine 

the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who 

,  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determinatiou. 

Omitting  the  controversy  between  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
lehire  and  Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  and  Vermont  on 
jthe  other,  in  which  a  court  was  petitioned  but  not  appointed, 
(and  a  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  com- 
Ipromised  and  settled  out  of  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  v.  C-onnecticut  was  the  one  case  actually  tried 
and  determined  by  a  commission  appointed  under  Article  9 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.    The  controversy  between  the 

■two  States,  arising  from  conflicting  charters,  was  long  and 
bitter  and  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  Connecticut  claimed 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  now  the  county  of  Luzerne  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, imder  its  charter,  whereas  Pennsylvania  claimed  the 
^same  territory  under  Penn's  charter.  As  the  result  of  the 
■inability  to  agree,  Pennsylvania  on  November  3,  1781,  prayed 
"a  hearing  in  the  premises,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  article  of 
the  Confederation"  (ratified  on  March  1,  1781).  At  a  subse- 
quent date  the  agents  of  Pennsylvania  appeared  before  Con- 
November  14,  1781,  and  after  some  delay  and  opposi- 
;on  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  a  court  of  seven  persons,  of 
Vhom  any  five  could  act,  was  agreed  to,  which  court  in  session 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  December  30,  1782,  rendered  the  follow- 
ing unanimous  "opinion''  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania: 


We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 

has  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy. 

We  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
preemption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
do  of  right  belong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1784  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  certain  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  to  have  a  court  appointed,  agreeably  to  the  ninth 
article,  in  order  to  settle  a  controversy  in  regard  to  a  certain 
tract  of  land  termed  Indiana  included  in  the  grant  of  the  North- 
western Territory  made  by  Virginia  on  March  1,  1784,  to  the 
United  States.  Congress  refused  to  grant  the  petition  for  a 
court  and  accepted  the  conveyance.  It  thus  appears  that 
although  commissioners  might  be  appointed  by  Congress  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies  between  the  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  article,  Congress  claimed 
and  exercised  its  discretion  either  to  appoint  or  refuse  to 
appoint  commissioners.  The  remedy  sought  to  be  provided 
by  the  article  was  thus  inadequate,  and  proceedings  under  the 
article  did  not  commend  themselves  highly  to  the  States  in 
controversy,  for  in  various  instances  the  case  was  compro- 
mised even  although  a  court  had  been  appointed  for  its  con- 
sideration, as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  New  York. 

Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land 
between  42°  2'  N.  and  44°  15'  N.,  extending  westwardly  to 
the  Southern  Ocean,  which  claim  was  denied  in  part  by  New 
York.     Unable  to  agree,  Massachusetts  prayed 

that  a  Federal  court  may  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  decide 
a  dispute  between  the  said  Commonwealth  and  the  State  of 
New  York. 

(June  3,  1784).  The  parties  appeared  by  their  agents  (Decem- 
ber 8,  1784)  and  were 

directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges 
*'  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  raatwr 
in  question,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  union." 

A  court  of  nine  commissioners  was  agreed  upon  (June  9, 
1785)  by  the  agents  of  the  litigant  parties,  and  the  commil- 
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sioners  were  notified  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  November,  1785,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
controversy.  The  court,  however,  did  not  meet,  as  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  subsequently  notified  Congress  that  the 
controversy  was 

settled  and  determined  by  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the 
16th  day  of  December  last  (1786),  by  the  agents  of  the  said 
SUtes. 

As  the  case  of  PeaiLsylvania  v.  Connecticut  is  the  only  case 
in  which  the  court  of  arbitration  constituted  by  the  parties 
"agreeably  to  the  ninth  article"  rendered  an  ''opinion/'  so 
the  case  of  South  Carolina  v,  Georgia  offers  the  only  instance 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  formation  of  a  court 
by  alternately  striking  from  a  congressional  list  until  the 
number  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  as  provided  by  the  ninth 
article.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  claimed  certain  lands; 
the  State  of  Georgia  likewise  claimed  the  territory  in  dispute* 
Unable  to  settle  the  controversy  by  direct  negotiation,  they 
appealed  to  Congress.  Therefore,  on  June  1,  1785,  Congress 
resolved 

that  the  second  Monday  in  May  next  be  assigned  for  the  ap- 

Carance  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor^a  by  their 
ivful  agents;  and  that  notice  thereof  and  of  the  petition  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Congress  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

H     The  time  of  appearance  having  been  extended,  the  agents  of 
each  State  appeared  before  Congress  on  Monday,  September, 

14,  1786,  and  were  directed 
to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  con- 
stitute a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  ninth  article  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union. 
Unable  to  agree  upon  the  composition  of  a  court,  upon  motion 
of  the  delegates  of  Georgia  (September  13,   1786),  it  was 

resolved  that  Congress  proceed  to  strike  a  court  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Coniederation. 
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In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  provision  three  persons 
were  named  from  each  State  and  by  alternate  striking  reduced 
to  thirteen.  Upon  motion  of  South  Carolina  these  names 
were  put  in  a  box  and  the  following  nine  names  were  drawn  out 
in  the  presence  of  Congress:  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  James 
Madison,  Robert  Goldsborougb,  James  Duane,  Philemon 
Dickerson,  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the  article),  Thomas 
McKean,  Egbert  Benson  and  William  Pynchon.  The  first 
Monday  in  May,  1787,  was  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  court 
at  New  York.  A  court  thus  composed  would  have  been 
excellent  and  its  decision  entitled  to  respect.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  it  sat,  as  the  case  was  settled  by  & 
compact  between  the  two  States. 

The  net  result  of  procedure  under  Article  9  was  the  trial  and 
final  determination  of  one  case  (Pennsylvania  v.  Connecticut); 
the  appointment  by  mutual  agreement  of  commissioners  in 
two  controversies,  settled,  however,  out  of  court  (Massachu- 
setts v.  New  York;  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia);  with  petitions 
for  the  appointment  of  a  court  in  some  three  other  cases.  The 
temporary'  tribunal  was  unsatisfactory.  It  was  difficult  to 
constitute,  it  rendered  but  one  "opinion,"  and  it  failed  to 
appeal  either  to  the  imagination  or  judgment  of  the  public- 
Therefore,  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  17S7 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  proposed  to  retain  the  ninth  article 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  Constitution,  the  proposal  met  with 
no  favor  and  was  unanimously  rejected.  Arbitration  with 
judges  of  their  own  choice  was  discarded  by  States  as  jealous 
of  their  rights  in  convention  as  any  at  the  recent  Confen?nce 
at  The  Hague,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  Supreme  Court,  com- 
posed of  judges  acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies  which  might  lead  to  war 
between  independent  and  sovereign  States.*  Arbitration 
which  failed  for  thirteen  States  has  been  replaced  by  a  judi- 
ciary which  succeeds  for  forty-six  States.  Does  not  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  ofi'er  at  once  a  hope  and  a  precedent? 

'Miaaouri  v.  IlUnoii,  200  U.  S.  496.  618  (1006). 


I  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  PRIZE' 
The  convention  creating  an  international  prize  court  is 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  work  of  theConference.  Itaroused 
great  opposition.  It  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  British 
H  and  somewhat  in  the  American  press.  There  are  divergent 
"^  views  about  its  value  and  the  probability  of  its  being  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  Powers.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
H  whatever  that  its  adoption  by  the  Conference  was  a  great  step 
in  advance  although  it  should  fail  of  ratification,  because  it 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  questions  affecting  neutrals 
and  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  susceptible  of  tioal  adjustment  in  an 
international  court  of  prize.  It  is  a  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  international  judicial  system.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  first  step;  the  advantage  of  the  first  step  is  that 
you  cannot  retreat  when  you  have  taken  it;  for  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  prixe  court  are  faulty  they  will  be  corrected,  either 
by  diplomatic  correspondence  or  at  a  subsequent  conference. 
The  principle  is  recognized  and  it  caimot  be  rejected  or  dis- 
carded. 

The  prize  court  has»  however,  a  claim  upon  us  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  really  important 
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*  For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  International  Court  of 
PriM,  see  the  foUowingJexcellent  articles:  (1)  The  Proposed  International 
Prise  Court,  by  former  Justice  Henry  B.  Brown,  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  II,  pp.  47&-4^g;  (2)  The  Proposed  latar- 
BAtioD&l  Prize  Court  and  Some  of  its  Difficulties,  by  Cbarleti  Noble  Gre- 
gory, ibid.,  pp.  458-475;  (3)  Constitutionality  of  the  Proposed  Inter- 
national Prixe  Court,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States, 
by  Thomas  Kaebum  White,  ibid.,  pp.  490-506. 
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world  judiciary.  International  justice  requires  an  interna- 
tional court,  and  peace,  as  well  as  war,  will  in  time  claim  its 
permanent  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  Lest  the  importance  of 
the  Prize  Court  be  not  fully  appreciated  from  this  point  of  view, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Second  Conference,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  accepted  the  idea  of  a  periodic  conference,  and  as  an 
international  conference  is  a  quasi-legislative  body  recom- 
mending its  conclusions  ad  referendum  to  the  Powers,  it  is 
evident  that  a  second  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  inter- 
national organization  of  the  world's  affairs.  A  judiciary  and 
a  legislature  are  not  wholly  dreams:  they  are  gradually  assum- 
ing tangible  and  visible  forms.  Do  these  two  institutions 
foreshadow  an  international  executive?  Who  may  sayT  J 
We  shall  undoubtedly  create  various  institutions  to  satisfy  S 
our  international  needs,  and  if  the  federation  of  the  worid  be 
international  need,  no  doubt  it  will  come.     As  yet  the 


an 


unaided  vision  fails  to  discover  it. 


1.    Prize  Courts  are  International  in  Theory,  but 
Municipal  or  National  in  Fact 


To  revert  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Prize  Court  is  that  the  interests  of  neutrals  should  be 
safeguarded  by  neutrals,  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  capture  of  neutral  property  should  be  decided  not  by  the 
captor  in  his  own  court  but  by  the  neutrals  in  a  neutral  court 
Heretofore  the  captor  has  passed  upon  the  validity  of  capture, 
with  every  presumption  in  favor  of  its  rightfulness.  The  bur- 
den is  placed  upon  the  claimant  and  the  court  in  which  the 
proceeding  is  brought  is  a  court  of  the  captor.  His  judges, 
however  upright  and  well  informed,  can  with  difficulty  escape 
prejudice  and  national  bias.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
prize  court  is  that  the  neutral  shall  not  merely  be  represented 
upon  the  court,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall 
belong  to  neutral  nations.  The  belligerents,  however,  are 
not  forgotten,  nor  are  their  legitimate  interests  overlooked, 
because  each  belligerent  is  represented  during  the  trial  of  tht 
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His  representation  is.  however,  not  controlling.  He 
present  in  order  to  explain  the  law  and  customs  of  his  coun- 
kry,  to  justify  the  decree  of  his  court,  and  to  aid  in  reaching  a 
Iproper  judgment.  He  ia  not  present  in  order  to  dominate  the 
'«ourt  and,  in  ultimate  resort,  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
local  law.  The  neutral  has  at  last  made  his  appearance  as 
the   chief   party   in   interest;   and    properly,  for   war  is   a 

» matter  between  the  belligerents  and  it  should  be  confined 
to  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  belligerent  is  not  inclined 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice  to  protect  the  neutral.  The 
^neutral  has  been  forced  to  protect  himself.  The  conflict  has 
^been  long  but  the  victory  is  complete.  The  neutral  has 
secured  the  recognition  of  his  rights  and  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  the  belligerent.  The  majority  is  at  last  to  control 
the  minority.  An  international  court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases 
is  to  administer  justice  at  The  Hague,  consisting  of  fifteen 
judges,  the  majority  of  whom  are  neutrals  and  who  may 
be  trusted  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  neutrals; 
but  the  presence  of  a  judge  representing  each  belligerent  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  have  not  been 
disregarded.    Two  interests  struggle  for  mastery  and  rec- 

r  ignition ;  the  Prize  Court  is  a  compromise,  but  a  very  happy 
compromise  between   the  interests  of  the  neutral  and   the 

belligerent. 
K    The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  prize  is  that 
^krisc  law  is  municipal  law  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word; 
Vtfaat  a^  municipal  law  it  is  administered  in  the  municipal  courts 

and  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  the  capture,  involving, 
U^  niay  be,  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  is  passed  upon 
^by  the  captor,  who  naturally  is  anxious  to  support  the  capture 

rather  than  discredit  the  officers  who  made  it.    The  theory  of 

the  International  Prize  Court  is  the  reverse  of  this,  namely 

tjthat  neutral  interests  arc  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
igbtfi  of  belligerents;  that  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness 
of  the  capture  or  confiscation  of  neutral  property  should  be 
decided  ultimately  by  those  who  have  no  overwhelming 
interest  in  the  justification  of  the  capture;  that  as  captors  in 
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ii  indeed  a  very  happy  ooe^  and  that  its 

■neeeflrfol  opeiatioo  voold  ^  &r  to  protect  the  i 

heretofore  have  iiad  their  n^ts  (fisregaxded  in  "^"■'w4»  of 

great  nwtkinal  exatemeut. 

It  is  constantly  aaKfted  and  maintaiDed  that  a  PriaeGomT 
is  an  internatioQal  tribumd,  akhoii^  sitting  in  a  partieukr 
nation  and  ofiBcered  by  judges  of  its  ch<Mce ;  ttiat  the  1mm  adniia- 
istoed  by  it  is  internatiooal  hw,  and  that  its  dectaians  boag 
judgments  in  rem  are  lecogniaed  the  wuild  over  and  bind  tbe 
property  into  whose  hands  so  ever  it  passes.  Tlie  lav 
reports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  abooxMi  is 
such  statements,  and  the  u-eighty  names  of  Ijord  Stoirell  sod 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  support  the  doctrine.  For  example, 
in  The  Maria  (1  C.  Robinson  ^40)  decided  in  1799,  Lord 
Stowell.  then  Sir  William  Scott,  said: 


In  forming  that  judgment,  I  trust  that  it  has  not  escaped 
my  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment  that  it  is  that  the  dutT 
of  my  station  calls  for  from  me — namely,  to  consider  myadf 
as  stationed  here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions 
to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to 
adminiflter  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations 
holds  out  without  distinction  to  independent  States,  some 
pening  to  be  neutral  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seati 
judicial  authority  is,  indeed,  locally  here,  in  the  bellig 
country,  according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations,  but 
the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who 
sita  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  deter^ 


I 
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mine  the  same  question  if  Bitting  at  Stockholm;  to  assert  no 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not 
allow  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  impose  no 
duties  on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which  he  wouid  not 
admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character.  If, 
therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  that  which 
I  consider,  and  which  I  mean  should  be  considered,  as  the  uni- 
versal law  upon  the  question — a  question  regarding  one  of  the 
most  important  rights  of  belligerent  nations  relatively  to  neu- 
trals.' 

In  the  Recovery  (6  C.  Robinson  348)  the  same  learned 
authority  pointed  out  that  the  eourt  was  municipal  as  well  as 
national,  and  as  such  national  court  applied  a  municipal  statute 
or  ordinance  to  the  Briton  although  such  statute  or  ordi- 
nance would  not  affect  the  foreigner. 

The  court  of  admiralty  is  a  court  of  revenue  in  one  of  its 
branches.  .  ,  ,  .  But  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  court  of  prize 
and  the  prayer  that  is  addressed  to  that  court  is,  that  it  would 
inflict  the  penalty  of  the  revenue  court  on  a  foreign  sliip  and 
cargo,  that  is  brought  before  it  on  a  seizure  of  war.  I  should 
have  been  g!ad  to  have  heard  under  what  authority  the  court 
of  admiralty  could  mingle  its  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  As 
to  the  authority  of  precedents,  I  will  take  on  myself  to  say, 
that  there  are  none.     The  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  were 

not  of  that  description What  they  did  was  only  to 

reject  the  claim  of  British  subjects  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  a  trans- 
action which  evidently  showed  those  individuals  to  have  been 
acting  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  they  were 
bound  to  observe.  That  is  a  well-known  doctrine,  recently 
introduced,  and  which  has  not  been  applied  without  leaving 
considerable  difficulties  behind  it But  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  thesame  principle  has  been  applied  to  foreigners. 
In  some  cnses  it  hns  been  pressed  in  nrgument,  the  court  has 
invariably  resisted  the  applic^ition  and  there  are  many  reasons 
which  would  make  me  very  unwilling  to  take  on  my  self  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle,  without  having  it  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
authority  of  the  Superior  Court.  It  is  a  question  of  very  great 
importance,  and  if  all  other  considerations  were  out  of  the  way,  a 
sense  of  propriety  alone  would  deter  me  from  extending  the  princi- 
ple in  a  case,  in  which  it  came  only  incidentally  and  indirectly 
before  me.  It  is  asked,  if  you  apply  such  a  principle  to  the  claims 
of  British  subjects,  why  not  also  to  those  of  other  nations?    Some 


'  Thia  court  is  properly  and  directly  a  court  of  the  kwof  nationa. — Par 
^aii*ni  Scotl,  2  C.  Robinson  77,  1799. 
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distinctions  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  this  is  a  court  of  the  law  of  nations,  though  sitting  here 
under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  belongs 
to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  our  own;  and  what  foreigners  have 
a  right  to  demand  from  it,  is  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
nations,  simply^  smd  exclusively  of  the  introduction  of  principles 
borrowed  from  our  own  municipal  jurisprudence,  to  which, 
it  is  well  known,  they  have  at  all  times  expressed  no  inconsider- 
able repugnance.  In  the  case  of  a  British  subject  it  is  difiFereni. 
To  him  it  is  a  British  tribunal,  as  well  as  a  court  of  the  law  of 
nations;  and  if  he  has  been  trampling  on  the  known  laws  of  his 
country,  it  is  no  injustice  to  say,  that  a  person  coming  into  any  of 
the  courts  of  his  owti  country,  to  which  he  is  naturally  amenai)le, 
on  such  a  transaction,  can  receive  no  protection  from  them. 
This  difference  of  situation  does,  I  think,  afford  a  sound  and 
material  distinction-  As  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subject*, 
the  breach  of  our  prohibitions  of  trade  are  merely  mala  pro- 
hibita;  it  is  an  offense  against  the  peculiar  law  of  this  countr>', 
which  they  may  justly  demand  to  have  tried  more  directiy 
under  that  system  of  law  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  With 
respect  to  a  British  subject,  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  carries  with  it  also  the  malum  in  se;  and  therefore  it 
is  no  injustice  to  him,  that  his  claim  should  be  subject  to  rules, 
which  this  court  may  not  think  itself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the 
subjects  of  foreign  States. 


In  a  later  case,  Fox  and  others  (Edwards  312),  the  same 
great  judge  said : 

This  court  is  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
subjects  of  other  countries  in  the  different  relations  in  whicb 
they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  government 
This  is  what  others  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects, 
and  to  compljun  if  they  receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten 
law,  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions,  and  collected 
from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  States. 

In  the  American  case  of  the  schooner  Adeline  (9  Cranch 
244)  it  is  said : 

The  court  of  prize  is  emphatically  a  court  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions; and  it  takes  neither  its  character  nor  its  rules  from  the 
mere  municipal  regulations  of  any  country. 

Attorney  General  Speed  expresses  the  same  doctrine  in  a 
single  sentence: 
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Prire    courts  axe  tribunals   of  the   law  of  nationa  and  the 
1  jurbprudence  they  administer  is  a  part  of  that  law.* 

But  these  statements  are  but  half-truths,  pleaaing  fictions 
at  variance  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  prize  judge 
is  not  merely  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations;  his 
oath  requires  him  to  consider  and  apply  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  his  country  even  when  these  are  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nations.  For  example,  Lord  Stowell  held 
himself  bound  in  the  case  of  The  Walsingham  Packet  (2  C. 
Robinson,  77,  1799)  to  administer  in  his  court  of  nations  the 
municipal  law  of  England  in  a  case  affecting  a  British  ship, 
and  in  the  later  case  of  the  Fox  (Edwards  311,  ISU)  he  ex- 
tended the  orders  in  council  to  an  American  neutral  vessel.^ 
H     The  American  doctrine  is  identical : 

Prise  courts  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  their  own 
sovereign.  In  the  absence  of  such  instructions  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  rules  of  decision  are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  known  powers  of  such  tribunals  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed  under  the  public  law  and  the  practice 
of  nations.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  statement  so  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Stowell  and  echoed  in  American  jurisprudence  that 
a  Prize  Court  is  "  properly  and  directly  a  court  of  the  law  of 
nations"  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  coun 

■  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  administration  of 
international  law,  but  that  it  is  municipal  in  locality  and  organ- 
ization and  bound  by  its  very  nature  to  administer  the  munici- 
pal law  of  its  sovereign  and  constituting  authority. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so  it  is  the  court  of  the  captor,  and  ita 
judges  are  but  men  prone  to  sympathize  with  their  country 
and  to  justify  its  actions  in  time  of  war.    But  the  State  is  and 

H    *  11  OpinioDs  Atty.-Gen.  445  (1866). 

^^  *  For  acareful  analyaisof  Lord  Stowell's  judgmeDtsand  the  stepsby  which 
he  converted  aa  Intem&tional  Prize  Court  into  a  Municipal  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  see  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1812,  entitled 
Disputes  with  America,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  290;  Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  048-651. 

'  T^e  Amy  Warwick  i 
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must  be  responsible  to  the  neutral  for  any  deviation  fi 
neutral  rights  as  defined  and    recognized    by    interaatioi 
law,  and,  although  the  municipal  law  or  ordinance  will  be  K 
good  defense  to  the  judge,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  the  neutral  for 
the  reason  pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  "as  no 
nation  can  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of\ 
nations."'  ^H 

The  nationalization  of  a  Prize  Court  deprives  itsdecisioDflifl 
international  respect  and  authority. 

The  instant  that  a  court  sitting  to  administer  internalioni 
law  recognizes  either  governmental  orders  or  proclamationsi 
setting  forth  governmental  policy  as  constituting  rules  of  iha 
code,  at  once  that  court  ceases  in  fact  to  administer  in  its  purit>- 
that  law  which  it  pretends  to  administer The  func- 
tion of  the  tribunal  has  undergone  a  change  which  is  justly  aa^ 
inevitably  fatal  to  its  weight  and  influence  with  foreign  po  ~ 
It  is  not  only  a  degradation  of  the  court  itself,  but  it  is  a 
chievous  injury  to  the  government  which  has  destroyed 
efficiency  of  an  able  ally.' 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  has  frequently  led  to  1 
suggestion  that  an  International  Prize  Court  be  establishe 
I  quote  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  proposals  from  Dr. 
Oppenheim's  excellent  Treatise  on  International  Law: 

The  first  proposal  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1759  by  Hi 
ner,^  who  suggested  a  Prize  Court  composed  of  judges  nominatl 
by  the  belhgerent  and  of  consuls  or  councilors  nominated 
the   home  Stat-e  of  the  captured   neutral    merchantmen, 
somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Tetens*  in  1805.    Olb 
proposals  followed  until  the  Institute  of  International 
took  up  the  matter  in  1875,  appointing,  on  the  proposal 
Professor  Westlake,  at  its  meeting  at  The  Hague,  a  comraissiij 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  *'  Projet  d'organisation  d'un  1 
bunal  international  des  prises  maritimes."     In  the  course 

*  The  Antelope  (10  Wheaton,  66,  122,  1825). 
'  5  Amcricui  Law  Review,  225;    Moore's  Int.  Law   Digest,  Vol 

p.  648. 

*  De  la  snisie  des  b^timents  neutres  (1759),  Vol.  11,  p.  21 . 

*  Considerations  sur  les  droita  r6ciproque9  des  puissances  belligcnotMl 
des  puissances  neutree  sur  xner,  aveo  les  prinoipei  du  droit  da  fOtfTt  * 
g6ainl  (1805),  p.  62. 
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time  there  were  in  the  main  two  propasals  before  the  Institute, 
Westlake's  and  Bulmerincq'a.  Westlake  proposed'  a  Court 
of  Appeal  to  be  instituted  in  each  case  of  war,  which  should 
consist  of  three  judges — one  to  be  nominated  by  the  belliger- 
ent concerned,  another  by  the  home  State  of  the  neutral 
prizes  concerned,  and  third  by  a  neutral  Power  not  interested 
in  the  case.  According  to  Westlake*s  proposal  there  would 
therefore  have  to  be  instituted  in  every  war  as  many  Courts  of 
Appeal  as  neutrals  are  concerned.  Bulmerincq  proposed-  two 
Courts  to  be  instituted  in  each  war  for  all  prize  cases — the  one 
to  act  as  Prize  Court  of  the  First  Instance,  the  other  to  act  as 
Prize  Court  of  Appeal^  each  Court  to  consist  of  three  judges — 
one  judge  to  be  appointed  by  either  belligerent,  the  third  judge 
to  be  appointed  in  common  by  all  neutral  maritime  Powers. 
Fmaily,  the  Institute  agreed  at  its  meeting  at  Heidelberg  in 
1887  upon  the  following  proposal,  which  embodied  in  J5  100-109 
of  the  Rdglement  international  dcs  prises  maritimcs:^  At 
the  beginning  of  a  war  either  belligerent  institutes  a  Court  of 
Appeal  consisting  of  five  judges,  the  president  and  one  of  the 
other  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  belligerent,  the  three  re- 
maining to  be  nominated  by  three  neutral  Powers,  this  Court  to 
be  competent  for  all  prize  cases/ 

2.    Questions  Involved  in  an  Appeal  from  a  National  to 
AN  International  Court 


I 


Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  but  the  initiative  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  France  resulted  in  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  project  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
oational  Prize  Court,  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  deserving 
the  approval  of  the  community  of  nations. 

The  preamble  to  the  Prize  Court  explains,  in  general,  the 
reasons  which  led  to  its  adoption : 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  settle  in  an  equitable  manner 
the  differences  which  sometimes  arise  in  the  course  of  a  naval 
war  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  National  Prize  Courts; 

Considering  that,  if  these  courts  are  to  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  manner  determined  by  national  legisla- 
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tion  it  is  desirable  that  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  should  be 
provided,  under  conditions  conciliating,  as  far  as  poaeible,  the 
public  and  private  interests  involved  in  matters  of  prize; 

Whereas,  moreover,  the  institution  of  an  International  Court, 
whose  jurisdiction  and  procedure  would  be  carefully  defined, 
has  seemed  to  be  the  best  method  of  attaining   this  object; 

Convinced,  finally,  that  in  this  manner  the  hardships  con- 
sequent on  naval  war  would  be  mitigated;  that,  in  particular, 
good  relations  will  be  more  easily  maintained  between  bellig- 
erents and  neutrals  and  peace  better  assured. 

The  Prize  Court  convention  raay  be  divided  into  three  great 
groups:  the  first  part  of  the  convention  dealing  with  mattera 
of  general  concern  and  interest,  the  second  division  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  international  court  of  prize,  and  * 
third  dealing  with  the  procedure  to  be  followed  before 
court.    Of  each  of  these  in  turn: 

In  the  first  place,  a  Prize  Court  might  be  established  at  Th~ 
Hague  to  take  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  maritinK 
prize.    In  such  a  case  this  court  would  be  a  court  of  firs; 
instance,  and  would  necessarily  exclude  the  conipetcnce  «^| 
the  municipal  courts  of  the  various  countries.     In  the  ncx^^ 
place,  the  court  of  prize  at  The  Hague  might  be  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  that  is  to  say^  the  municipal  courts  of  the  various 
countries  might  entertain  questions  of  prize  and  pass  upa 
them  in  the  first  instance,  leaving  to  the  claimant  a  right 
appeal  to  The  Hague  Court  after  national  justice  had  be&^ 
exhausted.    In  case  of  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  or  in  case  of 
a  denial  of  justice  or  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  an  appeaJ  would  lie  to  the  court  at ' 
Hague.     Again,  there  might  be  a  compromise  between 
extremes,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  court  at  The  Hague  from 
the  judgment  of  a  Municipal  Court  of  First  Instance,  withou^ 
allowing  an  appeal  to  the  National  Court  of  last  Instance, 
country,  namely,  Brazil,  preferred  the  establishment  at 
Hague  of  a  court  of  original  and  exclusive  jurisdictioa, 
this  view  received  no  encouragement.* 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  lotemationaie  de  l»  Paix,  VoL  II,  Pint 
Commission,  Second  Sub-Commission,  2d  Sossioa,  July  4,  l90(7;Aeimt^ 
Diflcourede  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  p.  10. 
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Rnally,  there  might  be  an  examination  de  novo  of  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Court  irrespec- 
tive of  such  judgment,  and  the  decision  of  the  international 
tribunal  would  be  final  between  the  litigating  nations.  In 
this  way  the  controversy  would  be  decided  upon  its  merits 
without  affecting  the  national  judgment.  This  is  familiar 
practice  in  prize  cases  submitted  to  international  commissions, 
such  as  the  commissions  constituted  under  Article  VII  of  Jay's 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  signed 
November  19,  1794,  and  under  Articles  XII-XVII  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871.  The  national  judgments 
are  necessarily  involved  and  are  considered  by  the  commission, 
but  the  determination  of  the  commission  is  neither  an  affirma- 
tion nor  a  reversal  of  the  national  judgment.  The  mixed 
commission  is  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  not  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
This  method  was  not,  however,  presented  to  nor  discusst^d  by 
the  Conference.  Its  adoption  would  have  obtained  substan- 
tially the  same  results  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  prize  cases  with- 
out involving  delicate  and  intricate  questions  of  constitutional 
law. 

The  second  project,  namely,  that  the  justice  of  the  national 
courts  should  be  exhausted  and  an  appeal  should  lie  from  the 
final  decision  of  the  National  Court  was  the  favorite  project  of 
Great  Britain  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  American  dele- 
gation for  the  following  reason:  The  courts  of  Great  Britain 
have  made  very  much  of  the  maritime  law  of  the  world; 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  fallowed  pre- 
cedents of  Great  Britain  and  in  some  cases  has  extended  their 
doctrine.  Anglo-American  jurisprudence,  therefore,  having 
played  so  important  a  part  in  prize  law,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  exhaust  the  local  jurisdiction  before  an  appeal  be  taken, 
because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  decision  of  the  final 
court  of  each  of  the  two  coimtrics  would  correct  any  error 
of  the  inferior  courts  so  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  appeal, 
or,  if  the  necessity  existed,  the  judgment  of  the  final  court 
of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  argu- 


omlafAecaebeiDRtiieeoarlakllKH^ne.  OmtBiitun, 
thmJun-r  Teamed  to  eoBKiil  to  «&  intannediate  appeil, 
and,  aft  piwiuuJt  and,  the  Vnitad  States  dmed  this  view. 

In  Ae  comae  td  (fiKinanilappaunlthatinGiwt&itua 
and  die  United  States  dioe  B  bat  aw  a|ii)edr--m  Gfeal  Bittam 
an  appeal  frnm  die  ■\ilmi rahj  Coart  to  the  conrt  of  last  reaorty 
aod  in  the  United  States  an  ^ipesl  Aieedy  bam  the  Distriet 
Goort  to  tihe  Stipteuie  Court,  vheieas  in  otber  nations  theie 
aie  intenuetfiate  appesk.    Tkereioier  in  onier  to  satisfy  irint 
jemed  the  kgidmate  desire  of  the  tiro  eoantries  in  qosBtioBr 
a  compranuBe  was  effected  so  that  immiripal  eomte  should 
— t"^*™  the  caose  in  the  fint  instance  with  one  natknal 
appeal  (Aitide  6). 

Within  what  time  shoold  the  immitipal  courts  teiminate 
Aeir  exanHnatioii  and  leadh  a  dedaon?  The  inecmTenienee 
of  reqianng  the  jistice  of  the  national  courts  to  be  exhaoBted . 
is  twoioU.  first  that  it  inTohres  great  expense  before  readiq{ 
a  final  decsaon  and.  secondfy^  that  great  dday  inevxtahiy 
The  interest  of  the  neutral  isnotmerefythatUi 
r  diall  be  dedded  correctlr  but  rapidly,  because  vast  sans 
of  moner  are  engaged  and  a  vcsBd  rotting  in  the  harbcxr  is  of 
no  use.  Therribre.  it  was  decided  that  the  jurisdietion  of 
the  nationaJ  tribunals,  whether  the  municipal  courts  be  ex- 
haufted  or  act.  should  not  ext«id  beyond  a  period  of  two  yean, 
wiueh  period  wa;s  determined  by  the  American  delegation 
after  a  c&refol  examination  of  the  appeals  from  the  District 
Courts  ariang  out  of  captures  made  in  the  late  Spani8h-AIne^ 
ican  War.  Within  two  years  all  the  appeals  in  prisecases  wsc 
taken  and  the  final  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  handed  dovo- 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  court  at  The  Hague  shoaU 
not  be  invested  ?nth  original  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  should 
sit  as  an  appellate  court.  A  country  preferring  one  national 
i^ipeal  is  not  eompeUed  to  submit  the  case  before  a  rehearingin 
an  Appellate  Court,  but  as  there  were  other  countries  wilEog 
to  permit  an  appeal  from  the  National  Court  of  First  Instancy 
a  very  happy  compromise  was  reached  in  Article  6of  thecoo- 
ircnlii^ 


I 

I 

I 

I 


When,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Article  3,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  national  courts  cannot  deal 
with  a  case  in  more  than  two  instances.  The  municipal  law  of 
the  belligerent  captor  shall  decide  whether  the  case  may  be 
brought  before  the  International  Court  after  judgment  has  been 
given  in  first  instance  or  only  after  an  appeal. 

If  the  national  courts  fail  to  give  final  judgment  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  capture,  the  case  may  be  carried  direct 
to  the  International  Court. 

It  is  a  question  which  view  will  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Every  country  is  asked  to  give  up  something.  Each 
country  is  asked  to  surrender  the  right  of  passing  finally  upon 
the  validity  of  capture.  A  very  grave  question  presents  itself 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  wish  an  appeal  to  be 
taken  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  or  reversed  by  an  international 
court  of  appeal.  It  may  be  that  the  duly  constituted  author- 
ity of  this  country,  if  it  does  not  wholly  reject  the  idea  of 
appeal  and  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Prize  Court,  may  prefer  to  allow  an  api>eal  directly  from  the 
court  of  first  instance^  namely,  the  District  Court,  to  the  court 
at  The  Hague.  If  the  idea  prove  at  all  acceptable^  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  simple  matter  by  legislation  to  decide  which  is  the 
proper  form  and  to  provide  the  necessary  rules  for  perfecting 
the  appeal. 

It  is  indeed  something  new  to  submit  a  decision  of  a  United 
States  court  to  a  foreign  court,  an  international  tribunal, 
but  it  is  not  wholly  unknown,  although  it  is  unknown  in  this 
direct  form.  To  <|uote  a  familiar  instance.  By  the  Treaty 
of  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
provided  in  Articles  12,  13  and  14  that  claims  of  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions beginning  in  IStil  and  ending  in  18()5,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  a  mixed  commission,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  to  this 
mixed  commission,  composed  of  an  American,  British  and  Italian 
member,  numerous  claims  were  presented  by  the  British 
Government  on  behalf  of  its  subjects,  which  had  been  settled 


6y>iBj«Hgiaejqdgimjaefthe8apremeCk>ttrtoftheUnit<d 
SteteB;  Mad  it  b  a  hei  Ikd  the  mixed  tribunal  in  six  well- 
baowm  eaa  ■wMJpd  iiiD  campenoKtion  to  the  clium&ntft 
[  the  rxirtmrr  of  the  judgment  of  that  auguat 
Ik  b  a  tether  tet  that  the  United  Stat«m 
lail  the  aivaida  of  the  ffonwnMHJon.'  Therefore, 
I  to  woBut,  mdeed  it  ocemiad  to  the  American  del<^a- 
r,  that  that  wfaidi  had  been  done  by  a  spec! 
be  doae  by  a  ganenl  one,  and  what  had 

meJT.  br  sobcmtting  tbe  ciaixn,  might  be 
^liietily  far  aiiBaittaigtha  judgment;  becaoae  di^guiae  ^ 
e  nsTp  tta  tel  m  thai  the  dam  is  an  i^ipeal  from 
ot  the  Supiwue  Court  of  the  United  States;  for 
of  a  dhan,  paaed  upon  6na0y  by  tbe  Supreme 
tile  judgment  of  the  court,  although  it  does 
mae  it.    The  judgment  of  tbe  Supmse 
Gboi  in  a  priae  caae  is  not  finaly  ahhoogh  eonclusive,  betw 
the  partiee  to  the  reeoed.    The  qiMatJop,  not  tbe  judgm* 
iff  rropened  and  detefniaed,  notwithatanding  the  judgment 
the  Supccne  ObkoL    Tbe  qoeetiaii,  not  the  judgment,  is 
baobof  dfaeoBBon:  but  the  judgtoCBt  of  the  court  is  involved 


be 
fit 
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and  brought  to  discussion,  because  the  adverse  judgment  of 
the  court  is  the  foundation  of  the  action  taken,* 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  procedure  is  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  substance.  The  question  of  form  is, 
shall  the  judgment  be  presented  or  shall  merely  the  question 
be  presented?  Questions  of  form  are,  in  legal  matters,  of 
great  importance,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  subordinated  the  Supreme  Court  in  times  past  to  an 
international  commission,  and  if  we  have  done  so  in  the  past 
we  may  do  so  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  that  the  submis- 
sion of  the  judgment  to  an  International  Tribunal  would  be  a 
much  more  intelligent  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution; 
because  instead  of  being  presented  to  a  commission  consti- 
tuted for  a  particular  occasion,  the  questions  or  judgments 
would  be  adjudged  by  an  impartial  court  permanently  con- 
stituted, composed  of  trained  lawj^ers,  accustomed  to  hear 
evidence  and  to  weigh  it  carefully.  It  may  be,  I  do  not  ven- 
ture a  positive  opinion,  that  if  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussions  thereof  had 
been  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  jurists  permanently 
in  session,  instead  of  a  temporary  commission,  some  of  them 
might  not  have  been  questioned  or  reversedj  for  reversed  they 
were  in  the  popular,  though  not  in  the  judicial  sense  of  the 
term. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  require  a  more 
technical  treatment  of  the  difficulty  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ultimate  court  in  the  United  States 
from  which  an  appeal  may  not  be  taken.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  an  appeal  would  not  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
another  court  in  the  United  States,  for  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court.  A  diplomatic 
court  established  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  a  court  of  the 


'  There  is  no  claim  until  the  courts  have  decide<i.  That  decision,  then. 
is  not  only  not  final,  but  on  the  contrary  ifl  the  beginning,  the  very  comer- 
•tooe  of  the  international  controversy. — Per  Davis.  J.,  in  Gray,  Admr. 
,  V.  United  States,  21  Court  of  ClaimB.  340.  401-402. 
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United  States  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  any  more  than 
a  mixed  commission  is  a  court  of  the  United  States.'  In  the 
next  place,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  subject 
to  definition  and  limitation,  because  the  courts  of  the  country 
can  only  be  invested  with  the  power  possessed  by  the  United 
States.  If  prize  law  be  international  law,  the  United  States 
may  provide  a  court  for  its  administration  and  interpretation, 
but  its  decisions  cannot  make  an  international  law  for  the 
nations,  and  their  subjects  not  residing  or  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  by  seizure,  and  following  prop- 
erty unlawfully  taken  cannot  be  said  to  be  submission  to 
jurisdiction.  The  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
prize. 

If  international  law  is  in  its  entirety  an  integral  and  com- 
ponent part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States' and 
if  the  law  of  prize  and  the  jurisdiction  of  prize  courts  are  not 
only  recognized  by  but  derived  from  the  law  of  nations,  it  follows 
that  a  recognition  of  international  law  by  the  Constitution 
without  express  or  implied  limitation  is  an  adoption  of  the 
system  of  international  law  at  the  moment  of  its  adoption, 
and  if  it  appear,  as  is  the  case,  that  the  decision  of  a  prize  court 
affecting  neutral  rights  is  only  valid  and  final  in  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  and  based  upon  international  law.  and  if  it  appear 
further  that  a  judgment  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations, 
while  conclusive  between  individuals  is  not  final  so  far  as  the 
neutral  nation  is  concerned,  but  subject  to  protest  and  apjKAl 
through  diplomatic  channels,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  federal  courts  "concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water^'  by  act  of  Congress,  though  final  in  respect 
to  American  citizens  and  aliens  domiciled  within  the  United 


» In  re  Roas,  140  U.  S.,  453  (1890). 

'  International  law  is  a  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  aacertained  and 
administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  jurisdieiioa,  aa  often 
M  questions  of  right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for  thair  dalcf* 
minatioa.— The  Pa^^uette  Habana.  176  U.  8.  677,  700  (1800). 
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States,  is  neither  final  nor  conclusive  in  regard   to  neutral 
nations.' 

In  vei5tingthe  judicial  power  in  "one  Supreme  Court  and  in 
sucii  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
establish/'  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Constitution  granted 
to  the  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  established  by 
Congress  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  international  law 
poaBessed  by  the  United  States  ss  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations,  and  that  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  law  of  nations  as  recognized  by  the  express  word- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  As,  therefore,  the  law  of  nations  did 
not  recognize  the  decision  of  a  municipal  prize  court  in  matters 
of  neutral  rights  as  final  if  in  contravention  of  the  principle 
of  international  law,  it  would  weem  to  follow  that  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  estab- 
lished by  Congress  was  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  nations  as  appertaining  as  of  right  to  a  neutral 


'  The  defend&nt«  say,  further,  the  condemnation  can  not  be  illegal  be- 
cause made  by  a  prise  court  having  jurisdictionj  and  the  decisions  of  such 
oouitd  are  final  and  binding.  This  proposition  la,  of  course,  admitted  so 
far  as  the  rea  in  concerned;  the  decision  of  the  court,  as  to  that,  ia  undoubt- 
edly final,  and  vesta  good  title  in  the  purchaser  at  the  sale;  not  so  as  to  the 
diplomatic  claim,  for  that  claim  has  ita  very  foundation  in  the  judicial  dc- 
einon,  and  its  validity  depends  upon  the  justice  of  the  court'a  proceedings 
and  conclusion.  It  is  an  elementary  doctrine  of  diplomacy  that  the  citiEcn 
most  exhaust  his  remedy  in  the  local  courts  before  he  can  fall  back  upon  his 
GovemmeDt  for  diplomatic  redress;  he  must  then  present  such  a  case  as 
will  authorize  that  Government  to  urge  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
justiee.  The  diplomatic  claim,  therefore,  is  based  not  more  upon  the  orig- 
inal wrong  upon  which  the  court  decided  than  upon  the  action  and  conchi- 
■ion  of  the  court  itself,  and,  diplomatically  speakingj  there  ia  no  claim  until 
the  courts  have  decided.  That  decision,  then^  is  not  only  not  final,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  the  beginning,  the  very  comer-stone,  of  the  international 
controversy. — Per  Davis,  J.,  in  Gray,  Admr.  v.  United  States,  21  Court 
of  CUinu,  340, 402. 

CondenmatioQ  of  prize  courts  are  final  in  actions  between  individuals, 
and  as  to  veasels  condemned,  giving  purchasers  a  good  title,  but  do  not  bind 
foreign  nations,  nor  bind  claims  valid  by  international  law.— Cushing  t. 
United  SUte*.  22  Court  of  Claims.  1. 
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nation.*  In  other  words,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  unlimited  as  far  as  citizens  and  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  is  limited  in  the  matter  of 
neutral  rights  involved  in  the  adjudication  of  prize  by  the  law 
of  nations.  The  right  of  protest  and  appeal  though  diplo- 
matic channels  is  not  excluded  by  the  constitutional  and  coi 
gressional  grant,  however  final  in  terms.  In  the  absence  of 
Court  of  Appeal,  common  to  the  United  States  and  the  neutral, 
the  controversy,  international  in  its  origin  and  nature,  is  sub- 
ject to  diplomatic  adjustment  by  the  contending  nations, 
which  may  nettle  it  directly  by  informal  agreement  or  creaU 
by  treaty  a  temporary  or  permanent  tribunal  for  its  judicial 
settlement.  To  this  tribunal  the  question  may  be  submitted, 
or,  as  best  evidence  of  the  controversy,  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  or  inferior  courts — for  the  settlement  of  the  contra* 
versy  between  the  nations  is  a  diplomatic  not  a  judicial  que9^^ 
tion,and  any  evidence  be  it  the  original  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  or  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice  may  be  coasid- 
ered.  As  the  treaty-making  power  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  international  intercourse — forthe  Statesof  the  Union 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  into  relations  with  foreign 
States — and,  as  the  claim  of  a  neutral  for  violation  of  neutral 
rights  is  an  international  controversy,  the  establishment  of  an 
international  court  of  prize  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  such 
controversies  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  and  commend-^ 
able  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.  Whether  our  gov- 
ernment cares  to  ratify  the  convention  concerning  the  Prize 
Court  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  po' 
The  treaty,  however,  would  not  be  self-executory  and  Congress 
would  have  to  pass  appropriate  legislation ;  but  as  Congress  pos- 


o- 
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*  The  principle  that  the  decisions  of  prise  courts  are  not  intemauoD- 
ally  conclusive  aa  to  the  doctrines  applied,  and  that  a  claimant  injured 
by  a  wrongful  decision  may  seek  indemnity  through  the  action  of  hisGov- 
omnient,  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  The  right  to  indemnity  in  such 
oases  was  demonstrated  in  the  remarkable  opinion  deiivered  by  WilUam 
Pinkney  [Moore's  Int.  Arbitrations,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  3180]  as  ooe  of  the  oom- 
misdoners  under  Article  VII  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  under  which  Inrg^  amounts 
were  paid  by  the  British  Government  to  citiaens  of  the  United  Statca  as 
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sesses  the  express  constitutional  power  to  "  make  rules  concern- 
ing captures  on  land  and  water, "'  no  difficulty  couJd  arise  on  this 
head  provided  the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed court  be  beyond  doubt.  I  admit,  however,  the  gravity  of 
the  question,  and  while  I  hope  that  the  convention  will  be  rati- 
fied by  our  Senate,  I  cannot  express  a  confident  opinion.  I  can 
merely  say  that  the  spirit  in  the  point  of  approach  seems  to  be 
to  ratify  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  the  conventions  nego- 
tiated at  The  Hague.  As  to  the  expediency  or  advisability 
of  ratifying  the  special  convention,  the  duly  constituted  author- 
ity, namely,  the  treaty-making  power,  must  judge. 

Should,  however,  the  Senate  be  unwilling  to  permit  an 
appeal  from  the  District  or  Supreme  Court  to  the  International 
Court  at  The  Hague,  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  diplomatic  agree- 
ment, without  the  modification  of  the  text  of  the  Convention,  an 
additional  article  or  protocol  to  be  embraced  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  by  which  each  Signatory  of  the  Convention  ol 
October  18,  1907,  shall  possess  the  option,  in  accordance  with 
local  legislation,  either  to  submit  the  general  question  of  the 
rightfulness  of  any  capture  to  the  determination  of  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  or  to  permit  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  a  National  Court  in  a  specific  case  direct  to  the  International 
Court  of  Prize,  as  contemplated  by  the  Convention  of  October 
18,  1907.  As  formulated  by  our  Secrctarj'  of  State  this  article 
would  be  as  follows: 


indemnity  for  captures  and  condemnationfl  under  orders  in  council  viola- 
tive of  the  righta  of  neutral  trade.  Similar  inderanitiea  were  obtained 
from  France  for  wrongful  captures  and  condemnations  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  as  well  as  from  Spain,  Naples  and  Denmark.  In  the  case  of 
Denmark,  the  question  of  the  international  finality  of  prize  sentencea  gave 
riae  to  a  long  discussion,  which  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  by  Henry  Wheaton,  as  Minister  to  Denmark.  Indemnities  were  alao 
obtained  by  British  subjects  from  the  United  States  in  certain  prise  cases 
under  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8.  1871.— Moore's 
Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  651-652. 

For  a  long  and  careful  argument  that  neither  rights  in  rsm  nor  in  perso- 
nam should  be  acquired  by  an  illegal  prize  decision,  see  De  Lapradelle  et 
PoUtia :  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp.  87-99. 
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Any  Signatory  of  the  Convention  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Court  of  Prize,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907,  may  provide  in  the  act  of  ratification  thereof,  that, 
in  lieu  of  subjecting  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  such  Signa- 
tory Powers  to  review  upon  appeal  by  the  International  Court 
of  Prize,  any  prize  case  to  which  such  Signatory  is  a  party  shall 
be  subject  to  examination  de  novo  upon  the  question  of  the 
captor's  liability  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture,  and,  in  the  event 
that  the  International  Court  of  Prize  finds  liability  upon  such 
examination  de  now),  it  shall  determine  and  assess  the  dam- 
ages to  be  paid  by  the  country  of  the  captor  to  the  injured 
party  by  reason  of  the  illegal  capture.* 

Each  nation  would  thus  possess  the  option  of  submitting  the 
judgment  of  its  courts  to  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague 
or  of  submitting  the  question  of  liability  instead  of  the  judg- 
ment for  reexamination.  Either  method  would  obtfun  a  final 
decision  of  the  question  involved  by  a  permanent  and  impartial 
court  composed  of  competent  and  impartial  jurists.  The 
difference  would  be  one  of  form  not  of  substance,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  a  national  judgment  from  examination  and  re\'ersa] 
seems  eminently  calculated  to  remove  the  objections  made  to 
the  establishment  of  the  court. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  operation  of  the  court  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  discussed  for  our 
present  purposes. 

3.    Parties  to  a  Case  Before  the  International  Prizs 

Court 


The  question  arises,  what  subjects  may  be  brought  before 
the  court,  and  what  persons  or  suitors  may  present  them  to  the 
court?  Article  3  says  in  substance:  The  appellant  may  claim 
that  the  Municipal  Court  was  mistaken  in  fact,  in  which  event 
the  case  is  tried  anew,  or  in  law,  in  which  eventuality  the  case  i 
reargued  upon  the  facts  as  found  by  the  trial  court.  Th« 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  court  is  thus  coextensive  with^ 
the  error  complained  of. 


'  For  action  of  the  Naval  Coofereoce  on  this  point,  i 
scriptum,  infra. 
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As  the  court  is  primarily  created  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  appear  before  it,  either 
to  claim  prop)erty  wrongfully  seized  and  condemned,  or  to 
seek  redress  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  them  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.  The  causes  of  appeal  are  as  many  and  varied 
as  the  illegal  actions  of  the  belligerent  captors, 
H  The  enemy  is,  however,  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
court;  but  his  right,  unlike  that  of  the  neutral,  is  confined  to 

■  certain  clearly  defined  and  specifically  enumerated  cases, 
because  the  action  of  belligerent  against  belligerent  is  no  more 
subject  to  neutral  jurisdiction  than  the  propriety  of  neutral 

■  conduct  to  the  whim  and  pleasure  of  a  belligerent.  The  resort 
of  the  belligerent  should  be  limited  to  caseB  in  which  neutral 
interests  are  involved  or  in  which  an  existing  convention 
between  the  belligerents,  that  is  to  say,  an  international  obliga- 
tion, is  violated,  or  a  legal  disposition  of  the  belligerent  is 
improperly  interpreted.  An  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  3  shows  that  the  right  of  the  t)plligorent  is  so  defined 
and  restricted.  For  example,  if  enemy  property  upon  a  neu- 
tral vessel  be  seized,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  violated.  The 
■  neutral  can  resort  to  the  court  because  of  the  injury  to  his 
neutral  right,  but  the  enemy  owner  may  also  appeal  to  the 
court  and  its  judgment  will  do  justice  to  the  neutral  and  to  the 
enemy  claimant.  A  double  right  of  suit  is  a  double  guarantee. 
H  In  the  next  place,  an  enemy  vessel  may  be  captured  in 
'  neutral  waters.  Here,  again,  a  twofold  right  of  action  accrues, 
for  the  neutral  may  demand,  through  diplomatic  channels, 
the  return  of  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  3  of  the  Convention  Concerning  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  or  the  neutral  may  prefer  to  allow  the  court  of  the 
belligerent  to  pass  upon  the  capture,  and  to  prosecute  an  appeal 
before  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague.  Small  Powers 
find  it  difficult  taobtain  a  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  but 
courts  of  justice  pay  no  respect  to  the  question  of  worldly  rank 
and  position. 

A  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  admirably 
explains  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  and  beUigerent  in  such 
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a  case.  A  Confederate  cruiser  named  the  Florida  was  cajv 
tured  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Brazil  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  right  and  duty  of  the  neutral  were  thus  stated: 

The  Brazilian  Government  was  justified  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  demanding  the  return  of  the  captured  vessel  and  proper 
redress  otherwise.  It  was  due  to  its  own  character,  and  to  the 
neutral  position  it  had  assumed  between  the  belligerents  in  the 
war  then  in  progress,  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
in  the  case,  as  was  done.  The  commander  was  condemned 
by  the  law  of  nations,  public  policy,  and  the  ethics  involved 
in  his  conduct.* 

As  between  belligerents,  the  capture  is  valid. 

Neither  a  belligerent  owner  nor  an  individual  enemy  owner 
can  be  heard  to  complain.  But  the  neutral  sovereign  whooe 
territory  has  been  violated  may  interpose  and  demand  repara- 
tion»  and  is  entitled  to  have  the  captured  property  restored. 

The  court  proceeds  to  state  that 

the  title  to  captured  property  always  vests  primarily  in  the 
government  of  the  captors.  The  rights  of  individuals,  where 
such  rights  exist,  are  the  results  of  local  law  or  regulations. 
Here,  the  capture  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  United  Stat€6. 
They,  therefore,  never  had  any  title.' 

The  question  thus  affects  the  neutral  although  the  property 
of  the  enemy  Is  involved.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bel- 
ligerent government  will  disavow  the  act,  either  through  its 
Foreign  Office,  or  by  decision  of  court.  If  this  should  not  be 
so,  then  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  International  Court.  Had 
the  Supreme  Court  decreed  the  Florida  legal  prize,  Braxil 
could  have  had  recourse  to  The  Hague  Court.  Article  4  of 
the  Convention  precludes  the  belligere-nt  from  bringing  suit  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  which  provision  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
law  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

Finally,  the  court  is  open  to  the  belligerent,  in  case  "the 
seizure  has  been  effected  in  violation  either  of  the  provisions 
of  a  Convention  in  force  between  the  belligerent  Powers,  or  of 

'  The  Florida,  101  U.  S.  37,  (1879). 
Mbid. 
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an  enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor."  In  the  case 
of  a  convention  the  resort  is  natural,  because  "a  convention 
between  the  belligerents"  is  an  international  act  and  properly 
subject  to  international  construction  and  interpretation.  The 
propriety  of  the  latter  clause  is  not  so  apparent,  but  not  less 
real,  because  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  a  proper  construction 
of  a  legal  enactment  of  its  enemy.  A  forced  and  unjust 
interpretation  is  a  violation  of  justice  which  should  be  cor- 
rected in  a  court  of  law.  The  captor's  court  will  give  no  re- 
dress. The  International  Court  will.  The  mere  fact  of  an 
appeal  in  such  a  case  is  a  guarantee  for  a  careful  and  correct 
decision.  The  mere  right  of  appeal  may  probably  render  the 
app>eal  unnecessary. 

Having  stated  in  Article  3  the  judgments  from  which  an 
appeal  may  be  taken,  the  Convention  specifies  in  Article  4  the 
parties  appellant. 

Article  4 

An  appeal  may  be  brought — 

1.  By  a  neutral  Power,  if  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Tribunals  injuriously  affects  its  property  or  the  property  of 
ita  nationals  (Article  3»  1),  or  if  the  capture  of  an  enemy 
vessel  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
that  Power  (Article  3,  2,  b); 

2.  By  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Court  injuriously  affects  his  property  (Article  3,  L),  subject, 
however,  to  the  reservation  that  the  Power  to  which  he  belongs 
may  forbid  him  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court j  or  may  itself 
undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place; 

3.  By  an  individual  subject  or  citizen  of  an  enemy  Power, 
if  the  judgment  of  the  National  Court  injuriously  affects  hia 
property  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  3  (2),  except  that 
mentioned  in  paragraph  6. 

The  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  are  self-evident  ami 
require  neither  explanation  nor  comment.  It  may  be  asked. 
why  should  the  neutral  individual  be  given  a  right  to  appeal? 
International  law  does  not  know  individuals;  international 
law  deals  with  sovereign  States.  Why  then  should  the  individ- 
ual appear  as  a  suitor  before  an  international  court?  There 
are  several  reasons.    The  individual  suitor  is  the  one  who  has 
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suffered.  It  may  be  that  his  country  is  unwilling  to  espouse 
his  cause  from  a  belief  that  it  is  properly  decided,  or  it  may 
be  that  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  small  country  which  may 
not  wish  to  offend  the  belligerent  by  appealing.  But  the 
individual  smarting  under  the  loss  of  his  property  may  appeal, 
and  his  appearance  does  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  render 
his  country  liable  to  ill  treatment  at  the  hand  of  the  strong  and 
powerful  belligerent.  Again,  the  Foreign  Office  may  not  csie 
to  be  bothered  with  and  pass  upon  a  case  that  may  property 
go  before  an  International  Court.  In  this  way  the  provision 
will  be  a  great  relief.  But  it  may  be  that  the  case  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  the  principle  involved  so  far-reaching  and  funda- 
mental that  the  neutral  may  wish  to  appear  for  the  individual 
claimant,  or  for  these  very  reasons  it  may  decide  that  an  appeal 
be  improper,  because  the  relief  sought  is  one  which  the  neutral 
as  a  belligerent  would  not  consider  for  a  moment.  The  matter 
is  thus  one  affecting  the  neutral:  it  is  for  the  neutral  nation  to 
decide,  and  the  convention  wisely  and  properly  considers  it  one 
of  national,  not  of  international  regulation. 

As  the  wrong  creates  the  right,  it  naturally  follows  that  suc- 
cessors in  interest  to  neutral  or  belligerent  acquire  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  court  possessed  by  their  predecessors.  This 
appears  from  Article  5,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

An  appeal  may  also  be  brought  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  preceding  article,  by  persons  belonging  either  to  aeutr&l 
States  or  to  the  enemy,  deriving  their  rights  from  and  entitled 
to  represent  an  individual  qualified  to  appeal,  and  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  before  the  National  Court.  Pc^ 
sons  so  entitled  may  appeal  separately  to  the  extent  of  their 
interest. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  cither 
to  neutral  States  or  to  the  enemy  who  derive  their  rights  from 
and  are  entitled  to  represent  a  neutral  Power  whose  property 
was  the  subject  of  the  decision. 

4.    The  Law  to  be  Administered  by  the  Internatiohai 

Prize  Court 

The  question  next  arises,  what  law  is  the  court  to  admintv- 
tcr?    The  answer  is  far  from  easy  and  on  it  hangs  the  fate  of 
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^e  court.  If  international  law  were  codified,  the  code  should 
be  administered.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  If  a 
principle  of  international  law  is  universally  recognized,  the 
court  would  administer  it,  but  there  are  many  disputed  poijits 
in  international  law  and  a  uniform  practice  cannot  be  said  to 
exist.  Of  the  conflicting  views,  which  is  the  court  to  take? 
In  the  absence  of  a  general  agreement,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  else  it  cannot  reach  a 
judgment.  To  allow  the  court  to  resolve  the  conflict  is  to 
invest  it  with  le^slative  as  well  as  judicial  functions.  The 
law  must  either  be  codified  in  advance,  which  has  not  been 
done,  or  it  may  be  detennined  by  special  treaty  between  vari- 
ous Powers  which  will  thus  prescribe  the  law  to  be  administered 
by  the  court  in  a  case  affecting  these  countries,  or,  otherwise, 
the  court  is  limited  to  the  administration  of  universally 
accepted  law,  a  great  gain  to  neutrals,  but  it  would  be  forced 
to  declare  itself  incompetent  whenever  the  litigants  opposed 
the  clashing  and  irreconcilable  principles  of  their  national 
theory  and  practice. 

To  take  a  few  familiar  illustrations  in  order  to  present  the 
difficulty  in  concrete  form.  What  is  contraband?  What  sub- 
jects are  properly  included  in  absolute  or  conditional  contra- 
band? What  is  blockade?  When  does  it  begin,  when  does  it 
end,  and  when  may  a  vessel  be  captured  for  attempting  to 
break  the  blockade?  Does  it  render  itself  liable  to  capture 
the  moment  it  leaves  neutral  waters  destined  to  the  blockaded 
port,  or  when  it  actually,  that  is  physically,  attempts  to  enter 
the  port?  Does  international  law  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyages  in  the  matter  of  contraband?  Is  the 
doctrine  applicable  to  blockade?  These  questions  are  an- 
swered one  way  by  Anglo-American  jurisprudence,  and  in 
another  and  irreconcilable  way  by  many  of  the  Continental 
nations  of  Europe.  Which  theory  and  practice  shall  the 
court  prefer  and  apply? 

The  Conference  attempted,  without  success,  as  will  appear 
later,  to  codify  the  law  of  contraband  and  blockade,  and  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  the  various  nations  parties  to  the  Con- 
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vention  will  willingly  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal! 
wheji  the  law  is  not  known,  or  when  it  cannot  reasonably 
predicted  in  advance.  My  owti  individual  opinion,  if  I  mayl 
dare  to  venture  one,  is  this:  the  neutral  wishes  certainty 
rather  than  the  triumph  of  any  one  system  of  law.  It  is 
uncertainty  that  worries  him  and  interferes  with  his  ventures. 
If  the  court,  by  adopting  either  principle,  whether  it  be  the 
Anglo-American  of  the  Continental,  renders  certain  that 
which  was  uncertain  before,  the  interests  of  the  neutral  are 
safeguarded  because  he  can  conform  his  actions  to  a  definite 
requirement  of  the  law.  Therefore,  even  if  the  Conference  wa«.) 
unable  to  codify  the  Jaw,  the  court  could  by  consent  of  the 
nations  reach  a  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  law 
of  Fingland  which  has  grown  by  judicial  decisions.  The  cora- 
mon  law  of  nations  would  be  given  certainty  and  precision  by 
the  o})cration  of  the  International  Court.  The  que.stion,  how-. 
ever,  is  one  of  great  gravity  and  fundamental  importance.  It 
must  be  met  and  solved,  if  the  Prize  Court  is  to  enter  into 
operation  and  confer  upon  neutral  and  belligerent  the  bene- 
fits predicted  from  its  impartial  and  acceptable  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  Convention  deals  in  Article  7  with  the  law  to  be  admin- 
istered : 

Article  7 

If  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  is  covered  by  a  treaty 
in  force  between  the  belligerent  captor  and  a  Power  which  is  itself 
or  whose  subject  or  citizen  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the 
court  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  the  court  shall  apply  the 
rules  of  international  law.  If  no  generally  recognized  rule 
exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  above  provisions  apply  equally  to  questions  relating 
to  the  order  and  mode  of  proof. 

If,  in  accordance  with  Article  3,  2,  r.  the  ground  of  appeal 
is  the  violation  of  an  enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor, 
the  court  will  enforce  the  enactment. 

The  court   may  disregard   failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  the  enactments  of  the  belligerent  captor,  i 
when  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  consequences  of  complying  there-  j 
with  are  unjust  and  inequitable. 
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It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  contemporanea  exposiiio  est  optima 
ei  foriissirna  in  lege.  Fortunately,  contemporary  exposition 
l-exists  in  this  case  in  the  beautiful  and  luminous  reix)rt  on  the 
court  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Professor  Louis  Renault, 
and  as  his  interpretation  of  this  article  was  accepted  by  the 
Conference  as  its  official  interpretation,  I  quote  in  full  his 
analysis: 

What  rules  of  law  will  the  new  Prise  Court  apply? 

This  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  deUcacy 
and  gravity  of  which  can  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  often 
claimed  the  attention  of  those  who  have  thought  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  we  are 
considering. 

If  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare  were  codified,  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  the  same  as  the 
national  courts,  should  apply  international  law.  It  would  be 
a  regular  function  of  the  international  court  to  revise  the  deci- 
sions of  the  national  courts  which  had  wrongly  applied  or  inter- 
preted the  international  law.  The  international  courts  and  the 
national  courts  would  decide  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules^ 
which  it  would  be  supposed  ought  merely  to  be  interpreted  more 
authoritatively  and  impartially  by  the  former  courts  than  by 
the  latter.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  On  many  points, 
and  some  of  them  very  important  ones,  the  laws  on  maritime 
warfare  are  still  uncertain,  and  each  nation  formulates  them 
according  to  its  ideas  and  interests.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
at  the  present  Conference  to  diminish  these  uncertainties;  one 
can  not  help  realizing  that  many  will  continue  to  exist.  A 
serious  difficulty  at  once  arises  here. 

It  goes  without  sa>ing  that  where  there  are  rules  established 
by  treaty,  whether  they  are  general  or  are  at  least  common  to 
the  nations  concerned  in  the  capture  (the  captor  nation  and  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  or  cargo  seized  belongs),  the  Inter- 
national Court  will  have  to  conform  to  these  rides.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  a  formal  treaty,  there  may  be  a  recognized  cus- 
tomary rule  which  passes  as  a  tacit  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  nations.  But  what  will  happen  if  the  positive  law,  written 
or  customary,  is  silent?  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  solution  dictated  by  the  strict  principles  of  legal  reasoning 
should  prevail.  Wherever  the  positive  law  has  not  expressed 
itaelf,  each  beUigorent  has  a  right  to  make  his  own  regulations, 
and  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are  contrary  to  a  law  which  does 
not  exist.  In  this  case,  how  could  the  decision  of  a  national 
Prize  Court  be  revised  when  it  has  merely  applied  in  a  regular 
manner  the  law  of  its  country,  which  taw  is  not  contrary  to  any 
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principle  of  international  law?  The  conclusions  would  therefore 
be  that  in  default  of  an  international  rule  firmly  established, 
the  International  Court  shall  apply  the  law  of  the  captor. 

Of  course  it  will  be  easy  to  offer  the  objection  that  in  this  ma&-j 
ner  there  would  be  a  very  changeable  law,  often  very  arbitrar 
and  even  conflicting,  certain  belligerents  abusing  the  latitud 
left  them  by  the  positive  law.     This  would  be  a  reason  for  ha 
tening  the  codification  of  the  latter  in  order  to  remove  t  he  de-' 
ficiencies  and  the  uncertainties  which  are  complained  of  and 
which  bring  about  the  difficult  situation  which  has  just  been 
pointed  out. 

However,  after  mature  reflection,  we  believe  that  we  ought 
to  propose  to  you  a  solution,  bold  to  be  sure,  but  calculated 
considerably  to  improve  the  practice  of  international  law.     "  If 
generally  recognized  rules  do  not  exist,  the  court  shall  decidej 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity/'     It 
thus  called  upon  to  create  the  law  and  to  take  into  account  other  ^ 
principles  than  those  to  which  the  National  Prize  Court  was  re- 
quired to  conform,  whose  decision  is  assailed  by  the  interna- 
tional court.     We  are  confident  that  the  judges  chosen  by  the 
Powers  will  be  equal  to  the  task  which  is  thus  imposed  upottj 
them,  and  that  they  will  perform  it  with  moderation  and  firm-| 
ness.     They  will  interpret  the  rules  of  practice  in  accord&no 
with  justice  without  overthrowing  them.     A  fear  of  their  just' 
decisions  may  mean  the  exercise  of  more  wisdom  by  the  belhg- 
erents  and  the  national  judges,  may  lead  them  to  make  a  more 
serious  and  conscientious  investigation,  and  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  and  the  rendering  of  decisions  which  are  tc 
arbitrary.     The  judges  of  the  International  Court  will  not 
obliged  to  render  two  decisions  contrary  to  each  other  by  apply- 
ing successively  to  two  neutral  vessels  seized  under  the  samCj 
conditions  different  regulations  established  by  the  two  bcUig 
erents.     To  sum  up,  the  situation  created  for  the  new 
Court  will  greatly  resemble  the  condition  which  long  ex 
in  the  courts  of  countries  where  the  laws,  chiefly  customarytl 
were  still  rudimentary.     These  courts  made  law  at  the  same  ' 
time  that  they  applied  it,  and  their  decisions  constituted  gr^ 
cedents,  which  become  an  important  source  of  the  law.     The. 
most  essential  thing  is  to  have  judges  who  inspire  perfect  con 
fidence.     If,   in  order  to  have  a  complete  set  of  Internationa 
laws,  we  were  to  wait  until  we  had  judges  to  apply  it,  the  event 
would  be  a  prospective  one  which  even  the  youngest  of  us  coultf 
hardly  expect  to  see.     Ascientificsociety,8uch  as  the  Institute' 
International  Law, wfis  able,  by  devoting  twelve  years  to  the  work,! 
to  prepare  a  set  of  international  regulations  on  maritime  prisaii 
in  which  the  organization  and  the  procedure  of  the  Internationa 
Court  have  only  a  very  limited  scope.     The  community  of  civ^ 
ilized  nations  is  more  difficult  to  set  on  foot  than  an  aasociatio 
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of  jurisconsults;  it  must  be  subject  to  other  considerations  or 
even  other  prejudices,  the  reconcilement  of  which  is  not  so  easy 
as  that  of  legal  opinions.  Let  us  therefore  agree  that  a  court 
composed  of  eminent  judges  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  positive  law  until  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law  regularly  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ments shall  simplify  their  task. 

The  ideas  which  have  just  been  set  forth  will  be  applicable 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  admission  of  evidence  as  well  as  to 
the  means  which  may  be  employed  in  gathering  it.  In  most 
countries  arbitrary  rules  exist  regarding  the  order  of  admission 
of  evidence.  To  use  a  technical  expression,  upon  whom  does 
the  burden  of  proof  rest?  To  be  rational  one  would  have  to  say 
that  it  is  the  captor's  place  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  seizure 
that  is  made.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  a  violation  of 
neutrality  charged  against  a  neutral  vesseL  Such  a  violation 
should  not  be  presumed.  And  still  the  captured  party  is  fre- 
quently req^iiired  to  prove  the  nullity  of  the  capture,  and  conse- 
quently its  illegality,  so  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  is  the  captured 
party  (the  plaintiff)  who  loses  the  suit.  This  is  not  equitable 
and  will  not  be  impo.'^d  upon  the  International  Court. 

What  has  just  been  said  regarding  the  order  of  evidence  also 
applies  to  the  means  of  gathering  it,  regarfling  wliich  more  or 
less  arbitrary  rules  exist.  How  can  the  nationality,  ownership, 
and  the  domicile  be  proven?  Is  it  only  by  means  of  the  ship's 
papers,  or  also  by  means  of  documents  produced  elsewhere? 
We  believe  in  allowing  the  court  full  power  to  decide. 

Finally,  in  the  same  spirit  of  broad  equity,  the  court  is  au- 
thonzed  not  to  take  into  account  limitations  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  belligerent  captor,  when  it  deems 
that  the  consequences  thereof  would  be  unreasonable.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  provisions  in  the  law  which  are  too  strict 
with  regard  to  the  period  for  making  appeal  or  which  enable  a 
reUnquiahment  of  the  claim  to  he  too  easily  presumed,  etc. 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  International  Court  necessarily 

applies  simply  the  law  of  the  captor,  namely,  the  case  in  which 

the  appeal  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  national  court  has 

violated  a  legal  provision  enacted  by  the  belligerent  captor. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  subject  of  the  enemy  is  allowed 

to  appeal.     (Article  3,  No.  2:i,  at  end.) 

H      Article  7  which  has  thus  been  commented  upon,  is  an  obvious 

hiproof  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  wliich  animates  the  authors 

Hof  the  draft,  as  well  as  of  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  the 

^Muccessful  operation  of  the  institution  to  be  created.^ 

*Ia  Deuxidoe  Conference  Internationale  de  Ifl  Paix,  1907,  Actei  et 
Documenu,  Vol.  I,  pp.  190-192. 
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by  oae  of  thoac  terta  m  iiiuiMiJ  to  jii  r  i  ii  mi 
eqaity.  The  aefaoot  of 'the  Lnr  of  Nature  aHlKaliaM»*«ikk 
to  the  acfaool  of  Grotim  aad  iBd  not  wkmi  IfcaigBrt 
lorfaela^  wm  Rndy  to  impoae  aabrtsMa  «(  d 
(t^ieattoai  aa  tbe  reault  of  pan  reaaaa^  aad  vaaid 
have  nuMie  abort  work  of  aaj  dimtmtM  mm  ila  cemtiaaam,,  mm 
if  aupported  by  a  conodenMe  bodj  of  praeCittL  Itiattwatbat 
this  atbool  is  nov  much  discreditecL  aod  in  Fn^airf  o^acaljr 
when  rraaoning  haa  to  be  raaorted  to  on  tbe  affaasa  of  tka  a^ 
tiooa,  tbe  i^^xal  ia  made  to  juatiee  and  the  law  of  natflR  ■ 
rareix  naeotioDed.  Elaewbere,  however,  *'thelMrof  aaMe" 
or,  "tbe  primary  law**  are  still  mentkned  offecn  enoo^  to pt- 
vent  one's  feeling  quite  sure  whether  t  he  notiona  onoe  rownffftri 
with  tbem  mAy  not  survive  to  such  &n  extent  as  to  infioaaee  Ike 
judgment  about  what  justice  and  equity  demand. 

Tbe  subject  is  one  which  so  imperatively  demands  EraakaeB 
that  we  will  illustrate  it  by  examples,  azid  they  shall  not  be 
taken  from  topics  covered  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  ndai 
of  which  may  well  be  treated  as  now  generally  recognised,  b 
the  notice  of  blockade,  to  which  a  ship  desiring  to  enter  a  block- 
aded port  is  entitled,  to  be  measured  by  the  British  or  Fkeoch 
rules?  Is  conditional  contraband  to  be  allowed?  If  not,  caa 
coal  and  provisions  ever  be  absolute  contraband?  Doea  tlis 
declaration  of  the  commander  of  a  neutral  convoy  exclude  tlis 
right  of  search?  These  and  many  others  are  questions  on  whkh 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  rules  are  generally  recognized.  Bj 
leaving  them  to  justice  and  equity,  is  it  meant  that  they  are 

'  8m  Annuaire  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  II,  (1S7S),  p.  114. 
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left  quite  open  for  the  International  Prize  Court  to  deal  with 
fts  if  they  had  never  been  raised  before  they  came  before  it,  as 
writera  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions would  liave  done?  Or  is  it  meant  that  a  wholly  different 
class  of  considerations  may  be  taken  into  account?  The  appeal 
will  lie  from  a  National  Court  bound  by  its  sovereign's  view  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  not  just  or  equitable  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  to 
reverse  a  judgment  which  the  court  below  was  right  in  giving. 
The  convention,  if  entered  into,  will  not  have  been  intended 
to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  from  the  national  courts  to  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Courts  but  to  afford  a  remedy  for  abuses  in  its 
exercise.  Only  in  the  case  contemplated  by  Article  6,  where 
there  will  have  been  laches  on  the  part  of  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, can  the  International  Prize  Court  act  as  one  of  first  in- 
stance. In  every  other  case  it  will  be  dealing  with  a  national 
pronouncement  which  justice  and  equity  will  forbid  its  revers- 
ing when  it  was  founded  on  a  view  of  international  rights  seri- 
ously entertained  by  the  State  in  question,  and  not  ousted  by 
stipulation  or  general  recognition  to  the  contrary. 

M.  Renault,  in  the  report  which  he  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  sub-committee  which  prepared  the  draft  (Comity  d'  Exameii 
de  la  Seconde  Sous-Commission),  fully  admitted  the  strength  of 
the  latter  view.  "  What,"  he  said,  "  will  happen  if  positive  law, 
written  or  customary,  is  silent?  The  solution  dictated  by  the 
strict  principles  of  juridical  reasoning  does  not  appear  doubt- 
ful. In  default  of  an  international  rule  firmly  established,  the 
international  jurisdiction  will  apply  the  law  of  the  captor.  No 
doubt  it  is  easy  to  object  that  we  shall  so  have  a  very  variable 
law.  often  very  arbitrary  and  even  such  as  to  shock  us,  certain 
belligerents  using  to  an  excess  the  latitude  left  by  positive  law. 
That  would  be  a  reason  for  hastening  the  codification  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  efface  the  gaps  and  uncertainties  which  are 
complained  of,  and  which  cause  the  difhcutt  situation  that  has 
been  pointed  out."  But  he  went  on  to  say:  ''Nevertheless, 
after  mature  reflection,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  propose  to  you 
a  solution,  bold  without  doubt,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously 
to  ameliorate  the  practice  of  international  law.''  Then  he  stated 
the  formula  adopted  in  Article  7,  and  proceeded:  "The  court 
is  thus  called  on  to  make  the  law  (/aire  le  droit)^  and  to  take 
account  of  principles  other  than  those  to  which  the  National 
Priae  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  decision  is  attacked  before  the 
International  Court,  was  subject.  We  are  confident  that  the 
magifitxatea  chosen  by  the  powers  will  rise  to  the  height  of  their 
mission,  and  will  exercise  it  \vith  moderation  and  firmness. 
They  will  point  practice  in  the  direction  of  justice  without  up- 
setting it.  r^t  us  then  admit  that  a  court  composed  of  eminent 
magistrates  shall  be  charged  with  supplying  the  insufficiencies 
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The  views  of  the  Conference,  as  expressed  by  Proft 
Renault,  have  encountered  criticism  from  various  quarters, 
and  of  the  many  I  select  one  because  of  the  familiarity  of  its 
author  with  all  matters  of  prize  law.  As  far  back  as  1875, 
Professor  John  Westlake  brought  the  matter  of  an  International 
Prize  Court  before  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  pre- 
pared and  presented  a  project  to  that  learned  and  influential 
society.'  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  wide  and  his  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  court  keen.  In  his  recently  published 
volume  on  International  Law  he  thus  speaks  of  Article  7 


The  terms  in  which  Article  7  thus  describes  the  law  to  be 
applied  on  the  appeal  require  a  careful  examination.  It  Is 
beyond  question  that  relevant  conventions  must  hold  the  first 
rank,  and  rules  of  international  law  which  are  generally  recog- 
nized the  second.  But  it  is  less  clear  in  what  sense  all  that  u 
not  concluded  by  one  of  those  tests  is  referred  to  justice  and 
equity.  The  school  of  *'  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations/*  which 
succeeded  to  the  school  of  Grotius  and  did  not  share  that  great 
man's  reverence  for  facts,  was  ready  to  impose  solutions  of  sll 
international  questions  as  the  result  of  pure  reason,  and  would 
have  made  short  work  of  any  dissents  from  its  conclusions,  even 
if  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  practice.  It  is  true  thai 
this  school  is  now  much  discredited,  and  in  England  espcciallv 
when  reasoning  has  to  be  resorted  to  on  the  affairs  of 
tions,  the  appeal  is  made  to  justice  and  the  law  of 
rarely  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  however,  *' the  law  of 
or,  *'  the  primary  law"  are  still  mentioned  often  enoi 
vent  one's  feeling  quite  sure  whether  the  notions  once 
with  them  may  not  survive  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
judgment  about  what  justice  and  equity  demaod. 

The  subject  is  one  which  so  imperatively  denian 
that  we  will  illustrate  it  by  examples,  and  tbey 
taken  from  topics  covered  by  the  Declaration  of  Pi 
of  which  may  well  be  treated  as  now  generally 
the  notice  of  blockade,  to  which  a  ship  desirini 
aded  port  is  entitled,  to  be  measured  by 
rules?     Is  conditional  contraband  to  be 
coal  and  provisions  ever  be  absolute  con 
declaration  of  the  commander  of  a  neutral  oi 
right  of  search?     These  and  many  others  aro 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  rules  are  gene- 
leaving  them  to  justice  and  equity,  is  ' 

'  See  Aonuaire  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  11,(1 
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of  positive  law,  until  the  codification  of  international  law, 
ularly  pursued  by  governments,  comes  to  simplify  its  task.'" 

It  ia  therefore  certain  that  the  learned  reporter  intended, 
in  default  of  stipulation  and  general  agreement,  to  invest  the 
International  Prize  Court  with  the  mission  claimed  by  a  Pufen- 
dorfif,  only  trusting  to  its  moderation  in  exercising  it.  There 
are  no  doubt  minor  points  on  which  the  court  might  usefully 
build  up  a  practice,  or  decide  in  particular  cases  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  embody  a  practice  in  terms  of  any  generality. 
For  instance,  after  what  happened  during  the  South  African 
War  a  claim  to  search  for  contraband  at  any  distance  from  the 
ship's  destination  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally'  recognized,  and 
the  court  might  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  any  particular  search 
was  too  remote,  while  if  a  rule  of  any  generflJity  resulted  from 
such  decisions  it  might  be  thankfully  accepted.  But  in  the 
light  of  M.  Renault's  report  it  is  certain  that  the  adopted  draft 
of  1907  would  be  interpreted  to  put  in  the  power  of  the  court 
those  major  points  of  which  we  have  given  examples,  and  on 
which  the  inveteracy  of  the  differences  is  proved  by  the  failure 
of  the  same  conference  to  settle  them.  We  cannot  therefore 
advise  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  in  the  terms  of  that  draft 
unless  the  law  of  the  captor  be  put  in  the  last  place  in  Article 
7,  or  at  least  unless  Article  7  be  fenced  by  a  proviso  that  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  any  State  shall  not  be  reversed  because 
it  gives  effect  to  a  view  of  international  law  seriously  maintained 
by  that  State.  Under  such  conditions  an  International  Priie 
Court  would  still  have  great  functions  to  perform,  and  would  in 
our  judgment  be  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  present  tjB- 
tern.* 

Professional  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  opposed  to  Article 
7  as  it  stands^  and  Great  Britain  has  already  invited  a  Con- 
ference of  Maritime  Powers  to  meet  in  London,  December  f 
1908,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  law  to  be  applied  in  the  absence 
of  a  convention  between  the  parties  and  of  *'a  generally  recog- 
nized rule.'"     If  this  be  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  court, 


*  Courrier  dc  la  Confdreiioe,  No.  75,  10  September,  1907. 

■  Westlake'fl  IntemfttionaJ  Law,  part  II,  pp.  29^-296. 

'  The  subjects  upon  which  an  a^eement  is  considered  indupflBymblt  bj 
the  British  Government  in  order  to  enable  the  latemational  PHm  Court 
to  perform  the  high  services  expected  by  its  establishment  are  the  foUovinc: 

a.  Contraband,  including  the  circumstances  under  which  partieoUr 
artidee  can  be  considered  as  contraband;  the  penalties  for  their  oanisc*' 
the  immunity  of  a  ship  from  search  when  under  convoy;  and  the  rules  viib 
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the  omission  of  the  paragraph  for  the  present  would  enable  the 
court  to  be  established  by  the  Contracting  Powers.  A  sub- 
sequent conference  could  no  doubt  frame  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

The  next  conference  is  to  undertake  "the  preparation  of 
regulations  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war" 
in  accordance  with  a  voeu  by  the  recent  Conference,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  may  be 
codified  as  successfully  as  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  war^ 
fare.  In  this  case  the  court  would  have  a  complete  code  to 
administer.  A  few  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  nations. 
Another  conference  will  have  met  and  concluded  its  labors 
before  we  are  many  years  older, — before,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
war  shall  have  supplied  the  court  with  business. 

kto  oompensation  There  veaaels  have  been  seised  but  have  beea  found 
only  to  be  carrying  innocent  cargo; 
b.     Blockade,  including  the  questions  as  to  the  locality  where  seisure 
can  be  effected  and  the  notice  that  is  necessary  before  a  ship  can  be  seized; 
e.     The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  m  respect  both  of  contraband  and 
of  blockade; 

d.  The  legality  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  prior  to  their  con- 
demnation by  a  Prize  Court; 

e.  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or  persons  rendering  "  unneutral  service  " 
("  OMuUtnce  KontUe  ") ; 

/.  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant  vessel  into  a  warship 
on  the  high  seas. 

g.  The  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  merchant  vessels  from  a  belligerent 
to  a  neutral  flag  during  or  in  contemplation  of  hostilities; 

h.  The  question  whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner 
should  be  adopted  as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether  property  is 
enemy  property. 

llie  importance  attached  by  the  British  Crovemment  to  an  agreement 
upon  these  various  subjects  enumerated  in  the  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  stated  in  the  British  note  that  "it  would  be  dilficult,  if 
Dot  impossible,  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  the  legislation  Dece»> 
Mry  to  give  efTcct  to  the  convention  unless  they  could  assure  both  Houses 
of  the  British  Parliament  that  some  more  definite  understanding  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  new  tribunal  should  be  governed." 
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5.    The  Effect  of  a.  Judgment  of  the  International 
Prize  Court 

But  supposing  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  law  to  be  admin- 
istered have  been  resolved,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
judgment  of  the  International  Court  upon  the  National  Court 
raust  be  considered.  Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  gravity 
and  of  no  little  difficulty.  The  difference  between  arbitration 
and  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  apparent  and  real.  The  award  of 
a  mixed  commission  may  be  inconsistent  with  a  national 
judgment,  but  it  does  not  reverse  it.  The  mixed  commission 
and  the  National  Court  are  for  purposes  of  the  case  coor- 
dinate and  equal  jurisdictions,  and  the  decision  of  either 
has,  technically  speaking,  no  direct  influence  upon  the  other. 
The  idea  of  reversal  presupf>o8es  the  relation  of  superior  and 
inferior.  The  decision  of  the  law  court  is  affirmed  or  revereed 
on  appeal.  The  Court  at  The  Hague  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
prize  cases  and  national  instances  are  but  successive  links  in  a 
chain  of  jurisdictions  culminating  in  The  Hague.  When  the 
mixed  commia«aion  constituted  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington of  May  8,  1871,  allowed  certain  claims  presented  to  it, 
which  claims  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  District  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States  and  adjudged  adversely  to  the 
claimants,  the  national  judgment  was  final  as  far  as  the  judi- 
cial power  and  judiciary  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 
The  judgment  might  or  might  not  be  executed,  and  it  was 
proper  for  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  State  to  stay  or  to 
enforce  execution.  Congress  could  appropriate  the  amount 
involved  in  the  judgment  and  present  it  to  the  claimant  with- 
out afTecting  the  validity  of  the  judgment,  or  Congnsss  might 
make  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the  sum  involved 
depend  upon  an  examination  of  the  claim  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission and  the  finding  of  facts  sufficient  to  justify  payment. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  would  be  untouched  or  unreversed 
by  this  action.  The  commission  would  necessarily  consider 
the  judgment,  because  it  is  the  denial  of  justice  evidenced 
hy  the  judgment  which  gives  rise  to  the  claim.    The  judgment 


of  the  court  might  be  the  subject  of  discussion  and  criticism, 
and  the  commission  might  content  itself  with  adopting  a  dis- 
senting judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  fullest  and 
noost  adequate  expression  of  its  views.  For  example,  in  the 
well  known  case  of  the  Circassian  (2  Wallace  135),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1864,  holding  that  a  blockade  is  not 
raised  by  land  occupation  of  the  port,  the  British  claimants 
presented  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr,  Justice  Nelson  as  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case.  Not 
merely  the  judgment  of  the  court  but  the  opinions  of  the  judges 

■  were  involved.  The  Commissioner  for  the  United  States  like- 
wise considered  the  judgment  of  the  court  and  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  and  he  expressly  stated  that  the  condemnation  of 
the  Carcassian  was  correct.' 

■  The  Commission  {the  American  Commissioner  dissenting) 
made  awards  in  favor  of  all  the  claimants,  in  the  case  of  the 
Circassian  and  the  awards,  inconsistent  with  a  solemn  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  paid  in  full. 
We  may  maintain,  if  we  please,  that  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  not  reversed  and  technicallv  this  contention  is  correct; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  United  Sates  permitted  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  considered,  examined  and 
discredited  by  an  international  commission.  The  question 
involved  may  have  been  finally  settled  from  a  national  stand- 
point, but  it  was  not  tinally  settled  from  an  international 
point  of  view.    Qui  vult  decijd^  decipiatuT, 

Techm'cally,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Circassian  was  legally  unreversed  and  as  such 

■  would  seem  to  be  binding  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  that  august  tribunal  in  the  case  of  the  Adula 
(176  U.  S.  361)  arising  out  of  the  recent  Spanish-American  War, 
for  it  followed  by  a  majority  of  five  to  four  the  judgment  in  the 
Circassian  that  occupation  of  a  blockaded  port  does  not  raise 
the  blockade.    The  award  of  a  mixed  commission,  therefore, 

simply  with  the  case  presented;  it  does  not  in  contem- 
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plation  of  law  ovemile  a  decision  of  the  National  Court,  which 
stands  until  disregarded  and  overruled  by  the  National  Court 
in  question. 

The  Court  at  The  Hague  is  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and.  from 
the  nature  of  things,  a  Court  of  Appeal  as  a  superior  institution 
reverses  as  of  course  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from  which  the 
appeal  is  lodged.  The  National  Court  is  required  to  transmit 
the  record  of  the  case  to  the  International  Bureau  at  The 
Hague  (Article  29)  and  the  International  Coiut  **takc8  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  its  decision  all  the  facts,  evidence 
and  oral  statements"  (Article  42)  and  may  "either  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  on  their  own  initiative," 
order  supplementary  evidence  to  be  taken  (Article  35) ,  The 
proposed  court  is,  indeed,  as  stated  in  the  British  project^  a  i 
High  Court  of  Appeal.     When  the  sentence  is  reached         ^M 

the  Court  transmits  to  the  National  Prize  Court  the  record  of 
the  case,  together  with  copies  of  the  various  decisions  arrived 
at  and  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings.     (Article  46.) 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  judgment  upon  the  National  Court? 
Article  8  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

If  the  court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  cargo 
to  be  valid,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  null,  the  court  shall  order 
restitutionof  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  shall  fix,  if  there  is  occa- 
sion, the  amount  of  the  damages.  If  the  vessel  or  cargo  has 
been  sold  or  destroyed,  the  court  shall  determine  the  compensar 
tion  to  be  given  to  the  owner  on  this  account. 

If  the  National  Court  pronounced  the  capture  to  be  null, 
the  court  can  only  be  asked  to  decide  as  to  the  damages. 

I  quote  again  the  official  interpretation  of  this  article  from 
the  report  of  Professor  Renault; 

What  decisions  can  the  court  give? 

Three  hypotheses  may  be  foreseen. 

The  court  confirms  the  decision  of  the  National  Court  aod, 
consequently,  declares  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  be 
valid.     The  vessel  or  cargo  is  then  disposed  of  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  belligerent  captor,  which  are  the  only  ones  applicAble_ 
in  this  case. 
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The  court  decides  that  the  capture  is  null  and  void,  and, 
consequently,  orders  the  restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  which 
are  found  to  have  been  unduly  seized.  It  may  happen  that  such 
restitution  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice. 
It  may  also  happen  that  it  will  not  be  sufiScient  because  an  un- 
just injury  has  been  caused  and  must  be  repaired.  This  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances,  which  may  be  very  varied.  The 
captain  of  the  seized  vessel  may  have  been  free  from  any  re- 
proach, or  he  may  have  given  rise  to  suspicions  through  his  own 
fault,  and  it  matters  not  if  he  justifies  his  conduct  in  the  end, 
he  will  have  to  bear  the  injurious  consequences  of  his  act.  The 
court  will  judge.  If  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  has  been  sold  or 
destroyed,  as  may  happen  in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  final 
decision  of  the  National  Court  has  been  executed  without  regard 
to  the  nonsuspensory  appeal,  as    was   said   above,  the  court 

■determines  the  indemnity  to  be  granted  on  this  score  to  the 
owner  or  his  assigns. 

The  same  award  of  the  court  may  contain  decisions  of  both 
kinds,  validating,  for  instance,  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and 
annulling  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Finally,  one  may  suppose  that  the  capture  had  been  pro- 
nounced null  and  void  by  the  National  Court.  In  this  case  one 
can  only  imagine  an  appeal  being  made  because  the  party  ob- 
taining this  award  had  asked  damages  which  were  not  allowed 
him  or  which  were  allowed  him  only  to  an  extent  deemed  by 
him  insufficient.  He  asks  the  court  to  render  a  decision  allow- 
ing him  damages,  and  the  court  is  competent  only  to  do  this. 
A  captor  who  has  last  liissuit  before  the  national  courts  of  his  na- 
tion can  obviously  not  appeal  to  the  international  jurisdiction.' 

B     In  a  word,  the  Court  at  The  Hague  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  to 

which  the  national  judgment  is  to  be  submitted  in  order  that 

the  case  may  be  examined  de  novo  upon  its  merits.     The  facts 

of  the  case  are  to  be  reconsidered  and  supplementary  evidence 

taken,  the  law  is  to  be  argued,  debated,  and  applied,  and  the 

decision  reached  upon  appeal  is   to  be  transmitted  to  the 

National  Court  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 

I      the  international  decision.     If  the  case  is  considered  de  novo, 

H  it  is  in  reality  a  retrial  of  the  case,  not  an  appeal  in  the  strict 

"  and  technical  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  a  resubmission  of  the 

case,  as  in  a  proceeding  before  a  mixed  commission,  with  the 


k 


*  R«port  of  M.   Renault  to  the  Conference,  La  Deuxidme  Conference 
iDisnatiooale  de  U  Paix,  1907  Actes  et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  192-193. 
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original  or  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  National  Court  as 

evidence  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts.  The  convention 
speaks  merely  of  the  record,  but  it  is  clearly  within  the  power 
of  the  National  Court  to  submit  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
which  has  thus  the  same  effect  as  the  original. 

If  the  United  States  prefers  to  submit  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  International  Court,  Congress  may,  by 
apt  legislation,  permit  the  appeal  from  the  District  Court,  in 
accordance  with  Article  6  which  provides  that 

The  municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  captor  shall  decide 
whether  the  case  may  be  brought  before  the  International  Court 
after  judgment  has  been  given  in  first  instance  or  only  after  an 
appesj. 

As  Congress  has  deprived  the  Circuit  Court  of  jurisdiction 
in  prize  cases,  it  may  provide  that  the  case  be  transmitted  to 
the  International  Court  without  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  thus  lessen  the  volume  of  business  under 
the  weight  of  which  this  august  tribunal  staggers.  Such  action 
would  be  especially  appropriate  if  prize  law  is  international 
law  as  previously  pointed  out. 

The  judgment  of  the  International  Court  is  not  self-execut- 
ing, and  although 

the  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  submit  in  good  faith  to 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Prize  Court  and  to  carry  them 
out  with  the  least  ptossible  delay  (Article  9), 


the  convention  prescribes  no  means  of  enforcing  the  interna- 
tional judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  no  subtlety  to  say,  when 
decision  is  reached  by  international  authorities  and  our  country 
has  agreed  in  advance  to  excute  the  decision,  that  the 
decision  so  rendered  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction  or  of  a  foreign  sheriff  or  marshal.  I  do  not  dis- 
guise the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  I  hope  the  convention 
may  be  ratified,  because  it  marks  a  great  progress. 
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The  Appointment  of  Jcdqes  and  the  Oroanization 
OF  THE  Court 


B.    The/ 

^P    Having  thus  considered  the  oiigin^  nature,  the  purpose  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  its 

B composition,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  appointing  the 
Judges  and  thus  constituting  the  court. 

The  court  is  to  consist  of  judges,  trained  in  international 
law  and  in  maritime  law,  to  be  chosen  from  those  who 
are  capable  of  admission  to  the  highest  magistracy  of  their 
respective  countries,  or  to  be  composed  of  teachers  of  law  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  the  various  countries  (Article  10.) 
This  latter  provision  was  put  in  especially,  if  I  may  betray  a 
little  confidence,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as 
Renault,  de  Martens,  and  Professor  Lammasch,  who  occupy 
chairs  in  the  leading  universities  of  their  respective  countries. 
Admitting  that  competent  persons  are  to  be  chosen,  how  are 
they  to  be  chosen?  The  Conference,  after  much  doubt  and 
hesitancy,  and  amid  great  opposition,  finally  reached  a  con- 
clusion. It  was  felt  impossible  to  have  a  court  composed  of 
a  judge  for  each  State,  for  that  would  be  a  judicial  assembly, 
not  a  court.  The  moment  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number,  the  country  that  felt  itself  excluded  maintained  the 
legal  equality  of  the  State  aud  insisted  that  any  provision 
which  would  exclude  it  would  be  an  attack  upon  this  equality. 
For  example,  the  first  delegate  from  Santo  Domingo  said  to 
me  personally: 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  convention  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  same  right  in  my  country  to  a  seat  in  the  court  as  is 
recognized  to  Great  Britain;  not  merely  a  right,  but  the  exercise 
of  that  right. 

The  majority  fortunately  took  note  of  historical  facts  as  they 
exist,  rather  than  excessive  legal  theory  which  is  largely  a  fiction, 
with  the  result  that  the  court  is  composed  of  fifteen  judges, 
and,  of  these  fifteen,  eight  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
countries:  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia. 
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composing  the  fifteen  are  to  be  selected  at  the  same  time  as 
these  others  for  the  full  period  of  six  years,  but  they  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  for  a  lesser  period,  some  four  years,  some 
two  yearfa,  some  one  year,  and  some  are  only  t«"»  be  called  into 
the  court  when  their  country  has  a  caae  before  it.  We  may 
consider  this  provision  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is;  it  is  arbitrar)\ 
But  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  in  order  to  bring 
about  substantial  unanimity.  The  large  Powers  would  not  be 
parties  to  the  court  or  consent  to  its  establishment  if  they 
were  not  permanently  represented  and  thus  form  a  permanent 
nucleus.'  The  small  Powers,  after  great  argument  and  with 
no  little  misgi\Ting,  finally  consented  to  accept  the  classifica- 
tion. It  is  a  classification  based  upon  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  merchant  marine,  and 
if  the  convention  be  ratified  there  will  be  a  body  of  fifteen 
trained  jurists,  nine  of  whom  will  form  a  quorum,  and  eight  of 
these  nine  will  represent  the  great  maritime  nations  of  the 
world.  We  thus  have  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  belligerents 
submitting  the  validity  of  their  actions  affecting  neutral  Powers 
and  property  to  a  court  composed  of  fifteen  judges,  thirteen 
of  whom  are  neutrals,  on  the  supposition  that  two  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  at  war.  Should  it  happen  that  a  state  at 
yrsiT  is  not,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  court,  repre- 
sented, this  State  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  judge  for  the  case. 
80  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  this  regard  between  large  or 
small  Powers.  In  order  that  the  organization  of  the  court  may 
be  made  clear,  I  quote  without  comment  the  material  articles 
of  the  convention. 

ARTICLE  16 

If  a  belligerent  Power  has,  according  to  the  rota,  no  Judge 
sitting  in  the  court,  it  may  ask  that  the  Judge  appointed  by 
it  should  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  all  cases  arising  from  the 
war.  Lots  shall  then  be  drawn  as  to  which  of  the  Judges  en- 
titled to  sit  accorcUng  to  the  rota  shall  withdraw.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  affect  the  Judge  appointed  by  the  other  being* 
erent. 

*  For  the  compositioD  of  the  court  during  the  life  of  the  coovenUoo.  tt^ 
Vol.  rr,  pp.  605-506. 
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Article  17 

No  Judge  can  ait  who  has  been  a  party,  in  any  way  whatever, 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  national  courts,  or  has  taken 
part  in  the  case  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties. 

No  Judge  or  Deputy  Judge  can,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
appear  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  International  Prize 
Court,  nor  act  for  one  of  tho  parties  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

Article  18 

The  belligerent  captor  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  naval  officer 
of  high  rank  to  ait  as  Assessor,  but  with  no  voice  in  the  decision. 
A  neutral  Power,  which  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings  or  whose 
Bubject  or  citizen  is  a  party,  has  the  same  right  of  appointment; 
if  as  the  result  of  this  last  provision  more  than  one  Power  is 
concerned,  they  must  agree  among  themselves,  if  necessary  by 
lot,  on  the  officer  to  be  appointed. 

Article  19 

The  court  elects  its  President  and  Vice-President  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  After  two  ballots,  the  elec- 
tion ifl  made  by  a  bare  majority,  and^  in  case  the  votes  are  equal. 
by  lot. 

Article  20 

The  Judges  of  the  International  Prize  Court  are  entitled 
to  traveling  allowances  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in 
force  in  their  own  country,  and  in  addition  receive,  while  the 
court  is  sitting  or  while  they  are  carrying  out  duties  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  court,  a  sum  of  IQO  Netherland  florins  per 
diem. 

These  payments  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the 
court  dealt  with  in  Article  47^  and  are  paid  through  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  established  by  the  Convention  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  July,  1899. 

The  Judges  may  not  receive  from  their  own  Government 
or  from  that  of  any  other  Power  any  remuneration  in  their 
capacity  of  members  of  the  court. 


Article  21 

The  seat  of  the  International  Prize  Court  is  at  The  Hague 
and  it  cannot,  except  in  the  case  oi  force  majeure,  be  transferred 
elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  the  belligerents. 
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ArtICIiE  22 

The  Administrative  Council  fulfills,  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  the  same  functiona  as  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  but  only  Representatives  of  Contracting 
Powers  will  be  members  of  it. 

Abticle  23 

The  International  Bureau  acts  as  registry  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court  and  must  place  its  offices  and  staff  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  court.  It  has  charge  of  the  archives  and  carries 
out  the  administrative  work. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Bureau  acta 
as  Registrar. 

The  necessary  secretaries  to  assist  the  Registrar,  translators 
and  shorthand  writers  are  appointed  and  sworn  in  by  the  court 

Article  24 

The  court  determines  which  language  it  will  itself  use  and] 
what  languages  may  be  used  before  it,  but  the  official  langua 
of  the  national  courts  which  have  had  cognizance  of  the  case  j 
may  always  be  used  before  the  court. 

Article  25 

Powers  which  are  concerned  in  a  case  may  appoint  special 
agents  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  the 
court.  They  may  also  engage  counsel  or  advocates  to  defend 
their  rights  and  interests. 

Article  26 

A  private  person  concerned  in  a  case  will  be  representad 
before  the  court  by  an  attorney,  who  must  be  either  an  advocate 
qualified  to  plead  before  a  Court  of  Appeal  or  a  High  Court 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  or  a  lawyer  practicing  before 
a  similar  court,  or  lastly,  a  professor  of  law  at  one  of  the  higher 
teaching  centers  of  those  countries. 

The  judges  are,  therefore,  to  be  trained  in  maritime  law; 
thev  shall  not  have  taken  any  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
National  Court;  they  receive  compensation  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties;  they  are 
forbidden  to  receive  any  compensation  as  judges  either  from 
their  own  or  from  a  foreign  government.  The  court  thus  con- 
stituted is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  judicial  tribuiuiL 
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The  presence  of  naval  offices  caused  much  debate.  The 
German  project  made  the  high  naval  officers  members  of  the 
court,  but,  as  Mr.  Choate  aptly  remarked,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
naval  officers  to  supply  cases,  not  to  decide  them. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  equally  important  question,  what  ele- 
ment shall  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  court,  whether 
it  be  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  most  earnestly  contended 
on  the  part  of  several  nations  that  that  court  should  consist  only 
of  learned  jurists  iind  no  other  element  should  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  we  are  one  of  the  nations  who  are  strongly 
convinced  of  that  view.  A  court  is  a  court,  and  a  jurist  is  a 
jurist,  and  in  our  judgment  the  introduction  of  any  other  ele- 
ment than  jurists  tends  to  detract  to  that  extent  from  the  true 
judicial  character  which  the  tribunal  should  possess.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence  and  earnestness, 
that  it  should  conf^ist  in  part,  at  least,  of  admirals  who  are 
not  jurists,  and  do  not  claim  to  be,  but  who  are  justly  claimed 
to  have  special  qualities  and  skill  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  maritime  and  prize  questions.  Now  while  we  cannot  consent 
to  accept  that  method  of  constituting  a  court,  is  there  not  an 
approach  to  it  which  may  satisfy,  approximately  at  least,  the 
claims  of  both  contending  parties?  I  think  myself  the  impor- 
tance of  the  claims  of  those  who  contend  for  the  introduction  of 
admirals  or  naval  experts  as  a  component  part  of  the  court  is 
greatly  overestimated.  If,  as  Monsieur  I^ege  of  the  German 
delegation,  concedes,  the  two  admirals  appointed  by  the  con- 
tending belligerents  should  neutralize  each  other,  it  might  be 
a  useful  and  interesting  contribution  by  belligerents  to  neutral- 
ity, but  would  it  really  do  any  good?  If  each  admiral,  sitting 
at  either  end  of  the  court,  is  to  neutralize  or  kill  the  other  off, 
why  have  them  at  all?  Will  it  not  simply  end  in  their  mutual 
slaughter  without  adding  any  new  life,  strength  or  vigor  to  the 
court?  Why  put  them  up  upon  such  an  exalted  bench  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  shooting  each  other  down? 

And  if,  as  Monsieur  de  Martens  of  the  Russian  delegation, 
has  insisted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  presence  in  the  tribunal 
of  experienced  admirals  or  learned  naval  experts,  without  whos*^ 
advice  and  concurrence  the  decisions  of  the  court  cannot  be 
reached,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  seats  upon  the 
exalted  bench  itself  and  will  not  chairs  placed  a  little  lower 
satisfy  all  the  necessities  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion? May  they  not  be  present,  not  absolutely  as  judges  to 
give  the  decision,  but  as  advisers  without  whose  full  advice  no 
oedaion  can  be  rendered?  No  one  would  claim  that  they  should 
be  present  as  expert  witnesses  to  be  examined  and  cross-exam- 
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ined.    But  they  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  as  skilled 
experts  with  the  same  authority  as  the  judges  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  and  to  collate  and   arrange  the 
proofs.     Would  it  not  also  be  entirely  practicable  to  admit , 
them  to  the  consultations  of  the  secret  chamber  of  the  judg 
and  to  provide  that  no  decision  should  be  rendered  until  they" 
bad  been  admitted  to  such  consultations  and  fully  maintained 
their  views?* 

The  residt  of  profound  and  illuminating  discussion  is  a  Per- 
manent Court, — pf?rmanent  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  need, 
to  be  constituted  for  each  case  or  war, — ready  to  meet  at  The  i 
Hague,  and  to  decide  impartially  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial 
responsibility  any  questions  of  maritime  law  properly  sub- 
mitted to  it.  This  is,  without  possibility  of  contradictioa, 
the  greatest  step  hitherto  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  legiti- j 
mate  interests  of  neutrals  and  of  neutral  projjerty. 

Without  discussing  ftirther  the  details  of  the  convention, 
which  are  of  value  for  the  present  purpose  only  as  they  explain 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  institution,  I  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  President  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress: 

A  further  agreement  of  the  first  importance  was  that  for  the 
creation  of   an    International  Prize  Court.     The  constitution,- 
organization  and  procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  were  provided  for^ 
in  detail.     Anyone  who  recalls  the  injustices  under  which  this 
country  suflFered  a^  a  neutral  power  during  the  early  part  ofthe 
last  century  can  not  fail  to  see  in  this  provision  for  an  Intcmv 
tional  Prize  Court  the  great  advance  which  the  world  is  makir 
towards  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice  in  pla 
of  simple  force.     Not  only  will  the  international  prize  court 
be  the  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  neutrals,  but  it  is  in 
itself  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  more  general  court  fo 
the  hearing  of  international  controversies  to  which  reference  ha 
just  been  made.     The  organization  and  action  of  such  a 
court  can  not  fail  to  accustom  the  different  countries  to 
submission  of  international  questions  to  the  decision  of  an  int 
national  tribunal,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  the  result 
of  such  submission  to  bring  about  a  general  agreement  upon  1 
enlargement  of  the  practice. 


'  La  Deuxit^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  First  i 
miHsioo,  Second  Sub-Commission,  3d  Session,  July  11,  1907. 
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It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Prize  is  but  an 
unconscious  imitation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  of  the  example  set  by  the  United  States,  which  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Prize  to  settle  the 
conflicts  of  decision  in  such  matters  arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  prize  courts  in  the  thirteen  original  States. 

The  broad  mind  of  Washington  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a 
central  authority  in  matters  of  prize,  and  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, dated  November  11,  1775;  from  his  headquarters  in 
Cambridge,  he  said: 


I        Should  not  a  court  be  established  by  authority  of  Congress, 
to  take  cognizance  of  prizes  made  by  the  Continental  vessels? 


Whatever  the  mode  is,  which  they  are  pleased  to  adopt,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  its  being  speedily  determined  on/ 

Congress,  on  November  25,  1775,  acted  by  recommending 
the  several  States  to  erect  prize  courts  and  vested  an  appeal 
in  Congress. 

That  in  ail  cases  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Congress, 
or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  for  the  trial  of 
appeals,  provided  the  appeal  be  demanded  within  five  days 
after  definitive  sentence,  and  such  appeal  be  lodged  with  the 
secretary  of  Congress  within  forty  days  afterwards,  and  provided 
the  party  appealing  shall  give  security  to  prosecute  the  said 
appeal  to  eflFect.  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  secretary  during 
the  recess  of  Congress,  then  the  said  appeal  to  be  lodged  in  Con- 
gress within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof.' 

On  learning  of  this  action,  Washington  wrote: 

The  resolves  relative  to  captures  made  by  Continental  armed 
vessels  only  want  a  court  established  for  trial  to  make  them 
complete.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  soon  done,  as  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  urge  it  often  to  Congress. 

*  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Spariu,  Illt  154,  155;  Essays  in  the  Con- 
ititutiona]  History  of  the  United  States,  ed.  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  p.  7. 
>  Jour.  Cong..  I,  184. 
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The  Congress  moved  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  January 
15,  1780,  that  the  court  was  established.  The  importance,  if 
not  the  immediate  necessity,  of  the  subject  was  recognized,  but 
it  seemed  proper  to  provide  for  the  court  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Article  9  dealt  with  the  subject  and  was 
agreed  upon  in  1777,  but  the  articles  as  a  whole  were  not 
ratified  until  March  1781.  Congress,  therefore,  established  the 
court  without  waiting  for  the  final  approval  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  moved  thereto  by  a  famous  controversy  be- 
tween Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  authorities.. 

In  September,  1778,  Gideon  Olmstead,  of  Connecticut,  and 
three  associates  were  captured  by  the  British  and  carried  to 
Jamaica,  where  they  were  put  on  board  the  sloop  Active,  bound 
for  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  supplies,  and  foreed  to  assist  in 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  They  rose  upon  the  master  and 
crew,  took  possession  of  the  sloop,  and  steered  for  Little  Egg 
Harbor.  When  in  sight  of  land  they  were  forcibly  taken  by 
the  armed  brig  Convention  which  belonged  to  PennsylvaniA, 
and  carried  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Active  was  libeled  u 
prize.  A  claim  was  also  made  by  the  captain  of  a  privateer 
cruising  in  concert  with  the  Convention.  The  case  was  tried 
in  the  State  Admiralty  Court  before  Judge  Ross  and  a  jury, 
under  an  act  which  provided  that  the  finding  of  facts  by  the 
jury  should  be  final,  without  reexamination  or  appeal.  The 
Connecticut  captors  were  awarded  but  a  fourth  of  the  prise,  the 
residue  being  divided  between  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Convention  and  the  privateer.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Appeals,  and,  after  a  full  argument,  the  action 
of  the  State  Court  was  reversed.  Judge  Ross  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  Congress,  insisting  that  the  verdict 
conclusive,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  an  injuno 
tion.  Issued  by  the  Congressional  Committee,  ordered  the  slo 
and  cargo  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  brought  into  Cou 
Thereupon  the  Committee  declared  that  they  were  unwillir 
to  resort  to  any  summary  proceedings  lest  consequences  migh 
ensue  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  but  firmlj 
declined  to  hear  any  other  appeals  until  their  authority  as  a 
court  of  last  resort  should  be  so  settled  as  to  give  full  effect 
to  their  decrees.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Congress  and  a 
spirited  declaration  entered  upon  its  journals  in  support  of  its 
authority,  based  upon  the  argument  that  control  by  Appeal 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  just  and  uniform  execution  of  the  law 
of  nationSi  and  that  it  would  be  an  absurditv  to  trust  such 
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matters  to  the  accidental  verdicts  of  juries  in  the  State  Courts. 
Conferences  were  held  between  Congressional  and  Legislative 
CoiDtnittees  with  little  effect,  and  so  far  as  the  rights  of  01m- 
stead  were  concerned,  the  decree  in  his  favor  remained  a  brutum 
fuLmen  until,  many  years  afterwards  he  secured  the  favorable 
interposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.* 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  recognized  the  ineflB- 
ciency  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies between  the  States  "concerning  boundary,  jurisdic- 
tion or  any  cause  whatsoever"  and  the  Federal  Court  of  appeals 
for  Prize  Cases,  and  established  a  Supreme  Court  in  which 
State  might  sue  State  for  causes  which,  if  arising  between 
sovereign  and  independent  States,  might  result  in  war. 

May  we  not  hope  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  forty-six  nations 
may  do  for  the  community  of  nations  what  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  does  and  has  done  for  forty-sLx  States? 


'  Carson's  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States*  pp.  53-54. 
V.  Judge  Petera,  5  Cranch,  llfi  (1S09). 


United  States 


Post  Scriptum.  The  Naval  Conference  at  London  adopted,  on  February 
26i  1909,  the  following  roev  based  upon  Mr.  Root's  propoAal  aa  printed  on 
p.  483,  supra. 

The  delegates  of  the  Powers  to  the  Naval  Conference,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  of  a  conHtitutioaal  character  which,  as  regards 
certain  States,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  in  its  present  form  of  the 
eonvention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  eighteenth  October,  1907,  for  the 
eatabUshment  of  an  International  Prise  Court,  agree  to  point  out  to  their 
respective  Governments  the  advantages  there  would  be  in  concluding  an 
airangeznGnt  under  which  such  Governments  would  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
posit of  their  ratifications  have  the  right  to  append  thereto  a  reservation 
to  the  effect  that  the  right  to  have  recourse  to  the  International  Prise 
Court  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  their  national  courts  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  direct  action  for  indemnity;  provided,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  ibis  reservation  shall  not  be  such  as  to  affect  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  said  convention  either  to  private  parties  or  to  their  Govemmenta, 
•nd  that  the  terms  of  the  reservation  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  subae- 
quent  understanding  among  the  Powers  signatories  to  the  said  convention. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  OPENING  OF  HOSTILITIES,  THE  L.\WS  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  WAR  ON  LAND,  THE  RIGHTS  AND 
DUTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  POWERS  AND  PERSONS 
IN  CASE  OF  WAR  ON  LAND 

The  origmal  call  of  the  First  Conference  laid  stress  upon  the 
increasing  burden  imposed  upon  nations  by  the  constant 
increase  in  military  and  naval  armament,  and,  while  it  did 
not  suggest  disarmament,  the  circular  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Conference  might  be  able  to  check  the  increase  of  arma-      _ 
ment,  and  by  conventional  agreement  limit  the  army  and  navj^H 
for  a  perioil  of  years,  forbid  the  employment  in   warfare  of 
certain  means  and  instrumentahties  previously  permitted  or 
likely  to  be  created  by  inventive  genius^  and  universally  intro- 
duced into  armies  and  navies.    The  revised   circular,   while 
denouncing  the  increase  of  armament  nevertheless  laid  stre»j| 
u})on  the  means  whereby  war  might  be  prevented  and  thuf^H 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Conference,     Public  opinion  eageriy 
seized  upon  the  first  circular  and  in  many  quarters  the  revised 
rescript  was  regarded  as  a  retreat  from  the  advanced  position 
taken  in  the  first  call.     But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  criticism 
is  wholly  correct,  because  by  the  second  circular  the  Confer- 
ence was  still  required  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  annamenU^H 
if  not  the  question  of  disannament,  and,  in  addition,  to  coo^l 
eider  the  means  whereby  international  conflicts  might  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means.     In  other  words,  the  purpoee  of 
the  Conference  was  twofold,  to  devise  if  possible  means  where- 
by the  increase  of  military  charges  and  expenditure  might  be 
checked  and  warfare  regulated,  where  it  could  not  be  abolished. 
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and  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  simple  and  adequate  machin- 
ery for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
success  of  the  Conference  in  the  second  heading  has  already 
been  considered:  it  remains  to  discuss  the  various  proposals 
made  and  the  conventions  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  land 
and  naval  warfare  by  the  First  and  Second  Conference.  An 
examination  of  these  various  instniments  shows  that  they  are 
twelve  in  number  including  a  signed  declaration  and  that  they 
fall  naturally  into  three  groups:  1,  three  conventions  relat- 
ing to  land  warfare;  2,  eight  conventions  regulating  naval 
warfare;  3,  a  signed  declaration  concerning  atrial  warfare, 
and  certain  recommendations  of  the  conferences  concerning 
land  and  naval  warfare  which  will  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  various  conventions  to  which  they  relate.  These 
conventions  will  be  considered,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Prize  Court,  already  discussed,  in  the  order  of  the  Final  Act. 

1.    The  Progress  of  Codification 

While  opinion  may  diflfer  as  to  the  value  of  the  conventions 
as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  international  law;  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
assembled  in  conference  undertook  seriously  ami  consciously 
the  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  in  order  to 
replace  confusion  by  precision,  so  that  by  defining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals^  war  shall  not  as  hereto- 
fore BOW  the  seeds  of  discord  which  may  ripen  into  future 
wars.  A  distinguished  writer  on  international  law,  Dr. 
Oppenheim,  the  present  WheweU  professor  of  international 
law  at  Cambridge,  outlines  in  the  following  paragraphs  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  movement  for  codification 
which  culminated  in  the  First  Conference: 

The  lack  of  precision  which  is  natural  to  the  majority  of 
the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  on  account  of  its  slow  and  grad- 
ual growth  has  created  a  movement  for  its  codification.  The 
idea  of  a  codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its  totality  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  Bentham  who 
firet  suggested  such  a  codification.  He  did  not,  however,  pro- 
pose codification  of  the  positive  existing  Law  of  Nations,  but 
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thought  of  a  Utopian  International  Law  which  could  be  the 
basis  of  an  everlasting  peace  between  the  civilized  States.' 

Another  Utopian  project  is  due  to  the  French  Convention, 
which  resolved  in  1792  to  create  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Nations  as  a  pendant  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Mankind  of  1789.  For  this  purpose  the  Abb6  Gr^goire  was 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  such  a  declaration.  In  1795,  Abb^ 
Gr^goire  produced  a  draft  of  twenty-one  articles,  which,  how- 
ever, were  rejected  by  the  Convention,  and  the  matter  dropped.' 

It  was  not  before  1861  that  a  real  attempt  was  made  to 
show  the  possibility  of  a  codification.  This  was  done  by  an 
Austrian  jurist,  Alfons  von  Doinin-Petruch^vecz,  who  published 
in  that  year  at  Leipzig  a  Prdcis  d*un  Code  de  Droit  Interna- 
tional. 

In  1862,  the  Russian  Professor  Katschenowsky  brought  an 
essay  before  the  Juridical  Society  of  London  (Papers  II,  1S63), 
arguing  the  necessity  of  a  codification  of  International  Law. 

In  1863,  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  of  the  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  drafted  the  Laws  of  War  in  a  body  of  rules  which  the 
United  States  published  during  the  Civil  War  for  the  guidance 
of  her  army. 

In  1868,  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  interpreter  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  published  Das  moderne  V6lkerrecht  der  civile- 
irten  Staatenals  Rechtsbuch  dargestelJt.  This  draft  code  has 
been  translated  into  the  French,  Greek,  Spanish  and  Russian 
languages,  and  the  Chinese  Government  produced  an  official  Chi- 
nese translation  as  a  guide  for  Chinese  officiab. 

In  1S72,  the  great  Italian  politician  and  jurist,  Mancini^^J 
raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  codification  of  the  Law  of  Natioof^H 
in  his  able  essay,  Vocazione  del  nostro  secolo  per  la  riforma  c 
codificazione  del  diritto  delle  genti. 

Likewise  in  1872  appeared  at  New  York,  David  Dudley 
Field's  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code. 

In  1873  the  Institute  of  International  Law  was  founded  ai 
Ghent  in  Belgium.    This  association  of  jurists  of  all  nations 
meets  periodically,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  drafts  c 
cerning  various  parts  of  International  Law,  and  in  especial  i 
Draft  Code  of  the  Law  of  War  on  Land  (1880). 

Likewise  in  1873  was  founded  the  Association  for  the  Reft 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  also  meets  pcri< 
ically  and  which  styles  itself  now  the  International  Law 
ciation. 

>S©o  Bentham'fl  Works,  ed.  Bowring,  VIII,  p.  637;  Nys.  in  The  Uw 
Qimrterly  Review.  XI.  (1885),  p.  225. 

'See  Hivier'B   Droit  des  (leoA,  I,  p.  40,  where  the  full  text  of  th«i|j 
:weQty-oDC  articles  is  given.    They  do  oot  contain  a  r«Al  code,  but  i 
principles  only. 
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In  1874  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  assembling  an  international  conference  at  Brussels 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  draft  code  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
concerning  land  warfare.  At  this  conference  jurists,  diplomat- 
iata,  and  military  men  were  united  as  delegates  of  the  invited 
States,  and  they  agreed  upon  a  body  of  sixty  articles  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Brussels.  But  the  Powers 
have  never  ratified  these  articles. 

In  1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law  published  its  Manuel 
des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  Terre. 

I  In  1890  the  Italian  jurist  Fiore  published  his  II  diritto  in- 
ternazionale  codificato  e  sua  sanzione  giuridica/  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1898. 

At  the  end   of   the  nineteenth   century  the  so-called  Peace 

I  Conference  at  The  Hague,  convened  on  the  personal  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  Nicho!a«*  II  of  Russia,  has  shown  the  possibility 
that  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations  may  well  be  codified.  Apart 
from  three  Declarations  of  minor  value  and  of  the  Convention 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval 
warfare,  this  Conference  has  succeeded  in  producing  two  im- 
portant conventions  which  may  well  be  called  codes — namely. 
first,  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  and,  secondly,  the  Convention  with  Respect  to  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land.  Whereas  the  future  will 
still  have  to  show  whether  the  first-named  convention  will  be 
of  great  practical  importance,  there  can,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
be  denied  the  great  practical  value  of  the  second-named  con- 
vention. Although  the  latter  contains  many  gaps,  which  must 
be  filled  up  by  the  customary  Law  of  Nations,  and  although  it 
is  in  no  way  a  masterpiece  of  codification,  it  represents  a  model, 
the  very  existence  of  which  teaches  that  codification  of  parts 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  practicable^  provided  the  Powers  are 

\  seriously  inclined  to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  has  therefore  made  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  International  Law. 

Shortly  after  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  the  United  States 
of  America  took  a  step  with  regard  to  sea  warfare  similar  to  that 
taken  by  her  in  1863  with  regard  to  land  warfare.  She  pub- 
lished on  June  27,  1900,  a  body  of  rules  for  the  use  of  her  navy 
under  the  title  The  Laws  and  Usages  of  War  at  Sea — the 
so-called  United  States  Naval  War  Code.'     This  code,  which 

*  It  will  be  obBerved  that  by  the  inBtnictiona  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
American  delegatioa  was  directed  to  present  the  so-called  United  States 
Naval  War  Code  of  June  27,  IfKX).  aa  the  basis  of  discussion  and  model  of 
a  Hague  convention  on  the  subject.  The  inabilityof  the  Conference  to  agree 
upon  many  matters  included  in  the  naval  war  code  showed  that  the  subject 
did  not  seem  ripe  for  codification  and  the  American  delegation  requested 
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was  drafted  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Stockton,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  contains  fifty-five  articles  which  are  divided  into 
nine  sections  under  the  following  titles:  Hostilities;  Belligerents; 
Belligerent  and  Neutral  Vessels;  Hospital  Ships — the  Ship- 
wrecked, Sick,  and  Wounded;  The  Exercise  of  the  Right  of 
Search;  Contraband  of  War;  Blockade;  The  Sending  in  of 
Prizes;  Armistice,  Truce,  and  Capitulations,  and  Violations  of 
Laws  of  War.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  American  code  will 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  movement  for  a  Naval  War  C-ode  to 
be  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  Powers,  similar  to  the  Hague 
RegulationH  concerning  land  warfare.' 

Passing  now  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  land  warfare,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  subject  ie  dealt  with  in  three  conventions: 
1,  the  convention  relating  to  the  opening  of  hostilities;  2,  the 
convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare, 
with  an  annex  in  the  form  of  regulations;  3,  the  convention 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persona 
in  case  of  land  warfare.     Of  each  of  these  in  turn : 


2.    The  Opening  of  Hostilities 

It  ie  needless  to  state  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  & 
very  serious  matter;  for  it  converts  peaceful  subjects  and  citi- 
zens into  enemies,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ends  all  non-hostile  relations  between  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  belligerent  States.'  It  abrogates  or  suspends 
treaties  of  certain  kinds,  and  it  taxes  neutrals  with  burdens 
heavy  to  bear ;  for  it  deprives  them  of  their  right  peaceably  to 
pursue  industry  and  commerce,  and  interferes  with  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  business  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  determine  when  this  hostile  relation 
begins,  not  so  much  in  the  interest**  of  belligerents  because  they 
have  caused  the  outbreak  of  war  and  thus  subject  themselves 

&nd  received  permission  not  to  present  the  code.  The  discussions  of  th« 
Conference  show  the  difBculty  of  reaching  an  agreement  in  naval  warfare 
where  nations  are  animated  by  the  desire  to  secure  international  recog- 
nition of  their  usages  and  customs  rather  than  by  mutual  renunciation  ami 
conciliation  to  adopt  a  code  in  the  interest  of  the  community  of  nations. 

*  Oppcnheim'a  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  35. 

'  For  a  careful  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  effect  of  war  oo  tnda. 
Me  Kerahaw  y.  Kolaey,  100  Maasachuaetta  Reporu,  Ml  (186&). 
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to  its  pains  and  penalties,  but  ia  the  interest  of  neutrals;  for 
I  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  strangers  to  the  controversy  who 
by  good  offices  and  mediation  may  have  sought  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war  sJioiild  be  taxed  with  onerous  duties  and  pnnal- 
ized  for  a  violation,  in  ignorance  it  may  be,  of  a  ^ftatus  of  war, 
which  they  could  not  prevent.  Reason  and  humanity  there- 
fore conspire  to  determine  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  in  advance 
the  moment  when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  disturbed,  as  the 
rights  of  lielliKerents  force  innocent  and  uuotTendiog  neutrals 
to  renounce  their  rights  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
warring  factions. 
I  It  is  useless  to  consider  the  history  of  the  practice  of  nations, 
F  because  nations  in  the  matter  of  war  have  been  a  law  unto 
themselves  and  have  exercised  their  sovereign  right  to  declare 
and  wage  war  according  to  their  pleasure  and  convenience. 
It  may  be  said  further  that  war  is  a  status  and  provable  as 
I  such,  whether  it  be  evidenced  by  a  declaration  fixing  the  date 
or  whether  without  dpclaration  it  dates  from  the  first  hostile 
act,  or  finally  whether  it  he  notified  to  neutrals  by  a  simple 
statement  of  its  existence.* 


'  Id  deciding  the  Panama.  Locke,  J.,  said:  "The  Panama  sailed  from 
New  York  before  the  21st  of  April,  1S98.  and  was  upon  the  high  rte&R  at  that 
time  and  at  the  time  of  capture.    The  fact  that  there  had  been  no  formal 

[  procUunatioD  or  declaration  of  war  before  she  had  sailed  or  at  the  time  she 
was  captured,  or  that  she  had  at  a  recent  date  left  a  port  of  the  TTnited 
States,  cannot  be  considered  aa  exempting  her  from  the  liability  of  an 
Mkcmy's  property  to  capture,  unless  coming  directly  within  the  language 
of  the  President's  proclamation.  The  practice  of  a  formal  proclamation 
before  recog;aising  an  existing  war  and  capturing  enemy's  property  has 
fallen  into  disuse  in  modem  times,  and  actual  hostilities  may  determine 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  war^  although  no  proclamation  may 
have  been  issued,  no  declaration  made  or  no  action  of  the  legislative  de- 
portment of  the  government  had.  This  date  has  been  declared  by  theactof 
Congreai  of  April  25, 1S9S,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
next  day  to  have  been  April  21,  1898,  including  that  day,  so  that  any  Span- 
ish property  afloat,  captured  from  that  time,  became  liable  to  condemna- 
tion unices  exempt  by  the  executive  proclamation." — The  Panama  87  Fed- 
eral Reporter,  927,  933  (1898).  Affirmed  on  Appeal.  The  Panain:i.  176 
U.  S.  .S35(1899). 

For  a  list  of  wars  begun  without    formal  declaration,  see  American 

.Journal  of  International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  II.  pp.  57-62. 
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The  question  whether  a  nation  determined  to  make  war 
ia  obliged  to  notify  its  adversary  before  beginnings  hcwtilities. 
has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  given  birth  not  only 
to  long  theoretical  discussions  but  to  frequent  and  bitter  contro- 
versies between  the  belligerents.  From  the  point  of  view  which 
we  must  assume  here,  it  would  be  as  vain  to  seek  what  has  been 
the  actual  practice  in  the  various  wars  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  as  it  would  be  to  determine  if  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  according  to  the  positive  law  of  nations,  a  law  upon 
this  subject.  We  need  only  ask  ourselves  if  a  law  should  be 
enacted  and  in  what  terms.^ 

In  framing  any  general  rule  two  points  of  view  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  firsts  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  belligerents, 
who  in  all  probability  are  prepared  for  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
look  forward  to  its  declaration;  and  second,  the  notification  to 
neutral  States  in  order  that  they  may  inform  their  citizens  and 
subjects  and  by  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  warn  them  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  by  international  law.  Tlese 
two  matters,  although  connected,  arc  nevertheless  distinct: 
because  the  declaration  of  war  creates  a  hostile  relation  b-- 
tween  nation  and  nation,  whereas  the  notification  to  neutnls 
informs  them  that  the  status  created  by  war  exists.  Citizen? 
or  subjects  of  a  nation  are  bound  by  the  act  of  the  soverei^ 
power,  and  their  rights  and  duties  are  measured  by  a  dcclaiBr 
tion  emanating  from  the  constituted  authority.  The  neutral 
on  the  contrary  has  no  connection  with  the  war,  and  is  not  a 
party  to  its  declaration.  The  act  of  the  belligerent  is  a  uni- 
lateral act  as  far  as  the  neutral  is  concerned,  and  he  should  not 
be  taxed  with  the  duties  of  neutrality  before  definite,  precis** 


*  M.  Renault's  Report  to  the  Conference,  La  T)euxi^me  Conf^renee  loi«r 
nationale  dc  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et  DocumentSi  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 

For  the  discussion  in  Commission,  see  1^  DeuxiJ^mc  Conf^rcaoe  lalB^ 
nationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  111.  pp.  105H79. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  consider  this  subject  in  detail  is  referred  lo 
Col.  Maurice's  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War  from  1700  to  187D 
(1883):  Maurel's  Declaration  de  Guerre  (1907):  De  BaiUeul's  Hostaitias 
■ans  Declaration  de  Guerre  (1907).  The  two  French  treatia*  tnmtain  elal^ 
orate  bibliographies. 

Hall's  International  Law  (5th  ed.).  pp.  377-385.  containt  an  admirabto 
brief  history  of  the  practice  of  nations. 
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and,  if  possible,  official  information  be  given  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war.  The  convention  therefore  is  divided  into  two 
articles,  the  first  dealing  with  the  declaration  of  war  between 
belligerents;  and  the  second  prescribing  the  information  to  be 
given  to  neutrals  from  the  receipt  of  which  neutral  responsibil- 
ity begins. 

The  first  article  therefore  provides  that 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  that  hostilities  between 
themselves  must  not  commence  without  previous  and  explicit 
warning,  in  the  form  either  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of  war 
or  of  an  ultimatum  with  conditional  declaration  of  war. 

An  analysis  of  its  wording  shows  that  the  Powers  recognize 
the  duty  as  existing  rather  than  created;  that  war  should  not 
commence  without  previous  and  explicit  warning; and  that  this 
notice  should  take  the  form  either  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of 
war  or  of  an  ultimatum  with  conditional  declaration  of  war. 
In  other  words,  the  declaration  may  be  of  two  kinds,  cither 
absolute,  in  which  case  the  war  dates  from  the  declaration^ 
or  conditional,  in  which  case  the  war  commences  either  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  ultimatum,  or  upon  the 
failure  to  perform  an  act  or  duty  within  the  time  specified-  It 
is  absolute  in  the  sense  that  the  date  specified  in  the  declara- 
tion creates  the  hostile  relation;  it  is  conditional  in  the  sense 
that  the  performance  of  the  act  or  duty  removes  the  cause  of 
the  war  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  arms. 

Various  attempts  were  made  at  the  Conference  to  prescribe 
a  time  after  the  issue  of  the  declaration  and  before  which 
actual  hostilities  might  take  place;  but  the  Powers  felt  that  a 
preliminary  declaration  of  war  imposed  a  sufficient  limit  upon 
their  sovereign  powers  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  restrain 
themselves  from  acts  of  hostility  for  any  time  after  they  had 
determined  to  resort  to  arms.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  decla- 
ration and  the  ultimatum  require  a  statement  of  the  reason  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  a  perfect 
justification  may  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  pros- 
pective belligerents. 


♦  '  <-   '  ; 


ESSK 
u-::i    -LLi^    ^-^  t_~j  ^  r^^fch^d: 

*„',.•,    .-  .*.  .-  ':.-A:.y  ^'-r^l'J^hr^d  zh^  iberwrr^  in  faci  awue 

77j':  '^y^r.vfr.t.or.  '::'ral.?  -Aith  international — that  is  extenul 
ftff  'ji>.t;n^ji?h'-d  fro::,  national  or  internal  war;  for  it  is  not 
to  fy;  projojxri^  that  th^-  Powers  assumed  the  duty  of  notifyii^ 
provinces  or  States,  about  to  appeal  to  arms,  of  the  sUtus  of 
war.  The  declaration  does  not  apply  to  civil  war,  which  ez^ 
but  cai         -^dl  be  declared. 

A'  ly  Mr.  Justice  Grier  in  The  Prize  Cases:' 

Ie636,  665,  etaeq.  (1862). 
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The  parties  belligerent  in  a  public  war  are  independent  nations. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  war,  that  both  parties 
should  be  acknowledged  as  independent  nations  or  sovereign 
states.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims 
sovereign  rights  as  against  the  other.  Insurrection  again>t 
a  government  may  or  may  not  culminate  in  an  organized  rebel- 
lion, but  a  civil  war  always  by  insurrection  against  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Government.  A  civil  war  is  never  solemnly 
declared;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents — the  number,  power, 
and  organization  of  the  persona  who  originate  and  carry  it  on. 
When  the  Party  in  rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile  manner 
a  certain  portion  of  territory;  have  declared  their  independence; 
have  cast  off  their  allegiance;  have  organized  armies;  have  com- 
menced hostilities  against  theu'  former  sovereign,  the  world 
acknowledges  them  as  belligerents,  and  the  contest  is  a  war; 
they  claim  to  be  in  arms  to  establish  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, in  order  to  become  a  sovereign  state,  while  the  sovereign 
party  treats  them  as  insurgents  and  rebels  who  owe  allegiance, 
and  who  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their  treason. 

As  a  civil  war  is  never  publicly  proclsuraed  conomijie  against 
insurgents,  its  actual  existence  is  a  fact  in  our  domestic  history 
which  the  court  is  bound  to  notice  and  to  know.  The  true  teat 
of  its  existence,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  the  pages  of  the  com- 
mon law.  may  be  thus  summarily  stated:  "When  the  regular 
course  of  justice  is  interrupted  by  revolt,  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, so  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  cannot  be  kept  open,  civil 
war  exists  and  hostilities  may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing 
as  if  those  opposing  the  Government  were  foreign  enemies 
invading  the  land." 

By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
a  national  or  foreign  war.  It  can  not  declare  war  against  a 
State,  or  any  number  of  States  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution.' 


}  '  For  the  beginmng  and  eading  of  the  Civil  Wax  id  the  different  states 

of  the  union,  see  The  Protector.  12  Wall.  700  (1871);  Brown  v.  Hialta.  15 
Ibid.,  177  (1872);  Ad^er  v.  Alston,  Ibid.,  555  (1872);  Bateeville  Institute 
V.  Kauffman.  18  Ibid..  161  (1873). 

The  following  passage  from  a  well-known  case  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
not  without  interest  to  the  Americans  as  showing  the  action  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  colonies: 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  statute  (16  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  1776) 
declared  that  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  people  of  Virginia 
j  and  the  twelve  other  colonies  found  and  taken  on  the  high  seas  should 
I  be  liable  to  seixure  and  confiscation  as  the  property  of  open  enemies,  and 
that  the  marines  and  crew  should  be  taken  and  considered  as  having  vol- 
untarily entered  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
kiUing  and  destroying  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Americans  before 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  convention  is  very  modest, 
for  it  leaves  the  Powers  free  to  declare  war  at  their  pleasure, 
provided  only  that  the  pretext  be  capable  of  formulation. 
But  it  does  in  no  uncertain  measure  safeguard  the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  specifies  the  exact  time  at  which  they  are  to  be 
taxed  with  responsibility.  In  so  far,  it  is  a  positive  gain  and 
therefore  worthy  of  commendation.  It  will  be  noted  thai 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  limited  to  Contracting 
Powers. 

The  convention  does  not  change  the  nature  of  war  and  its 
declaration  by  the  United  States,  for  it  is  provided  by  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war 
(Article  I,  section  8,  clausclO).  The  President  is  not  author- 
ized by  the  convention  to  declare  war,  for  this  is  a  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  Congress;  but  it  does  bind  the  President 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  to  communicate  the 
declaration  not  merely  to  the  belligerent  but  to  neutral  powers. 
The  declaration  of  war  is  properly  regarded  as  a  national  act 
and  to  be  valid  must  be  declared  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  Contracting  States.  The  international 
effect  of  the  war,  however,  dates  from  the  communication 
of  the  declaration  and  its  notification  to  the  neutral  powers. 

3.    The  Convention  Respectinq  the  Laws  and  Customs 
OF  War  on  Land 

It  may  seem  strange  that  at  a  peace  conference  so  much  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  warfare  on  land 
and  warfare  on  sea,  and  that  so  many  conventions  agreed  to 
by  the  Conference  and  proposed  to  the  various  powers  for 
ratification  should  deal  with  the  subject  of  land  and  naval 
warfare.     This   fact   seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,    for 


the  passing  of  the  act  was  just   and  lawful. — Per  Chase,  J.,  in  Ware  ▼• 
Hylton.  3  Dallas,  199. 328  (1796). 

President  Lincola'a  proclamatioQ  of  April  19,  1801,  declaring  a  blockade 
of  the  coasts  of  the  acceding  states  was  in  effect  recognition  of  the  belUc*>j 
erency  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  On 
Britain,  May  14,  1861,  was  justified  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact. 
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although  the  First  Conference  was  not  officially  designated  a 
pe-ace  conference,  it  was  by  general  consent  referred  to  as 
such,  and  the  Second  Conference  adopted  the  name  long  in 
advance.  The  fact  that  the  peace  conferences  have  dealt 
so  largely  with  warfare  has  discouraged  the  pacifists,  who 
believe  that  these  conferences,  peaceful  in  their  origin,  should 
meet  to  discuss  merely  the  means  by  which  peace  may  be 
preserved,  and  if  broken,  restored.  That  would  be  an  idcfti 
Conference,  but  we  do  not  live  in  an  ideal  world.  We  live  in  a 
world  in  which  war  has  frequently  been  the  rule  and  peace  the 
exception.  To  be  of  practical  importance,  therefore,  the  labors 
of  the  Conference  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  present,  and  by  minimizing  the  hardship  incident 
to  warfare,  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  resort  to  arras 
will  not  be  so  frequent  or  seemingly  so  necessaiy. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  war  should  be  divested  of  its  unnecessary 
hardships,  for  it  is  barbarous  enough  at  best.  It  is  not  only 
advisable  but  necessary  to  minimize  in  advance  its  dangers 
and  by  a  codification  to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  its 
rules  and  regulations.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  ameliora- 
tion of  warfare  does  not  produce  practical  good;  that  the  more 
barbarous  the  proceedings  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  a 
resort  to  war.  If  that  were  so  the  savage  state  of  man  should 
indeed  be  the  ideal  one.  If  that  were  so  the  brutality  and 
license  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  should  be  the  halcyon  period 
to  which  the  reformer  should  turn  his  gaze.*    The  poisoning  of 

*  Until  very  recent  timefi  there  is  great  ground  for  distrusting  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  which  purport  to  represent  the  amount  of  slaughter  at 
battles  and  sieges.  It  ia  aaid,  however,  that  the  population  of  Magdeburg, 
which  was  taken  by  storm,  waa  reduced  from  25,000  to  2700.  The  siege 
ta  described  by  an  English  eyewitness,  whoso  account  of  it,  generally 
regarded  as  authentic,  constitutes  those  "Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier"  which  are 
gaoeraUy  embodied  in  the  works  of  Defoe.  The  writer  states  that  out  of 
25.000  men,  and  some  said  30,000,  there  was  not  after  the  storm  a  soul  to 
be  aeea  alive  till  the  Hamea  drove  those  that  were  htd  in  vaults  and  secret 
places  to  seek  death  in  the  streets  rather  than  perish  in  the  fire.  Of  these 
miserable  creatures  too  some  were  killed  by  the  fierce  soldiers,  but  at  last 
they  saved  the  lives  of  such  as  came  out  of  their  ceUars  and  holes,  and  so 
about  2000  poor  desperate  creatures  were  left.  There  was  little  shooting. 
The  execution  was  all  cutting  of  throats  and  mere  house  murders.     Later 
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Streams,  the  taking  of  towns  by  assault,  the  massacre  of  pri^ 
oners,  the  violation  of  the  innocent,  should  therefore  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  and  not  condemned.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  mere  fear  of  danger  does  not  deter,  just  as  we 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not  prevent  crime.  Sir 
as  it  may  seem,  we  also  know  that  severe  punishment  ii 
of  preventing  crime  leads  to  its  increase.  When  all  offenses  i 
punished  by  excessive  or  by  capital  punishment,  there  is  no] 
check  upon  the  criminal  who  has  committed  a  small  offe 
to  keep  him  from  committing  a  larger  one,  because  he  is ; 
deterred  by  the  punishment  which  in  each  case  is  equally 
great.  If  the  danger  of  war  and  the  severity  of  warfare  do 
not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war^  it  is  nevertheless  humanitarian 
to  free  it  from  suffering  as  far  as  possible.  The  Red  Cross  Con- 
vention of  1864,  and  the  additional  Articles  of  1868,  while  they 
seem  to  legitimatize  warfare,  are  eminently  humanitarian  in 
their  nature  and  effect,  and  even  the  most  enlightened  who 
condemn  warfare  look  upon  these  conventions  as  marking 
great  progress.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view  that 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  convention  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powere,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  it 
is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land^  and  with  the  deeper  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  subject  itself  at  all.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  appeal 
be  to  reason  before  the  s^^'ord  is  drawn,  rather  than  after  the 
sword  has  performed  its  bloody  mission;  but  we  live  in  a  irorid 
of  reality,  and  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  that  fact. 

kiitoncal  informatiou  tends  od  the  whole  to  relieve  the  memory  of  OouBt 
Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  besiegers,  from  the  inf&my  which  has  hitherto 
attached  to  it;  but  all  aiegea  in  that  day  were  to  the  laat  degree  homictdal, 
and  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  peculiar  ferocity  of  the  acMerj 
after  the  capture  of  a  town  by  storm  was  due  to  the  Tartars,  who  had  twice 
overrun  what  were  then  the  moat  fertile  and  civiUzeii  portions  of  th«  workit 
and  who  never  gpared  the  population  of  the  town  which  had  resisted  them. 
They  appear  to  have  considered  that  every  stratagem  and  every  dcgnt 
of  bad  faith  was  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  gamsoa  to 
surrender,  but  in  the  long  rtm  they  never  spared  any  man.  Nor  hava  the 
countries  in  which  these  massacres  took  plaoe  ever  wholly  recoverod  ffOS 
them.— Sir  Henry  S.  Maine's  International  Law  (18SS),  pp.  12^-125. 


The  project  upon  which  the  codification  of  1899  and  the 
revised  convention  of  1907  concerning  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land  is  based,  ia  the  reflation  issued  in  the  year  1863 
by  President  Lincoln  for  the  goveniment  of  armies  in  the  field. 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  by  birth  a  Gi^rman,  by  preference  an 
American,  a  man  who  had  had  a  long  and  varied  career,  serv- 
ing as  a  private  soldier  upon  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  later 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  going  to  Greece,  for  many  years  an 
expounder  of  political  science  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  finally  professor  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Both  by  early  training  and  by  a  lifetime's  experience, 
he  was  qualified  to  codify  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 
And  this  little  pamphlet  prepared  by  him,  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln^  and  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  armies, 
became  at  once  a  recognized  text-book.  It  was,  I  might  say, 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  codify  a  branch  of  international 
law.  It  served  as  an  impetus  to  Professor  Bluntschli  who  pre- 
pared in  the  year  1868  his  codification  of  international  law.' 

In  1874  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  at  Brussels  called  for  the  f>urpose  of  codifying 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war.'  The  Conference  dmfted  a 
series  of  rules  and  regulations  dealing  with  land  warfare,  but 
its  declaration  was  not  ratified  by  the  Powers.      In  the  year 


'  In  the  letter  to  Dr.  Lieber  which  forms  the  preface  to  The  Modem  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Civilised  Estates  in  the  form  of  a  Code,  Bluntschli  says: 

"Ihr  glQcklicher  Gedanke,  der  amerikanischen  Annee  ein  kurz  gefasstra 
Kriegsreoht  als  Instruction  inB  Feld  mitsugeben,  und  mit  den  Mahnungen 
det  ReohU  die  wilden  Leidenschaften  dea  KriegGS  mflglichst  su  zohmen, 
bat  tnich  xuerst  su  dem  Vorsatze  angeregt,  die  GrundzQge  des  modemeo 
V6Ucerrecht«  in  Form  eines  Rechtsbuchs  darsustellen  und  Ihre  Briefe  haben 
tnicb  ermutbigt,  dieees  Wagni^is  durchzufuhren/' 

Am  might  be  expected  from  the  preface.  Dr.  Lieber*8  Instructions  are 
referred  to  in  the  text  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  book. 

'  Of  the  importance  and  influence  of  Lieber'a  Instructions,  Professor  Ny« 
has  the  following  to  say: 

"Or.  ce!9  IfutructioTu  ont  6t6  copi6es  par  un  grand  nombre  d'Etats,  leurs 
di^MMitions  principales  figurent  dans  le  ProjH  dune  diclaraiion  inUrna- 
UantUt  concernant  Ua  hit  et  cotUumes  de  la  guerre,  qui  a  6t6  adopts  dans  la 
Conference  de  Bruxelles  de  juillet-aoAt  1874,  dans  le  Afanuel  de$  loia  d* 
la  guerrt  fur  terrt  T€6ig6  par  Tlnatitut  de  droit  international  en  1880»  enfin 
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1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  session  in 
Oxford  prepared  a  very  careful  and  a  very  conscientious 
codification  of  land  warfare  based  upon  Dr.  Lieber's  code, 
as  well  as  upon  the  labors  of  the  Conference  at  Brussels. 
The  Oxford  Manual,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  excellent  codification  of  the  law  of  warfare,  was  the  work 
of  a  private  body.  When  published  it  won  instant  approval 
although  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  governments.  Therefore,  in 
1899  when  the  Fi  rst  Hague  Conference  met  there  were  three  proj- 
ects before  it,  for  its  consideration  and  guidance:  the  firet  being 
the  codification  of  Dr.  Lieber  recognized  and  enforced  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  I  might  likewise  say,  used  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  France  and  Germany  in  the  War  of  1870;  the  Brussels 

dana  le  RigUment  concernaTU  let  lots  et  coutumes  de  ta  guerrt  tntr  Unt 
adopU  h.  la  Haye  en  1899.  Dans  le  processus  d'acceptation  et  d'adapia- 
tion,  TEurope  ne  s'est  paa  pr^oeup^e  du  fait  qu'il  s'agiasait,  en  definitive, 
de  i^gle  d^or^t^es  pour  une  guerre  qui  £tait  envisag^e  dans  un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  ses  directions  comme  une  guerre  civile;  elle  a  surtout  conaid^i^, 
l'tt5UVTe  am^ricaine  comme  une  ceuvre  emprelnte  de  sentimentsd'bumamti 
faisant  la  part  de  la  cruaut^  aussi  restreinte  que  possible;  elle  s'eBtrallite 
h  des  concepting  gdndrcusos;  elle  a  mdme  ajout^j  kcc  que  lea  di^KMitioDs 
aviiient  d'humain 

"  M.  Fr^d^ric  de  Martens,  dont  la  part  de  coUaboration  dana  rocuvre  de 
la  conference  de  Bruxelles  de  1874,  et  dans  celle  de  la  conference  de  U 
Haye  de  1890  [et  de  1907]  a  ^t^  si  considerable,  faisait,  en  1874,  le  plus 
grand  eioge  du  r^glement  americain.  'Ainsi,  dcrivait-il,  c'est  aux  £iati 
Unis  de  I'Amerique  du  Nord  et  au  president  Lincoln,  qu'apparticnt  llioa- 
neur  d'avoir  pris  I'lnitiative  de  definir  avec  precision  les  usages  et  lea  lois 
de  la  guerre.  Cette  premiere  tentative  officielle  do  codifier  les  usages  de  Is 
guerre  et  de  rdsumer  dans  un  code  les  regies  obligatoiros  pour  les  troupet, 
a  notablement  contribue  &  prater  un  caract^re  dliumanite  k  la  conduile 
des  £tats  du  Nord  dans  le  cours  de  cette  guerre.  MalhcurcuaemeQi,  mal- 
gre  I'utilite  pratique  incalculable  des  dispositions  prises  par  Lincoln^  sod 
example  n'  a  pas  ete  suivi,  jusqu'  jl  present,  par  aucun  des  gouverocnMaU 
europeens.*  L'impulsion  etant  donnee;  on  sait  le  reste." — Revue  de  droit 
Internationale  et  de  legislation  comparee  (1902),  2d  atrittt  VoL  IV.  pp 
6S5-6S6. 

For  the  list  of  countries  which  have  followed  Lieber's  instructioas,  and 
for  another  foreign  though  less  favorable  appreciation  of  Lieber,  see  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Erskine  Holland's  admirable  tittle  book  on  The  Laws  of  War 
on  Land  (1908),  pp.  71-73.— "The Code,"  aays  Profeasor  Holland,  **i»  not 
well  arranged,  and  its  rules  are  in  some  respects  more  severe  Ibao  thoM 
which  would  be  enforced  in  &  war  between  two  independent  statot." 
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Convention  of  1874,  which  was  not  ratified;  and  the  private 
codification  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  The  con- 
ference acknowledged  this  heavy  debt  in  the  preamble  to  the 
conventions,  the  exact  te?rt;  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Inspired  by  these  views  which  are  enjoined  at  the  present 
day,  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  in  1874,  by  a  wise  and  generous  foresight; 

[The  contracting  powers]  Have,  in  tliis  spirit,  adopted  a  great 
number  of  provisions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  define  and  govern 
the  usages  of  war  on  land. 


In  1907  the  preamble  is  preserved  with  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations : 

Seeing  that,  while  seeking  means  to  preserve  peace  and  pre- 
vent armed  conflicts  between  nations,  it  Is  likewise  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  case  where  the  appeal  to  arms  has  been 
brought  about  by  events  which  their  care  was  unable  to  avert; 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  serve,  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  ever  progressive  needs  of 
civilization; 

Thinking  it  important,  with  this  object,  to  revise  the  general 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  either  with  a  view  to  defining  them 
with  greater  precision  or  to  confining  them  within  auch  limits 
as  would  mitigate  their  severity  as  far  as  possible; 

[The  contracting  parties]  Have  deemed  it  necessary  to  complete 
and  explain  in  certain  particulars  the  work  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  which,  following  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874, 
and  inspired  by  the  ideas  dictated  by  a  wise  and  generous  fore- 
thought, adopted  provisions  intended  to  define  and  govern  the 
usages  of  war  on  land. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  these 
provisions,  the  wording  of  which  has  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  war,  as  far  as  military  retjuirements 
permit,  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  ofconductforthe 
beUigerents  in  their  mutual  relations  and  in  their  relations  with 
the  inhabitants. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  found  possible  at  present  to  concert 
regulations  covering  all  the  circumstances  which  arise  in  prac- 
tice; 

On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  clearly  do 
not  intend  that  unforeseen  cases  should,  in  the  absence  of  a  writ- 
ten undertaking,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  military 
commanders. 
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Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  has  been  tasued. 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  that, 
in  cases  not  included  in  the  Regulations  adopted  by  them,  the 
inhabitants  and  the  belligerents  remwn  under  the  protection 
and  the  rule  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  result 
from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  the  public  conscience. 

They  declare  that  it  is  in  this  sense  especially  that  Articles  I 
anfi  II  of  the  Regulations  adopted  must  be  understood. 

The  convention,  it  may  be  said,  is  composed  of  two  parts; 
the  first  is  general  in  its  nature;  the  second  consist  of  an 
annex,  which  contains  the  regulations  respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land.  There  are  two  articles  of  the  convexi- 
tion  proper  which  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  relatea 
to  the  duty  undertaken  by  the  States  to  publish  instructions 
in  conformity  with  the  Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
land  forces  (Article  1):  the  second  contains  a  provision  that 
a  party  violating  the  provisions  of  the  said  regulations  shall, 
if  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation.  It 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming 
part  of  its  armed  forces.     (Article  3.) 

Now  these  two  paragraphs,  respectively  one  and  three  of 
the  convention,  mean  that  the  nations  adopting  the  regulations 
undertake  to  prescribe  them  to  their  land  forces  so  that  the 
conduct  of  hostilities  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  the  Conference,  and  second  that  a  sanction 
or  penalty  is  prescribed  for  their  observance  by  the  solemD 
engagement  of  the  powers  to  make  compensation  in  case  of 
the  violation  of  their  provisions.  This  is  a  new  section  not 
to  be  found  in  the  conference  of  1899,  but  which  was  taken  from 
the  Oxford  Manual  of  1880.  The^e  two  provisions  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  because  they  prescribe  a  positive 
duty  and  impose  a  sanction  for  the  violation  of  the  regulations 
adopted. 

The  first  section  of  the  Regulations  deals  with  beiliger- 
ents  and  of  the  first  section  the  most  important  chapter  ia 
that  describing  the  qualifications  of  beJligerents.  Who  is 
a  belligerent?    It  is  of  course  necessary  to  determine  this, 
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beoaxisc  while  belligerents  are  exposed  to  certain  dangers, 
they  are  nevertheless  afforded  protection  in  proper  cases. 
Clafises  not  included  within  this  category  arc  in  the  first  place 
not  ordinarily  amenable  to  the  military  code,  and  in  the 
second  place  are  not  treated  with  the  same  leniency  as  bellig- 
erents in  certain  cases.  There  is  here  a  conflict  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  States.  The  standing  army,  no  matter 
what  the  large  nation  may  say,  is  meant  foi-  a  warlike  purpose. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  for  peace  very  much  in  the  same  way 
that  a  watchdog  is  maintained  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
household;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  case  the  safety  is 
endangered  the  watchdog  is  intended  to  come  into  play. 
Therefore,  the  large  standing  army  maintained  in  peace  only 
realizes  the  purpose  of  its  existence  in  active  hostilities.  If 
there  is  a  peace  by  virtue  of  it,  it  is  an  armed  peace,  not  a 
natural  peace  which  would  result  in  the  absence  of  the  stand- 
ing army.  A  large  country  with  a  large  standing  array  wishes 
to  make  warfare  a  state  affair,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  armed 
forces  which  are  well  known.  It  wishes  to  restrict  likewise  the 
small  State  to  the  use  of  regularly  organized,  known  forces. 
■  A  reason  given  is,  that  if  warfare  be  conducted  by  large  recog-  1/ 

nized  forces  the  noncombatants  are  not  exposed  to  danger.  "^ 
_  The  real  reason  is  that  a  powerful  invader  does  not  wish  to  be 
P  troubled  with  the  unorganized  forces  that  may  rise  the  instant 
a  country  is  invatled.  The  struggle  between  the  two  views 
was  and  is  extreme.  The  large  country  with  its  huge  standing 
army  would  limit  warfare  to  this  army,  and  would  treat  as  a 
mere  rabble  the  inhabitants  of  an  unoccupied  country  that 
rise  against  an  armed  force.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  State 
insists  that  its  inhabitants  have  not  merely  the  right  but  the 
duty,  to  rise  and  oppose  the  invader,  and  that  being  engaged 
in  warlike  purposes,  they  should  not  be  shot  or  hanged,  but 
treated  with  that  consideration  ordinarily  extended  to  belliger- 
ents according  to  laws  of  war.  ,  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  small  State  will  renounce  a  right  to  rise  en  masse  in  the 
presence  of  the  invader,  in  defense  of  its  rights  and  of  inde- 
pendence; but  it  is  reasonable  to  insist  that  the  subjects  or 
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citizens  rising  en  masse  should  be  organized  as  troops  under 
responsible  commanders.  That,  the  small  countries  are 
willing  to  concede,  but  they  say  that  the  invasion  may  be 
so  sudden,  that  they  have  no  time  to  organize,  and  that  it  b 
out  of  the  question  to  provide  uniforms.  The  result  ia  the 
following  compromise: 

The  laws,  the  rights,  and  the  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 
the  army  but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  organisations  com- 
bining the  following  conditions: 

1.  Having  at  their  head  a  person  who  is  responsible  for  his 
subordinates. 

2.  Having  a  permanent  distinctive  sign  recogoijBable  at  ^ 
distance.  ~ 

3.  Openly  bearing  arms. 

4.  Conforming  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  in  their  opera- 
tions. 

In  countries  where  the  militia  or  volunteer  organizations  con- 
stitute or  form  part  of  the  army,  they  are  comprised  under  the 
denomination  of  "army." 

The  resulting  compromise  (Article  1  of  the  Regulations)  is 
thus  in  favor  of  the  small  powers,  which  refused  to  accept  the 
convention  in  any  form  unless  their  rights  were  safeguarded 
I  and  defined.  Large  nations  cannot  insist  that  the  inhabit- 
ants rising  on  the  approach  of  the  invader  be  designated  as 
for  target  practice.  It  would  seem  to  be  suflScient  that  they 
conduct  themselves  in  the  field  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 

In  the  next  article  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  rise  is 
granted  in  the  following  explicit  language: 

The  inhabitants  of  an  unoccupied  territory  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  spoataneously  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
repeal  the  invading  troops,  without  having  had  time  to  organiw 
in  accordance  with  Article  1,  shall  be  con.sidered  as  a  belligerent 
if  they  bear  arms  openly  and  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  opposing  views  of  the  larger  and  of  the  smaller  State* 
are  sound  and  convincing  in  themselves,  if  orUy  one  side  of  the 
problem  Ije  considered.     For  example,  if  war  is  carried  on  by 
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organized  armies  under  the  control  of  responsible  commanders, 
and  if  noncombatants  are  not  to  be  treated  as  enemies  in 
the  field,  it  follows  that  the  invader  has  a  right  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  are  and  who  arc  not  combatante,  because  a  com- 
mander cannot  l>e  expected  to  suspend  operations  in  order  to 
[  inspect  the  population  in  whose  midst  he  finds  himself  and  hia 
army.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  country  invaded 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  means  at  i  ts  disposal  to  resist  the  inva^ 
eion  and  check  its  advance  merely  because  these  means  may 
be  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  the  invader.  He  has  a 
right,  however,  to  know  who  is  his  enemy,  and  if  the  use  of 
force  is  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  actual  combat- 
ant, the  invader  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  soldier  from 
the  peaceable  citizen;  otherwise,  there  is  danger  that  the  in- 
vader will,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  safety,  treat  the  invaded 
population  as  hostile.  To  prevent  a  relapse  to  barbarism,  the 
invaded  country  should  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
designate  that  portion  of  its  people  incorporated  with  its 
regular  armed  forces,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  do 
not  permit  the  organization  of  the  masses  into  a  cohesive  and 
armed  force,  the  least  that  can  be  done,  and  the  most  that  the 
invader  can  be  asked  to  tolerate  is  that  the  improvised  soldiers 
bear  arms  openly  and  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war- 
fare. Otherwise,  the  noncombatant  is  an  enemy  in  disguise 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  by  daylight  is  the  secret  and  deadly 
enemy  by  night.  Warfare,  which  is  becoming  a  relation  of 
State  to  State  and  restricted  to  ita  armed  forceSj  would 
become  again  a  brutal  contest  between  man  and  man,  and 
soldier  and  bandit  would  be  convertible  terms.' 

In  the  next  article  of  this  introductory'  chapter  a  twofold 
division  is  made  into  combatants  and  noncombatants.     In 


r  '  For  the  aoimated  discussiooA  in  the  First  Cooference  on  this  delicate 
ftad  difficult  subject,  see  La  Coof^rence  Intematton&le  de  la  Faix,  1899, 
Seeond  Commisaion,  Second  Sub-CommissioD,  pp.  90-92;  119-126.  A  r£- 
•uiD^  of  the  discusaion  ia  given  in  M.  HoUn's  Report  to  the  Confercace, 
PleDftry  session  of  the  Conference,  pp.  3&-37. 
On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hall's  Internatiooal  Law  (5th  ed.}*  pp*  515-526. 
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case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  both  have  a  right  to  be  treat 
as  prisoners  of  war.  This  leads  insensibly  to  the  pro  visions 
of  Chapter  II,  relating  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  Convention  of  1899  and  the  revised  Conven- 
tion of  1907  took  great  pains  with  prisoners  of  war'  For 
example,  prisoners  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  government 
but  not  in  the  power  of  the  individuals  who  capture  them,  and 
are  thus  assured  of  careful  treatment.  All  their  personal 
belongings  except  arms,  horses,  and  mihtary  pa|>ers  remain 
their  property.  It  is  provided  in  a  series  of  articles  that 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  int<»med  in  a  town  and  bound  not  to 
go  beyond  fixed  limits;  that  the  captor  may  utilize  the  labor  of 
prisoners  according  to  their  rank,  provided  that  the  task  shall 
not  be  excessive;  that  the  wages  earned  shall  be  utilized  to 
mitigate  their  situation,  and  the  suq^lus  credited  to  them  upon 
their  discharge,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

These  provisions  are  highly  humanitarian.  It  is  the  merest 
truism  to  say  that  work  is  much  better  for  soldiers  than  idle- 
ness. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exclude  from  their  field  of 
operation  any  work  that  may  distinctly  relate  to  the  progress 
of  hostilities;  for  prisoners  cannot  honorably  be  required  lo 
serve  directly  or  indirectly  against  their  country,  and  in  the 
next  place,  if  they  work,  as  the  State  has  the  right  to  compel 
them  to,  it  is  pro\nded  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  their  labor 
that  their  wages  shall  go  to  the  improvement  of  their  positioo 
and  that  the  balance  paid  them  upon  their  rele-ase.  The  regu- 
lations further  declare  that  the  government  into  whose  bands 
prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is  charged  with  their  maintenance 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  prisoners  and  soldiere  of 
the  army  of  the  captor  shall  be  treated  upon  an  equal  footing- 
Either  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  prisoner  or  to  free  him  oo 
parole,  that  is,  on  his  word  of  honor  that  he  will  not  serve  during 
the  war  or  until  exchanged,  and  for  this  purpose  therr  an" 
appropriate  directions  in  the  convention.     Elscaped  prisoner? 


'  Convection  of  1899,  Artic]eia4-20;  Revued  Conveotionof  1907,  ArtidM 
4-20. 
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who  are  retaken  before  rejoining  their  army  may  be  disciplined, 
but  prisoners  who  succeed  in  escaping  and  afterward  fall  into 
I  the  hands  of  the  original  captors  shall  not  be  punished  there- 
for. Success  is  in  this  case  a  justification,  as  often  happens. 
Without  further  insisting  upon  these  interesting  and  proper 
provisions,  Article  13  is  reached,  which  deals  with  a  class  of 
persons  associated  with  the  army^  although  they  do  not  take 
part  in  active  hostilities. 

Persons  who  follow  an  army  without  being  directly  connected 
therewith,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters^ 
sutlers,  and  furnishers  of  supplies,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  whom  the  latter  deems  it  necessary  to  hold  shall 
be  entitled  to  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  pos- 
sess a  certificate  of  identity  from  the  miUtary  authority  of  the 
army  which  they  were  accompanying,' 

Articles  14,  15,  and  16  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
They  appeared  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  convention  of 
1899  and  they  are  in  their  present  form  eminently  humani- 
tarian.   For  example, 


An  inquiry  office  for  prisoners  of  war  is  instituted  on  the 
eommencement  of  hostilities  in  each  of  the  belligerent  States, 
and,  when  necessary,  in  neutral  countries  which  have  received 
belligerents  in  their  territory.  It  is  the  function  of  this  office 
to  reply  to  all  inquiries  about  the  prisoners.  It  receives  from 
the  various  services  concerned  full  information  respecting  in- 

*  By  the  l&w  and  practice  of  civilixed  rkatioas^  enemies'  subjects  taken 
in  arms  may  be  made  prisoners  of  war;  but  every  person  found  in  the  train 
of  an  army  is  not  to  be  considered  as  therefore  a  belligerent  or  an  enemy. 
In  ail  wars,  and  in  all  countries,  multitudes  of  persons  foUonr  the  march 
of  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  or  from  motives  of  curioflity,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  other  causes,  who  neither  expect  to  be,  nor  reasonably  can  be,  con- 
sidered belligerents 

There  would  be  no  meaning  in  that  wcU-settled  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  exempts  men  of  lettars  and  other  classes  of  noncombat- 
aats  from  the  liability  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  if  it  were  an  answer 
to  every  claim  for  such  exemption  to  say  that  the  person  making  it  was 
muted  with  a  military  force,  or  journeying  imder  its  protection. — Daniel 
Webfter,  Secretary  of  State.     Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VTI,  pp.  217- 
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ternments  and  transfers^  releases  on  parole^  exchanges,  escapes, 
admissions  into  hospitals,  deaths,  as  well  as  other  infonnatioa 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  out  and  keep  up  to  date  an  indi- 
vidual return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  The  office  must  state 
in  this  return  the  regimental  number,  name  and  surname,  a^, 
place  of  origin,  rank,  unit,  wounds,  date  and  place  of  capture, 
internment,  wounding,  and  death,  as  well  as  any  observations 
of  a  special  character.  The  individual  return  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Government  of  the  other  belligerent  after  the  coDclusioD 
of  peace. 

It  is  likewise  the  function  of  the  inquiry  office  to  receive  and 
collect  all  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  etc.,  found 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have  heen  released 
on  parole,  or  exchanged,  or  who  have  escaped,  or  died  in  hos- 
pitals or  ambulances,  and  to  forward  them  to  those  cotDoemed. 
(Article  14.) 

Article  15  deals  with  the  relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  properly  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country  and  with 
the  object  of  serving  as  the  channel  for  charitable  effort  shall 
receive  from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves  and  their  duly 
accredited  agents  every  facility  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  humane  task  within  the  bounds  imposed  by  militar)' 
necessities  and  administrative  regulations.  Agents  of  these 
societies  may  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places  of 
repatriated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by 
the  military  authorities,  and  on  giving  an  undertaking  in  writ- 
ing to  comply  with  all  measures  of  order  and  poUce  which  the 
latter  may  issue.     (Article  15.) 

Article  16  provides  that: 

Inquiry  offices  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  postage.  Letter*, 
money  orders,  and  valuables,  as  well  as  parcels  by  post,  intended 
for  prisoners  of  war,  or  dispatched  by  them,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  postal  duties  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destinatioo, 
as  well  as  in  the  countries  they  pass  through. 

Presents  and  relief  in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  all  import  or  other  duties,  as  well  as  of  paymente 
for  carriage  by  the  State  railways.     (Article  16.) 

Article  20  reads  as  follows: 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  repatriation  of  prisofun 

of  war  shall  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  these  provisions  are 
thoroughly  humanitarian,  and  if  they  do  not,  as  they  cannot, 
remove  hardship  from  the  battlefield,  they  at  least  try  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  prisoncre  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Article  17  dealing  with  officers,  provides  that  when  prisoners, 
they  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  to  which  officers  of  the 
same  grade  are  entitled  in  the  country  of  their  detention,  and 
that  the  amount  so  advanced  be  repaid  by  their  government. 
This  is  a  wise  provision  because  it  frequently  happens  that 
oflScers  are  dependent  upon  their  pay.  If  they  do  not  receive 
it  they  are  helpless,  for  it  is  impossible  to  send  according 
to  ordinarj'  rules,  messages  or  matters  across  the  cuemy  line.' 
Therefore,  the  article  provider  that  they  shall  receive  the 
pay  they  were  accustomed  to,  but  that  it  shall  be  at  the  end 
of  the  war  reimbursed  to  the  captor.' 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  providing  that 
the  obligations  of  belligerents  are  covered  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  (Article  21.)  Section  II  deals  with  active  hostil- 
ities, Chapter  I  of  this  section  treats  of  the  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy  of  sieges  and  bombardments. 

Article  22  seems  cruel.    It  is  cruel,  still  it  is  an  advance. 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the 
enemy  is  not  unlimited.     (Article  22.) 

Article  23  provides  certain  prohibitions  among  which  are  the 
following: 

In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special  conven- 
tions, it  is  especially  forbidden^ 

a.  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  weapons; 

b.  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously,  individuals  belonging 
to  the  hostile  nation  or  army; 


*  For  the  le&miog  on  the  subject,  see  case  of  Kershaw  v.  Kelsey  (1S68)» 
100  Mass.  Hep..  561. 

*Articlee  14-20  were  proposed  in  1899  by  the  distinguished  Belgian 
itftt«>maa>  M.  Beemaert,  and  adopted  unanimously  almost  without  objec- 
tion. See  La  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  III,  Second 
CoocuniMion,  Second  Sub-Commission,  pp.  74-75. 
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c.  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy,  who,  having  laid  down  \\i$ 
arms  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  surrendered  at 
discretion; 

rf.     To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given ; 

e.  To  employ  arms,  projectilea,  or  material  calculated  to 
cause  unnecessary  suffering; 

/.  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the  national 
flag,  or  of  the  military  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 

g.     To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless  suck^H 
destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  neceS'a| 
sities  of  war;  "^ 

h.  To  declare  abolished,  suspended  or  inadmissible  in  & 
court  of  law  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  nationals  of  the  hostile 
party. 

A  belligerent  is  likewise  forbidden  to  compel  the  nationals 
of  the  hostile  party  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  directed 
against  their  own  country,  even  if  they  were  in  the  belligerent's 
service  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Paragraph  h  is  an  addition  to  the  Conference  of  1899, 
but  will  probably  commend  itself.* 

War  is  to  be  limited  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  respec- 
tive states.    Some  of  the  humanitarian  provisions  follow: 

Article  25 

The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means,  of  towoi, 
vUIages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  which  are  undefended  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  26 

The  officer  in  command  of  an  attacking  force  must,  befors 
commencing  a  bombardment,  except  in  cases  of  assault,  do  all 
in  his  power  to  warn  the  authorities. 

Article  27 

InsiegBs  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  must  be  1 
to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  religion, 
science,  or  charitable  purposes,  historic  monuments,  hoapitalfl^ 
and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided 
they  are  not  being  used  at  the  time  for  mihtary  purposes. 


*But  see  on  thiB  point  Profefisor  HoHand's  L&w'of  War  on  LAOd  (19 
Sec.  77,  note,  p.  44. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such 
buildings  or  places  by  distinctive  and  visible  signs,  which  shall 
be  notified  to  the  enemy  beforehand. 
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Article  28 

The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault, 
is  prohibited. 

These  four  articles  are  designed  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  hardship  of  war  to  actual  combatants  and  to  the  public 
property  of  the  belligerents.  The  purpose  of  war  is  no 
longer  to  produce  Bubmission  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  non- 
corabatants  and  private  property ;  but  to  crush  resistance  of 
the  enemy  in  arms,  and  to  subject  national  property  to  destruc- 
tion or  to  enemy  use  in  order  to  exhaust  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, whether  it  be  aniniate  or  inanimate.  The  8ligbte>9t 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  practice  of  warfare  shows  the 
advance  registered  by  these  articles,  which,  however,  are  a 
mere  codification  of  existing  practice  rather  than  an  inno- 
vation.' 

Spies  arc  treated  of  in  Chapter  11, and  the  term  "spy"  is 
defined  and  limited  to  the  person  who  enters  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions of  a  belligerent  stealthily  in  disguise. 

Information  concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy  is 
indispensable  to  success,  but  the  spy  has  always  been  harshly 
treated.  The  calling  is  treated  as  dishonorable,  however 
honorable  the  individual  spy  may  be,  and  death  is  the  p\m- 
ishraent  inflicted.  But  however  dishonorable  the  calling,  and 
however  severe  the  punishment,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  likely  to  regard  Major  Andr^  as  unworthy  of  respect, 
and  our  own  countrymen  revere  the  memory  of  Nathan  Hale. 
A  monument  to  the  one  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  other  greets  the  foreigner  upon  his  arrival  in 
New  York. 


*  Tor  model   iniitrucUon  to   an  invading  army,  see  Robert  E.  Lee's  Gen- 
tfiU  order  No.  72,  dated  Cbambersburg,  Pa..  June  27,  1863. 
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It  is  at  times  difficult  to  decide  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  spy. 
The  first  paragraph  of  Article  29  defines  the  spy  as  follows: 

A  person  can  only  be  considered  a  spy  when,  acting  clan- 
destinely or  on  false  pretences,  he  obtains  or  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain information  in  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  belligerent,  with 
the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile  party. 

The  second  paragraph  is  perhaps  more  successful  in  exclud- 
ing certain  persons  from  the  category  of  spies,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  them: 

Thus  soldiers,  not  wearing  a  disguise  who  have  penetrated 
into  the  zone  of  operations  of  the  hostile  array,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information,  are  not  considered  spies.  Similarly, 
the  following  are  not  considered  spies:  Soldiers  and  civiliaoa 
carrying  out  their  mission  openly,  intrusted  with  the  delivery 
of  dispatches  intended  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  the 
enemy's  army.  To  this  class  belong  likewise  persons  sent  in 
balloons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  dispatches  and,  generally, 
of  maintaining  communications  between  the  different  parts  of 
an  army  or  a  territory. 

Chapter  III  declares  flags  of  truce  to  be  inviolable,  (.\rticle 
32.)  Chapter  IV  codifies  existing  practice  by  stating  that 
capitulations  are  to  be  strictly  enforceable,  and  shall  not  be 
violated.  (Article  35) >  Chapter  V  deals  with  armistices,  stating 
how  they  may  be  concluded,  and  to  what  extent  they  8us|)en(l 
military  operations  by  mutual  agreement.     (Articles  36-41.) 

Then  comes  a  section  very  important  indeed,  dealing  wth 
military  authority  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be 
briefly  sunmiarized  as  follows: 

The  enemy  taidng  possession,  disposseses  the  legitir 
sovereign  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Therefore,  he  should 
limited  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  public  buildings,  and  to  i 
use  of  the  public  land.  EQs  regulations  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  time  of  his  occupation,  because  the  right  to  legislate, 
depending  upon  occupation,  should  not  extend  beyond  it 
In  the  same  way,  if  his  right  to  legislate  depends  upon  his 
occupation,  it  should  not  apply  to  matters  beyond  military 
control.     In  a  word,  he  should  act  as  a  usufructuary  not  as  an 
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owner  of  the  ultimate  interest.  He  should  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property.  If  necessary  for  military  purposes  it 
may  be  destroyed.  He  should  not  support  his  administration 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  but  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  exact  sums  of  money  (contributions)  or 
to  take  possession  of  articles  in  kind  (requisitions),  they  should 
be  taken  from  individual  owners,  and  receipts  given  so  that 
the  home  government  may  pay  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  war 

Articls;  55 

The  occupying  State  shall  be  regarded  only  as  administrator 
and  usufructuary  of  public  buildings,  real  estate,  forests,  and 
agricultural  estates  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and  situated 
in  the  occupied  country.  It  must  safeguard  the  capita!  of  these 
properties,  and  administer  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  usufruct. 

Article  56 

The  properties  of  municipalities,  that  of  institutions  dedicated 
to  religion,  charity  and  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  even 
when  State  property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

All  seizure  of,  destruction  or  willful  damage  done  to  institu- 
tions of  this  character,  historic  monuments,  works  of  art  and 
science,  is  forbidden,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings. 

To  summarize  the  convention  and  the  regulations  in  a  few 
sentences.  War  is  a  relation  between  State  and  State.  It 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  limited  to  actual,  armed  belliger- 
ents, who  should  carry  arms  openly  and  be  recognizable  at  a 
distance,  by  uniform  or  other  sign.  All  needless  suffering 
should  be  avoided,  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  instruments  causing  serious  injury,  that 
is,  greater  injury  than  that  necessary  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  stop  the  enemy.  Prisoners  should  be 
liumanely  treated.  Noncombatants  should  be  uninjured  in 
life  and  property.  The  right  of  the  belligerent  to  occupy 
territory  should  be  measured  by  his  occupation,  and  should  not 
extend  in  time  or  space  beyond  the  actual  field  of  operations. 
Nothing  should  be  done  by  the  invader  to  affect  ultimate  owner- 
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ship  of  the  buildings  or  property  occupied.  Private  property 
necessary  for  military  operations  may  be  taken;  it  may  be 
destroyed.  If  used  for  military  purposes  it  should  be  paid 
for;  if  in  kind  or  in  money,  a  receipt  should  be  given  to  its 
owner,  so  that  the  home  country  may  at  the  conclujsion  of  peace 
compensate  its  subject  or  citizen  for  the  loss. 

No  matter  how  carefully  drawn  a  convention  may  be  and 
how  clear  and  explicit  its  regulations,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  will  be  violated.    To  be  service- 
able in  the  campaign,  the  paragraphs  must  be  few  in  number, 
and  comprised  within  the  smallest  compass.     Much  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander,  andJ 
in  the  heat  of  action  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  interpre-j 
tation  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  will  always  be  in  accord  with! 
that  placed  upon  it  by  the  scholar  or  student  in  his  study  and] 
retirement.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  Conference  that  thcl 
provisions  of  the  convention  be  supplied  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  contracting  parties  for  their  instruction  and  guidance, 
and  in  order  that  the  regulations  as  a  whole  shall  be  mastered, 
and  that  violations  may  be  as  infrequent  as  possible,  the  con- 1 
vention   specifically  provides    in  Article  3  that  the    bellig- 
erent violating  the  regulations  shall  be  liable  in  damages. 

The  convention  in  its  original  and  revised  form  recom- 
mended the  regulations,  and  by  signing  the  convention  and 
commimicating  the  regulations  to  every  army,  the  good  faith ' 
of  the  contracting  party  is  engaged  and  a  moral  obligatioD 
created  to  observe  them.  The  Convention  of  1907,  marks  a 
great  and  salutary  advance:  for  the  moral  obligation  of  1899 
a  legal  obligation  is  created  with  a  penalty  for  its  nonobee^ 
vance  or  violation.* 


'  For  the  Uiscufisioiu  of  1899,  concerning  the  Laws  and  Coatonuof  Laod 
W&rfare,  see  Conference  Internationale  de  ta  P&U,  1S09,  part  III,  pp.  09-13 

For  the  revision  of  1007.  see  La  Deuxidooe  ConfftreDce  latematiooAto  < 
la  Paix,  1907,  vol.  III.  pp.  10M49;  &-1& 
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14.  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  Case  of  War  on 
Land 

This  convention  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  in  case  of  land  warfare,  and  is  but  the 
fragment  of  a  more  extended  and  ambitious  draft  in  the 
nature  of  a  codification  of  neutral  rights  and  duties.  The 
purpose  and  the  limitations  of  the  convention,  as  indicated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  are  to  lay  down  more 
clearly  the  right  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  case  of  war  on 
land,  and  regulate  the  position  of  belligerents  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  neutral  territory.  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
preamble  states  that  the  Conference  is  desirous  of  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  term  neutral,  pending  the  possibility  of  settling 
in  its  entirety  the  position  of  neutral  individuals  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  belligerents.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  that  the  definition  of  neu- 
tral and  belligerent  rights  is  a  task  to  tax,  not  merely  a  confer- 
ence sitting  for  a  few  months,  but  the  home  government  aided 
by  expert  advice  and  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  real 
difBculty,  however,  the  rock  on  which  the  convention  split, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  two  principles  were  in  play,  each  striving 
for  mastery,  namely,  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  enemy  domicile.  By  the  principle  of  nationality,  a 
neutral  residing  in  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  forms  no  part 
of  the  community,  although  he  may  have  established  himself 
in  business,  and  may  derive  wealth  and  social  station  from 
residence  in  such  a  community.  He  is  an  alien,  a  stranger  to 
the  supreme  struggle  in  which  the  life  and  death  of  the  State 
may  be  involved.  His  allegiance  is  to  his  home  government 
to  which  he  looks  for  protection  from  the  confusion,  turmoil 
and  hardship  of  war,  and  on  the  principle  nationality  the  home 
government  is  bound  to  protect  its  citizens  or  subjects  although 
in  partibus  infidelium.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  is  to 
be  said  for  this  point  of  view,  because,  while  an  alien  resident 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  desires  to  live 
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at  peace^  and  if  he  preserves  peace  he  does  not  sacrifice  his 
neutrality.    A  strong  neutral  nation,  with  citizens  and  sub- 
jects in  various  parts  of  the  world,  finds  the^e  to  be  the  advance 
agents  of  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  and  naturally| 
desires  to  protect  them.     A  preferred  position  is  thus  created-} 
for  its  subject-s  in  belligerent  parts,  and  in  the  interests 
neutrality  much  is  to  be  said  for  this  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  enemy  domicile  is  notJ 
without  its  supporters.    An  alien  cannot  well  ask  that  hd  i 
possess  greater  rights  in  the  chosen  country  of  his  residence 
than  enjoyed  by  the  native  born.    He  receives  the  protection i 
of  their  law  in  time  of  peace,  he  prospers  in  the  community  [ 
and  acquires  influence.     In  time  of  peace  the  distinction 
between  the  native  bom  and  the  alien  is  regarded  as  unfriendly 
diBcrimination.     The  moment  that  war  breaks  out  the  nati\'ej 
bom  is  subject  to  military  duty,  his  allegiance  to  hia  govern- 
ment causes  him  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  his  property  is  exposed  j 
to  seizure  and  destruction  if  not  to  unmeasured  confiscation. 
The  belligerent  feels  that  a  distinction  between  the  nati\'e] 
bom  and  the  alien  operates  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  and  baj 
time  of  commotion  and  danger  he  is  as  unwilling  to  create  a 
favored  class  as  he  is  to  withdraw  alien  residents  and  their 
property  from  the  service  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.    A 
belligerent  State,  therefore,  isincUned  to  look  with  disfavor  upon] 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  neutral  residing  upon  ita] 
territory  and  to  subject  his  propcity  to  its  control.     It  objccta] 
to  the  creation  of  an  imperinm  in  imperio.     It  is  not  to  ba' 
wondered,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  found  difficulty  in 
the  situation,  and  was  unable  in  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal^ 
to  reconcile  the  divergence  of  opinion.    The  trouble,  lay,  how- 
ever, with  the  subject,  not  with  the  Conference,  and  until  a 
compromise  between  the  principles  of  nationality  and  enemy 
domicile  is  reached,   it   is  doubtful  if  a  comprehensive  andj 
satisfactory  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duti«6  ofl 
neutrals  in  belligerent  territory  can  be  devised  and  framed. 
The  general  principles  of  neutrality,  however,  are  capable  of 
ascertainment  and  codification,  and  the  Conference  wad  sue-. 


ixA  in  defining,  elaborating  and  in  bringing  them  to  accep- 
tance. The  difficulty  arose  when  the  jarring  principles  of 
nationality  and  enemy  domicile  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
Conference. 

The  convention  as  finally  adopted  is  divided  into  five  chap- 
ters, respectively  dealing  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
Powers  (Chapter  I) ;  belligerents  interned  and  wounded  tended 
in  neutral  territory  (Chapter  II};  neutral  persons  (Chapter  III) 
railway  material  (Chapter  IV);  and  final  provisions  of  a  purely 
formal  nature  (Chapter  V). 

The  point  of  view  of  the  first  chapter  is  that  neutrals  are 
no  longer  suffered  and  tolerated,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a 
standing  in  international  law  with  rights  of  their  own.  As 
peace  is  the  normal  status  of  society,  belligerents  no  longer 
possess  exclusive  rights;  they  are  subject  to  clearly  defined 
duties  which  daily  increase.  This  point  of  view  was  forced 
upon  the  Clonference  by  Belgium. 

Several  of  the  duties  of  neutral  States  have  for  their  object 
to  forbid  the  toleration  on  their  territory  of  actions  which  the 
belligerents  should  not  be  permitted  to  perform. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  not  to  limit  oneself  to  the  statement 
that  neutrals  are  held  to  prevent  such  acts.  It  is  essential 
to  declare  that  the  obligations  of  neutrals  in  regard  to  these 
matters  arise  from  a  general  inhibition,  which,  logically,  concerns 
chiefly  and  in  first  instance  the  belligerents,  before  producing 
-duties  for  the  neutrals.* 

In  other  words,  the  point  of  approach  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence was  to  define  the  right  of  the  belligerent,  and  in  imposing 
a  limitation  upon  his  action  to  tax  him  with  the  performance 
of  a  duty.  The  first  article  is  declaratory  of  international  law, 
namely,  "the  territory  of  neutral  powers  is  inviolable;"  but 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Conference  it  seemed  advisable  to 
procljum  this  natural  and  absolute  right,  which,  when  estab- 
lished, imposes  a  duty  on  the  neutral  to  maintain  the  neutral 
character  of  its  territory.    The  succeeding  articles,  2,  3  and  4, 


*  Report  of  Colonel  Borel,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  IntemAtion&le  de  1* 
Pmx,  1907,  Acttt  et  DociunenCs,  Vol.  I.  137-138. 
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impose  a  duty  upon  belligerents  by  forbidding  them  to  mak 
use  of  neutral  territory,  either  for  moving  troops  or  convoy 
of  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  neutral  territory;  or 
from  using  neutral  territory  as  a  basis  of  hostile  action  by 
erecting  on  neutral  territory  wireless  telegraphy  stations  or  other 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  belligerent 
forces  on  land  or  sea;  or  to  use  any  installation  of  this  kind 
established  by  them  before  the  war  on  neutral  territory  for 
purely  military  purposes,  which  installation  has  not  been 
opened  for  public  messages;  or  to  recruit  troops,  or  to  estab- 
lish recruiting  agencies  upon  neutral  territory.  The  purpose 
of  these  articles  is  well-nigh  self-evident.  Neutrality  is  & 
recognized  status  which  the  belligerent  is  forced  to  recognise. 
It  is  true  that  the  neutral  should  not  permit  such  use  of  its 
territor>',  and  Article  5  imposes  this  duty  upon  the  neutral. 
In  the  language  of  the  older  law,  a  duty  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  neutral  to  prevent  any  of  these  actions.  The  recognition 
of  neutrality  as  a  right  shifts  the  burden  to  the  belligerent  who 
is  specifically  forbidden  to  do  any  one  of  the  prohibited  acts. 
A  duty  is,  however,  imposed  upon  the  neutral  to  prohibit  the 
commission  of  these  acts,  but  the  duty  imposed  is  coextensive 
with  the  power  to  prevent.  Thus,  the  neutral  is  not  called 
upon  to  punish  acts  in  violation  of  its  neutrality  unless  the 
said  acts  have  been  committed  on  its  own  territory.  The  duly 
is  therefore  limited  to  the  act  committed  on  neutral  territory 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  neutral.  The  citizen  or  subject  of 
the  neutral  in  foreign  parts,  who  may  have  violated  the  previ- 
ous provisions,  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  neutral,  and  thert- 
fore  the  neutral  is  not  held  responsible  for  acts  which  he  could 
neither  control  nor  prevent.  In  this  respect  the  duty  u- 
limited;  but  from  another  point  of  view  the  duty  is  enl&riged. 
because  the  convention  looks  to  neutral  territory  and 
domicile,  not  nationality,  as  the  controlling  principle.  The 
neutral  is  bound  to  prevent  the  commission  of  these  act^  by  it* 
own  citizens  and  subjects  or  aliens  within  its  territor)'.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  principle  of 
domicUe  is  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  nationality. 
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Articles  6,  7  and  8  form,  as  it  were,  a  second  group,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  neutral  is  not  taxed  with  resjjoasibility 
by  the  mere  fact  of  belligerency  because  neutral  subjects  or 
citizens  are  engaged  incertain  transactions  permissible  in  peace, 
but  questionable  in  war.  The  right  of  the  neutral  is  admitted 
but  stated  negatively  rather  than  positively.  For  example, 
the  responsibility  of  a  neutral  ia  not  involved  by  the  fact 
that  persons  cross  the  frontier  individually  to  offer  their 
services  to  a  belligerent  (Article  6).  Nor  is  a  neutral  called 
upon  to  prevent  on  behalf  of  one  or  theother  of  the  belligerents, 
the  export  or  transport  of  arms,  munitions,  or  in  general  of 
anji^hing  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  a  fleet  (Article  7). 
Nor,  finally,  is  the  neutral  required  to  forbid  or  restrict  bel- 
ligerent use  of  telegraph,  or  telephone  cables,  or  of  wireless 
telegraphy  belonging  to  it,  or  to  companies  or  private  indi- 
viduals (Article  8).  The  belligerent  is  forbidden  to  make 
neutral  territory  the  basis  of  hostilities/for  troops  may  not  be 
enlisted  nor  recruiting  stations  established  in  neutral  territory, 
and  the  neutral  is  obliged  to  prevent  such  unneutral  use  of  its 
territory.  But  the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a  basis  is  objec- 
tionable and  the  neutral  should  and  is  therefore  bound  to  pre- 
vent it;  but  the  passage  of  its  frontier  by  unorganized, isolated 
groups,  even  although  their  intention  be  to  join  one  or  other 
of  the  belligerents,  is  not  the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a 
basis  of  operations-  If  such  acts  be  committed  on  a  large 
scale,  the  neutral  is  taxed  with  knowledge  and  therefore  with 
responsibility;  but,  without  an  elaborate  secret  service  and 
without  watchfulness  incommensurate  with  results,  the  neutral 
cannot  examme  the  individual  leaving  its  borders  in  order  to 
ascertain  his  ultimate  purpose.  Therefore,  the  neutral  nation 
should  not  be  taxed  with  responsibility,  and  by  the  convention 
it  is  not. 

In  the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  engage  in  peace- 
ful pursuits  is  expressly  acknowledged,  and  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects are  not  to  be  forbidden  to  export  or  transport  arras, 
munitions  of  war  or  articles  of  commerce,  even  although 
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destined  for  either  one  of  the  belligerents.  If  linoited  to  a 
particular  belligerent,  the  act  would  be  partisan  and  therefore 
forbidden,  but  general  trade  and  commerce  are  permitted. 
This  is  a  conventional  recognition  of  the  fact  that  trade  in 
contraband  is  neither  forbidden  nor  unneutral,  although  under 
certain  circumstances  the  property  may  doubtless  be  seized 
and  confiscated  l3efore  it  reach  the  belligerent.  The  neutral 
shipper  undertakes  the  risk  and  assumes  the  responsibility. 
Such  has  been  and  is  the  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States.'  And,  finally,  the  older  conception  of  neutrality. 
namely,  impartiality,  is  recognized  in  that  the  belligerent  use 
of  means  of  communication  is  not  forbidden,  provided  no  diti- 
crimination  is  shown  for  or  against  either  bclhgerent.  (Article 
9.)  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  neutral  may  permit  these  acts 
and  that  such  action  on  its  part  is  not  unneutral;  it  may,  how- 
ever, forbid  them :  the  matter  is  vested  in  the  sound  discretioo 
of  the  neutral,  provided  only  that  impartiality  be  obaerred. 

The  neutral  is  bound  to  prevent  the  commission  of  unneutral 
acts  within  its  territory,  and,  should  it  resort  to  force,  the  con- 
clusion is  as  obvious  as  it  is  just  that  the  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  its  neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  ^ 
hostile  act;  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  not  to  aid  one  belliger- 
ent by  inflicting  injury  upon  the  other,  but  to  preserve  neu- 
trality.    (Article  10.) 

The  five  articles  composing  Chapter  III  deal  with  belliger- 
ents intcme<l  and  wounded  tended  in  neutral  territory.  They 
define  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  prisoners  who  seek  refuge  with- 
in its  territory,  and  prescribe  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  protect  tlw 
neutral  from  abuse  of  hospitality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
secure  protection  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  sick  and  wounded  ^f^-ithin 
its  jurisdiction.  The  provisions  of  the  section  are  therefore 
largely  of  a  humanitarian  nature.    With  the  exception  of . 


'The  Helen  Law  ReporU,  1  Adm.  &  Eco.  1;  Seton  v.  Low,  1  John- 
■ton's  Cases  1  (1790);  Northern  Pacific  Hwy.  Co.,  v.  Nortbom  Amehca 
Trading  Co.,  196  U.  8.  439  (1903),  21  Op.  Atty.  Oen.  267;  Ex  p^e 
ObavsMe.  34  Law  Journal,  N.  8.  Bankruptcy  17  (1806). 
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de  13,  which  is  new,  the  articles  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Convention  of  1899,  ''Respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land"  (Articles  57-60), as  it  seemed  to  the  draftingcora- 
mittee  that  they  naturally  belonged  to  a  convention  regu- 
lating the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  rather  than  to  a  con- 
vention dealing  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare,  in 
which  belligerents  were  the  chief  parties  and  neutrals  but  inci- 
dents. It  should  also  be  said  that  these  articles  were  devised 
not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  small  States  adjoining  powerful  belligerents,  such  as  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  and  Switzerland;  for  in  recent  wars  large 
bodies  of  fugitives  have  sought  refuge  in  neutral  States,  arid  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  a  French  army  under  Bourbaki 
crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  in  order  to  escape  pursuit  and  capture. 
In  the  first  place,  a  neutral  power  which  receives  on  its 
territory  troops  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies  shall  inrem 
them  as  far  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  the  theater  of  war ; 
it  may  place  them  in  camps  and  confine  them  in  fortresses  or 
in  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose;  and,  finally,  it  shall  decide 
whether  officers  should  be  left  at  liberty  on  parole  not  to  leave 
the  neutral  territory  without  permission.  (Article  11.)*  It  will 
be  noted  that  no  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  neutral  to  extend 
hospitaUty  to  belligerent  fugitives:  it  is  permitted  to  receive 
them  without  subjecting  itself  to  criticism.  If,  however,  it 
does  receive  them,  it  shall  exercise  such  control  and  super- 
vision as  to  prevent  them  from  rejoining  their  commands.  For 
tliis  purpose,  it  seems  advisable  to  remove  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  theater  of  war,  and  to  confine  them  in  camps 
or  even  fortresses,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
further  participation  in  the  war.  The  demands  of  hospitality, 
however,  may  make  serious  inroads  upon  the  neutral;  for 
fugitives  are  ordinarily  \vnthout  the  means  of  support  and  in 
the  interest  of  hum-inity  they  should  be  supplied  with  food, 
clotliing  and  relief.     This  may  involve  a  serious  outlay,  and  it 


1 


may  be  that  the  neutral  in  anticipation  of  such  eventuality  ^H 

L^  Article  57  of  the  ConventioD  of  1899.  ^H 
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convention  regula 


may  have  concluded  a  sp* 

in  the  premises.  In  any  case,  the  outlay  should 
pensed  because  the  neutral  is  not  a  party  to  the  war;  it  did 
not  invite  the  fugitives  and  should  not  bear  the  expense 
incurred  by  its  act  of  hospitality.  Therefore,  at  the  coo- 
ciusioa  of  peace  the  expenses  caused  by  the  internment  arelo 
bo  reimbursed  by  the  government  of  the  fugitives.  (Article 
12.)  What  treatment  shall  the  neutral  accord  to  escaped 
prisoners  of  war?  It  may  receive  them,  it  cannot  well  refu«! 
them  admission,  but  it  clearly  should  recognize  the  status 
acquired  by  the  escape.  The  prisoner  wa^  subject  to  capturr. 
but  within  neutral  territory  he  is  neither  a  combatant  nor 
prisoner.  Therefore,  the  convention  provides  that  the  neutral 
shall  act  as  the  agent  of  neither  belligerent.  Escaped  pris- 
oners shall  be  left  in  possession  of  that  which  they  have 
acquired  by  flight,  namely,  their  liberty.  If,  however,  the 
neutral  allows  them  to  remain  in  its  territory,  it  may  assign 
them  a  place  of  residence  lest  their  presence  be  a  danger  or  t 
menace.  It  may  happen  that  troops  crossing  the  neutral 
territory  may  have  in  their  control  prisoners  of  war.  It 
would  seem  in  this  case  that  the  prisoners  of  the  fugitives 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  for  the  fugitive  by  submitting  to  neu- 
tral jurisdiction  has  renounced  his  belligerent  righU^  as  captor. 
and  he  cannot  insist  that  the  neutral  act  as  jailor.  Such  is  the 
convention.     (Article  13.) 

The  interests  of  humanity  seem  likewise  to  require  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  belligerent  armies  may  enter  neutral 
territory.  But,  lest  the  neutral  territory  be  turned  into  an 
army  hospital,  it  seems  not  only  reasonable  but  essential 
that  such  a  duty  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  neutral 
The  neutral  should  not  be  required  to  receive  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  it  may  in  its  discretion  do  so.  But  it  would  aeem 
reasonable  that  the  neutral  be  permitted  to  impose  the  ood- 
dition  that  the  trains  bringing  them  shall  carry  neither  pemo- 
nel  nor  war  material.  The  train  is  assimilated  to  an  ambu- 
lance and  the  neutral  territory  is,  as  previously  said,  a  hospital, 
where  personnel  or  war  material  is  clearly  out  of  place.    If. 
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however,  the  neutral  permits  the  entry  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
it  binds  itself  to  take  whatever  measures  of  safety  and  control 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  neutral  is  not  the  agent  of 
either  beJligerent :  if  it  decides  to  open  its  territory  to  sick  and 
wounded  it  must  do  so  impartiaJly;  for  it  could  not  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  one  belligerent  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  without  discrimina ting,  and  discrimination  is  unneutral. 
The  neutral  is  actuated  by  humanitarian  motives.  It  seeks 
to  restore  the  sick  and  wounded  to  health,  because  they  are  men 
in  distress  not  because  they  are  soldiers,  and,  in  restoring  them 
to  health,  it  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  the  belligerents  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers.  Therefore,  they  must  be  guarded 
by  the  neutral  power  so  as  to  prevent  their  taking  further  part 
in  the  war.  (Article  14.)  As  a  further  indication  of  the 
humanitarian  nature  of  this  entire  section,  Article  15  provides 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick  and  wounded 
interned  in  neutral  territory. 

Chapter  III  consists  of  but  three  articles  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  a  German  proposition,  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
neutral  persona,  a  preface,  an  introduction,  a  head  without  a 
body,  to  use  t  he  expression  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein 
regarding  the  inadequate  result  of  weeks  of  deliberation.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  German  proposition  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  principle  of  nationality  for  enemy  domicile, 
creating  in  belligerent  countries,  as  has  been  previously  said, 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  two  principles  are  not  only 
opposed  but  seemingly  irreconcilable,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
one  necessarily  involves  the  defeat  of  the  other.  Prolonged 
deliberation  in  the  commmiaaion,  and  indeed  in  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  showed,  to  use  a  favorite  expression 
of  Baron  Marsch&ll  von  Bieberstein,  that  the  question  was 
not  ripe  for  solution,  and  that  the  C/Onference  was  unwilling 
definitively  to  accept  either  principle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  In  such  circumstances  a  compromise  was  impossible. 
The  utmost  that  the  Conference  could  do  was  to  adopt 
the  introductory  articles  and  those  portions  of  the  subject 
which    permitted  of  compromise,  to  call  tlie    attention    of 
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the  pomra  to  the  naprntmnmci  tfe< 
tciml  rehtiopg  Lelwaa 
meDd  thsi  the  PoweB 
igreciDent  ortreaty.* 

Tbe  spint  at  the  Geraaa  ptoject 
Davis  of  the  American  ddegatiao: 

This  deksatioa  eooaden  tbe  propooWm  iwiiiMmwl  by  the 
FrcBdH  deieylinn  (Artkftes  1-10  ci  the  pi— li  eonvcMtioii)  m 
rery  meritorious,  in  that  U  deienxuDes  the  aeiitral  di^  of,i 
state  touehing  its  relatioa  with  beUigcrent  powers  in  time 
war.  The  poeitioo  thus  described  has  been  fc^ored  by 
United  States  of  America  more  than  a  eentnrr.  but  the  artidei 
by  the  German  delegation  are  more  advanced  and  establish  s 
status  for  neutral  inhabitants  in  brili^erent  territory.  The 
status  thus  established  appears  to  me  to  conform  to  the  eondh 
tions  of  modem  commerce.  For  eommeree  no  longer  is  limited 
to  a  sinigje  State  but  reaches  out  to  many.  It  does  not 
neoeasary  to  explain  to  the  commiasion  the  extent  and 
tance  of  these  relations,  nor  the  importance  of  pre\*entin£  i 
useleBS  interruption  in  time  of  war. 

The  rules  submitted  by  the  German  delegation  cover  thb 
point.  Nay,  more,  they  define  the  rights,  the  duties,  the  ii 
munities  of  a  neutral  inbabitant  of  a  belligerent  State  in  < 
of  war.  They  exempt  him  from  the  burdens  of  a  distinctly 
military  character,  and  they  release  his  property  from  militsrj 
contributions.  If  there  be  a  military'  necessity  to  confiscate  or 
to  use  his  property  he  should  receive  specific  and  generous  com- 
pensation. 

In  all  other  respects  his  situation  is  not  changed.  His 
property  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  civil  administration  and 
if  the  military  administration  of  civil  affairs  is  more  costly  than 
the  ordinary  administration  he  ought  to  pay  his  proportioaal 
part  of  the  excess.  The  proposed  rules  grant  ham  only  exemp- 
tion from  specific  military  contributions. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  considers  that  this  is  » 
distinct  progress  for  humanity  and  for  the  exact  definition  of 
the  rules  and  obligations  of  neutrals,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
is  happy  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  German  delegation^ 

>  See  Final  Act,  voeux  2  and  3,  Vol.  II.  p.  280. 

>La  Ueuxidme  C'oaf6rence  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  Ill,  pp- 
193-194. 

The  artictea  referred  to  by  General  Davis  were  presented  by  tho  Gtrmia 
delegation  at  additions  to  tbe  convention  dealing  with  the  Lawg  aad  Ou»- 
tonu  of  War  on  Land  and  were  therefore  numbered  01  to  72. 

See  Appendix,  pp.  S21-S23,  for  the  German  propositioo^  dmdsd  i 
three  chaiiters.  and  intended  by  its  numbering  to  continue  the  oU  i 
ventioii  concerning  war  on  laad« 
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L^t  us  now  consider  the  articles  actually  voted.  The  first 
article  of  this  section  (Article  10)  defines  neutrals,  and  pro|x;rly, 
because  without  an  authoritative  definition  of  a  neutral  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  fix  neutral  rights  and  duties.  A  neutral, 
in  the  language  of  the  convention,  is  the  national  of  a  State,  not 
taking  part  in  the  war,  and  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  neu- 
trality if  he  commits  hostile  a^^ts  against  the  belligerent,  or  if  he 
commits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent,  particularly  if  he  takes 
service  in  the  armed  force  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  In 
such  case  he  renounces  neutrality.  The  convention,  however, 
provides  that  he  shall  not  be  more  severely  treated  by  the 
belligerent  against  whom  he  has  renounced  his  neutrality 
than  a  national  of  the  ether  belligerent  State  for  the  same  act, 
a  self-evident  proposition. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  neutral  residing  in  belligerent 
territory  furnishes  supplies  or  advances  loans  to  the  other 
belligerent.  In  such  a  case  it  is  important  to  determine 
whether  the  principle  of  nationah'ty  be  accepted,  for,  if  so,  the 
neutral  has  by  voluntary  act  sacrificed  his  right  to  neutral 
character  and  therefore  protection.  If  the  principle  of  enemy 
domicile  be  accepted  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of 
the  act.  It  is  trading  with  the  enemy  and  illegal,  whether 
undertaken  by  native  or  alien.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by 
Article  18  which  states  that  supplies  furnished  or  loans  made 
to  one  of  the  IxjIIigerents  shall  not  be  considered  as  unneutral 
acts  provided  the  neutral  lives  neither  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  belligerent  nor  in  territory  occupied  by  him  and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  supplies  do  not  come  from  these  terri- 
tories. An  exception  is  very  properly  made  in  favor  of  ser- 
vices rendered  in  matters  of  police  or  civil  administration; 
for  in  times  of  commotion  and  disorder  a  neutral  may  perform 
genuine  service  in  police  or  civil  administration  of  his  domicile. 
And  it  is  difiScult  to  see  how  such  service  can  be  considered  un- 
neutral inasmuch  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  its  conduct. 

These  articles  were  followed  in  the  original  German  proposi- 
tion by  a  series  providing  that  belligcTents  sliould  not  recjuire 
services  from  neutrals  directly  concerning  war  although  an 
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exception  was  made  of  sanitary  and  pob'ce  duty  demanded  by 
military  necessity;  but  such  fiervices  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  paid  for  in  ready  money  and  if  not  so  paid  for  a  receipt 
should  be  given  for  payment  as  soon  as  possible  (Aitkla 
66) ;  that  neutral  nations  should  forbid  their  nationals  to  serve 
in  the  ranks  of  either  belligerent  (Article  65) ;  that  no  contribu- 
tions of  war  be  levied  upon  neutrals  excepting  therefrom  exac- 
tions necessary  for  the  administration  of  occupied  territory 
(Article  67);  that  neutral  property  should  neither  be  seized, 
injured  nor  destroyed  unless  required  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
in  which  case  compensation  should  be  made  upon  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  (Article  68) ;  that  the  use  of  real  property  belong- 
ing to  neutrals  should  be  paid  for  if  the  neutral  State  likewise 
recognizes  the  duty  of  payment  (Article  69) ;  and  finally  that 
movable  property  belonging  to  a  neutral  should  neither  be 
confiscated  nor  used  except  upon  payment  (Article  70). 

Article  65,  imposing  a  duty  upon  a  neutral  to  prevent  a  citisen 
from  taking  service  with  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  of  the  neutral  was 
passive  not  active,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  neu- 
trals residing  in  the  territory  of  either  belligerent  from  taking 
service'  In  consideration  of  these  objections  the  (jerman 
delegation  withdrew  the  proposition. 

Article  64  provided  that  belligerents  could  not  solicit  or 
accept  from  neutrals  services  relating  directly  to  war.  It 
was  insisted  by  the  Netheriand  delegation  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  64  should  not  apply  to  a  neutral  who  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  enlisted  voluntarily  in  the  army  of  ooe 


'Since  181S.  this  has  been  the  l&w  of  the  United  St&tei:  "Everyptf^ 
son  who,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  StatWy  eoliitaor 
enters  himseir,  or  hires  or  retains  another  person  lo  enlist  or  enter  hixnaetf. 
or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intttl 
to  bo  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  stftte,  oology. 
district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marinu  or  seaman,  on  board  of  anjf 
vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bi|b 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  doUan,  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years. — R€vi$»d  Slat^im  e/  Uts  Vnikd 
StaUM,  Sec.  52S2. 
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of  the  belligerents,  which  interpretation  met  with  approval 
and  was  adopted  as  the  first  clause  of  the  new  Article  65  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn  by  Germany.  It  was 
next  stated  that  the  prohibition  of  Article  64  did  not  apply  to 
persona  belonging  to  the  army  of  a  belligerent  State  by  virtue 
of  its  legislation,  for  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  several  States 
require  military  service  either  generally  or  specifically  from 
strangers  domiciled  in  their  territory  in  cases  in  which  the 
aJien  has  not  performed  military  service  in  the  home  country. 
This  clause  was  adopted  as  the  second  paragraph  of  the  new 
Article  65,  although  it  is  self-evident  that  the  latter  clause 
of  Article  65  is  irreconcilable  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
64;  for  Article  64  prevents  belligerents  from  requiring  militar}' 
service  from  neutrals^  whereas  the  second  clause  of  the  Article 
65  recognizes  the  right  of  the  belligerent  by  local  legislation 
to  force  military  service  upon  neutrals.  The  inconsistency 
was  recognized  and  both  articles  were  stricken  from  the 
projected  convention. 

The  various  Articles  66-69  of  the  German  proposition,  con- 
cerning neutral  property,  of  which  a  summary  has  been  given, 
were  voted  by  6  to  5  and  1  abstention  in  the  Committee 
of  Examination,  but  in  the  commission  they  were  suppressed  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  1 1  and  10  abstentions,  10  States  not  responding 
[to  the  roll-call. 1 

Articles  70  to  72  of  the  original  German  proposition  pro- 
vided briefly  that  the  belligerents  were  authorized  to  appro- 
priate and  use^  upon  immediate  payment,  all  the  movable 
property  of  neutrals  within  their  territory  (Article  70) ;  that 
neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes  might  be  appropriated  or 
employed  by  a  beUigerent  only  if  the  vessels  in  question 
ply  on  rivers  within  its  own  or  enemy  territory,  and  that 
in  case  of  appropriation  the  compensation  due  to  the  neutral 
shall  be  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo  and  10  per  cent  profit,  and 
in  case  of  use,  10  per  cent  increase  of  the  ordinary  freight  (Arti- 


^     ■  Report  of  Colonel  Borel,  La  Deuxi&me  Conference  Internationale  de  la 
Paix,  1907,  Acte«  et  Document*,  Vol   I,  pp.  15:i-166. 
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cle  71) ;  and  that  the  compensation  for  destruction  or  injun* 
of  movable  property  belonging  to  neutrals  should  be  regiJatcd 
in  accordance  with  principles  set  forth  in  Articles  70  and  71 
(Article  72). 

As  a  result  of  a  profound  and  animated  discuf^on  in 
Committee  of  Examination  and  in  the  commission  itseJf,  tb 
three  articles  were  adopted  in  an  amended  form  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  provisions  concerning  railway  property,  due  to  the 
initiative  of  M.  Eyschen  of  Luxemburg,  and  submitted  to 
the  Conference  as  Articles  66,  67,  68.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
three,  Articles  64  and  65  the  chapter  entitled  "services  ren- 
dered by  neutrals"  consists  of  five  articles,  a  very  small  part  of 
a  very  large  field;  but  small  as  the  project  was,  it  was  still  fur- 
ther to  be  reduced,  for  in  the  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  September  7, 1907,  the  objections  to  these  articleti 
wereso  many  and  so  varied  that  upon  motion  the  entire  chaptex 
was  referred  again  to  the  Second  Conmiission  for  further  con- 
sideration and  report.  Renewed  discussion  result^  in  the 
definitive  acceptance  of  the  article  concerning  railway  property 
and  two  voeuXj  the  balance  of  the  chapter  being  rejected.*  The 
article  concerning  railway  property,  meant  originally  as  an 
addition  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  was  placed  by  tha 
small  drafting  committee  in  the  present  convention  as  its  last 
important  article.    (Article  19.) 

This  article  like  the  provisions  of  Chapter  11  of  the  present 
convention  is  special  in  its  nature,  for  it  owes  its  existeoce  to 
the  fact  that  small  States,  such  as  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
but  more  particularly  Luxemburg,  are  surrounded  by  large, 
powerful  and  bellicose  neighbors.  Railway  material  of  the 
neutral  may  be  found  in  a  neighboring  State  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  in  like  manner  the  railway  property  of  the  bellig- 
erent may  be  within  the  neutral  State.  It  is  hardly  neceas&n' 
to  remark  that  property  of  a  neutral  should  not  be  retained  and 
used  by  the  belligerent,  just  as  the  property  of  a  beUigereot 
should  not  be  retained  by  the  neutral,  yet  it  isembamanoiEto 

*See  Vol.  II,  p.  289. 
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forbid  either  party  from  continuing  to  use  the  property  merely 
because  war  has  broken  out.  Had  peace  continued  the  use 
would  be  legitimate.  The  existence  of  war  makes  the  property 
more  useful  to  the  belligerent.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  the  neutral.  Therefore,  the  convention  lays 
down  the  genera!  rule  that  such  property  so  situated  shall  not 
be  requisitioned  or  utilized  by  a  belligerent  except  when  and  to 
the  extent  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  in  case  of  such  use,  it 
shall  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  countrj^  of  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  the  neutral  of 
the  right  to  retain  and  utilize  at  io^st  an  equal  amount  of  rail- 
way material,  property  of  the  belligerent.  Such  is  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  convention.  But  as  each  power  is  using  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  it  follows  that  compensation  shall 
be  paid  by  one  party  or  the  other  in  proportion  to  the  material 
used  and  to  the  period  of  usage.  Important  as  this  provision 
is  to  countries  situated  like  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxem- 
burg, it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  country  like  the 
Unified  States.     It  may  unfortunately  be  of  service  in  Europe.' 


*  For  the  profound  and  animAted  discussion  in  commission  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  itcrsons  in  land  warfare,  aee  La 
Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  179- 
230;  33-SS.  For  the  discuasions  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
see  La  Deuxi^mc  Conference  InleraatioDalc  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
Doeuments,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125-129;  162-164. 
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is,  within  certain  limitations,  not  necessary  for  the  present 

(discussion,  exempt  from  capture  and  confiscation.  It  is 
equally  trae  that  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high 
seas  is  subject  to  capture,  and  the  determination  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  property  determines  at  once  its  liability  to  or  its 
exemption  from  capture.  An  enemy  merchant  ship  is  there- 
fore liable  to  capture  if  found  within  the  zone  of  naval  opera- 
tions, unless  special  rules  and  regulations  exempt  it  from  the 
treatment  recognized  and  permitted  by  international  law. 
The  situation  of  the  merchant  vessel  would  seem  in  theory  to 
be  unimportant  because  the  rightof  capture  is  recognized,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  custom,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  law, 
tre-ats  differently  property  situated  in  an  enemy  port  at  the 
outbreiik  of  hostilities  and  private  property  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  high  seas.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable,  in  discussing 
the  general  subject,  to  consider,  first,  the  status  of  enemy  mer- 
chant vessels  found  in  port  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
and,  second,  to  discuss  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  vessels 
found  upon  the  high  seas  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war. 

If  an  enemy  merchant  vessel  moored  to  the  wharf  or  found 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other  belligerent  were 
regarded  not  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  but 
as  thoroughly  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  as  other  private  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  found  upon  the  land,  there  could  be  in  theory 

■  no  rational  distinction  between  the  property  and  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  it.  Merchant  ships  of  the  enemy  are 
not,  however,  assimilated  to  private  property  upon  land,  but 
the  tendency  of  custom  is  to  give  to  them  greater  rights  and 
privileges  than  other  property  found  elsewhere  upon  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  In  former  times  enemy  merchant  vessels 
found  in  the  harbor  or  within  the  territorial  waters  were  sub- 

■  ject  to  capture,  and  when  hostilities  seemed  imminent  an 
embargo  was  placed  upon  such  property  so  that  departure 
would  be  illegal  and  would  subject  it  to  seizure  or  confiscation. 
The  result  would  be  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  property 
would  be  seized  and  passed  before  a  court  as  legitimate  prize. 
The  older  law  is  briefly  stated  in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Rodney 
(1781.  Douglas,  615),  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  said:    < 
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Ships  not  knowing  of  hostilities  come  in  by  mistake;  upon 
the  declaration  of  war  or  hostilities,  all  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
are  detained  in  our  ports,  to  be  confiscated  as  the  property  of 
the  enemy,  if  no  reciprocal  agreement  is  made. 

The  policy  and  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sought  to  support 
seizure  and  confiscation  are  set  forth  in  the  case  of  the  Boedes 
Lust  (1803,  5  C.  Robinson,  245),  tried  and  condemned  before 
the  great  Lord  Stowell,  when  Sir  William  Scott.  A  Dutch  ship 
on  a  voyage  from  Demerara  to  Bata\aa,  embargoed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  British  squadron  before  the  actual 
declaration  of  war  against  Holland  in  1803,  was  afterwanJ 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  In  passing  judgment  Lord 
Stowell  said: 

This  was  the  state  of  the  first  seizure.     It  was  at  first  equiv- 
ocal; and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconcilia- 
tion, the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  civil 
embargo.     That  would  have  been  the  retroactive  effect  of  that 
course  of  circumstances.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  transactions 
end  in  hostility,  the  retroactive  effect  is  directly  the  other  way. 
It  impressed  the  hostile  character  upon  the  oripnal  seizure. 
It  is  declared  to  be  no  embargo;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  act,i 
subject  to  two  interpretations;  there  is  a  declaration  of  the" 
animus,  by  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was  done  hosiiXi  animOt 
and  ia  to  be  considered  as  an  hostile  measure  oh  initio.    The  prop*  ' 
erty  taken  is  liable  to  be  used  as  the  property  of  persons,  trea-l 
passers  ah  initio,  and  guilty  of  injuries,  which  they  have  refused] 
to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alteration  of  their  measures,    Thiaj 
is  the  necessary  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  f<*| 
the  restitution  of  such  property  taken  before  a  formal  declar 
tion  of  hostilities.     No  such  convention  is  set  up  on  either  side,  J 
and  the  State,  by  directing  proceedings  against  this  property 
for  condemnation,  has  signified  a  contrary  intention.     Accord- 
ingly, the  general  mass  of  Dutch  property  has  been  condemned 
on  this  retroactive  effect;  and  this  property  stands  upon  tb«j 
same  footing. 

However  artificial,  illogical,  or  unjust  we  may  consider  the 
reasons  advanced  by  Lord  Stowell,  the  case  of  the  Boedts  Lust 
was  unquestioned  law  and  actual  practice.  As  late  as  1851'J 
Dr.  Lushington  could  say: 

With  regard  to  an  enemy's  property  coming  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  being  found  there,  being  seizable,  I  confess  I  aid 
astonished  that  doubt  should  exist  on  the  subject.     I  apprt^end 
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law  has  been  this,  that  it  is  competent  for  any  person  to 
take  possession  of  such  property,  unless  it  had  any  protection 
by  license,  or  by  some  declaration  emanating  by  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  assist  the  Crown  to  proceed  against  it  to 
adjudication.* 

As  Professor  John  Basset  Moore  says,  in  his  monumental 
Interaational  Law  Digest: 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  not  only  to  seize  enemy  vessels 
in  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  also  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
them  in  expectation  of  war,  so  that  if  war  should  come  they 
might  be  confiscated.  A  rule  of  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
has  been  enforced  in  recent  wars,' 

The  innovation  came  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  least 
expected,  for  on  October  4, 1853,  Turkey  said^  in  its  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia : 

The  Sublime  porte  does  not  consider  tt  just  that^  agreeable 
to  ancient  usage,  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels.  Accordingly,  they  will  be  warned  to  proceed 
within  a  period  to  be  fixed  hereafter  to  the  Black  Sea  or  to  the 
Mediterranean,  as  they  choose. 

The  Christian  governments  did  not  lag  behind  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.  The  Russian  Government  granted  full  liberty 
to  Turkish  vessels  in  its  ports  to  return  to  their  destination  till 
the  10th  (22d)  of  November.  On  March  27,  1854,  France 
issued  the  following  declaration: 

Article  1.  Six  weeks  from  the  present  date  are  granted  to 
Russian  ships  of  commerce  to  quit  the  ports  of  France.  Those 
Russian  ships  which  are  not  actually  in  our  ports,  or  which  may 
have  left  the  ports  of  Russia  previously  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  may  enter  into  French  ports  and  remain  there  for  the 
completion  of  their  cargoes  until  the  ninth  of  May,  inclusive. 


Great  Britain  issued  a  similar  declaration  on  March  29, 1854. 
Further  indulgences  were  afterward  allowed  to  Russian  vessels 
which  had  sailed  for  English  and  French  ports  prior  to  May  15, 
854,  and  Russia  on  its  part-  allowed  English  and  French 
Is  six  weeks  from  April  25,  1854,  to  load  their  cargoes  and 
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■Johanna  Emilie,  Spinks,  14,  (1864.) 
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sail  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  .\zof,  and 
the  Baltic,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to 
leave  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea.* 

We  thus  see  that  the  right  of  capture  and  confiscation  was 
recognized  in  the  Crimean  War,  but  following  the  initiatiw  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  great  maritime  States  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  while  recognizing  the  right,  limited 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  free  from  capture  and  confiscation  enemy 
merchant  ships  found  in  their  respective  ports  and  to  give 
them  a  certain  time  within  which  to  unload  their  cargo  and 
proceed  to  their  porta  of  destination.  Capture  is  always  a 
harsh  measure,  but  it  seems  peculiarly  harsh  to  capture  and 
confiscate  merchant  vessels  whose  owTiers  did  not  or  could  not 
know  of  the  outbeak  of  wars  and  who  in  no  way  either  directly 
or  remotely  influenced  or  were  concerned  in  the  outbreak  of 
war.  An  enemy  vessel  found  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  an 
enemy  port  after  such  warning  or  after  the  various  dates  pre- 
scribed might  be  treated  as  having  voluntarily  assumed  the 
risk  of  capture,  and  therefore  properly  exposed  to  it.  The 
precedent  of  1854  was  followed  in  the  Prussian-Austrian  War  of 
1866.  For  example,  the  Prussian  ministerial  declaration. 
June  21,  1866,  provided  that: 

Axistrian  merchant  vessels  which  are  now  in  Prussian  porta,  or 
whose  masters,  unaware  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  may 
enter  Prussian  ports,  shall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  have  six 
weeks  reckoned  from  the  day  of  their  entry  into  port  to  land 
their  cargo  and  to  go  away  with  a  new  cargo,  contraband  of 
war  excepted.  On  the  expiration  of  this  terra  they  must  leave 
port.  Austrian  merchant  vessels  whose  masters  are  aware  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  are  not  permitted  to  enter  a  Pru»- 
sian  port.' 

In  the  great  war  of  1870,  France  granted  a  leave  of  thirty 
days,  as  appears  from  the  following  paasage  from  a  work  of 
authority: 

Merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy  which  were  actually 
in  the  French  ports,  or  which  entered  the  ports  in  ignorance 
of  the  war,  were  allowed  a  delay  of  thirty  days  for  leaving,  and 

1  H&Ueck,  Inter.  Law  (3d  ed.,  by  Baker),  Vol.  I,  552, 533,  ooU. 
■  Moor«,  Inter.  Law  Digest.  Vol.  VII.  sec.  1196,  p.  454. 
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safe-conducts  were  given  them  to  return  to  their  port  of  dispatch 
or  of  destination.  Vessels  which  took  in  cargoes  for  France, 
or  on  French  account,  in  enemies  or  neutral  ports  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  were  not  subject  to  capture,  but  were  allowed 
to  disembark  their  freights  in  the  French  ports,  and  afterwards 
received  safe-conducts  to  return  to  their  porta  of  dispatch.' 

These  European  precedents  were  followed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  dated  April  25,  1898^  for  the  government 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  Spain 
the  fourth  rule  read  as  follows: 

4-  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within 
the  United  States,  shall  be  itllowed  till  May  21,  1898,  inclusive, 
for  loading  their  cargoes  and  departing  from  such  ports  or  places; 
and  such  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  if  met  at  sea  by  any  United 
States  ship,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage  if,  on 
examination  of  their  papers,  it  shall  appear  that  their  cargoes 
were  taken  on  board  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  term: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  Spanish 
veaaels  having  on  board  any  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  enemy,  or  any  coal  (except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  voyage),  or  any  other  article  prohibited  or  contraband 
of  war,  or  any  dispatch  of  or  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  Sf)anish  Government  issued  a  royal  decree,  dated  April 
23,  1898,  which  permitted,  five  days  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, the  departure  of  American  ships  from  Spanish  ports.  It 
was  not  80  liberal  as  the  American  proclamation,  for  the  Span- 
ish decree  did  not  in  terms  prohibit  the  capture  of  the  American 
merchantmen  aft<T  their  departure  nor  did  it  provide  for  the 
entrance  and  discharge  of  American  ships  sailing  for  Spanish 
ports  before  thn  war.  As  no  captures  were  made  by  Spain,  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  immunity  were  not  tested  before 
a  Prize  Court.  The  President's  proclamation,  however,  was 
passed  upon  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  was  hberal,  in  accordance  with  its  spirit. 
The  leading  case  on  the  subject  is  the  Buena  Ventura  (1899, 
175  U.  S.,  384).  The  vessel  in  question  was  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant ship  captured  on  the  morning  of  April  22,  1898,  some 
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eightorninemilesoEFtheFloridacoast.  Atthetimeof  capture 
the  vessel  was  on  a  voyage  from  Ship  Island,  Mississippi,  to 
Rotterdam,  by  way  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  a  cargo  of  lum- 
ber. She  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  March  31, 1898,  and  sailed  for 
Rotterdam.  April  19,  with  a  permit,  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  call  at  Norfolk  for  supply 
of  bunker  coal.  When  captured  on  April  22  she  made  no 
resistance,  had  on  board  no  miUtary  or  naval  officer,  and 
carried  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war.  The  question  at  issue 
was  therefore  whether  the  vessel  could  be  brought  within  the 
exemption  of  the  fourth  rule  of  the  proclamation  of  1898  as  to 
"Spanish  merchant  vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the 
United  States."  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  observed,  to  quote  the  language 
of  Profeasor  Moore,* 

that  the  vessel  in  question,  as  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  enemy 
carrying  on  an  innocent  commercial  enterprise  at  or  just  prior 
to  the  time  when  hostilities  began,  belonged  to  a  class  which 
the  United  States  had  always  desired  to  treat  with  great  liber- 
ality, and  which  civilized  nations  had  in  their  later  practice  in 
fact  so  treated.  The  President's  proclamation  should  therefore 
receive  *' the  most  liberal  and  extensive  interpretation  "  of  which 
it  was  capable,  and  where  two  or  more  interpretations  were  poeai- 
ble  the  one  most  favorable  to  the  belligerent  in  favor  of  whom 
the  proclamation  was  issued.  The  provision  that  **  Spanish 
merchant  vessels  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the  United  Staia 
shall  be  allowed  until  May  21,  1898^  inclusive,  for  loading  their 
cargoes  and  departing"  might,  said  the  learned  justice,  be  held 
to  include  (1)  only  vessels  in  port  on  the  day  when  the  procla- 
mation was  issued,  namely,  April  26,  or  (2)  those  in  port  on  April 
21,  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared  by  Congress  to  have  be- 
gun, or  (3)  not  only  those  then  in  port,  but  also  any  that  bad 
sailed  therefrom  on  or  before  May  21,  whether  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  or  the  issuing  of  the  proclama- 
tion. The  court  adopted  the  last  interpretation.  \Vhilc  the 
proclamation  did  not  in  so  many  words  include  vessels  which 
had  sailed  from  the  United  States  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  such  vessels  were,  said  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  clearly 
within  its  "intention/*  under  the  liberal  construction  which  ih« 
court  felt  bound  to  give  it.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  proclamation  of  April  28,  without 

'  DigMt  of  Inter.  Law,  Vol  VII.  mo.  1196,  pp.  455-4M. 
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which  the  vessel  would  have  been  liable  to  condemnation,  had 
not  been  issued ,  restitution  was  awarded  without  damages  or 
costs. 

The  recent  Russo-Japanese  War  likewise  followed  the  enlight- 
ened practice  dating  from  the  Crimean  War.  For  example, 
the  Imperial  Japanese  ordinance  of  February  9,  1904,  pro- 
vided that — 

Akticle  1 

Russian  merchant  ships  which  happen  to  be  moored  in  any 
Japanese  port  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  present  rules 
may  discharge  or  load  their  c^rgo  and  leave  the  country  not 
later  than  February  16. 

Article  2 

Russian  merchant  ships  which  have  left  Japan  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  article  and  which  are  provideil  with  a  special 
certificate  from  the  Japanese  authorities  shall  not  be  captured  if 
they  can  prove  that  they  are  steaming  back  direct  to  the  nearest 
Russian  port,  or  a  leased  port,  or  to  their  original  destination; 
this  measure  shall,  however,  not  apply  in  case  such  Russian  mer- 
chant ships  have  once  touched  at  a  Russian  port  or  a  leased  port. 

And  the  Imperial  Russian  order  of  February  14,  1904,  pro- 
vided that — 

Japanese  trading  vessels  which  were  in  Russian  ports  or 
havens  ^t  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  war  are  authorized 
to  remain  in  such  ports  before  putting  out  to  sea  with  goods 
which  do  not  constitute  articles  of  contraband  during  the  delay 
required  in  proportion  to  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  but  which  in 
any  case  must  not  exceed  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  present  declaration  by  the  local  author- 
ities. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  no  less  than  five  great  wars  of  the  last 
fifty  years  an  exemption  was  made  in  favor  of  enemy  merchant 
vessels  in  port  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  that  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  was  fixed  within  which  such  vessels  might 
safely  leave  their  ports  and  proceed  to  their  destination. 
Although  the  custom  is  modern,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  limited 
to  any  particular  quarter  of  the  world;  for  the  States  generally 
have  recognized  the  exemption  in  their  recent  wars,  not  only 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  also  in  .\sia.  Such  a  custom, 
however  recent  it  may  be,  may  rightly  claim  to  form  a  part  of 
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stated  in  the  extracts  already  quoted  from  their  respective 
declarations.  The  more  recent  practice  will  be  briefly  set 
forth.  The  fifth  rule  of  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  April 
26,  1898,  provided  that: 

Any  Spanish  merchant  vessel  which,  prior  to  April  21, 1898, 
shall  have  sailed  from  any  foreign  port  bound  for  any  port 
or  place  in  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such 
port  or  place,  and  to  discharge  her  cargo,  aad  afterward  forth- 
with to  depart  without  molestation;  and  any  such  vessel,  if  raet 
at  sea  by  any  United  States  ship,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
her  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded. 

It  has  previously  been  observed  that  the  Spanish  decree  did 
not  provide  for  the  entrance  and  discharge  of  American  ships 
sailing  for  Spanish  ports  before  the  war,  but,  as  no  captures 
were  made  by  Spain,  the  less  liberal  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
decree  did  not  affect  American  commerce.  Rule  5  of  the 
American  proclamation  was  judicially  interpreted  in  the  case 
of  the  Pedro  (175  U.  S.,  354).  This  vessel,  sailing  under  the 
Spanish  flag  and  officered  and  manned  by  Spaniards,  was 
loaded  in  Antwerp  for  Cuba,  and  on  March  18, 1898,  was  char- 
tered by  an  American  firm  to  proceed  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
or  Ship  Island,  Mississippi,  for  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Rotterdam 
or  Antwerp,  Shortly  after  this  date  the  Pedro  sailed  from 
Antwerp  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Havana  and  Cien- 
fuegas.  She  arrived  at  Havana  on  April  17  and,  after  dis- 
charging her  cargo,  sailed  on  the  22d  for  Santiago,  Cuba,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  general  merchandise  taken  at  Havana. 
While  pursuing  the  voyage  from  Havana  to  Santiago,  Cuba, 
she  was  captured  on  the  same  day,  April  22,  a  few  miles  from 
Havana  by  the  United  States  blockading  fleet.  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  held 
that  the  Pedro  did  not  fall  within  the  exemption  contained  in 
rule  5;  that  she  lay  at  Havana  from  the  17th  of  April  to  the 
22d;  that  she  cleared  from  Havana  April  22,  a  day  after  the 
war  began;  that  she  had  then  no  cargo  for  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  for  an  enemy  port,  namely,  Santiago 
and  Cienfuegos.     It  could  not  therefore  be  said  that  she  had 


ceming  the  status  of  enemy  raerchant  ships  unfortunately  is 
less  liberal  than  recent  practice.    Article  3  is  as  follows: 

■  Enemy  merchant  ships  which  left  their  last  port  of  departure 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  are  encountered  on 
the  high  seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
can  not  be  confiscated.  They  are  only  liable  to  detention  on 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  restored  after  the  war  with- 
out compensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned,  or  even  destroyed, 
on  payment  of  compensation,  but  in  such  case  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on  board,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  ship's  papers. 

After  touching  at  a  port  in  their  own  country,  or  at  a  neutral 
port,  these  ships  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime 
war. 

ft  The  seeming  exemption  is  rather  illusory,  for  the  exemption 
from  capture  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  seizure 
the  enemy  merchant  ships  were  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostihties.  If  they  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of 
hostilities  they  would  seem  to  be  liable  to  capture,  for  the 
merchant  vessels  of  today  have  discarded  canvas  for  steam, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  vessel  is  provided  on  the  outbound 
voyage  with  sufficient  coal  for  the  return.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  vessel  is  exposed  to  capture,  because  it  could 
not  safely  continue  its  voyage  to  the  belligerent  port,  and,  if 
it  seeks  to  return  to  the  home  port,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  cap- 
ture, with  little  chance  of  escape  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  means 
to  continue  its  voyage.  If  the  merchant  vessel  is  ignorant  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  may  not  be  captured,  but  it  may 
be  detained  subject  to  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  war  with- 
out compensation.  The  value  of  the  vessel  may  be  seriously 
depreciated  in  case  of  a  long  war.  If  requisitioned,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  transaction  will  be  profitable  to  the  original 
owner,  Euid  if  destroyed  it  is  improbable  that  the  compensation 
will  at  all  be  adequate.  The  article  in  question,  therefore, 
can  not  be  considered  an  advance;  it  is  a  distinct  limitation  of 

■  customary  rights.    Article  4  of  the  convention  is  as  follows: 

Enemy  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Articles  1 
and  2  is  likewise  liable  to  be  detained  and  restored  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  without  payment  of  compensation,  or 
to  be  requisitioned  on  payment  of  compensation,  with  or  with- 
out the  ship. 
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The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  cargo  on  board  the 
vessels  referred  to  in  Article  3. 

The  provisions  depending  upon  Articles  1  and  3,  already 
quoted,  would  seem  to  require  no  special  explanation  or  com- 
ment. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  was  a  compromise  between  those 
who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  right  and  those  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  legal  validity  of  the  custom  which  has  grown 
up  in  recent  years.  As  in  most  compromises  the  result  iaj 
unsatisfactory.  The  convention  can  not  be  called  progressive,! 
for  it  questions  a  custom  which  seems  generally  established  and 
its  adoption  would  seem  to  sanction  less  liberal  and  enlightened 
practice.  The  United  States  delegation  therefore  refused  to 
sign  the  convention  and  its  acceptance  has  not  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  State. 

2.    The  Conversion  of  Merchantmen  into  Warships* 

The  first  question  on  the  program  of  the  Fourth  Commission . 
of  the  Second  Conference  was  the  transformation  of  merchant  j 
vessels  into  warships^  a  subject  of  present  interest  owing  toj 
unexpected  incidents  of  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  war  in  the] 
extreme  orient.     Before  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  IS56  the} 
fighting  force  of  an   enemy  upon  the  sea  consisted,  hrst,  ofi 
public  armed  vessels  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  govcra- 
mcnt  in  whose  employ  they  were;   second,  privateers,  that  is^ 
to  say,  vessels  owned   by  adventurers,  provided  with  a  com-' 
mission  to  seize  and  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  prize  acquire 
title  to  enemy  property  captured  by  them  upon  the  high  seaa. 
The  motive  of  the  first  class  was  to  destroy  the  fighting  force 
of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  same   time,  by  reaching  private 
property  to  destroy  its  means  of  resistance  and  thus  bring 
it  to  terms.    The  object  of  the  privateer  was  private  gain,  for. 
disguise  the  fact  as  we  will,  the  privateer  was  an  adventurer 
little  better  than   a   buccaneer,    permitted    to    prey   upon 

^See  La  Deuxidnie  Conf^renre  Internaiionale  de  l&  Pais  (1907)  Vol.  HI. 
pp.  744-746,  813-H25,  84('.-850,  916-917,  930-930,  I004-10U,  1023-1024, 
10:<8-1040,  107A-1082,  1135-1140;  Vol.  F.  235,  239-245  (Report  erf  U. 
Henri  Fromageot). 
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enemy  commerce  at  his  own  risk  for  hia  own  profit.  Inci- 
dentally the  capture  of  private  property  of  the  enemy 
might,  theoretically,  at  least,  shorten  the  war.  The  man- 
of-war  is  subjected  to  naval  discipline  with  ample  power  to 
punish  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  privateer,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  subject  to  control  in  theory,  was  in  prac- 
tice its  own  master,  with  the  result  that  abuses  grew  up  and 
were  tolerated  provided  only  they  enhanced  profit.  Recog- 
nizing the  evils  of  the  system  of  privateering  and  the  further 
fact  that  war  is  in  reality  a  hostile  relation  between  State  and 
State  to  be  prosecuted  solely  by  agents  of  the  government^  the 
system  of  privateering  was  abolished  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  in  express  terms — "Privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished" — to  which  declaration  the  civilized  States  have 
adhered  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  The  terms 
of  the  Declaration  are  really  important,  because  privateering 
is  not  merely  abolished:  it  is  to  remain  abolished,  the  intention 
of  the  declaration  clearly  being  that  the  system  begotten  in 
greedy  and  nurtured  in  fraud,  should  be  an  outlaw  in  the  future. 

The  introduction  of  steam,  with  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  sailing  craft,  the  appearance  of  the  iron-clad  and  the 
immense  fighting  strength  of  the  modem  man-of-war  pro- 
duced, it  should  be  said,  by  a  corresponding  expense,  have 
made  it  impossible  for  private  parties  to  indulge  in  privateering 
even  if  the  law  permitted  it.  But  the  demands  of  the  modem 
man-of-war  are  very  great.  It  cannot  carry  its  coal  as  Lord 
Nelson  carried  his  canvas,  so  that  it  is  important  to  supply  the 
modem  fleet  with  transports  and  light  craft  either  for  the 
support  of  the  fleet  or  for  the  performance  of  minor  services. 
There  is  danger,  however,  that  this  auxiliary  craft  may  be 
the  privateersman  in  disguise,  because  for  the  performances  of 
these  lighter  duties,  merchant  vessels  are  taken  into  service 
and  indeed  the  larger  steamships  are  built  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  eventual  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  men-of-war  is 
clearly  legitimate  as  long  as  war  is  a  recognized  system ;  for  if 
a  nation  may  build  a  ves.sel  for  warlike  purj^oses  it  clearly  can 
convert  a  merchantman  into  a  man-of-war.     It  is  at  once  a 
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question  of  national  sovereignty  and  expediency.    But  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  trans- 
formation may  take  place.     Shall  it  takeplace  intimeof  peace, 
although  in  anticipation  of  war,  or  may  it  take  place  after  th 
declaration  of  war?    It  would  seem  that  each  query  should  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.     A  more  difficult  question  is  ihe^ 
determination  of  the  locality  in  which  the  transformation  may 
be  effected.   If  the  transformation  is  to  be  permitted,  it  follows 
without  argument  that  it  may  take  place  anywhere  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  transforming  State  as  well  as  within 
territory  occupied  by  it  or  subject  to  its  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  conversion  should 
be  permitted  upon  the  high  seas.     From  one  point  of  view! 
this  should  be  permissible,  because  the  high  seas  are  not  :<ub- 
ject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  any  nation,  and  a  merch&ntmaa^ 
ufKjn  the  liigh  seas  is  by  international  law  under  the  exclasivel 
control  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  flies.     But  this  is  the  argu^l 
ment  of  the  belligerent  who  stands  upon  the  extreme  letteri 
of  his  right  in  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  neutral  rights.    Mi 
a  man-of-war  possesses  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  su^^ 
pected  of  unneutral  conduct,  whether  such  vessel  carry  contra- 
band or  be  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  it  follows  that  the 
neutral  has  a  right  to  know  the  extent  of  the  belhgerent  fleet. 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  visit  and  search  of  a 
merchantman  upon  the  high  seas,  which  has  assumed  the 
character  of  a  man-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  visit  and  srardi 
and  which  may  renounce  this  character  immediately  after  the 
search  or  at  its  pleasure. 

This  latter  illustration,  no  mere  supposition,  was  a  pictur- 
esque practice  of  Russia  in  its  recent  war  with  Japan.'  Shall 
the  transformation  when  effected  be  for  the  duration  of  tho 
war,  or  shall  the  vessel  camelcon-like  be  permitted  to  change 
its  nature  either  upon  the  command  of  its  government  or  when 
the  necessities  of  the  case  seem  to  suggest  it?    It  would  wem 

'  See  Lawrence's  War  and  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East  (2d  ad.)  pp 
205-203,  212-214;  Hershey's  International  Law  and  DiplooMcy  o(  th* 
Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  138-142.  151-163. 
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reasonable  to  insist  that  the  transformation  if  effected  should 
be  permanent,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Finally, 
the  transformed  vessel  should  be  commissioned  as  a  man-of- 
war,  subjected  to  naval  diseipline  and  enumerated  among  the 
naval  forces  of  the  bclligorcnt. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  require  definition  lest  insen- 
sibly the  evils  of  privateering  reappear.  The  question  arose 
during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  when  in  August  of 
that  year  Prussia  ordered  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  navy. 

The  owners  of  vessels  were  invited  to  fit  them  out  for  attack 
on  French  ships  of  war,  and  large  premiums  for  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  latter  were  offered.  The  crews  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  volunteer  navy  were  to  be  under  naval  discipline,  but 
they  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ships;  the  officers 
were  to  be  merchant  seamen,  wearing  the  same  uniform  as  naval 
officers,  and  provided  with  temporary  commissions,  but  not 
forming  part  of,  or  attached  to,  the  navy  in  any  way,  though 
capable  of  receiving  a  commission  in  it  as  a  reward  for  excep- 
tional services;  the  vessels  were  to  sail  under  the  Sag  of  the 
North  German  navy.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Prussian  volunteer 
navy  was  not  a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  for  the  declaration  clearly  meant  not 
merely  to  eliminate  the  privateer  but  the  use  of  other  than 
national  property  under  the  command  of  responsible  officers 
of  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  naval  war.  To  invoke 
again  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Hall : 

The  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  merchant  marine  of  a 
country  in  its  regular  navy  ia  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from 
such  a  measure  as  that  above  discussed.  A  marked  instance 
of  incorporation  ia  supplied  by  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet. 
The  vessels  are  built  at  private  cost,  and  in  time  of  peace  they 
carry  the  mercantile  flag  of  their  country;  but  their  captain  and 
at  least  one  other  officer  hold  commissions  from  their  sovereign, 
they  are  under  naval  discipline,  and  they  appear  to  be  employed 
solely  in  public  services,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  convicts  to 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific.  Taking  the  circum- 
stances as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  use  of  the  mercan- 
tile flag  as  serious;  they  are  not  merely  vessels  which  in  the  event 
of  war  can  be  instantaneously  converted  into  public  vessels  of 

'  HaU'i  Int«matioEuJ  Law  (5th  ed.);  p.  527. 
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the  State,  they  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  already  belong- 
ing to  the  imperial  navy.  The  position  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  great  French  mail  lines  is  different.  They  are  commanded 
by  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  navy,  but  so  long  as  peace  lasts 
their  employment  is  genuinely  private  and  commercial;  means 
is  simply  provided  by  which  they  can  be  placed  under  naval 
discipline  and  turned  into  vessels  of  war  as  soon  as  an  emer- 
gency arises.  They  are  not  now  incorporated  in  the  French 
navy,  but  incorporation  would  take  place  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  [The  liners  which  of  recent  years  have  been 
subsidized  by  the  British  Government  in  return  for  a  lien  on 
their  services  aa  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  stand  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing, except  that  in  peace  time  they  are  not  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy.]  * 

Nations  look  upon  merchant  marine  very  much  in  the 
way  that  the  militia  is  considered,  although  the  analog)' 
is  imperfect,  because  the  militia  is  organized  for  service 
in  future  war,  whereas  the  merchant  marine  is  primarily 
pacific.  However,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  controversy  that 
nations  will  in  the  future  press  merchant  ships  into  na%'al 
service,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  imf>ortance  to  determine 
the  exact  status  of  the  auxiliary  fleet.  It  is  a  subject  of 
sincere  regret  that  the  convention  drafted  and  adopted  b> 
the  Conference  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  subject. 

The  convention,  however,  was  an  honest  endeavor  and  ita 
preamble  is  honest;  for  it  states  it  to  be  desirable 

in  view  of  the  incorporation  in  time  of  war  of  merchant  ship 
in  the  fighting  fleet,  to  define  the  conditions  subject  to  whiai' 
this  operation  may  be  effected; 

and  in  the  next  place  it  confesses  its  limitations,  stating 
frankly  that: 

whereas,  however,  the  Contracting  Powers  have  been  unmblci 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  whether  the  converHioaj 
of  a  merchant  ship  into  a  warship  may  take  place  on  the  bight 
seas,  it  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  place  where  sudij 
conversion  is  effected  remains  outside  the  scope  of  this 
mcnt,  and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  following  rules. 

The  convention  thereupon  assumes  the  right  to  convert 

*Ibid.  529.  The  piasage  in  bracketa  is  an  addition  of  J.  B.  AtUjr,  Uf 
editor  of  the  fifth  edition. 
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merchant  ships  into  men-of-war  and  regulates  and  controls  its 
exercise.  For  example,  Article  1  provides  that  a  merchant 
ship  in  order  to  be  considered  a  man-of-war  must  be  placed 

under  the  direct  authority,  immediate  control,  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  power  whose  flag  it  flies. 

As  was  said  by  M.  Fromagcot,  the  learned  reporter  of  the 
Fourth  Commission: 

The  first  article  presents  a  principle  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  corollary  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  has  for  it  object 
to  ^ve  every  guarantee  against  a  return  more  or  less  disguised 
to  privateering.' 

The  next  article  provides,  and  very  properly,  that  the  con- 
verted ship  must  bear  the  outward  and  distinguishing  appear- 
ance of  a  raan-of-war  of  its  nationality.  (Article  2.)  The 
first  article  thus  determines  the  validity  of  the  transformation 
as  a  matter  of  law  whereby  to  tax  the  government  with  respon- 
sibility. The  second  paragraph  is  conceived,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  belligerent  but  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
neutral,  so  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  may  be  evident 
at  a  distance  by  its  outward  appearance. 

But  it  is  not  sufl5cicnt  that  the  vessel  be  transformed  and 
that  it  bear  external  marks  of  such  transformation.  The 
commander  should  be  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  duly 
commissioned  by  competent  authorities;  his  name  should 
appear  in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  fighting  fleet  (Article  3) ;  the 
crew  should  be  subject  to  military  discipline  (Article  4) ;  and 
the  converted  ship  should  observe  in  all  its  operations  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  (Article  5).  The  reality  and  good  faith  of 
the  transformation  are  thus  assured  by  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  the  control  of  a  naval  officer  and  the  crew  to  military  disci- 
pline. The  requirement  that  the  converted  vesvscl  observe  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  is  a  guarantee  against  the  relapse  into 
the  barbarism  of  privateering.  The  American  naval  delegate, 
Admiral  Sperry.  objected  to  the  last  requirement  smd  proposed 
to  suppress  the  article  as  unnecessary  and  as  constituting  in 

'  Report  of  M.  Henri  Fromageot,  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Intem&tioDale 
de  la  Paix  (1907),  Actea  et  Documentfl,  Vol.  I,  p.  244. 
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his  opinion  an  embarrassing  distinction  for  certain  merchant 
vessels  acquired  and  regularly  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace  as  a  part  of  its  fleet.  Admiral  Sperry's 
motion  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lammasch  for  the  reason  that  the 
suppression  of  Article  5  would  constitute  an  embarrassing  dis- 
tinction between  transformed  vessels  on  the  one  hand  and  war 
vessels  on  the  other.  The  article  as  framed  was  adopted  sub- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  Admiral  Sperry  J 

Article  6,  the  last  article  of  the  convention  requiring  consid- 
eration, provides  that  the  belligerent  should  as  soon  as  possible 
register  the  converted  vessel  in  its  list  of  warships,  thus 
assuring  the  publicity  of  the  transformation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  article  is  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral. 

The  learned  reporter  of  the  convention  stated  it  to  be  a 
corollary  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  abolishing  privateering. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  American  delegation  and 
General  Porter  on  its  behalf  stated, 

It  is  evident  that  the  propositions  ....  have  for  their^J 
principal  object  the  reiteration  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  rd&t^H 
ing  to  the  abolition  of  privateering.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ^^ 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  not  adhered 
to  this  declaration  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  declaration 
did  not  recognize  the  inviolability  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy  at  sea.  For  this  reason  the  propositions  submitted 
present  questions  solely  for  the  consideration  of  the  signatories 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  in  consequence  thereof  our 
delegation  must,  for  the  moment,  decline  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  and  abstain  from  voting.  If,  however,  the  Con- 
ference by  its  action,  shall  establish  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea,  this  delegation  will  be  happy  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  privateering.' 

The  American  delegation  abstained  on  the  final  vote  taker 
for  the  reason  advanced  by  General  Porter. 

The  convention  was  not  accepted  by  the  American  dele 
tion  at  The  Hague,  nor  was  it  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 


*  La  Deuxi^me  Confdrence    Intero&tionale  de  la  Pftiz  (1907),  Vol  IIL 
Fourth  Commutsioa,  Comity  d'Examen,  12ih  Se«ioQ,  p.  1040. 
'  Ibid.,  Fourth  CommisBton,  13tb  SMsion,  pp.  91&-917. 
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approval.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  convention  as  adopted, 
limited  solely  to  signatory  powers  (Article  7),  is  very  modest 
and  of  slight  practical  value,  because  the  question  is  not 
whether  transformation  be  permitted,  but  the  determination  of 
the  locality  and  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  permis- 
sible. The  convention  is  at  best  but  evidence  of  transformation. 
Itconsciously  excludes  vital  questions  and  by  so  doing  sacrifices 
substance  to  form.  For  example,  in  the  recent  Russo-Japanese 
War  two  vessels,  the  Peterburg  and  Smolensk,  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles, flying  the  commercial  flag,  declaring  that  they  were 
merchant  ships  and  maintaining  such  character  en  route 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Upon  entering  the  Red  Sea  guns 
were  brought  out  of  the  hold  and  mounted,  the  armament  was 
sopn  completed,  the  vessels  assumed  the  character  of  warships, 
proceeded  to  cruise  against  and  prpy  upon  neutral  commerce. 
The  action  of  Russia  was  questionable  from  two  points  of  view, 
first  because  the  Convention  of  March  31 » 1856,  and  the  treaty 
signed  at  London  on  March  3,  1871,  closed  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  to  men-of-war.  If  the  Russian  vessels  were  men- 
of-war  they  had  no  right  to  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
dencllee;  if  they  were  merchantmen  they  had  no  right  to 
visit  and  search,  to  seize  and  prey  upon  commerce,  whether 
belligerent  or  neutral.  If  the  vessels  improperly  passed  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  they  committed  a  wrong  and  on 
familiar  doctrine  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
their  own  wrong.  In  the  next  place,  supposing  they  were 
merchant  vessels,  they  could  not  exercise  belligerent  rights 
unless  commanded  as  war  vessels  without  violating  the  letter 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  impor- 
tant and  difficult  question  arises  whether  merchant  vessels 
may  be  transformed  into  men-of-war  upon  the  high  seas,  a 
question  which  the  Conference  left  undecided.  The  matter, 
however,  was  discussed,  and  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Holland  and 
the  United  States  proposed  that  transformation  should  only 
be  permitted  within  a  national  or  occupied  port.  Italy 
accepted  this  view,  but  proposed  an  exception  in  favor  of 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas  at  the  declaration  of  war.    Ger- 
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many,  Russia  and  France  maintained  on  the  contrary  the  right 
of  transformation  even  upon  the  high  seas.' 

In  the  presence  of  such  opposing  views  the  Conference  wm 
forced  to  adjourn  consideration  of  the  matter.  Again,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  convention  does  not  state  that  the  trans- 
formation may  not  be  subject  to  retransformation  during  the 
course  of  one  and  the  same  war,  and  if  the  right  exist  the 
frequency  of  its  exercise  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  Aastria- 
Hungary  proposed  that  the  transformation  once  made  should 
last  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  the  Conference  was 
likewise  unable  to  agree  upon  this  question  and  it  was  deferred. 
The  importance  therefore  of  the  convention  is  very  slight:  for 
in  simplest  terms,  disregarding  the  language  of  the  preamble 
and  provisions  of  the  articles,  it  means  simply  that  men-of-war 
are  men-of-war,  and  that  merchant  vessels  as  such  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  men-of-war. 

3.    The  Laving  of  Automatic  Submarine  Contact  Mink* 

The  Chinese  Government  is  obliged  even  today  to  furnish 
coasting  vessels  with  special  instruments  to  catch  and  destroj 
floating  mines,  which  obstruct  not  only  the  high  seas  but  Chi- 
nese territorial  waters.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken,  a  very  considerable  number  of  coasting  vessels,  fishing 
smacks,  junks,  and  sampans,  have  been  sunk  by  contact  with 
these  automatic  submarine  mines.  And  these  vessels  bav  ~ 
been  swallowed  up  and  so  completely  lost  to  sight  that  det 
of  these  disasters  have  not  reached  the  western  world.  It 
estimated  that  from  500  to  600  of  our  subjects  who  foUon 
their  peaceful  pursmts  have  thus  met  a  cruel  death  on  account 
of  these  agents  of  destruction.' 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  Chinese  delegate  at  The  HaguCj 
Conference  of  1907  regarding  the  after-effects  of  a  war 
posedly  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

'  On  a  vote  taken  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  nine  States  voted  to 
forbid  transformation  upon  the  high  seas — United  States,  Belgium,  Brasil 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden — to  aeTcn  in  favor 
of  it — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Argentine,  Chile,  France,  RuflBA»  Smrm. 

'For  a  rteum£  of  the  diacuosion  in  the  Conference  on  this  diflUnll 
question  see  the  admirable  reports  of  Professor  George  Strait,  in  Ia 
Deuxidrae  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  (1907)  Vol.  IIL  pp^ 397-43S. 
455-469;  for  final  proceedings  in  plenary  session,  see  Vol  I.  pp.  27^3S1 

'  Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  La  Deuxidme  Conf^rtOM  lat»r- 
ationale  de  la  Paix,  19U7.  Vol.  III.  p.  063. 
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The  world  was  so  large,  it  is  now  so  very  little!  The  world 
is  so  closely  knit  together  that  a  disturbance  in  one  part  is 
sure  to  be  felt  in  the  other,  just  as  a  pebble  dropped  in  a 
pool  sends  a  ripple  to  either  bank.  The  effect  of  war  cannot, 
therefore,  be  limited  solely  to  belligerents,  the  neutral  is  in- 
jured in  his  property,  and  as  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  in  his  person.  The  rights  of  neutrals  have  imposed 
duties  upon  belligerents,  and  it  may  be  that  a  sense  of  inter- 
national oneness  will  eventually  not  only  limit  warfare  but 
bind  its  members  over  to  keep  the  peace.  As  long  as  warfare 
is  permitted,  however,  its  effects  should  be  confined  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  immediate  belligerents,  and  if  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain means  of  destruction  cannot  be  confined  to  belligerents^ 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  interests  of  two  jarring  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  should  not  yield  to  the  interests  of  all. 

As  regards  the  particular  means  of  destruction  dealt  with  in 
the  present  convention,  it  may  be  said  that  mines  are  not  new; 
that  they  came  into  use  with  gunpowder;  that  they  were  suc- 
cessfully used  at  sea  in  the  American  Civil  War,  by  means  of 
which  harbors  were  defended  and  blockading  ships  attacked 
and  destroyed.  This,  however,  was  a  mine  placed  within  terri- 
torial waters,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  long  as  war  is 
recognized,'States  may  protect  themselves  within  their  terri- 
torial waters  by  all  means,  provided  only  that  the  means  of 
destruction  intended  for  the  enemy  do  not  break  loose  from 
control  and  endanger  neutral  Hfe  and  property  beyond  the 
limits  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  mines  may  freely 
be  placed  in  ports  and  harbors,  or  in  territorial  waters  gener- 
ally to  be  exploded  by  contact  or  controlled  from  the  shore. 
The  difficulty,  however,  arises  when  belligerents  set  In  motion 
an  agency  whose  effect  is  not  limited  to  its  territorial  waters, 
or  if  in  battle  on  the  high  seas,  the  destructive  power  of  the 
means  employed  survives  the  battle.  It  may  be  said  that  sub- 
marine mines  which  are  floating,  either  anchored  or  drifting, 
and  whose  explosion  is  caused  automatically  by  contact  are 
newcomers  in  modem  warfare,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  by 
r^fiOD  of  their  novelty  difficulty  in  their  regulation.     If,  how- 
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ever,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Law  of  Nations  permits  the 
appropriation  of  contiguous  waters  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  low-water  mark,  and  if  we  further  admit,  as  we 
must,  that  the  high  seas  are  not  susceptible  of  appropriation 
but  are  the  highway  alike  for  belligerent  or  neutral,  although 
the  belligerent  is  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  battle  to  control 
a  limited  sphere,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  belligerent,  being  special  and  temporary,  should  not 
displace  or  control  the  interest  of  the  neutral,  which  is  general 
and  permanent.  The  application  of  these  general  principles  to 
a  new  but  concrete  problem  necessarily  and  logically  solves  it. 
As  the  great  Ix)rd  Stowell  said  in  the  case  of  the  Atlanta  (6  C. 
Robinson,  440,  459): 

If  the  court  took  upon  itself  to  assume  principles  in  them- 
selves novel,  it  might  justly  incur  such  an  imputation;  but  to 
apply  established  principles  to  new  cases,  cannot  surely  be  so 
considered.  All  law  of  circumstances,  leading  to  an  extended 
applicatton  of  principles^  ancient  and  recognized,  by  just  corol- 
laries, may  be  infinite;  but  so  long  as  the  continuity  of  the  orig- 
inal and  established  principles  is  preser\'ed  pure  and  unbroken, 
the  practice  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  justly  chargeable  with  bein^^ 
an  innovation  on  the  ancient  law;  when,  in  fact,  the  court  do^^| 
nothing  more  than  apply  old  principles  to  new  circumstances!^^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  various  articles  of  the 
convention  relating  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  con- 
tact mines.  As  in  the  case  of  the  transformation  of  merchant 
ships  into  men-of-war,  the  preamble  of  the  present  convention 
recognizes  the  imperfect  and  tentative  nature  of  the  conveih 
tion,  but  commends  its  enforcement  **  until  such  time  as  it  is 
found  possible  to  formulate  rules  on  the  subject  which  shaO 
insure  to  the  interests  involved  all  the  guarantees  desirable." 
The  principles,  however,  proclaimed  in  the  preamble  arc  comecl 
and  deserve  unstinted  praise  and  universal  acceptance.  For 
example,  the  Conference  declares  itself  as  "inspirt^d  by  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  sea  routes,  the  common  highwa>'8  of  all 
nations."  It  concedes  that  the  existing  jx>sitioD  of  affairf 
makes  it  impossible  to  forbid  the  employment  of  autoiSdUie 
submarine  contact  mines,  but  considers  it  nevertheless  desir- 
able "to  restrict  and  regulate  their  employment. ''  assuredly  i 
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I'Vcry  commendable  purpose,  "in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity 
|of  war  and  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  to  peaceful  navigation 
[the  security  to  which  it  is  entitled,  despite  the  existence  of 
war."  It  might  be  said  that  the  impossibility  of  fori>idding 
the  employment  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines  is  not 
so  self-evident  as  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  their  regulation. 
The  Conference  of  1899  owed  its  existence,  it  would  seem,  to 
I  the  desire  to  check  armament  and  the  increasing  burden  of 
'tnilitary  expenditures,  and  had  the  States  represented  been 
willing  to  limit  themselves  to  the  known  means  of  destruction 
this  convention  concerning  mines  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. Nations  seem,  however,  unwilling  to  fetter  the  inventive 
genius  of  their  people  when  from  its  encouragement  now  and 
['destructive  means  of  warfare  are  to  be  expected.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  shows  that 
the  small  States  were  as  unwilling  to  put  up  with  imperfect 
inns  as  the  larger  States  were  unwilling  to  limit  themselves  to 
the  meAns  actually  known  and  in  use.  Had  they  agreed  to 
leave  matters  in  status  quo  for  a  period  of  years,  relative  equal- 
ity or  inequality  would  have  been  maintained.  Had  the 
nations  assembled  in  1907  at  The  Hague  forbidden  the  use  of 

•  floating  mines  outward  equality  would  have  been  observed. 
Mines  are,  however,  said  to  be  an  efficient  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  means  of  protecting  the  coast,  whether  to  ward 
off  the  enemy,  to  resist  or  raise  a  blockade.  For  these  n'asons 
Powers  with  large  navies  are  said  not  to  favor  mines,  even  for 
their  coast  defenses,  because  mine^  not  only  prevent  free  and 
unrestricted  access  to  the  enemy  coast  but  render  a  rc»tum  to 
the  home  port  in  stress  of  weather  dangerous.     It  is  stated  by 

ta  competent  authority,  Admiral  Charies  H.  Stockton  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  that, 
Great  Britain  has  practically  abandoned  the  use  of  sub- 
marine mines  for  the  defense  of  its  ports  and  is  trusting  to  pro- 
tected automobile  torpedoes  of  the  Whitehead  and  other  types 
in  connection  with  submarine  boats  for  the  defense  of  its  sea- 
ports. Hence,  and  in  connection  with  this,  the  fact  that  her 
fleet  both  naval  and  maritime,  is  the  greatest  in  the  worid — 
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never  greater  or  more  efficient  than  now — this  power  repr 
the  extreme  school  against  the  use  of  submarine  mines  explo 
by  contact.* 

Admitting  this  statement  to  be  correct,  for  the  layman  must 
perforce  accept  the  verdict  of  the  specialist,  it  would  follow 
that  the  prohibition  of  such  mines  might  work  an  inequality, 
because  the  renunciation  would  deprive  the  smaller  States  with 
moderate  navies,  of  the  means  of  resisting  the  powerful  fleets. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  suggest  even  indirectly  that  British 
opposition  to  the  use  of  mines  is  due  to  the  poeseesion  of  & 
matchless  and  overwhelming  fleet,  because  fleetsare  able  to  pick 
up  and  explode  mines  without  great  danger,  although  it  maybe 
at  considerable  delay.  Undoubtedly  Great  Britain  opposed 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  sowing  the  high  seas  with  mines. 
Material  interests  were  not  lacking,  for  British  comroeiw 
extending  over  the  world  is  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  drifting 
mines.  The  horror  of  a  means  of  destruction  is  perhaps  more 
evident  when  opposed  to  our  interests.  Given  the  advantage, 
however,  of  the  use  of  mines,  it  is  at  once  seen  why  the  Secood 
Conference  did  not  prohibit  their  use. 

The  first  article,  while  admitting  the  use  of  mines,  seeks 
to  limit  their  destructiveness  to  the  belligerents  and  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  also  recognizes  two 
kinds  of  automatic  contact  mines  at  present  in  use,  namely. 
the  unanchored  and  anchored  variety  and  established  a 
principle  which  if  followed  will  protect  neutral  commerce 
The  article  does  not  deal  with  the  mines  placed  in  territoriil 
waters  under  control  from  shore.  It  deals  with  the  unan- 
chored and  anchored  mines  which  explode  automatically 
by  contact.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  forbidden  to  use  un- 
anchored automatic  contact  mines  except  when  so  construct^ 
as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  control  over 
them  is  abandoned.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  forbidden  speci- 
fically to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do 
not  become  harmless  upon  breaking  loose  from  their  moorings. 

'  Americ&a  Joumftl  of  luteroatioaal  Law  (1908),  Vol.  11.  p.  279. 
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And,  finally,  it  is  forbidden  to  use  torpedoes  which  do  not 
become  hannless  when  they  have  missed  their  mark. 

The  British  delegation  proposed  that  unanchored  submarine 
mines  exploded  automatically  by  contact  should  be  forbidden, 
a  proposition  supported  by  the  United  States.  The  Confer- 
ence, however,  while  willing  to  prevent  the  use  of  unanchored 
mines  dangerous  to  commerce,  was  unwilling  to  renounce  the 
use  of  such  mines  if  in  reahty  controllable.  The  sentiment 
was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  this  view,  championed  by  Italy, 
that  the  British  delegation  yielded  the  point,  provided  only 
that  the  mines  should  lose  their  destructive  force  within  a 
very  short  lapse  of  time  after  the  loss  of  control.  The  period 
of  an  hour  was  eventually  agreed  upon.  In  criticism  of  this 
compromise,  it  may  be  said  that  many  experiments  must  needs 
be  made  and  perhaps  many  a  life  sacrificed  before  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  a  particular  form  of  mine  loses  its  destructive- 
ness  within  the  prescribed  period.  It  clearly  would  have 
been  better  to  forbid  the  use  of  such  mines  during  a  fixed 
period,  for  example,  five  years,  as  proposed  by  Germany,  in 
order  that  a  subsequent  conference  might,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  permit  under  proper  restrictions  or  forbid  entirely 
their  use,  in  view  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  expressed  at 
the  Conference. 

The  provision  concerning  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
is  beyond  criticism,  for  it  forbids  their  employment  unless 
they  become  harmless  "  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from 
their  moorings."  It  may  well  be  that  human  life  will  be 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  prohibition  as  in  the  matter  of  unanchored  mines 
it  is  against  inhibition. 

The  first  article  therefore  recognizes  a  twofold  division  of 
contact  mines  and  regulates  in  general  the  use  to  be  made  of 
each. 

The  second  article  forbids  the  laying  of  contact  mines  off 
the  coast  and  ports  of  the  enemy  with  the  sole  object  of  inter- 
cepting commerce,  an  article  which  in  its  present  form  is  as 
cceptable  as  it  is  reasonable.    It  was,  however,  objected  to 
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on  the  ground  that  the  word  "sole"  introduced  a  subj«6p 
element  by  which  the  inhibition  might  be  evaded,  beciuaeti' 
violate  the  letter  of  the  article  the  mines  must  be  used  ca 
the  sole  object  of  intercepting  commercial  shij : 
placed  for  any  other  reason  the  spirit  would  be  violau.-j  i*- 
the  letter  would  be  saved  intact.  For  this  reason  GermiDT 
and  France  considered  the  article  objectionable. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  article  although  it  may  reler  w 
does  not  specify  blockade.  As  proposed  by  Great  Biitaa 
the  "use  of  floating  contact  mines  to  establish  or  maintain* 
commercial  blockade  should  be  forbidden."  Doubt  as  totk 
effect  of  this  article  upon  the  effectiveness  of  blockade  W  M 
its  present  form  in  which,  however,  the  difficulty  is  nthtf 
adjourned  than  met,  because  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  18Jt 
contemplates  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  to  be  produced 
by  vessels.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  article  refers  tB 
the  locality  in  which  the  mines  may  be  placed,  and  it  is  inter* 
ing  to  observe  that  four  articles  (2-5)  referring  to  locality  p<^ 
pared  by  the  Committee  of  Examination  and  proposed  to  ihf 
commission  find  no  place  in  the  convention.'  Briefly  cod- 
sidered  these  articles  were  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  to 
group  consisting  of  Articles  2  and  3  regarding  the  defensive  usr 
of  mines,  the  second  group  consisting  of  Article  4  regulatingthe 
use  of  mines  for  purposes  of  attack,  and  the  third  group  conatfr 
ing  of  Article  5  permitting  the  useof  mines  to  belligerents  in  tk 
sphere  of  their  immediate  activity.  In  summary  form,  il  wif 
forbidden  to  place  anchored  mines  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
although  in  the  case  of  bays  the  limit  of  three  miles  was  to 
be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  b*y  *t 
the  nearest  point  to  the  entrance  where  the  width  of  the  hty 
does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  (Article  2.)  In  the  case  of  fortiW 
harbors  and  mUitary  arsenals,  anchored  mines  mi^t  be 
placed  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  (Article  3.)  As  prt^mualy 
stated  these  Articles  2  and  3 of  the  original  project  regulatfid 
the  use  of  mines  for  defensive  purposes.    The  powers  gener&Dy 


*  For  full  text  of  project  reported  to  the  Third  Con 
dix,  pp.  82»-831. 
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re  unwilling  to  limit  themselves  by  treaty  to  such  a  use  of 
jes  and  the  articles  in  question  were  stricken  in  commission, 
ticle  4,  confining  mines  for  purposes  of  attack  within  the 
ne  limits  with  the  exception  of  fortified  harbors  and  state 
enals,  met  a  like  fate.  The  third  and  concluding  paragraph 
this  fourth  article  dealing  with  the  interception  of  nnutral 
amerce,  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck  and  appears  in 
larate  form  as  Article  2  of  the  convention.  Article  5  of 
If  original  project  gave  belligerenta  the  right  to  use  mines  in 
>  sphere  of  their  immediate  activity,  provided,  however, 
bt  the  mines  so  employed  were  so  constructed  as  to  become 
rmless  in  two  hours  at  most  after  abandomnent.  This 
icle  was  stricken  in  its  entirety,  so  that  belligerents  may, 
Would  appear,  use  mines  anywhere  upon  the  high  seas, 
ferring  to  Article  2  of  the  convention  forbidding  the  employ- 
Dt  of  mines  off  shore  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intercepting 
Dmerce,  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  attempt  to  confine  the  use 
mines  within  permitted  and  determined  localities  was  not 
wned  with  success. 

Articles  3  and  4  of  the  convention  refer  respectively  to 
I  precautions  to  be  taken  by  belligerents  in  the  matter  of 
thored  and  then  of  neutrals  in  the  matter  of  all  mines, 
r  example,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by 
Ugerents  for  the  security  of  peaceful  shipping,  and  belliger- 
B  specifically  undertake  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  these 
lies  harmless  within  a  limited  time.  Should  the  mines  cease 
be  under  surveillance,  the  belligerenta  undertake  to  notify 
I  danger  zones  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit.  It 
I  be  noted,  that  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  belligerent 
dt,  for,  although  belligerents  bind  themselves  to  render  the 
lee  harmless  within  a  limited  time,  they  do  not  need  to 
tch  over  them.  Nor  do  they  need  to  notify  the  danger 
les  at  once  but  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit.  If 
recall  the  anecdote  of  Nelson  turning  his  blind  eye  to  a 
da!  to  withdraw,  we  can  hardly  expect  naval  officers  in  the 
lltation  of  victory  or  the  throes  of  defeat  to  think  of  the 
Neutral  powers  are  assimilated  to  belligerents  in  that 
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they  must  observe  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  precautions  ^ 
in  regard  to  mines  off  their  coasts  as  are  imposed  upon  bellig- 
erents.   (Article  4.)    That  is,  they  must  inform  shipov^nere  in 
advance  where  the  mines  have  been  laid,  which  notice  must  be 
communicated  at  once  to  the  Governments  through  diplomatic  , 
channels.    It  is  reasonable  to  provide  in  the  case  of  neutrals  t 
the  notice  be  in  advance,  whereas  it  might  be  equally  unreason- 
able to  cause  belligerents  to  notify  shipowners  in  advance,^ 
because  by  so  doing  the  purpose  of  the  mine  might  be  defeated. 

Article  5  binds  the  contracting  powers  to  do  their  utmost  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  remove  the  mines  laid  by  them.  If, 
however,  mines  have  been  laid  by  one  or  other  of  the  belliger-j 
ents  off  the  enemy's  coast  it  seems  excessive  to  require  that^ 
each  belligerent  should  remove  the  mines  placed  by  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  obligation  requires  that  the  mines  be  removed, 
and  upon  the  notification  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  mine?, 
each  power  should  proceed  without  delay  to  remove  them 
from  it9  territorial  waters.  And  such  is  the  requirement  of ^ 
the  article. 

It  may  hapf>en,  however,  that  Contracting  Powers,  while 
addicted  to  mines,  do  not  possess  "the  perfected  mines  of  the 
pattern  contemplated  in  the   present  convention."     In  this, 
case  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  3  are  inapplicable.     How- 
ever, in  order  that  the  convention  may  apply  generally,  thej 
Contracting  Powers  *'  undertake  to  convert  the  mallei  of  their] 
mines  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  ! 
the  foregoing  requirements."  (Article 6.)  Article?  restricts  the 
convention  to  Contracting  Powers,  and  Article  11  limits  the 
duration  of  the  convention  to  seven  years,  with  the  further , 
proviso  in  Article  12  that  the  question  of  the  emplo}Tnent  of  | 
automatic  contact  mines  be  opened  six  months  before  the] 
expiration  of  this  period,  unless  the  question  of  the  use  of  auto-  j 
matic  contact  mines  has  been  already  reconsidered  and  settled  i 
at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Third  Peace  Conference. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  convention  for  the  laying  of  submarine 
automatic  contact  mines.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
unstinted  praise  would  be  as  improper  as  unqualified  criticism. 
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To  permit  the  use  of  mines  upon  the  high  seas  may  lead  to  the 
I  injury  of  neutral  commerce,  which  the  convention  aims  to  pre- 
vent»  for  it  does  not  appear  that  unanchored  mines  will 
become  harmless  within  so  short  a  period  of  time  after  being 
placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  neutral  commerce.  Ordinary 
reason,  as  well  as  military  necessity,  keeps  neutrals  beyond  the 
sphere  of  naval  action,  but  mines  scattered  by  either  bellig- 
erent may  survive  their  immediate  purpose  to  the  detriment  of 
neutral  life  and  property.  The  pathetic  appeal  of  China 
should  not  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  convention  cannot  be 
looked  upon  other  than  as  a  compromise  limited  to  seven  years 
within  which  period  we  hope  the  world  may  eee  no  war  to  test 
the  convention.  The  note  of  warning  sounded  by  Sir  Ernest 
Satow  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegation  should  not  fail  to 
awaken  an  echo  in  the  lover  of  his  kind : 

Having  voted  for  the  Mines  Convention  which  the  Con- 
ference has  just  accepted,  the  British  delegation  desires  to 
declare  that  it  cannot  regard  this  arrangement  as  furnishing  a 
final  solution  of  the  question,  but  only  as  marking  a  stage  in 
international  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  does  not  consider 
that  adequate  account  has  been  taken  in  the  convention  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  to  protection,  or  of  humanitarian  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  neglected.  The  British  delegation  has  done 
its  best  to  bring  the  Conference  to  share  its  views,  but  its  efforts 
in  this  directions  have  remained  without  result*  The  high  seas, 
gentlemen,  form  a  great  international  highway.  If  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  international  laws  and  customs  belligerents  are 
permitted  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  upon  the  high  seas,  it  is 
none  the  less  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  nothing  which  might, 
long  after  their  departure  from  a  particular  place,  render  this 
highway  dangerous  for  neutrals  who  are  equally  entitled  to  use 
it.  We  declare  without  hesitation  that  the  right  of  the  neutral 
to  security  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas  ought  to  come  before 
the  transitory  right  of  the  belligerent  to  employ  these  seas  as 
the  scene  of  the  operation  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  convention  as  adopted  imposes  upon  the 
belligerent  no  restriction  as  to  the  placing  of  anchored  mines, 
which  consequently  may  be  laid  wherever  the  belligerent 
cbooees,  in  his  own  waters  for  self-defen?!«,  in  the  waters  of  the 
enemy  as  a  means  of  attack,  or  finally  on  the  high  seas,  so  that 
neutral  navigation  will  inevitably  run  great  risk  in  time  of  naval 
war  and  may  be  exposed  to  many  a  disaster.  We  have  already 
on  several  occasions  insisted  upon  the  danger  of  a  situation  of 
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this  kind.     We  have  endeavored  to  show  what  would  be  the 
effect  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  great  liner  belonging  to  a  neutral , 
power.     We  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  every  argument  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  field  of  action  for  these  mines,  while  we  < 
called  very  special  attention  to  the  advantages  which  the  civ-  ' 
ilized  world  would  gain  from  this  restriction,  since  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  diminishing  to  a  certain  extent  the  causes  of  war- 
like conflicts.     It  appeared  to  us  that  by  acceptance  of  the  * 
proposal  made  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  diacussion,  dangera  i 
would  have  been  obviated  which  in  every  maritime  war  of  the  i 
future  will  threaten  to  disturb  friendly  relations  between  neu- 
trals and  belligerents.     But,  since  the  Conference  has  not  shared 
our  views,  it  remains  for  us  to  declare  in  the  most  formal  manner 
that  these  dangers  exist,  and  that  the  certainty  that  they  will 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  future  is  due  to  the  incomplete 
character  of  the  present  convention. 

As  this  convention,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  only  a  partial 
and  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem,  it  cannot,  as  has ' 
already  been  pointed  out,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  exposition 
of  international  law  on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  it  will  not 
be  permissible  to  presume  the  legitimacy  of  an  action  for  the  ■ 
mere  reason  that  this  convention  has  not  prohibited  it.  This 
is  a  principle  which  we  desired  to  affirm,  and  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  State  to  ignore,  whatever  its  power.* 

Barou  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  replied  to  Sir  Ernest  as 
follows: 

That  a  belligerent  who  lays  mines  assumes  a  ver}*  heavy 
responsibility  towards  neutrals  and  towards  peaceful  shipping 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  all  agreed.     No  one  will  resort  to  ' 

this  instrument  of  warfare  unless  for  military  reasons  of  &a 
absolutely  urgent  character.  But  military  acts  are  not  solely 
governed  by  stipulations  of  international  law.  There  are  other 
facts.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense  of  duty  imposed 
by  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  guides  for  the  con- 
duct of  sailors,  and  will  constitute  the  most  effective  guarantee 
against  abuses.  The  officers  of  the  German  navy,  I  loudly 
proclaim  it  (je  le  dis  k  haute  voix),  will  always  fulfill  in  the 
strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten 
law  of  humanity  and  civilization.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you 
that  I  entirely  recognize  the  importance  of  the  codification  of 
rules  to  be  followed  in  war.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mi^t^l^ 
to  issue  rules  the  strict  observation  of  which  might  be  rendered 
impossible  by  the  law  of  facts.     It  is  of  the  &^  importance 

'  Courrier  de  la  Conference,  No.  100:  translation  asintheTimflaof  teaiK 
October,  1907;  quoted  from  WesLlake,  Internationa]  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  3M. 
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that  the  international  maritime  law  which  we  desire  to  create 
should  only  contain  clauses  the  execution  of  which  is  possible 
from  a  military  point  of  view — is  possible  even  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Otherwise  the  respect  for  law  would  be  lessened 
and  its  authority  undermined.  It  would  also  seem  to  us  to  be 
preferable  to  maintain  at  present  a  certain  reserve,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  seven  years  hence  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a  solu- 
tion which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  world.  As  to  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  which  the  British  delegate  has 
spoken,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
which  is  superior  to  my  country  or  my  Government  in  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity.* 

4.   Bombardment  of  Undefended  Ports  by  Naval  Forces' 

Among  the  six  voeux  to  be  found  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  First 
Hague  Peace  Conference  is  the  following  wish : 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages 
by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  conference 
for  consideration. 

This  recommendation  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and  among 
the  most  admirable  results  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is 
the  small  but  simple  convention  forbidding  the  bombardment 
of  undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings. 
This  b  not  the  appropriate;  place  to  discuss  the  relation  between 
a  recommendation  of  one  conference  and  the  work  of  a  succeed- 
ing one,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  recommendation  of 
a  conference  is  not  a  burial ;  that  it  calls  attention  of  the  powers 
to  the  subject-matter  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  a  substantial 
agreement  at  the  conference  to  which  the  recommendation  is 
referred.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Second  Conference 
fare  as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Conference 
regarding  bombardment,  the  world  will  be  the  gainer  and  the 
cause  of  international  justice,  and  therefore  of  peace,  will  be 
much  advanced  by  the  Third  Conference,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  the  center  of  hope  and  expectation. 

*  Timea  of  tenth  October.  1907;  quoted  by  Westlake,  IntemaUonal  L&w. 
Vol.  II,  p.  325. 

'For  a  rftauind  of  the  discussions  in  the  Conference  on  this  subject  see 
the  Report  of  Professor  George  Streitin  La  D6iixi£me  Coofdreace  Inter- 
DAtionale  de  1a  Paix  (1907)  Vol  I,  pp.  111-118. 
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The  purpose  of  war  is  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms,  and  all 
means  calculated  to  attain  this  desirable  end  are  legitimate, 
provided  they  do  not  caiise  needless  suffering  and  are  not  in 
their  nature  more  brutal  than  war  must  always  be.    The 
noncombatant  is  regarded  merely  as  a  prospective  enemy, 
to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  soldier  in  the  field.    Public 
property  may  indeed  be  appropriated;  private  property  may 
be  destroyed  for  a  military  purpose,  may  be  requisitioned,  or 
may  be  subjected  to  contribution,  but  it  is  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy  or  invader.    A  fortress  may  be  assaulted, 
but  the  garrison  is  no  longer  put  to  the  sword  for  a  refusal  to 
surrender.    A  fortified  town  may  be  taken  by  storm,  but  the 
noncombatant  and  his  property  must  be  spared,  as  far  as 
possible.    Article  25  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land  adopted  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference  provides  that  the  *' attack  or  bombardment  of 
towns,  villages,  habitations,  or  buildings  which  are  not  de- 
fended is  prohibited."     The  enemy,  his  means  of  attack  and 
defense,  may  be  reduced  by  force.    The  defenseless,  whether 
they  be  noncombatanta  or  merely  property,  are  no  longer 
exposed  to  attack  or  destruction.    It  is  true  that  this  article 
and  its  salutary  prohibition  applies  to  land  warfare,  and  the 
attempt  to  extend  it  to  naval  warfare  failed  for  the  moment 
because  Great  Britain  was  unmlling  to  extend  the  diacussioD 
beyond  the  immediate  program,  namely,  the  codification  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land.    Hence  the  refer- 
ence to  a  subsequent  conference.    There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  a  different  rule  should  prevail  in  naval  warfare,  and  that 
nonoffending  and  defenseless  towns,  villages,  or  habitations 
should  be  destroyed  merely  because  the  assailant  is  able  to  do 
so.     Devastation  in  land  warfare  has  not  produced   peftoe. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  prolonged  war  and  created  an  ani- 
mosity which  survives  the  war  in  which  it  occurred.    It  is 
not  only  brutal  but  useless  as  well.    As  long  ago  as  1694 
Evelyn  said : 

Lord  Berkeley  burnt  Dieppe  and  Havre  in  revenge  for  the 
defeat  at  Brest.    This  manner  of  destructive  war  was  begun 


I 
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by  the  French,  and  is  exceedingly  ruinous,  especially  falling 
on  the  poorer  people,  and  doea  not  aeeni  to  tend  to  make  a  more 
speedy  end  of  the  war,  but  rather  to  exasperate  and  incite  to 
revenge.^ 

Devastation  of  the  coast,  whether  it  be  produced  by  land 
forces  or  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  is  still  devastation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  will  be  differ- 
ent merely  because  the  devastation  is  the  result  of  bombard- 
ment rather  thaji  the  result  of  fire  and  sword  by  land. 

When  the  Prince  de  Joinville  recommended  in  1844,  in  case 
of  war,  the  devastation  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Elngland^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote: 

What  but  the  inordinate  desire  of  popularity  could  have  in- 
duced a  man  in  his  station  to  write  and  publish  such  a  pro- 
duction, an  invitation  and  provocation  to  war,  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  manner  such  as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilized  portions 
of  mankind.* 

But,  rejected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  recently  espoused  by  Admiral  Aube,  a 
French  naval  officer,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  where  he  argued  that  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  damage  to  the  enemy  and  that — 

As  wealth  is  the  sinews  of  war,  all  that  strikes  at  the  wealth  of 
the  enemy — It  fortiori  all  that  strikes  at  the  source  of  wealth — 
becomes  not  only  legitimate  but  obligatory.  It  must  therefore 
be  expected  that  the  fleets,  mistresses  of  the  sea,  will  turn  their 
powers  of  attack  and  destruction^  instead  of  letting  the  enemy 
escape  from  blows,  against  all  the  cities  of  the  coast,  fortified 
or  not,  peaceful  or  warlike,  to  bum  them,  to  ruin  them,  and  at 
least  to  ransom  them  without  mercy.  This  was  the  former  prac- 
tice; it  ceased;  it  will  prevail  again.  Strasbourg  and  P^ronne 
assure  it.* 

This  relapse  into  barbarism  was  like  a  bolt  in  a  clear  sky, 
because  there  were  very  few  examples  of  the  bombardments 

'  Hall,  International  Law,  5th  ed.|  533,  note  2. 

*  Roikee,  Correspondence,  p.  367,  quoted  from  the  Annuaire  de  Tliutitut 
du  Droit  International,  Vol.  XV,  p.  149. 

*  La  guerre  maritimes  et  les  porta  militaires  de  la  France,  Vol.  L,  pp.  314- 
346  (1882). 

•Loc  dt.,  p.  331. 
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of  undefended  coast  lino  and  these  precedents  were  univer- 
sally discredited.  The  only  recent  example  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  a  commercial  town  as  an  act  of  devastation  was  the 
case  of  Valparaiso,  attacked  in  the  year  1866  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  butj  to  quote  the  measured  language  of  the  lat-e  Mr.  Hall, 
*'the  act  gave  rise  to  imiversal  indignation  at  the  time,  and 
has  never  been  defended."* 

The  article  of  Admiral  Ante  gave  rise  to  great  discussioHi] 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposition  to  subject  undefended 
coast  towTis  to  destruction  met  with  little  or  no  favor.    The 
Admiral's  suggestion  that  theyshould  purchase theirimmunity| 
by  ransom  met  a  like  fate,  but  a  ver>'  lively  and  by  no  mea 
unprofitable  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  question  whetherj 
undefended  ports,  towns,  and  villages  might  be  subject 
requisitions  and  contributions. 

There  is  no  recent  writer  on  international  law  who  enjoys  i 
greater  and  more  merited  authority  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  E-' 
Hall,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  selected  to  voice  the  view  of 
publicists. 

Two  questions  are  suggested  by  the  above  indications  of 
opinion  and  of  probable  action  on  the  part  of  naval  powers. 
First,  the  restricted  one,  whether  contributions  and  requisitions 
can  be  legitimately  levied  by  a  naval  force  under  threat  of  bom- 
bardment, without  occupation  being  effected  by  a  force  of  de- 
barkation; and,  secondly,  the  far  larger  one,  whether  the  bom- 
bardment and  devastation  of  undefended  towns,  and  the  accom- 
panying slaughter  of  unarmed  populations,  is  a  proper  nieazisf 
of  carrying  on  war.  The  latter  question  will  find  its  answer*^ 
elsewhere. 

Requisitions  may  be  quickly  disposed  of.  Thev  are  not  likely 
to  be  made  except  under  conditions  in  which  a  demand  for  thi] 
article  requisitioned  would  be  open  to  little,  if  any,  objection. ! 
A  vessel  of  war  or  a  squadron  can  not  be  sent  to  sea  in  an  efficient ' 
state  without  having  on  board  a  plentiful  supply  of  stores  idcn^j 
tical  with,  or  analogous  to,  those  which  form  the  usual  and] 
proper  subjects  of  requisition  by  a  military  force.  It  is  oalyJ 
in  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  that  a  naval  force^* 


'  Hall,  Interoatiooal  Law.  5th  ed.,  556.  note  2.  For  an  elaborate  state* . 
ment  of  thia  unjuartifiable  and  unjustified  bombardment,  see  Moor*'*  Ittt«^| 
national  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  §1170. 
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can  find  itself  in  need  of  food  or  of  clothing;  when  it  is  in  want 
of  these,  or  of  coal,  or  of  other  articles  of  necessity,  it  can  un- 
questionably demand  to  be  supplied  wherever  it  is  in  a  position 
to  seize;  it  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  the  requisition  except 
in  case  of  real  need;  and  generally  the  time  required  for  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  large  quantities  of  bulky  articles,  and 
the  mode  in  which  delivery  would  be  effected,  must  be  such  that 
if  the  operation  were  completed  without  being  interrupted,  suffi- 
cient evidence  would  be  given  that  the  requistioning  force  was 
practically  in  possession  of  the  place.  In  such  circumstance 
it  would  be  almost  pedantry  to  deny  a  right  of  facilitating  the 
enforcement  of  the  requisition  by  bombardment  or  other  means 
of  intimidation.' 

Contributions  stand  upon  a  different  footing.  They  do  not 
find  their  justification  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  force  in 
an  efficient  state;  they  must  show  it  either  in  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  or  in  the  identity  of  the  conditions,  under  which 
they  would  be  levied,  with  those  which  exist  when  contributions 
are  levied  during  war  upon  land.  Such  identity  does  not  exist. 
In  the  case  of  hostilities  upon  land  :t  beitigerent  is  in  military 
occupation  of  the  place  subjected  to  contribution;  he  is  in  it 
and  remains  in  it  long  enough  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  contribution  demanded,  by  plundering  the 
town,  or  by  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  money  and  the  valuables 
which  he  finds  within  it;  he  accepts  a  composition  for  property 
which  his  hand  already  grasps.  This  is  a  totally  different  matter 
from  demanding  a  sum  of  money  or  negotiable  promises  to  pay, 
under  penalty  of  destruction,  from  a  place  in  which  he  is  not, 
which  he  probably  dare  not  enter,  which  he  can  not  hold  even 
temporarily,  and  where  consequently  he  is  unable  to  seize  and 
carry  away.  Ability  to  seize  and  the  further  ability,  which  is 
also  consequent  upon  actual  presence  in  a  place,  to  take  host- 
ages for  securing  payment  are  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  the 
right  to  levy  contributions,  because  they  render  needless  the 
use  of  violent  means  of  enforcement.  If  devastation  and  the 
slaughter  of  noncombatants  had  formed  the  sanction  under 
which  contributions  are  exacted,  contributions  would  long  since 
have  disappeared  from  warfare  upon  land.  It  is  not  denied 
that  contributions  may  be  rightly  levied  by  a  maritime  force; 
but  in  order  to  be  rightly  levied  they  must  be  levied  under  con- 
ditions identical  with  those  under  which  they  are  levied  by  a 


*  If  articles  are  requisitioned  which  ore  not  needed  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  force,  such  as  articles  of  luxury,  or  articles  which  will  not  be  used 
by  it,  but  will  be  turned  into  money,  a  disguised  contribution  is  of  course 
levied,  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  demand  must  be  judged 
by  the  test  of  the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  contributions. 
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military  force.  An  undefended  town  may  fairly  be  summoned 
by  a  vessel  or  a  squadron  to  pay  a  contribution;  if  it  refuses  a 
force  must  be  landed ;  if  it  still  refuses,  like  measures  may  be 
taken  with  those  which  are  taken  by  armies  in  the  6eld.  The 
enemy  must  run  the  chance  of  being  interrupted,  precisely  as 
he  runs  his  chance  when  he  endeavors  to  levy  contributions 
by  means  of  flying  columns.  A  levy  of  money  made  in  any 
other  manner  than  this  is  not  properly  a  contribution  at  all. 
It  is  a  ransom  from  destruction.  If  it  is  permissible,  it  is  per- 
missible because  there  is  a  right  to  devastate,  and  because  ran- 
som is  a  mitigation  of  that  right.* 

The  Institute  of  International  Law,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  devoted  great  care  and  attention  to  the  question  raised  by 
Admiral  Aube,  and  in  the  session  at  Venice  in  1896  prepared 
and  adopted  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  question, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  enlightened  opinion  of 
publicists  as  a  whole.'  Important  in  themselves,  the  rules  have 
an  additional  claim  to  our  attention  because  they  facilitau^d 
the  work  of  the  Second  Conjerence,  and  the  close  similarity 
between  the  convention  as  actually  adopted  and  the  rules  of 
the  Institute  will  become  apparent  by  comparison  of  the  reepeo- 
tive  texts.  Before  setting  forth  the  rules  in  extenso  it  should 
be  said  that  the  manual  of  the  Institute  referred  to  is  the 
manual  of  the  laws  of  war  adopted  at  the  Oxford  session  of  the 
Institute  in  1881,  and  for  sake  of  convenience  the  articles 
referred  to  are  printed  in  the  footnote. 


Article  1. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  rules  of  the  law  of  war  u 
to  bombardment  by  military  forces  on  land  and  that  by  navil 
forces. 

Article  2. 

Consequently,  therp  apply  to  the  latter  the  general  principles 
enunciated  in  Article  32  of  the  manual  of  the  Institute — i.  e., 
it  is  forbidden  (a)  to  destroy  public  or  private  property,  if  such 
destruction  is  not  commanded  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
war;  (b)  to  attack  and  bombard  localities  which  are  not  defended 

'  Internationa]  Law  (6th  ed.)*  pp.  434-43<}. 
'Annuaire.  vol.  xv,  pp.  313  et  aoq. 
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Article  3. 

The  rules  eQunclated  in  .\rticles  33  and  34^  of  the  manual  are 
equally  applicable  to  naval  bombardments. 

^b  Article  4. 

In  virtue  of  the  foregoing  principles,  the  bombardment  by 
a  naval  force  of  an  open  town — i.  e.^  one  not  defended  by  forti- 
fications or  other  means  of  attack  or  of  resistance  for  immediate 
defense,  or  by  detached  forts  situated  in  proximity  to  it,  for 
example,  at  the  maximum  distance  of  from  4  to  10  kilometers 

tis  inadmissible,  except  in  the  following  cases: 
1.     In  order  to  obtain  by  means  of  requisitions  or  of  contribu- 
1      tions  what  is  necessary  for  the  fleet. 

Nevertheless,  such  requisitions  and  contributions  must  re- 
main within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  Articles  56  and  58'  of 
the  manual  of  the  Institute. 

2.  In  order  to  destroy  dockj'ards^  military  establishments, 
depots  of  munitions  of  war,  or  vessels  of  war  found  in  a  port. 

Moreover,  an  open  town  which  is  defended  against  the  en- 
trance of  troops  or  of  disembarked  marines  may  be  bombarded 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  soldiers  and  of  marines  if  the 
open  town  attempts  to  prevent  it,  and  as  an  auxiliary  measure 
of  war  in  order  to  facilitate  an  assault  made  by  the  troops  and 
disembarked  marines,  if  the  town  defends  itself, 

*  Aat.  33.  The  commander  of  the  attacking  troops  ought,  except  in  case 
of  assault,  before  beginning  a  bombardment,  to  do  all  he  can  to  advise 
the  local  authorities. 

Abt.  34.  In  case  of  bombardment  all  needful  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
spare,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  buildings  devoted  to  religion  and  charity,  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  hospitals  and  depots  of  sick  and  wounded.  This  on 
coDdition,however,  that  such  places  be  not  mode  use  of,  directly  or  indirectly 
for  purposes  of  defense. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  designate  such  buildings  by  suitable 
marks  or  signs,  indicated  in  advance  to  the  besieger. 

'AlBT  56.  Impositions  in  kind  (requisitions),  levied  upon  comjnimes,  or 
thereddents  of  invaded  districts^  should  bear  direct  relation  to  the  generally 
reeogniaed  neoeesitiefl  of  war,  and  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  district.  Requisitions  can  only  be  made,  or  levied,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  occupied  district. 

Abt.  58.  The  invadcrcannot  levy  extraordinary  contributions  of  money, 
Mve  as  an  equivalent  for  fines  or  imposts  not  paid  or  for  payments  not 
made  in  kind.  Contributions  in  money  can  only  be  imposed  by  the  order, 
and  upon  the  responsibility,  of  the  general  in  chief,  or  that  of  the  superior  civil 
authority  established  in  the  occupied  territory;  and  then,  as  nearly  as 
poanble,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  apportionment  and  assessment  of 
;  imposts. 
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There  are  specially  forbidden  bombardments,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  exact  a  ransom  {BrandschaU) ,  and,  with  greater 
reason,  those  destined  only  to  induce  the  submission  of  the 
country  by  the  destruction,  without  other  motive,  of  peace- 
able inhabitants  or  their  property. 

Article  5. 

An  open  town  may  not  be  exposed  to  bombardment  by  ibe 
sole  fact — 

1 .  That  it  is  the  capital  of  a  State  or  the  seat  of  govemroent 
(but,  naturally,  these  circumstances  give  it  no  guaranty  against 
bombardment). 

2.  That  it  is  actually  occupied  by  troops,  or  that  it  is  onii- 
narily  garrisoned  by  troops  of  various  arms,  destined  to  rejoin 
the  army  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  year  1900  the  Naval  War  Code,  prepared  by  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  Charles  H.  Stockton,  was  promulgated  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  and  Article  4  of  this  code  is  as  follows: 

The  bombardment,  by  a  naval  force,  of  unfortified  and  ului^ 
fended  towns,  villages,  or  buildings  is  forbidden,  except  when 
such  bombardment  is  incidental  to  the  destruction  of  miliurr 
or  naval  establishments,  public  depots  of  munitions  of 
or  vessels  of  war  in  ports,  or  unless  reasonable  requisitions  for 
pro\'isions  and  supplies  essential,  at  the  time,  to  such  nav>l 
vessel  or  vessels  are  forcibly  withheld,  in  which  case  due  notict 
of  bombardment  shall  be  given. 

The  bombardment  of  unfortified  and  undefended  towns  and 
places  for  the  nonpayment  of  ransom  is  forbidden. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  convention  ] 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  the  light  of  the  opinion  i 
distinguished  publicist,  Mr.  Hall;  in  the  light  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  most  distinguished  body  of  international 
jurists,  the  Institute  of  International  Law;  and  in  the  li^tof 
the  practice  of  the  United  States. 

Article  1  of  the  convention  provides  that  "the  bombard* 
ment  by  naval  forces  of  undefended  ports,  townn,  viUagei^ 
dwellings,  or  buildings  is  forbidden."  This  provision  h  fliopiy 
declaratory  of  theor>'  and  practice.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  Article  1  is  new  and  provides  that  "a  place  can  doC 
be  bombarded  solely  because  automatic  submarine  oontai(< 
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mines  are  anchored  o£F  the  harbor."  The  paragraph  last 
quoted  simply  means  that  the  presence  of  automatic  sub- 
marine contact  mines  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  bom- 
bardment of  an  otherwise  defenseless  port>  or  town.  The 
mines  may  undoubtedly  be  destroyed,  but  for  their  destruc- 
tion the  Conference  did  not  regard  a  bombardment  of  the  other- 
wise undefended  town  as  necessary  or  proper.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan 
entered  their  reservations  against  this  rule. 
Article  2  is  as  follows: 

Military  works,  military  or  naval  establishments,  depots  of 
arms  or  war  maUrielj  workshops  or  plant  which  could  be  utilised 
for  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army,  and  the  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbor,  are  not,  however,  included  in.  this  prohibition. 
The  commander  of  a  naval  force  may  destroy  them  with  artil- 
lery, after  a  summons  followed  by  a  reasonable  lime  of  waiting 
if  all  other  means  are  impossible,  and  when  the  local  authorities 
have  not  themselves  destroyed  them  within  the  time  fixed. 

He  incurs  no  responsibility  for  any  unavoidable  damage  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  bombardment  under  such  circumstances. 

If  for  military  reasons  immediate  action  is  necessary,  and  no 
delay  can  be  allowed  the  enemy,  it  is  understood  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  bombard  the  undefended  town  holds  good,  as  in  the 
case  given  in  Paragraph  1^  and  that  the  commander  shall  take 
all  due  measures  in  order  that  the  town  may  suffer  as  little  harm 
fts  possible. 

An  examination  of  this  important  article  shows  that  it  is 
declaratory  of  enlightened  theory  as  well  as  practice;  for  a 
town  used  as  a  military  or  naval  basis  can  not  reasonably 
claim  the  immunity  which  arises  solely  by  reason  of  a  defense- 
less condition.  This  provision  is  in  accord  with  the  matured 
Kview  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  says: 

Of  course  nothing  which  is  above  said  has  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  property  capable  of  being  used  by  an  enemy  in 
his  war.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  bombardment  of 
shipbuilding  yards  in  which  vessels  of  war  or  cruisers  can  be 
built.  Of  course,  also,  a  belligerent  is  not  responsible  for  devas- 
tation caused  by,  say,  the  accidental  spreading  of  a  fire  to  a 
town  from  vessels  in  harbor  burnt  because  of  their  possible  use 
as  transports,  or  from  burning  naval  or  military  stores.* 

HaU,  Int^nuitiooal  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  536,  Qote  3. 
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It  is  also  in  accord  with  Article  4,  Section  2  (previously 
quoted),  of  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  second  article  of  the  convention 
permits  immediate  bombardment  for  the  destruction  of  the 
noxious  material,  but  in  such  a  case  "the  prohibition  to  bom- 
bard the  undefended  town  holds  good,"  and  the  commandeiis 
bound  to  take  "all  due  measures  in  order  that  the  towns 
may  suffer  as  little  harm  as  possible."  The  reason  for  this 
seeming  exception  from  immunity  provided  by  Article  1  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  authorities  may  prevent  the 
intervention  of  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  the  noxious 
material.  If,  however,  they  refuse,  it  seems  only  proper  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  use  the  force  and  the  means  necessary-  to 
destroy  the  articles  in  question.  If  damage  occurs  the  local 
authorities  would  seem  to  be  to  blame,  for  they  might  easily 
have  destroyed  the  material  without  subjecting  the  commu- 
nity to  the  possibility  of  injur>'.  In  any  case  the  convention 
insists  that  the  town  itself  shall  suffer  as  little  harm  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  destruction  of  the  property. 

Article  3  is  likewise  declaratory  of  existing  law  and  practice. 
for  it  permits  bombardment  for  "requisitions  for  proN-isions 
or  supplies  in  question."  Lest,  however,  the  demand  for 
requisitions  might  amount  to  a  ransom  or  might  permit  dev^s- 
tation,  it  is  provided  that  the  requisitions  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  place.  The  enti  re  article^  unobjec- 
tionable in  theory  as  it  is  in  practice  follows : 

After  due  notice  has  been  given,  the  bombardment  of  unde- 
fended ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  rasy  be 
commenced,  if  the  local  authorities,  after  a  formal  sumDaooi 
has  been  made  to  them,  decline  to  comply  with  requisitions  for 
provisions  or  supplies  necessar>'  for  the  immediate  use  of  the- 
naval  force  before  the  place  in  question.  ^^1 

These  requisitions  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  reGOuroes  6l^| 
the  place.    They  shall  only  be  demanded  in  the  name  oi  the 
commander  of  the  said  naval  force,  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  paid  for  in  cash;  if  not,  they  shall  be  evidenced  by  re- 
ceipts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  late  Mr.  Hall  allowed,  with  cer* 
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tain  reservations,  bombardment  to  enforce  contributions^  and 
Article  4,  section  1,  previously  quoted,  of  the  rules  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  likewise  sanctioned  such  bom- 
bardment. 

Article  4  of  the  convention  denied  the  right  in  the  follow- 
ing expressed  terms: 

^m  Undefended  porta,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings 
may  not  be  bombarded  on  accoimt  of    failure  to  pay  money 

contributions. 

y  The  remaining  articles  (5,  6  and  7)  extend  to  naval  bom- 
bardment the  principles  and  restrictions  already  found  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land  for  bombardment  (Articles 
25,  28,  revised  convention).  The  exact  text  of  the  concluding 
articles  of  the  convention  concerning  bombardment  by  naval 
forces  follows,  and  needs  neither  explanation  nor  comment: 


Akticle  5. 


I  In  bombardments  by  naval  forces  all  the  necessary  measures 
must  be  taken  by  the  commander  to  spare  as  far  as  possible 
lacred  edifices,  buildings  used  for  artistic,  scientific,  or  chari* 
table  purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitals,  and  places  where 
the  sick  or  wounded  are  collected,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inhabitants  to  indicate  such  monuments, 

edifices,  or  places  by  visible  signs,  which  shall  consist  of  large, 

stiff  rectangular  panels  divided  diagonally  into  two  colored 

triangular  portions,  the  upper  portion  black,  the  lower  portion 

^white, 

H  ArTICIi£  6. 

If  the  military  situation  permits,  the  commander  of  the  at- 
tacking naval  force,  before  commencing  the  bombardment, 
must  do  his  utmost  to  warn  the  authorities. 


Bpiili 


Akticle  7. 

A  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  storm,  may  not  be 
aged. 


The  convention,  therefore,  is  as  humanitarian  as  it  is  wise, 
and  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  practice  and  custom  of 
enlightened  nations.    The  only  provision  of  this  admirable 
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THE  ADAPTATION  TO  NAVAL  WARFARE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION; 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE 
RIGHT  OF  CAPTURE  IN  NAVAL  WARFARES- 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  POWERS  IN 
NAVAL  WARFARE 

1.    Adaptation  to  Naval  Warfare  of  the  Principles  of 
THE  Geneva  Convkntion' 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1854,  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
an  enthusiast,  is  wholly  humanitarian,  with  the  fundamental 
purpoee  of  withdrawing  from  the  hazards  of  war  its  victims 
and  protecting  the  personnel  and  property  used  in  their  service. 
For  example,  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  are  neuter  and 
as  such  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents  so  long  as 
containing  sick  and  wounded.  {Article  1.)  Personnel  em- 
ployed in  hospitals  and  ambulances  share  the  benefit  of 
neutrality.  (Article  2.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
bringing  help  to  the  wounded  are  to  be  respected  and  remain 
free,  and  inhabitants  entertaining  wounded  men  in  their 
houses  shall  be  exempt  from  quartering  of  troops  as  well 
&8  from  contributions  of  war.  (Article  5J  Woimded  or  sick 
soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  irrespective 
of  nationality.  (Article  6.)  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag, 
a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  is  adopted  for  hospitals,  ambu- 
lances and  evacuations  and  is  always  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
national  flag;  an  arm  badge,  likewise  consisting  of  the  red 
cross  on  white  ground,  is  to  be  worn  by  individuals  neutralized. 
From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  personnel  and 

■  For  the  proceeding  in  the  First  ConfereDce  see  La  Conf^ence  Inter- 
aAtion&Ie  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  18-30;  part  III,  pp.  3-18. 

For  the  proceedings  in  1907  see  La  D^uxidme  C^onf^t^nce  Internationale 
de  IftFaiz,  1907,  Acteaet  Documents,  vol.  i,  pp.  66-84;  vol.  iii,  pp.  293-340, 
55^-568. 

For  the  reviflion  in  1906  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  see  M.  Louis 
Renault's  Report  Actas  de  la  Couf^ence  de  Gen&ve  (1906)  pp.  243-268. 
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property  used  in  tending  the  sick  are  recognized  as  neutral 
in  the  sense  that  they  take  no  part  in  the  war  and  are  therefore 
protected  by  each  belligerent  in  their  work  of  mercy.  But 
the  importance  of  the  convention  hes  really  in  the  idea  that 
sick  and  wounded  unable  to  take  part  in  battle  should  not  be 
left  to  perish  by  the  wayside,  but  should  be  cared  for  and 
restored  to  health,  or  at  least  treated  like  men  in  their  last 
moments  of  agony.  The  convention,  therefore,  notwith^and' 
ing  its  faults  marked  a  great  advance,  and  from  the  year  1864 
must  be  dated  the  humanitarian  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded;  for  the  nations  realized  as  never  before  a  duty 
resting  upon  them  to  prepare  by  convention  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  who  in  the  service  of  their 
country  were  injured  and  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  special  agreement  between  general  and  general,  limited 
for  the  campaign  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  had  provwl 
ineffective  because  the  duty  was  really  international.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Convention  of  1864  was  incomplete  cannot 
in  any  wise  militate  against  its  claim  to  our  gratitude.  It  is 
rather  incumbent  upon  its  critics  to  perfect  the  work  so  noblv 
begun. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  convention  is  limited  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field  and  that  sailors  were  there- 
fore excluded  from  its  blessings.  The  naval  war  of  1866 
between  Italy  and  Austria  and  the  mortality  caused  by  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  care  at  the  battle  of  Lissa  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  naval  pro\nsions  of  the 
Greneva  C!onvention  of  1864.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Italy, 
and  upon  the  invitation  of  Switzerland,  a  second  confeieoee 
met  at  Geneva  in  1868  and  drew  up  a  series  of  provisioaB 
known  as  the  Additional  Articles.  These  consist  in  the  first  phee 
of  additions  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1S64  conceroifig 
land  warfare  (Articles  1-5),  and  in  the  second  place  of  a  series 
of  prox-isions  intended  to  provide  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  naval  warfare  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  machinery'  for 
this  humanitarian  purpose.  The  additional  articles  concern- 
ing land  warfare  provided  in  brief:  that  the  jjersonnel  em- 
ployed in  hospitals  and  ambulances  shall  continue  to  tend  the 
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sick  and  wounded  even  after  occupation  by  the  enemy.  (Ar- 
ticle 1.)  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  to  assure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  salary  to  the  personnel  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  (Article  2.)  The  term  ambulance  as  used  in  the 
convention  applies  to  field  hospitals  and  other  temporary 
establishments  following  troops  on  a  field  of  battle  to  receive 
sick  and  wounded  (Article  3) ;  with  the  exception  of  oflScers 
whose  detention  might  be  important  to  the  fate  of  arms, 
wounded  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shall  be  sent 
back  to  their  country  after  cure,  or,  if  possible,  sooner  on  con- 
dition of  not  bearing  arms  during  continuance  of  war.  (Article 
5.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  additions  to  land  warfare  attempt 
to  supply  an  interpretation  of  some  of  the  articles  of  1864 
and  define  the  term  ambulance;  but  they  otherwise  add  little 
to  the  convention  and  their  nonratification  cannot  be  said 
to  have  affected  injuriously  the  convention  they  were  intended 
to  improve.  It  is  unfortimately  true  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  maritime  warfare  were  not  adopted  by  the  powers. 
They  were  of  great  value,  however,  as  a  model  for  future  codi- 
fication and  as  such  they  were  used  in  1899  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference.  The  articles  were  not  perfect,  they  provoked 
much  criticism  during  the  thirty  years  elapsing  between  their 
framing  and  their  adoption  in  modified  form  at  The  Hague, 
They  represented,  however^  the  enlightened  sentiment  of 
the  world  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  humanely 
treatedirrespectiveof  nationality,  and  that  the  instrumentali- 
ties for  such  purposes  should  be  respected  and  protected  by 
the  belligerents.  This  idea  was  not  and  could  not  be  lost,  and 
it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  articles  served  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  The  Hague,  just  as  the  Declaration  of  Brussels, 
unaccepted  by  the  powers,  served  as  the  basis  of  codification 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  at  the  same  conference. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Conference  in  this 
matter  was  the  "convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August 
22,  1864,"  the  first  authoritative  regulation  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  naval  warfare.  The  convention 
was  satisfactory,  and  yet,  as  is  always  the  case,  susceptible 
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of  improvement.  It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  con\ 
tion  is  based  upon  the  Additional  Articles  of  1868,  still  it  ii 
officially  connected  with  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864 
in  that  the  Red  Cross  regulations  are  applied  to  maritime 
warfare.  As  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1S64  was  revised,  one 
might  say  remade,  by  an  international  conference  held  at 
GSeneva  in  1906,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Firet 
Conference,  it  seems  natural  that  the  Second  Conference 
should  take  advantage  of  the  revision  in  order  to  extend, 
as  far  as  possible  and  in  appropriate  form,  the  principles  of 
the  revised  Geneva  convention  to  future  maritime  war 
We  thus  have  two  conventions,  approximately  of  the  same 
date  based  upon  the  same  experience,  representing  the  most 
recent  and  enlightened  thought  of  the  world  upon  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  whether 
it  be  on  land  or  upon  the  sea.  And  it  thus  happens  that  the 
treatment  of  each  class  is  regulated  by  two  conventions; 
those  negotiated  at  Greneva  in  1864  and  1906,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  land  warfare,  and  the  two 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  negotiated  at  The  Hague  for 
the  protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  naval  warfare. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  revised  convention  will  be  passed 
briefly  in  review.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Convention  of  1899  comprises  14  articles,  whereas  the  revised 
convention  contains  26;  but  the  convention  of  1899  remains 
the  framework  and  was  only  slightly  revised  and  modified  » 
as  to  bring  it  into  as  close  conformity  with  the  Geneva  Coo- 
vention  of  1906  as  the  requirements  of  naval  warfare  will 
permit.  The  subdivisions  of  1899  and  the  general  order  of 
the  articles,  therefore,  remain  relatively  unchanged.  The  Con- 
vention of  1899  and  therefore  its  successor  of  1907  is  susceptible 
of  a  threefold  division:  first,  the  series  of  articles  devoted  to 
vesselsemployed  in  hospital  service  (Articles  1-6;  1-9) ;  second, 
the  personnel  (Articles  7;  10);  third,  the  wounded,  sick  &nd 
shipwrecked  (Articles  8  and  9;  11  to  17).  Vessels  employed 
in  the  hospital  service  constitute  three  different  categories: 
first,  they  may  be  hospital  ships  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
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State;  second,  hospital  ships  of  a  belligerent  subject  or  citizen; 
third,  hospital  ships  belonging  to  neutral  subjects  or  citizens. 
However  much  these  classes  may  differ,  they  have  a  common 
purpose,  and  therefore  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
them  should  be  of  the  same  general  nature.  They  should  be 
given  the  full  liberty  required  by  their  charitable  mission. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  so  free  from  control  as  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  naval  operations.  Otherwise  their  presence 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  belligerent  and  they  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  sphere  of  conflict.  A  distinction  lies  in  the 
difference  of  mission;  for  to  adoptthe  language  of  the  pacificist, 
the  mission  of  the  belligerent  ship  is  to  furnish  the  victim,  the 
duty  of  the  hospital  ship  is  to  restore  the  victim  to  health. 
The  duty  of  each  being  thus  distinct  and  according  to  the  law 
equally  legitimate,  neither  should  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  other,  and  each  should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  action 
necessary  to  accompUsh  its  purpose. 

The  three  classes  of  hospital  ships  are  permitted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  naval  operations,  but,  in  order  that  a  vessel 
should  enjoy  this  privilege,  its  character  should  be  clearly 
determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  belligerents,  otherwise 
the  vessel  would  be  unable  to  perform  its  mission.  The  hospi- 
tal ship  belonging  to  the  belhgerent  is  a  public  vessel  and  com- 
missioned as  such,  but  two  formalities  are  requisite  in  order 
that  its  character  be  fully  recognized  and  that  it  be  given  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  its  character.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  should  be  communicated  to  the  enemy  in 
order  that  the  enemy  may  know  the  character  of  the  vessel. 
If  it  is  in  the  hospital  service,  its  name  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  enemy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  if  it  is  equipped 
for  and  added  to  the  service  during  the  war,  this  fact  should  be 
communicated  to  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
certainly  before  the  vessel  claims  the  privilege  belonging  to  it 
in  its  hospital  character.  The  character  of  the  vessel  should 
likewise  be  clearly  known  to  neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents, 
because,  although  a  public  vessel,  it  is  not  a  man-of-war.     It 

therefore  entitled  in  neutral  ports  to  the  privileges  of  a 
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public  vessel,  and  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  treatment 
of  a  man-of-war  in  regard  to  sojourn  in  a  neutral  port. 

The  second  class  of  vessels,  namely,  the  ship  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  subjects  or  citizens,  should  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  vessel  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  like  privileges. 
The  vessel  must  possess  a  guarantee  of  its  character,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  this  nature  is  undoubtedly  an  official  commis- 
sion from  the  belligerent  State  to  the  vessel.  The  character 
thus  being  established  in  a  form  and  manner  acceptable  to  the 
enemy,  the  name  of  the  vessel  should  be  communicated  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  before  the  vessel  claims  the  privileges 
essential  to  its  mission.  The  commission  does  not  make  it  a 
public  much  less  a  war  vessel.  Therefore  it  may  enter  freely 
and  remain  in  the  neutral  ports.  (Article  2.)  These  artickfi 
are  retained  from  the  Convention  of  1899  without  modification. 

In  the  matter  of  hospital  ships  belonging  to  neutral  subjects 
or  citizens,  the  formalities  required  should  be  the  same  or 
greater.  For  example,  the  character  of  the  vessel  as  a  hospital 
ship  should  be  made  known  to  the  belligerent  at  the  outbreakof 
the  war  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  before  the  use  of  the  vessd 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  veflsd 
belongs  neither  to  a  belligerent  State  nor  its  subject  may  well 
suggest  certain  additional  requirements;  for,  in  the  case  of  & 
belligerent  public  or  private  vessel  the  question  of  nationality 
does  not  arise,  nor  does  the  question  of  submission  to  one  or  the 
other  belligerent  present  itself,  because  the  character  of  the 
vessel  is  ascertained  and  its  nationality  unchanged.  The 
commission  of  the  belligerent  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  both  of 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  Therefore,  the  Convention  of  1907  following  Article  U 
of  the  revised  Creneva  convention  of  1906'  provides  that  such 


'  A  recognised  society  of  a  neutral  State  can  only  lend  the  servioci  of  di 
sanitary  personnel  and  formations  to  a  belligerent  with  the  prior  nun  Mill  ti 
its  own  government  and  the  authoriaation  of  ouch  belligerent.  The  bellig- 
erent who  haa  accepted  such  asaistaaoe  is  required  to  notify  the  cncoBj 
before  making  any  use  thereof. — Geneva  Convention  of  July  6, 1906,  AitU* 
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vessel  be  placed  "  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
with  the  previous  consent  of  their  own  government  and  with 
the  authorization  of  the  belligerent  himself.'^  If  these  condi- 
tions are  complied  with,  and  if  the  vessels  render  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerent 
irrespective  of  nationality,  the  vessels  in  question  arc  exempt 
from  capture  during  the  course  of  hostilities.  Compliance  with 
the  requirements  would  not  alone  exempt  the  vessel  from  cap- 
ture, for  the  requirements  are  intended  for  a  specific  purpose, 
namely,  aid  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  naval  warfare. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
hospital  ships  is  subordinated  to  the  rights  of  the  belliger- 
ents, and  the  privilege  guaranteed  to  the  Red  Cross  vessel  is 
conditioned  not  only  upon  the  equal  treatment  of  sick  and 
wounded,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  vessel  does  not  interfere 
with  naval  operations.  To  sumnaarize  briefly,  the  govern- 
ments bind  themselves  not  to  employ  the  vessels  for  a  military 
purpose;  the  vessels  must  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
movements  of  the  combatants,  and  during  and  after  battle  the 
vessels  act  at  their  own  risk  and  peril ;  the  belligerent  possesses 
the  right  of  visit  and  control;  they  may  refuse  their  assistance, 
order  them  to  withdraw,  direct  a  particular  course,  place  on 
board  a  commissioner  and  even  detain  them  if  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  require  it,  and,  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  belligerent,  the  orders  given  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  log  book  of  the  vessels.     (Article  4.) 

It  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  not  merely 
that  the  vessel  be  commissioned  and  therefore  have  a  right  to 
its  character,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  vessel  appear  clearly 
from  a  distance;  otherwise  the  mission  could  be  performed 
with  great  diflBculty,  and  belligerents,  would  be  unlikely  to 
accord  to  vessels  plying  within  the  sphere  of  operations  the 
privileges  to  which  they  are  officially  entitled.  Therefore 
Article  5  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  slightly  revised  in  1907, 
regulates  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  vessels  in  the  following 
manner: 
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Military  boepital  ships  shall  be  distinguished  by  being  painted 
white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of  greea  about  a  meter  and 
a  half  in  breadth. 

The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3  shall  be  dm- 
tinguished  by  being  painted  white  outside  with  a  horitontal 
band  of  red  about  a  meter  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  boats  of  the  ships  above  mentioned,  as  also  small  craf; 
which  may  be  used  for  hospital  work,  shall  be  distinguished  I 
similar  painting. 

All  hospital  ships  shall  make  themselves  known  by  hoisting 
with  their  national  flag,  the  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  provided 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  further,  if  they  belong  to  ,  " 
neutral  State,  by  flying  at  the  mainmast  the  national  flag  of  tfa 
belligerent  under  whose  control  they  are  placed. 

Hospital  ships  which,  in  the  terms  of  Article  IV,  are  detained 
by  the  enemy,  must  haul  down  the  national  flag  of  the  belligerent 
to  whom  they  belong. 

The  ships  and  boats  above  mentioned  which  wish  to  ensure 
by  right  the  freedom  from  interference  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  must,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  belligerent  they  are 
accompan>4ng,  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  render  their 
special  painting  suflSciently  plain.     (Article  5.) 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  revised  Convention  of  1907  ; 
in  addition  to  the  national  flag  and  the  Red  Cross  emblem," 
the  ensign  of  the  belligerent  under  whose  control  they  are 
placed.  This  additional  requirement  is  borrowed  from  Article 
2P  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1906  and  seems  to  cling  to 
the  letter  of  the  convention  rather  than  its  spirit;  for  sanitary, 
formations  are  necessarily  within  the  control  of  one  or  other  < 
the  belligerents  and  may  properly  fly  the  belligerent  flag,  but 
the  connection  of  the  hospital  ship  is  not  so  intimate,  and  therej 
seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  this  provisio 
should  be  retained  and  grafted  upon  the  present  convention 
The  fact,  however,  that  Article  3  of  the  convention  places  ti 
hospital  ship  under  belligerent  control  justifies  the  provisioal 


*  The  distinctive  flag  of  the  convention  can  only  be  dispUyed  with  iht 
C0D£ent  of  the  military  authorities  over  sanitary  formations  and  <«tahltffc« 
menta  whose  prctection  it  secures.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  natJtlH 
flag  of  the  belligerent  to  whose  service  the  fonnation  or  eatabliihm^  ii , 
attached. — Geneva  Convention  of  July  6,  1906,  Article  21. 
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although  the  circumstancea  of  the  case  do  not  require  it.  This 
is,  however,  a  small  matter,  and  a  flag  more  or  less  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  mission  of  a  hospital  ship. 

Articles  6,  7  and  8  of  the  revised  convention  are  new  and 
regulate  details  in  the  following  manner:  the  distinctive 
emblems  can  only  be  used  in  j>eace  or  war  for  the  protection 
of  vessels  devoted  to  the  hospital  service  (Article  6)/  Infirma- 
ries, that  is  to  say,  hospital  wards  of  the  ship,  are  to  be 
respected  in  boarding  a  ship.^  The  protection,  however^  to 
hospital  shifis  and  wards  is  lost  if  used  to  injure  the  enemy,'  a 
superfluous  provision  requiring  no  comment,  a  criticism 
equally  applying  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Article  8, 
which  states  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  personnel  of  the  vessels 
and  used  to  maintain  order,  and  for  the  defense  of  wounded 
and  sick,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  wireless  telegraph  instru- 
ments, do  not  forfeit  the  right  to  protection.* 

'  The  emblem  of  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground  and  the  words  Red 
Cro$a  or  Oeneva  Ctom  can  only  be  used,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
to  protect  or  designate  sanitary  formations  and  eatablishments,  the  per- 
sonnel and  maitriel  protected  by  the  convention. — Geneva  Convention  of 
July  6,  1906,  Article  23. 

'  Basrd  on  Articles  6  and  15  of  1006. 

Mobile  sanitary  fonnations  (i.e.,  those  which  are  intended  to  accom- 
pany armies  in  the  &eM)  and  the  Exed  establishments  belonging  to  the 
Banitary  9er>'ice  shall  be  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents. — Geneva 
Convention  of  July  6,  1&06,  Article  6. 

Buildings  and  tpotcriel  pertaining  to  field  establishments  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  laws  of  war,  but  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  use  so  long  as 
theyarenece-saary  for  thesick  and  wounded.  Commandersof  troopsengaged 
inoperations,  however,  may  use  them,  in  cose  of  important  military  neccs- 
mty,  if,  before  such  use,  the  sick  and  wounded  found  in  them  have  been 
provided  for.     Ibid.,  Article  15. 

'  The  protection  due  to  sanitary  formations  and  eetablishments  ceases 
if  they  are  used  to  commit  acts  injurious  to  the  enemy.     Ibid.,  Article  7. 

*  A  sanitary  formation  or  establishment  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
protection  accorded  by  Article  6  by  the  fact  that: 

1.  The  p}ersonnel  of  a  formation  or  establishment  Is  armed  and  uses  its 
Arms  in  self-defense  or  in  defense  of  its  sick  and  wounded. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  armed  hospital  attendants,  the  formation  is 
guarded  by  an  armed  detachment  or  by  sentinels  regularly  established. 

3.  Arms  or  carriagee  taken  from  the  wounded  and  not  yet  turned  over 
to  the  proper  authorities,  are  found  in  the  formation  or  established. 

Ibid.,  Article  8,  Convention  of  July  6,  1906. 
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private  property,  but  may  be  obliged  to  remain  and  perform 
their  accustomed  services  until  they  can  be  spared.  As  these 
officials  render  their  services  without  respect  for  nationality, 
it  follows  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  allowances  and  pay, 
and  the  convention  therefore  requires  that  the  belligerent 
captor  must  guarantee  to  them  the  allowances  and  pay  to 
which  such  persons  are  entitled  in  their  own  service.  (Article 
10.)' 

The  third  and  final  general  division  of  the  convention  deals 
specifically  with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  shipwrecked. 
(Articles  8-10 ;  11-17.)  The  first  article  of  this  division  states 
and  guarantees  the  rights  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  a  single 
sentence : 

Sailors  and  soldiers  on  board,  when  sick  or  wounded  ^  as  well  as 
other  persons  officially  attached  to  fleets  or  armies,  whatever 
their  nationality^  shall  be  respected  and  tended  by  the  captors. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  article  is  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  convention,  still  it  is  the  pivot  about  which  the 
others  turn  because  the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  the  conven- 
tion is  that  the  sick,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  shall  be  cared 
for  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  the  machinery  of  the  pre- 
vious articles  is  created  solely  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to 
them. 

What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  ship- 
wrecked? For  if  refuge  upon  a  hospital  ship  deprives  them  of 
their  enemy  character  it  cannot  be  expected  that  belligerents 
will  tolerate  the  presence  of  hospital  ships  within  the  sphere 
of  action.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  renunciation  of  the  right 
of  capture,  and  while  a  belligerent  has  no  more  use  for  a  cripple 
than  he  has  for  a  broken  sword  or  exploded  gun,  he  draws  a 
distinction  between  mere  injury  and  permanent  incapacity. 
Therefore  Article  12,  which  is  new  and  incorporates  Capt. 
Mahan's  rejected  amendements  of  1899,  stipulates  that: 

*  While  they  remain  in  his  power,  the  enemy  will  secure  to  the  perBonnal 
mentioned  in  Article  9  the  s&me  pay  and  allowances  to  which  persons  of  the 
Bame  grade  in  bis  own  array  are  entitled. — Geneva  Convention  of  July  6, 
1906,  Article  13. 
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Any  warship  belonging  to  a  belligerent  may  demand  that  I 
wounded,  or  shipwrecked  men  on  board  inilitao" hospital  i" 
hospital  ships  belonging  to  relief  societies  or  to  private  i 
duals^  merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boats,  whatever  the  j 
ity  of  these  vessels,  should  be  handed  over. 

This  provision  is  reasonable  from  whatever  standpoint  it  be 
considered,  and  an  attempt  to  deny  belligerents  rights  neces- 
sarily incident  to  war  can  only  result  in  a  disregard  of  the  con- 
vention, a  violation  of  its  express  terms,  or  a  denunciatioDof 
it  by  the  belligerent.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  recaD  an 
incident  covered  by  this  article  in  the  short  and  deciaive  actko 
between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama  off  Cherbourg,  in  iSM. 
A  British  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  hovered  in  the  distance  lod 
picked  up  Admiral  Semmes  and  various  members  of  the 
Alabama's  crew.  The  neutrality  of  the  vessel  should  not  haw 
protected  Admiral  Semmes,  for  a  vessel  hovering  in  the  dis- 
tance for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  one  belligerent  to  the  excltt- 
sion  of  the  other  commits  an  unneutral  act.  ^H 

In  a  later  war,  namely  between  Russia  and  Japan*  a  neuti^^ 
man-of-war  received  on  board  the  unfortunates,  and  the  qutf- 
tion  arose  as  to  what  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  ibem- 
A  neutral  man-of-war  is  not  a  hospital  ship  and  clearly  a  bellig- 
erent has  no  rights  upon  it.    The  neutral  man-of-war  posseonkB 
extraterritoriality,  and  may  give  or  refuse  asylum.     The  actn^l 
of  the  neutral  man-of-war  may  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  if 
the  enemy  be  not  delivered  up  upon  request.     A  refusal  mi^i 
lead  to  a  controversy  and  the  sword  is  the  last  argument  of 
kings.    Article  13  therefore  regulates  this  question  in  advance 
by  deciding  that  if  sick,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  are  received 
upon  neutral  men-of-war,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  sef 
that  they  do  not  agaui  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war. 

As  stated  above,  injury,  sickness  and  shipwreck  do  not  coo- 
fer  of  themselves  immunity  upon  the  victim.  If  they  be  upon 
a  vessel,  other  than  a  neutral  war  vessel,  they  are  liable  to  cap- 
ture  and  thus  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  It  \sfor  the  captor 
to  decide  what  diflF>osition  shall  \yc  made  oi  l\^cm-  It  may^ 
hB  offers  to  keep  them  under  his  contT^\vi^^^l?^'^^«"' 


o  send  them  to  his  home  port,  to  a  neutral  port  or  even  to 
the  enemy's  country.  If  sent  to  an  enemy  port  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Keumed  that  they  are  not  to  serve  during;  the  balance  of  the 
war.  othenvise  the  belHgerent  by  an  act  aa  generous  as  it  ia 
unexpected,  would  be  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  (Article  14.)  And  such  is  the  language  of  the  con- 
B  vent  ion. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  captor  sends  them  to  a  neutral 
port,  and  Article  15  resolves  the  duty  of  the  neutral  as  well  as 

■  the  consequences  to  the  unfortunates  landed  upon  its  shores, 
as  follows: 

The  shipwrecked,sick,orwounded,  who  arelandedati  neutral 
port  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  muHt,  unless  an 
arrangement  is  made  to  the  contrary  between  the  neutral  State 
and  the  belligerent  States^  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  State  so  as 

■  to  prevent  them  again  taldng  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 
The  expenses  of  tending  them  in  hospital  and  interning  them 
shall  be  borne  by  the  State  to  which  the  shipwrecked,  sick,  or 
_  wounded  persons  belong. 

■  This  article  was  the  subject  of  great  discussion  in  the  First 
Conference,  and  although  adopted,  it  was  by  general  consent 
stricken  from  the  convention,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Turkey  and  the  United  States.  It 
seems  an  unjustifiable  extension  of  belligerent  rights  to  permit 
a  captor  to  land  his  prisoners  of  war  in  a  neutral  port.  Such 
conduct  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  use  of  a  neutral 
port  as  a  base  of  operations.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  neutral  can  look  with  favor  upon  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  captor,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  neutral 
should  assume  duties  and  incur  expenses  merely  because  the 
captor  chose  to  rcUeve  himself  of  a  burden  and  a  responsibility 
at  the  expense  of  the  neutral.  Therefore,  the  unfortunates 
may  only  be  landed  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral;  by  general 
consent  the  neutral  undertakes  the  duty  to  guard  the  specified 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  not  again  take  part 
in  the  operations  of  war.  The  assumption  of  this  duty  is  to  be 
jDresumed  because  the  article  contemplates  a  contrary  arrange- 

oent  between  the  neutral  and  belligerent  State.    In  any  case 
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the  expenses  are  not  to  be  borne  by  the  neutral.  It 
seem  natural  that  the  expense  incurred  should  be  met  by  the 
captor  and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  if  the  classes 
named  were  to  take  further  part  in  the  war.  As,  however, 
they  are  not  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  captor  has  no  further 
connection  with  them  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  borae  by  their 
home  country. 

The  final  articles  of  this  section  properly  provide  that  the 
belligerents,  as  far  as  military  exigencies  permit,  shall  look  after 
the  shipwrecked,  the  wounded  and  sick  in  order  to  protect 
them  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  dead  against  pillage  and 
improper  treatment,  and  that  their  burial  whether  by  land  or 
sea  or  cremation  shall  be  preceded  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  bodies.     (Article  16.)* 

Article  17  is  humanitarian  in  the  highest  degree,  for  it  pro- 
vides that  the  relatives  may  obtain  information  concemin|: 
the  dead  and  receive  where  possible  their  belongings.  I 
quote  the  article  in  full : 


Each  belligerent  shall  send,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  authori 
ties  of  their  country,  navy,  or  army  the  mihtary  marks  or  docu- 
ments of  identity  found  on  the  dead  and  the  description  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  picked  up  by  him. 

The  beUigercnts  shall  keep  each  other  informed  as  to  intern- 
ments and  transfers  as  well  as  to  the  admissions  into  hospital 
and  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  the  sick  and  wounded  m 
their  hands.  They  shall  collect  all  the  objects  of  personal  u«, 
valuables,  letters,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  the  captured  ships,  or 
which  have  been  left  by  the  sick  or  wounded  who  died  in  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  have  them  forwarded  to  the  persons  concenied 
by  the  authorities  of  their  own  country.* 

'  After  every  engagement  the  belligerent  who  remains  in  pomiminn  of 
the  Beld  of  battle  shall  take  measurea  to  search  for  the  wounded  and  to 
protect  the  wounded  and  dead  from  spoliation  and  ill  treatment. 

He  will  Bee  that  a  careful  examination  is  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
prior  to  their  intenncnt  or  incineration. — Geneva  Conveotion  o(  Jttljr  1 
1906,  Article  3. 

*  As  soon  as  possible  each  belligerent  shaU  forward  to  the  authorities  of 
their  country  or  army  the  military  tokens,  or  badges  of  idcnti6c»i4oa, 
found  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  together  with  a  list  of  the  fiick  snd 
wounded  token  in  charge  by  him. 

Belligerents  will  keep  each  other  mutually  advised  of  intenuneoti  9aA 
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The  provisions  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
sick,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  are  so  carefully  drawn  and 

[strike  such  a  fair  balance,  between  military  necessity  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  claims  of  the  unfortunates  on  the  other,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  observed  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  The  unfortunates  are  to  be  cared 
for,  but  the  captor  is  permitted  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
right  to  make  them  prisoners,  to  retain  them,  and  to  determine 
for  himself,  without  embarraasment  from  the  convention,  the 
future  of  the  prisoners.  The  neutral  is  pressed  into  the  service, 
but  only  with  his  own  consent,  and  expenses  incurred  are 
borne  by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  created. 
The  final  articles  arc  purely  formal  in  their  nature,  stating 
that,  while  binding  in  a  war  between  contracting  powers,  anon- 
signatory  Power  is  not  entitled  to  their  benefit;  that  the  com- 
manders of  enemy  fleets  are  bound  to  see  that  the  articles  are 
properly  carried  out  and  that  omissions  are  filled  according  to 
the  instructions  of  their  home  governments  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  (Article  19) ;  that  the 
Signatory  Powers  shall  instruct  their  naval  forces  and  make 
known  the  provisions  of  the  convention  to  the  public  (Article 
20) ;  that  the  signatory  powers  shall  likewise  enact  appropriate 
legislation  punishing  the  violation  of  the  convention;  and 
that  they  shall  comraimicate  such  legislation  to  each  other. 
(Article  21.)  It  is  provided  that  in  case  of  joint  land  and 
naval  action  the  present  convention  applies  solely  to  forces 
actually  on  board  ship  (Article  22),  the  GJeneva  conventions 

I  of  1864  and  1906  regulating  land  warfare. 

Finally,  nonsignatory  Powers   which   have   accepted   the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1906  are  given  permission  to  adhere  to 


1 


tnuufera,  together  with  admlsaioEis  to  hospitals  and  deaths  which  occur 
■JDong  the  sick  and  wounded  in  their  hands.  They  will  collect  aU  valuable 
persona]  belonginj^,  letters,  etc.,  which  are  found  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
or  have  been  left  by  the  wounded  or  by  those  who  have  died  in  sanitary 
formations  or  other  establishments,  for  transmission  to  interested  persona 
through  the  authorities  of  their  own  country. — Geaeva  Convention  of 
July  6,  1906,  Article  4. 
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the  present  convention.  Such  is  the  convention  extending  to 
maritime  warfare  the  generous  and  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.     (Article  24.) 


2.  The  Restriction  of  the  Right  of  Capture  in  Nwai 

Warfare 

Little  by  little  the  theory  is  gaining  ground  that  war  is  a 
relation  between  State  and  State;  tbsttfaeinSBs'of  people doI 
engaged  in  hostilities  shall  not  be  treated  as  enemies  or  at  least 
may  only  be  considered  as  prospective  enemTes^  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  on  land,  at  least,  is  exempt  from  capture 
and  confiscation,  although  it  may  be  destroyed  for  a  military 
purix>se,  requisitioned  upon  payment  or  promise  of  payment 
and  contributions  levied.    The  idea  underlying  the  Geneva 
convention  is  that  the  man  under  arms  and  capable  of  usiiig-| 
them  is  a  danger  and  a  menace,  that  by  reason  of  injury  or 
sickness  he  ceases  to  be  enemy  and  acquires  the  right  to  aid 
and  assistance  in  order  to  be  restored  to  health.     In  view 
of  these  facts,   the  belief  has  grown  that  private  property 
upon  sea  should  not  be  destroyed  unless  its  destruction  id 
essential  to  military  operations,  that  it  might  be  by  analogf  3 
with  private  property    on    land    requisitioned,    subject    to 
contributions,  but   that  it  should  not  be  captured  and  cod- 
fiscated  merely  because  it  is  the  property  of  an  enemy  sub*^ 
ject  or  citizen.   Unless  employed  with  a  hostile  purpoee,  it  is  as 
innocent  as   a  noncombatant  and  should  not  be  raoleeted- , 
Practice^  it  must  be  said,  looks  askance  at  theory  and  while  it 
condemns  capture  upon  land  permits  it  upon  water.    The 
partisans  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  upon  the  hi^  - 
seas  look  with  favor  upon  any  recognition  of  their  theor>', 
however  slight,  and  the  convention  imposing  certain  restric-  ^ 
tions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  them,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  e^terisc^ 
wedge. 

The  preamble  of  this  Uttle  convention  betrays  a  ceiUin 
nervousness  lest  a  general  statement  disclose  the  fact  that 
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the  new  doctrine  has  really  gained  upon  the  old.  It  recognizes 
"the  necessity  of  more  effectively  insuring  than  hitherto  the 
equitable  application  of  law  to  the  international  relations  of 
maritime  powers  in  time  of  war/'  a  statement  which  may 
mean  very  much  if  equitable  be  taken  in  the  large  sense.  The 
succeeding  paragraph  is,  one  might  almost  say,  storm 
tossed.  Considering  that  for  the  equitable  application,  "it 
is  expedient/'  to  quote  again  the  preamble: 

in  giving  up,  or,  if  necessary^  in  harmonizing  for  the  common 
interest  certain  conflicting  practices  of  long  standing,  to  com- 
mence codifying  in  regulations  of  general  application  the  guar- 
antees due  to  peaceful  commerce  and  legitimate  business  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  hostilities  by  sea;  that  it  is  expedient  to  lay 
down  in  written  mutual  engagement  the  principles  which  have 
hitherto  remained  in  the  domain  of  controversy  or  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  government,  that,  from  henceforth,  a 
certain  number  of  rules  may  be  made,  without  affecting  the 
common  law  now  in  force  with  regard  to  the  matters  which  that 
law  has  left  unsettled. 

The  words  are  indeed  many,  tbethougbtsare  very  few.  One 
might  expect  from  the  high  sounding  phrases  that  much  was  to 
be  given  up  or  that  much  was  to  be  regulated,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  least  possible  concession  to  the  immunity  of  pri- 
vate property  is  given  which  it  is  possible  to  give.  The  slight- 
est gift,  however,  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle. 

The  convention  consists  of  three  principle  chapters  dealing 
repectively  with  postal  correspondence;  the  exemption  from 
capture  of  certain  vessels,  and  regulations  regarding  the  crews 
of  enemy  merchant  ships  captured  by  a  belligerent. 

First  of  postal  correspondence: 

"In  the  actual  state  of  international  law "  saya  the  learned 
reporter  of  the  convention,  "the  transmission  of  postal  corre- 
spondence by  sea  is  not  assured  in  time  of  war  by  any  serious 
guarantee.  A  distinction  is  indeed  made  according  to  the 
private  or  official  character  of  the  correspondence,  according  to 
the  personality  of  the  sender,  and  the  addresses  belonging  or 
not  to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  according  to  whether  the  vessel 
is  a  regulation  mail  ship,  or,  finally,  according  to  the  place  of 
departure  or  of  destination.  The  result  is  none  the  less,  in 
point  of  fact,  seizure,  opening  of  the  mail-bags)'  spoliation,  in 
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case  of  need,  confiscation.  In  every  case  delay  or  even  loss  13 
the  lot  ordinarily  reserved  to  mail-bags  traveling  by  sea  in  time 
of  war."* 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  "it  is  expedient,"  in  the  lang 
of  the  preamble,  '*to  lay  dovm  in  written  mutual  agreemenlS 
the  principles  which  have  hitherto  remained  in  the  uncertain 
domain  of  controversy  or  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of 

governments." 

The  convention  therefore  provides  in  Article  1  tbat  the 

postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  belligerents,  whatever  \U 
official  or  private  character  may  be,  found  on  the  high  seas  on 
board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship,  is  inviolable.  If  the  ship  is 
detained,  the  correspondence  is  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

In  other  words,  postal  correspondence  is  declared  to  be  invi- 
olable irrespective  of  its  nationality  or  nature.  Nor  is  the 
correspondence  tainted  by  its  surroundings.  It  is  inviolable 
whether  it  be  carried  by  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship.  If  the  ship 
be  detained  or  confiscated  it  is  only  natural  that  the  corre- 
spondence does  not  share  its  fate  and  is  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

In  the  preceding  article  it  is  conclusively  presumed  that  the 
correspondence  is  innocent  and  the  article  suggests  no  way  in 
which  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  or  overcome.  How- 
ever, in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  guilt  is  im- 
puted, and  in  such  a  case  the  inviolability  does  not  attach. 
For  example,  ^'the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspond- 
ence destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded  port."  A. 
blockaded  port  is  isolated  providing  the  blockade  is  effectii) 
other\^ise  it  is  not  binding.  Trade  with  the  blockaded  port  i 
forbidden,  as  weU  as  all  ingress  or  egress.  Therefore,  it  foUov 
naturally  that  correspondence,  however  inviolable  elsewfa 
may  be  excluded  from  blockaded  ports.  While  international 
law  looks  with  favor  upon  the  mail  ship  it  ia  not  exempt  from 

*  Report  to  the  Conference  by  M.  Henri  Froniageot,  hm  Deiud^nie  Coc- 
r^fence  Internationale  de  \&  Paix,  1007,  Actes  et  Documeoto,  Vol.  L  p.  36>> 
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capture  if  it  belongs  to  the  enemy."  If  it  be  neutral  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war.  But  if  it  be  a 
mail  ship  the  presumption  either  should  be  against  searching 
it  or  the  search  shoiJd  be  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and 
then  only,  to  quote  the  language  uf  Article  2,  *'with  as  much 
consideration  and  expedition  as  possible." 

The  next  chapter  of  the  convention  deals  with  the  exemp- 
tion from  capture  of  certain  vessels.  The  articles  are  but 
two  in  number  and  either  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations, 
or  of  the  most  enlightened  international  usage.     For  example, 

Vessels  used  exclusively  for  fishing  along  the  coast,  or  small 
boats  employed  in  local  trade  are  exempt  from  capture,  as  well 
as  their  appliances,  rigging,  tackle  and  cargo. 

Analyzing  this  article  it  appears  that  the  fishing  smacks  are 
engaged  in  inshore  fishing  and  that  they  are  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  fishing.  This  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  laid 
down  in  the  Paquete  Habana,^a  case  involving  thecaptiue  of 
fishing  smacks  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
in  an  elaborate  and  very  learned  opinion,  in  which  the  authori- 
ties are  practically  exhausted,  that  such  smacks  are  not  subject 
to  capture.  The  second  paragraph,  however,  marks  an  advance 
toward  the  immunity  of  private  property,  and  the  proposal 
came  from  Austria-Hungary,  a  partisan  of  the  doctrine. 
Small  boats  employed  in  local  trade  are  exempt  from  capture. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  are  very  general  in  their 
nature,  the  size  or  character  of  the  vessels  is  not  specified 
nor  is  the  coast,  whether  it  be  the  home  coast  or  a  coast 
belonging  to  another  country.  In  the  discussion,  the  coast 
of  Morocco  was  used  as  an  example.  Nor  is  local  trade  defined 
or  specified.  The  conference  meant  to  be  generous,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  predict  that  these  stipulations  will  be  very 
broadly  interpreted;  for  people  engaged  in  this  trade  are  harm- 

'The  Panama,  176  U.  S..  535  (1S99). 

'  Coastfiflhing  vessels,  with  their  implementa  and  supplies,  cargoes  and 
crews^  unarroed,  and  honesty  pursuing  their  peaceful  calling  of  catching 
and  bringing  in  freeh  fiah,  are  exempt  from  capture  as  prize  of  war. 
—Tie  Paquete  Habana.  175  U.  S.  677,  708  (1899). 
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less  to  the  enemy,  necessary  to  the  home  country,  and  are 
dependent  for  their  small  earnings  upon  the  right  to  follow 
their  calling  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  war. 

But  the  right,  small  as  it  is,  is  forfeited  by  taking  any  part 
whatever  in  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contracting 
powers  agree  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  harmless  character 
of  the  vessels  in  order  to  use  them  for  military  purposes  while 
preserving  their  peaceful  appearance.  This  final  paragraph  of 
Article  3  is  too  clear  for  comment,  for  fraud  in  nations  is  cer- 
tainly as  reprehensible  as  in  individuals,  although  less  fre- 
quently punished,  and  the  contracting  powers  should  not  set 
a  bad  example  to  their  citizens  and  subjects. 

Article  4  provides  that  "vessels  charged  with  rehgious, 
scientific  or  philanthropic  missions  are  likewise  exempt  from 
capture/'  a  provision  declaratory  of  international  law.'  ft 
is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  exemption  cannot  be  claioied 
if  there  be  the  slightest  participation  in  the  war. 

These  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  modest  provisionfi, 
but  if  they  are  in  the  interest  of  innocent  commerce  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  extension  of  immunity  to  unoffending 
enemy  property  in  general  would  not  be  still  more  commend- 
able.  In  considering  the  American  proposition  for  the  immu- 
nity of  cjiemy  propert.y  in  general  and  the  modest  rwult 
obtained,  due,  not  to  the  initiative  of  the  American  delegatioo, 
but  to  M.  de  Martens,  an  opponent  of  the  immunity,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  mountain  in  labor  that  brought  forth  a  mole 

The  final  chapter  of  the  convention,  consisting  of  four 

*  Finally  veaseU  engaged  in  exploration  or  scientifie  didcover7  tn 
granted  immunity  from  capture.  The  usage  began  in  the  last  century 
when  BouganviUe  and  La  P<^rouse  appear  to  have  been  fumiabed  with  aaiV 
conducts  to  protect  them  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  during  their 
voyage,  and  the  French  government  in  1776  ordered  all  men-of-war  and 
privateers  to  treat  Captain  Cork  as  a  neutral  »o  long  as  he  abstainod  (tod 
acts  of  hostility.  During  the  preaent  century  there  have  been  sevflrtl 
occaaions  on  which  there  has  been  reason  for  braving  in  a  like  maasff. 
and  on  which  accordingly  vessels  have  been  furnished  with  protectioa- 
The  most  recent  of  these  was  the  dispatch  of  the  Austrian  C'Orvette  Novart 
on  a  scientific  expedition  in  1859. — Hall's  Interuational  Law  (5tb  ed.).  p 
426. 
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tides,  is  a  further  recogjiition  of  the  principle  that  only 
Pftctual  participants  in  war  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as 
enemies.  An  enemy  merchant  ship  is  stiJl  liable  to  capture, 
but  the  crew,  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  neutral  State,  are  not 
to  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  A  different  rule  is  applied  by 
the  convention  to  captains  and  officers.  These  are  not  set  at 
liberty  as  of  course;  they  are  required  to  promise  fonnally 
in  writing  not  to  serve  on  an  enemy  ship  during  the  war.  The 
reason  for  the  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the  crew  must 
perforce  take  service  wherever  they  find  it.  The  captain  and 
officers  are  supposed  to  be  more  intelligent  and  therefore  able 
to  choose.  In  any  case  the  convention  established  the  dis- 
tinction. 

The  convention  then  considers  the  case  of  officers  and  crew 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  makes  their  liberty  depend  upon 
the  reasonable  condition  that  they  make  formal  promise  in 
writing  not  to  undertake  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
any  service  connected  with  the  war.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  seems  to  be  founded  in  reason,  because  a  neu- 
tral, even  although  employed  upon  an  enemy  merchantman,  is 
only  an  enemy  by  construction  and  should  not  be  treated 
permanently  as  an  enemy;  whereas  the  enemy  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  pressed  into  service  and  the  experience  had  upon  a 
merchantman  may  be  turned  to  good  account  upon  a  mannaf- 
war-  The  merchant  marine  was  the  training  school  for  the 
navy  in  former  times,  and  many  a  skillful  American  sailor  was 
impressed  into  the  British  navy  in  the  days  of  visit  and  search 
and  did  good  service  notwithstanding  the  wrongfulness  of 
the  transaction.  But  the  service  on  a  man-of-war  is  very 
different  from  the  training  of  the  merchantman,  and  it  is 
_ doubtful  whether  the  merchantman  supphes  many  sailors  to 
le  modem  navy. 

The  learned  reporter  considers  in  hie  able  commentary  the 
form  of  the  promise  and  states  it  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  It  is  understood  that  a  sailor  who  does  not 
know  how  to  write  or  sign  his  promise  should  have  it  acknowl- 
edged in  writing  before  witnesses  of  his  nationahty  and  in  the 
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presence  of  the  captain.    It  did  not  seem  necessary,  he  adds, 
to  introduce  the  detail  of  this  formality  into  the  text.' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  exemption  of  fishing  smacks  and  smaO' 
boats  engaged  in  local  trade,  so  in  the  present  chapter  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  is  required.    For  example,  the  namei. 
of  the  neutral  captains  and  officers  are  notified  by  the  bellig- 
erent captor  to  the  other  belligerent  so  that  he  may  not  know- 
ingly employ  these  persons  and  the  belligerent  is  forbidden 
in  express  terms  by  the  convention  to  employ  them.    The 
temptation  is  thus  removed  from  both  parties.     It  need  hardly ' 
be  said  that  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not  apply  to 
ships  taking  part  in  hostilities.    The  exemption  from  capture 
is  based  sokly  upon  the  fact  that  their  occupation  is  innocent 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  war.    Otherwise  if  captured 
they  arc  prisoners. 

3.     The    Rights   and    Duties   of  Neutral  Powers   is 
Naval  Warfare* 

"Neutral  rights  and  duties"  are  phrases  with  which  'mtcT- 1 
national   law  is   very   familiar,    but,    notwithstanding  their 
frequency,  they  are  neither  universally  nor  accurately  defined. 
The  neutral  stands  upon  its  right,  the  belligerent  insists  upoo 
the  duty,  and  the  result  is  a  compromise  depending  upon  the  j 
circumstances  of  the  case  or  upon  the  weakness  of  the  neutral 
and  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerent.    Therefore,  it  is 
not  to  bew^ondercd  at  that  the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties, , 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  rathar ' 
than  that  its  stipulations  are  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
The  convention,  is,  however,  the  result  of  deep  and  proloQged 
discussion,  and  the  powers  seemed  genuinely  desirous  to  readi 
an  agreement.    The  result  is  a  compromise  in  which  extrecoe 
pretension  of  belligerent  right  yielded  to  neutral  coQcea3iofL| 
And  however  defective  and  indefinite  some  of  its  provifiioat^ 
may  be,  the  convention  is  an  earnest  and  solid  bit  of  i 

'  Report  of  M.  Froroageot.  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^renee  IntemAtionak  ^j 
la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et  Docuraenta,  Vol.  I,  p.  2(W. 

'See  the  careful  and  elaborate  report  of  M.  Reoault  in  La  Deuxitet' 
Conf^rcQce  Internationale  dc  la  Paix,  1907,  Actea  et  Documents  vol  I  pf>. 
295-326. 
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It  is  a  seriouR  attempt  to  codify  a  very  important  subject  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  conceived  along  correct  and 
progressive  lines.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conference  often  state  rather  than  impose 
a  general  principle,  leaving  the  neutrals  the  right  to  vary  it 
by  local  legislation. 

The  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
states  and  persons  in  land  warfare  declares  properly  that  the 
territory  of  neutral  States  is  inviolable.  The  present  conven- 
tion is  based  not  merely  upon  the  fact  that  neutral  States  are 
inviolable  but  that  neutral  States  are  sovereign;  that  their 
rights  spring  from  sovereignty,  and  that  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  are  duties  upon  sovereign  States  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  of  nations.  If,  thereforcj  it  be  a  principle  of 
international  law  that  the  neutral  State  be  both  inviolable 
and  sovereign,  it  follows  that  a  belligerent  commits  a  wrong  in 
violating  neutral  territory  and  thus  infringing  neutral  sover- 
eignty. It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  prevent  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerent,  but  it  is  a  duty  called  into  being 
by  virtue  of  a  wrongful  belligerent  act.  The  belligerent  should 
be  forbidden  to  commit  the  act  in  question  and  if  this  act 
violates  neutral  territory,  therefore  neutral  sovereignty,  the 
neutral  may  resent  it.  If  the  act  committed  within  neutral 
jurisdiction  injures  another  State,  the  neutral  must  resent  it 
and  take  appropriate  measures  to  correct  it.  This  idea  under- 
lies the  convention  and  is  itsdistinctivecharacteristic.  It  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  its  first  article  which  deserves  quotation. 

Belligerents  are  bound  to  reapect  the  sovereign  rights  of 
neutral  Powers  and  to  abstain,  in  neutral  territory  or  neutral 
waters,  from  any  act  which  would,  if  knowingly  permitted  by 
any  Power,  constitute  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

The  modem  theory  of  neutrality  is  embodied  in  this  article. 
The  belligerent  is  bound  to  abstain  from,  and  the  neutraJ  dare 
not  permit  the  act;  for  if  the  belligerent  commits  an  act  within 
neutral  jurisdiction  injuriously  affecting  another  belligerent, 
the  neutral  may  be  said  to  make  itself  a  party  to  the  act,  if 
done  with  its  knowledge.    If  it  permits  the  act  to  go  without 
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protest  and  if  it  does  not  endeavor  to  undo  the  consequences  of 
the  act,  the  neutral  allows  its  territory  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
operations;  hence  the  duty  imposed,  hence  the  limitation  upon 
the  untramraeled  sovereignty  of  the  neutral.  It  may  make 
itself  an  open  ally  of  the  belligerent ;  it  cannot  allow  the  bellig- 
erent the  benefit  of  hostile  acts  without  alliance.  Its  self- 
respect  should  resent  the  action  of  the  belligerent,  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  injured  States  imposee  a  duty.  The  older 
practice  found  the  essence  of  neutrality  to  consist  in  extending 
an  equal  right  to  both  belligerents;  the  modem  doctrine 
insists  that  the  neutral  shall  no  longer  suffer;  it  must  prevent 
a  hostile  act  by  either  belligerent  within  its  territory.  Il  is 
not  a  party  to  the  war,  it  carmot  be  made  to  render  asaisUnfe 
or  its  territory  used  without  becoming  a  party. 

It  therefore  follows  that  capture  by  either  belligerent  within 
neutral  waters  is  not  only  a  violation  of  neutral  sovereignty 
but  of  neutrality  as  well,  because,  if  permitted,  neutral  terri- 
tory is  at  once  made  the  basis  of  hostile  action.  In  the  sanoe 
way  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search  within  neutral 
waters  is  inconsistent  with  a  respect  for  neutrality,  because 
visit  and  search  being  a  belligerent  act  its  exercise  within 
neutral  waters  is  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  within  neutnl 
waters.  The  belligerent  therefore  should  be  forbidden  to 
make  such  use  of  neutral  territory  and  the  neutral  should 
resent  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  other  belligerent  if  not  in  it« 
proper  interest.  Therefore  Article  2,  forbidding  ever>'  act  of 
hostility  including  the  right  of  capture  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  visit  and  search,  is  declaratory  of  modem  international 
law  and  enlightened  practice.  But  supposing  an  act  of  hoetil* 
ity  has  been  committed,  for  example,  an  enemy  vessel  has 
been  captured  within  neutral  waters,  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  redress  the  wrong?  Neutral  sovereignty  has  been 
violated,  but  as  the  neutral  is  sovereign  it  may  overlook  the 
violation,  indeed,  it  may  find  it  to  its  interest  to  do  so  if  il  be 
a  very  small  power  and  the  captor  very  powerful.  The  wronj, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  neutral,  because,  by  reasoa  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  sovereignty,  property  of  the  beIHgereoi 
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has  been  seized^  and  it  may  be  destroyed.  The  enemy  prop- 
erty, we  will  suppose,  was  rightfully  within  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  neutral  power  owed  it  protection  against  wrongs 
committed  ^^^thin  its  jurisdiction.  Therefore  the  injured 
belligerent  has  a  right  to  complain.  A  duty  therefore  is 
imposed  upon  the  neutral  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  bellig- 
erent. The  neutral  should  redress  the  wrong,  and  the  best 
redress  is  to  undo  the  wrong  by  seizing  the  captured  property, 
technically  called  the  "prize,"  and  delivering  it  to  its  rightful 
belligerent  owner.  It  may  be  that  the  neutral  is  unable  to 
restore  the  prize,  but  it  should  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
_  release  it  with  its  officers  and  crew,  and  to  intern  the  prize 
f  crew  which  the  captor  unlawfully  placed  upon  the  vessel. 
More  cannot  well  be  asked,  less  would  associate  the  neutral 
with  the  hostile  act.    And  such  is  the  provision  of  Article 

^  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  captor  has  escaped  with  the 
prize.  This  cannot,  however,  change  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  prize  to  its  rightful  owner.  It 
affects  solely  the  means^  for  the  neutral  can  no  langer  seize 

■  the  property  within  its  jurisdiction  and  cause  its  return,  It 
should  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  captor  upon  the  high  seas 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  for  this  would  pun- 
ish the  neutral  for  the  hostile  act  ot  the  belligerent.  The  neu- 
tral, therefore,  should  only  use  the  power  in  its  control,  protest 
against  the  \aolation  of  its  sovereignty  and  insist  that  the 
prize  and  its  crew  be  liberated.    This  hkewise  is  the  require- 

■ment  of  Article  3  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  theory  and 

H|)ractice  of  nations. 

™  Captures  have  unfortunately  been  made  in  neutral  waters 
and  controversies  arising  from  such  unneutral  conduct  have 
been  long  and  bitter.  The  capture  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong, an  American  privateer^  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Por- 
tugal by  a  British  squadron,  during  the  War  of  1812  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  has  been  referred  to  and 
the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against  Portu- 
gal by  arbitration  of  the  Prince  President  of  France  has  been 
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noted.    As  is  well  known  the  United  States  eventually  paid 
its  own  claimant  a  lump  sum  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim.* 

Another  case  arose  during  the  same  war  by  reason  of  the 
capture  in  1815  of  the  Levant,  the  twin  prize  of  the  frigateCofr 
stitution,  in  the  Portuguese  port  of  Praga,  anchored  doee  W» 
the  land  battery. 

She  was  in  this  position  when  the  enemy's  ships  stood  in, 
fired  at  her,  and  forced  her  to  surrender,  took  possession  of  ber, 
and  carried  her  out  of  the  harbor,  without  the  Portugese  author- 
ities attempting  to  hinder  or  prevent  them,  or  offering  wj 
resistance  or  remonstrance  to  the  violation  of  the  neutral  right* 
and  sovereignty  of  Portugal' 

On  suit  brought  by  Commodore  Stewart,  the  famous  coxa^ 
mander  of  the  Constitution,  to  obtain  compensation  for  tk 
loss  of  the  prize,  the  Court  of  Claims  held,  and  rightly,  that 
in  1815  capture  transferred  title  to  the  United  States  and  Uuii 
it  was  only  vested  in  the  individual  captor  by  the  decisoo 
of  a  competent  court  of  prize. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  tiie 
petition  show  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  British  squsd- 
ron  was  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  Portugil 
in  making  in  her  territory'  the  scene  of  conflict  with  and  caplufc 
of  this  vessel.  For  such  an  insult  to  her  sovereignty  And 
invasion  of  her  first  rights  as  a  neutral,  she  had  just  grounds, 
under  the  law  of  nations  to  claim  indemnity  and  reparation  from 
Great  Britain.  It  is  equally  clear,  we  think,  that  the  United 
States  had  tlie  right  to  insist  upon  indemnity  from  Portugal  for 
this  invasion  of  her  right  of  asylum  in  a  neutral  port.' 

The  language  of  Sir  William  Scott  is  more  pointed. 

When  the  capture  within  the  neutral  territor}'  is  establiahri, 
it  overrules  every  other  consideration.  The  capture  is  dow 
away;  the  property  must  be  restored,  notwithstanding  it  ni*J 
actually  belong  to  the  enemy.* 

Great  Britain  violated  neutral  rights  in  the  cases  of  tb« 
General  Armstrong  and  the  Levant,  but  the  United  States  *>* 

*  See  Chapter  V,  pp.  235-236. 

*  Commodore  Stewart's  Case,  1  Court  of  Claims  113  (1864). 
•Ibid. 

*Tbe  Vrouw  Anna  Catharina,  6  Rob.  15  (1803). 
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equally  guilty  in  the  case  of  the  Florida,  unlawfully  captured 
in  1864  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Brazil,  during  the  war 
I  between  the  States/  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake 
seized  in  1863  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Nova  Scotia.^  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  United  States  made  reparation.  On 
August  11,  1904,  in  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japan 
seized  and  removed  by  force  from  a  Chinese  port,  Che-Foo, 
the  Ryeshitelni,  a  Russian  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  neutral  port.  For  this  violation  of  the 
I  law  of  nations  no  apology  was  made  or  satisfactory  reason 
given." 

These  examples  taken  from  the  nations  recognizing  and 
ordinarily  applying  international  law  in  their  foreign  relations 
show  that  a  restatement  of  the  law  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
convention  was  not  wholly  without  reason.* 

If  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the 
convention,  Article  4,  which  provides  that,  "  A  Prize  Court  can- 
not be  set  up  by  a  belligerent  on  neutral  territory  or  on  a  vessel 
in  neutral  water,'*  will  require  little  comment  or  explanation. 
A  nation  must  be  supreme  throughout  its  entire  jurisdiction, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  considered  independent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  court  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  If  a  belligerent 
establishes  a  court,  it  exercises  a  sovereign  right  within  neutral 
territory.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
neutral  cannot  permit  either  its  territory  or  ita  waters  to  be  thus 
used  by  a  belligerent  without  its  consent,  and  if  it  consents  it 
becomes  an  ally:  it  ceases  to  be  neutral. 

The  reprehensible  conduct  of ''Citizen''  Genet  in  fitting  out 
vessels  to  cruise  against  Great  Britain  and  in  creating  courts 
in  the  United  States  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  vessels 
captured  even  in  American  waters  is  known  to  every  school- 
boy. Our  government  could  not  and  did  not  submit  to  such 
violations  of  its  neutrahty. 

"  See  Chapter  X,  pp.  485-488. 

•Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  vol.  i,  366,  vol.  vii,  937. 

'SeeHerehey's  International  Law  and  Diplonoacy  of  the  Russo-Japaaese 
War,  pp.  26g-263. 

*  Tbe  reader  will  note  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  provisioni  of 
Article  3  and  the  corresponding  article  in  the  Priie  Court  Convention. 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  neutral  is  likewise  the  key  to  Article 
6,  altiioiigh  the  inhibition  is  against  the  belligerent.  For 
example,  it  is  forbidden 

to  use  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations 
against  their  adversaries,  and  in  particular  to  erect  win  " 
telegraphy  stations  or  any  apparatus  for  the  purpose  o( 
municating  with  the  belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea. 

It  is  to  be  not-ed  that  the  article  is  divided  into  two  part?, 
that  the  inhibition  is  twofold,  first  the  belligerent  sball  not 
use  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a  basis  of  naval  operatioDS. 
and  secondly,  the  belligerent  shall  not  use  them  as  a  basis  fox 
communicating  with  its  land  or  naval  forces.    The  failure 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  article  threatened  at 
one  time  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  StxUS, 
for  it  will  be  recalled  that  under  protest  Great  Britain  per- 
mitted its  ports  and  territorial  waters  to  be  used  by  the  Con- 
federate States  as  a  basis  of  naval  operations  against  the 
United  States.     The  controversies  arising  out  of  the  unneutrul 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  were  fortunat^^ly  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva,  but  the  principles  of  law,  the  so-called  "rule?" 
for  the  guidance  of  the  court,  were  determined  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  by  Article  6  of  the  Treaty  of  Washinj?- 
ton,  in  1871.    The  first  part  of   the  second  rule  was  thus 
expressed:  "A  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  pennitof 
suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  watere  tf 
the  basis  of  naval  operations  against  the  other."     It  will  be 
observed  that  the  neutral  is  taxed  with  a  duty,  and  righUf 
8o,  because  the  unneutral  act  had  already  taken  place  and  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty  was  to  render  the  neutral  responsible  for 
its  cooperation  or  negligence.    The  present  convention,  hf^^' 
ever,  aims  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  acts  and  *    ' 
fore  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  belligerent  not  to  commit  9ixh 
an  act.     It  is  evident  that  the  commission  of  the  act  rewiefi 
the  belligerent  liable  to  the  neutral;  it  is  equally  evident  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  "a  neutral 
government  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  beJUgeient 
to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  nax'ul  open* 


tions  against  the  other/'  because  by  so  doing  it  will  undoubt- 
edly render  itself  liable  in  the  future  as  it  did  in  the  past  to  the 
injured  belligerent.  It  is  frequently  maintained  that  the 
three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Wasliington  were  not  declaratory 
of  international  law  at  the  time  of  their  adoption;  and  that 
they  are  therefore  only  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
namely,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  insisted  with 
greater  reason  that  the  three  rules  represent  correctly  inter- 
national law  and  that  no  nation  would  be  likely  to  disregard 
them.  However  this  may  be,  the  three  rules  of  Washington 
made  their  formal  entry  into  international  law  and  arc  recog- 
nized both  in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  present  convention.  The 
final  clause  of  Article  5  deals  with  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  prohibits  belligerent-s  from  using  neutral  ports  and 
waters  as  a  basis  of  communication  with  their  armed  forces. 
The  convention  concerning  neutral  powers  and  persons,  Arti- 
cle 3,  paragraph  a,  forbade  belligerents  to  install  wireless 
stations  upon  neutral  land,  and  the  present  convention  adopts 
and  extends  tliis  to  the  territorial  waters,  and  rightly,  because 
the  act  should  be  forbidden  witliin  neutral  jurisdiction  and 
neutral  jurisdiction  is  supreme  within  its  territory  and  terri- 
torial watere.  The  principle  is  therefore  one  and  the  same. 
Its  recognition  is  twofold. 

I  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  five  articles  which  have 
been  passed  briefly  in  review  aim  to  prevent  the  belligerent 
from  infringing  neutral  sovereignty.  The  duty  is  thus 
imposed  upon  the  belligerent  who  is  forbidden  in  express 
terms  to  commit  certain  acts  within  neutral  territory  which 
are  likewise  an  injury  to  the  co-belligerent.  The  neutral  is 
of  course  involved,  but  his  duty  is  predicated  upon  an  unlawful 
and  therefore  unpermissible  act  of  the  Ijelligerent.  The  con- 
vention, however,  deals  directly  with  the  neutral  and  desig- 
nates certain  acts  as  unneutral  and  therefore  not  permitted. 
It  may  be  wrong  for  the  belligerent  to  take  advantage  of  such 
acts,  but  the  illegality  in  the  first  place  arises  from  neutral 
misconduct  and  therefore  a  direct  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
neutral  not  to  commit  the  act  specified.    For  example,  *'the 
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supply  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  neutral 
power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or 
war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  forbid  the  State  directly  or  indirectly 
from  participation  in  hostilities,  whether  it  be  by  sale  or 
delivery  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war  material  of  any  kind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  improper  for  a  State  to  fumiFh 
a  belligerent  with  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  war.  It  would  be 
likewise  improper  for  a  State  to  sell  or  present  its  navy,  to 
open  its  arsenals  or  even  to  dispose  of  its  womout  equipment, 
for  by  BO  doing  the  State  directly  aids  a  belligerent.  Neut^a^ 
ity,  as  has  been  stated,  involves  more  than  impartiality.  It 
requires  the  State  to  abstain  from  any  act  conceived,  calculate 
or  which  actually  does  aid  and  abet  the  enemy.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  our  country  has  at  times  measured  its  neutral 
duty  by  another  standard. 

The  sale  by  the  United  States  to  agents  of  the  French 
government  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  which  had  accumulated  during  the  Civil  War 
was  unjustifiable  from  every  point  of  view.* 

The  State  is  thus  forbidden  to  furnish  the  means  of  w*r, 
Does  a  strict  and  progressive  neutrality  prevent  its  subjei't* 
or  citizens  from  doing  the  acts  which  the  State  is  specifically 
forbidden  to  do  ?  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that "  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  in  general  anything  of 
use  to  any  army  or  fleet"  must  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  of  war  and  tend  to  prolong  it.  There  may  be  no 
difference  in  the  ultimate  result  whether  these  supplies  are 
furnished  by  the  State  or  by  its  citizens.  The  act  whether 
by  State  or  individual  necessarily  inures  to  the  benefit  of  one  or 
the  other  belligerent,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  utmeutral  $M 
therefore  wrong.  But  practice  recognizes,  and  rightly,  a  ^ 
tinction  between  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  the  activity 
of  the  individual.  If  the  State  directly  or  indirectly  fumi.'>h« 
the  supplies,  it  is  a  State  act,  which  entitles  the  belUgen?nl  w 


^  See  Moore'a  International  Law  Digeat,  Vol.  VII,  (1309,  pp.  973-076. 
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protest;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  neutral  State  under- 
stands the  character  of  the  act  as  clearly  aa  the  belligerent  and 
hafi  decided  in  advance  to  take  the  consequences  involved  in 
the  transaction.  Grown  wiser,  the  neutral  may  regret  its 
action  and  compensate  the  belligerent  or  submit  the  question 
of  liability  to  arbitration^  but  the  act  is  a  State  act  and  gives 
the  belligerent  the  right  to  redress  by  diplomatic  means  or  by 
war.  Suppose  the  neutral  has  furnished  the  supplies,  but  that 
they  are  seized  by  one  belligerent  before  they  are  delivered  to 
the  other.  The  seizure  will  be  regarded  as  a  '*  grave  incident/' 
public  feeling  will  be  aroused,  passion  inflamed,  and  the  neutral 
may  be  forced  or  at  least  encouraged  to  defend  by  force  its 
unlawful  act.  Therefore  the  convention  proscribes  any  trans- 
actions of  this  nature,  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  a 
neutral  State. 

Supplies  furnished  by  an  individual,  however,  aresusceptible 
of  different  treatment,  for  in  trading  in  these  commodities  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  risk  of  seizure  and  confiscation.  The 
act  is  not  so  criminal  or  wrong  in  itself  as  to  compel  the  neutral 
to  seize  the  commodity,  and  punish  the  act.  But  international 
law  allows  the  belligerent  to  intercept  the  commodity  and 
forfeit  it  if  delivery  to  the  other  belligerent  would  be  beneficial. 
Trade  in  contraband  is  not  unlawful,  nor  is  a  neutral  bound 
to  prevent  its  subjects  or  citizens  from  proceeding  to  a  block- 
aded port.  If  a  neutral  were  obliged  to  scnitinize  every  pack- 
age leaving  its  territory,  it  would  assume  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility. The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  stop  such  commerce 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  as  he  is  himself  the  cause  of  the  war, 
he  should  not  shift  upon  the  neutral  the  burden  of  preventing 
such  trade.  The  following  paragraph  from  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore  sets  the  matter  in  its  proper  light: 

Mulih  misapprehension  as  to  the  quality  of  the  act  of  supply- 
ing contraband  articles,  such  as  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to 
the  parties  to  an  armed  conflict,  has  arisen  from  the  statement 
so  often  made  that  the  trade  in  contraband  is  lawful  and  not 
prohibited.  This  statement,  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
preventive  duties  of  neutral  governmental  is  quite  correct,  but 
if  applied  to  the  duties  of  individuals  it  is  quite  incorrect.    The 
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acta  which  individuals  are  forbidden  to  commit  and  the  actt 
which  neutral  governments  are  obliged  to  prevent  are  by  no 
means  the  same;  precisely  as  the  acts  which  the  neutral  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  prevent  and  the  acts  which  it  is  forbidden  lo 
commit  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  supply  of  materials  of 
war,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  to  either  party  to  an  armed 
conflict,  although  neutral  governments  are  not  obliged  to  pre- 
vent it,  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  who  engage 
in  it  a  participation  in  hostilities,  and  as  such  is  confessedly  an 
unneutral  act.  Should  the  government  of  the  individual  itself 
supply  such  articles  it  would  clearly  depart  from  its  position  of 
neutrality.  The  private  citizen  undertakes  the  business  at  hia 
own  risk,  and  against  this  risk  his  government  can  not  assure 
him  protection  without  making  itself  a  party  to  his  unneuirai att 
These  propositions  are  abundantly  established  by  authority.' 

The  Conference  was  unwilling  to  forbid  the  individual  as  weD 
as  the  State  from  furnishing  supplies  and  araniunition.    In 
Article  7  of  the  convention  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "a  oeo- 
tral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit,  for 
the  use  of  either  belligerent^  of  arms,  ammunitions,  or  in 
general,  of  anything  which  could  be  of  any  use  to  an  army  or     , 
fleet,"  and  in  Article  7  of  the  convention  concerning  the  ngilli^| 
and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons,  the  Conference 
recognized  in  the  same  terms  that  such  a  duty  is  not  incum- 
bent upon  a  neutral.    It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  articles  in  precisely  the  same  wording  in 
two  different  conventions  of  one  and  the  same  Conference  can 
only  mean  that  the  neutral  should  not  be  taxed  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  act  of  its  citizen  or  subject,  which,  if  commitled 
by  the  neutral,  is  admittedly  unlawful.     It  does  not  fr*'!-^" 
however,  that  the  neutral  should  not  forbid  such  transactiuui 
It  does  not  assume  an  international  obligation  to  do  so. 

To  continue  the  consideration  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
neutral,  for  Article  7  may  be  regarded  as  an  aside,  the  dififirull 
and  embarrassing  question  arises,  in  how  far  and  by  what 
means  should  the  neutral  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutral- 
ity? It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  neutral  is  boun '  t' 
prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality,  because  it  may  nvi  w 
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able  to  do  so  by  the  employment  of  its  land  and  naval  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  should  not  be 
limited  to  mere  protest  because  we  do  not  wish  condemnation 
but  prevention  to  be  had.  The  reason  of  the  thing  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  a  neutml  State  should  be  held  quit  of  responsibility 
when  it  has  honestly  and  in  good  faith  used  the  means  not  merely 
at  its  disposal  but  the  means  which  a  reasonable  person  would 
consider  adequate  to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality. 

The  first  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  expressed  the 
obligation  in  the  following  manner; 

A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming, 
or  equipping^  witfiin  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on 
war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of 
any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such 
vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

The  Geneva  tribunal  gave  an  authoritative  interpretation 

of  the  expression  **due  diligence"  which,  to  quote  M.  Renault, 
has  become  celebrated  by  its  obscurity  since  its  solemn  inter- 
pretation."^    The  Geneva  tribunal  said  that 

the  "due  diligence"  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said 
rules  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may 
be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
on  their  part. 

The  Conference  accepted  the  principle  of  the  first  and  third 
rxdes  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  sought  by  a  carefully 
drawn  article  to  define  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a  neutral 
government 

to  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or 
arming  of  any  vessel  within  its  jurisdiction  which  it  has  reason 
to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise,  or  engage  in  hostile  operations, 
against  a  Power  with  which  that  Government  is  at  peace.  It 
is  also  bound  to  display  the  same  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
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departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruis 
or  engage  in  hostile  operations,  which  had  been  adapted  entin 
or  partly  within  the  said  jurisdiction  for  use  in  war.     (Article  1 

The  neutral  is  thas  obliged  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  1 
vessel  within  its  jurisdiction  by  "the  means  at  its  disposal/ 
and  to  use  the  same  viligance  to  prevent  its  departure.  It 
thus  appears  that  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  first  rule  of  Wash- 
ington is  adopted,  but  the  wording  of  the  article  seems  pecu- 
liarly clear,  skillful  and  happy. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  preceding  articles  shows 
that  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  belligerent  are  in  order  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  hostile  act  within  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  neutral  is  not  merely 
to  prevent  this  but  if  done  to  undo  the  consequences.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  access  of  the  belligerent  is  not  in 
itself  forbidden:  it  is  the  act  done  after  entering  neutral  juris- 
diction that  condemns  the  belligerent  and  forces  the  neutral 
to  action.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  imnecessary  in  the  interest 
of  belligerent  and  neutral  to  forbid  all  access  to  the  territorial 
waters  and  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral,  because  the  presence  of 
the  belligerent  within  such  jurisdiction  is  consistent  with 
innocence,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  requirement  of  neu- 
trality. If,  however,  the  key-note  of  the  convention  be  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral,  it  follows  thai 
the  admission  or  the  nonadmission  of  a  belligerent  depeods 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  neutral,  and  it  is  for  the  neutnl  to 
decide  whether  the  passage  through  its  territorial  watcre  m»y 
jeopardize  its  neutrality.  Therefore,  a  nde  which  would 
exclude  the  belligerent  whoUy  from  neutral  waters  or  ports 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  inadvisable  but  harsh,  as  it  is  not  the 
presence  but  the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  belligerent  within 
neutral  jurisdiction  which  can  be  of  interest  to  the  other  bellig 
erent  and  neutral  powers  generally.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  ( 
neutrality  that  the  determination  of  the  neutral  to  adroit  I 
belligerent,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  for  its  condu 
should  apply  impartially  and  indiscriminately  to  the  otba 
belligerent.    While  the  propriety  of  admission  is  a  questio 
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for  the  neutral,  still  the  presumption  is  clearly  against  adniis- 
aion  of  an  enemy  vessel  which  has  *' failed  to  conform  to  the 
orders  and  regulation  made  by  it  or  which  has  violated  its 
neutrality;"  and  such  are  the  requirements  of  Article  9, 

The  Conference,  however,  felt  a  little  delicacy  about  the 
admissibility  of  enemy  vessels  and  their  prizes,  and  deemed 
it  inadvisable  to  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  statement  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  admission  should  apply 
to  both  belligerents,  and  that  a  belligerent  which  had  violated 
neutrality  might  be  refused  admission.  It  therefore  stated  in 
Article  10  that  neutrality  is  not  violated  by  the  mere  passage 
of  men-of-war  and  their  prizes  through  territorial  waters.  In 
the  same  way  that  a  neutral  can  permit  the  belligerent  to 
enter  and  pass  through  its  territorial  waters  without  violat- 
ing neutrality,  the  neutral  can  assuredly  allow  the  belligerent 
to  make  use  of  its  licensed  pilots  without  raising  the  question  of 
neutrality;  for  if  the  man-of-war  be  permitted  toenter,  it  would 
eeem  that  the  neutral  may  well  be  permitted  to  supply  it 
with  the  means  of  safety  during  the  sojourn  in  its  waters. 
The  language  of  the  convention,  however,  is  permissive,  the 
neutral  "may"  allow  belligerent  warships  to  employ  his 
licensed  pilots;  it  is  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding 
the  permission  accorded  in  the  text  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is  a  self-evident  and  natural  consequence  of  sovereignty, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  neutral  should  satisfy  itself  that 
the  purpose  of  the  belUgerent  is  innocent,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pilot  will  be  in  no  way  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  an  act  of  war. 

The  belligerent  being  thus  permitted  to  enter  and  pass 
through  territorial  waters  of  the  neutral,  and  with  its  consent 
to  employ  its  licensed  pilots,  the  question  arises  naturally 
whether  the  belligerent  may  remain  in  territorial  waters  with- 
out making  them  the  base  of  operations  and  thus  compromising 
the  neutrality  of  the  port.  This  question  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  discussion,  for  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
remain  cannot  be  unlimited.  It  mast  depend  upon  the  voli- 
tion of  the  belligerent,  upon  the  determination  of  the  neutral, 
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or  upon  the  practice  of  the  Community  of  Nation?.    If  it 
depend  upon  the  belligerent,  the  port  of  entry  becomes  a  port 
of  refuge  within  which  he  is  secure  from  attack,  and  from  which 
he  may  issue  to  execute  a  warlike  intent.     If  the  length  of 
sojourn  depends  solely  upon  the  neutral  it   may  var\'  by 
friendship  for  the  belligerent,  or  be  influenced  by  prejudice 
against  its  opponent  so  that  there  is  danger  to  fear  that  the 
time  accorded  may  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  real  or  sup- 
posed strength  of  the  neutral.    This  is  tantamount  to  spying 
that  there  is  no  nde  and  thus  there  is  a  lack  of  certainly ;  for 
neither  the  belligerent  nor  the  neutral  nations  may  know  in 
advance  the  content  of  a  rule  which  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case.    The  practice  of  the  Community 
of  Nations  would,  therefore,  be  a  safer  guide  and  the  tendency 
at  the  present  day  undoubtedly  is,  while  permitting  the  bellig- 
erent to  enter,  to  limit  the  sojourn  to  24  hours.     It  is  suppoeed 
that  the  belligerent  can  accomplish  a  legitimate  and  permitei- 
ble  purpose  within  such  period  of  time,  may  repair  traveling 
damage,  procure  supplies  necessary  for  the  peacefid  prosecoflH 
tion  of  the  voyage,  and  load  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  1^1 
enable  it  to  proceed.    The  partisans  of  the  24  hour  rule  insisted 
that  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  convention  and  thus  made 
a  constituent  part  of  international  law.     Its  opponents  were 
disposed  to  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the  rule  in  geneia], 
but  to  question  its  applicabihty  on  certain  occasions.    The 
purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  a  belligerent  from  making  a 
neutral  port  the  basis  o^  hostile  operations.     In  the  ne^^hbo^ 
hood  of  the  enemy  the  rule  might  well  be  applied,  but  suppo« 
the  port  into  which  a  belligerent  entered  was  far  removed  &t«D 
the  scene  of  ho.*5tilities.    The  reason  of  the  rule  failing,  the 
rule  itself  should  cease.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  tor 
between  France  and  Germany  (which  God  forbid  0  a  French  or 
German  cruiser  might  well  remain  more  than  24  houre  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  in  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  either  belligerent  might  prolong  its  stay  in  Rio  dc 
Janeiro  beyond  sunset  to  sunset.    The  answer  to  this  propoO" 
tion  presented  by  Germany  was  that  the  rule  should  be  so  pw* 
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CISC  that  belligerent  and  neutral  might  know  in  advance  its  duty, 
irrespective  of  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  naval 
operations.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral 
nation,  it  is  possible  to  compromise  the  two  views  by  prescribing 
in  default  of  special  legislation  to  the  contrary  the  general  rule 
of  24  hours.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  disposition  of  the 
question  which  settles  nothing,  because  the  States  do  not 
definitively  limit  the  enemy  vessel  to  24  hours,  because  the 
neutral  nation  can  by  local  legislation  lengthen  the  period.  The 
objection  is  well  founded,  but  the  rule  is  not  so  elastic  as 
might  be  imagined;  for  it  limits  the  sojourn  to  24  hours,  and  to 
prolong  this  period  it  requires  definite  affirmative  action  of  the 
neutral.  In  the  absence  of  such  action,  the  rule  is  rigid,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  neutral  nill  capriciously  extend  the 
period.  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  provision  is  a  guar- 
antee of  its  correctness  and  its  presence  in  a  convention  ques- 
tions the  advisability  of  its  extension.  A  powerful  neutral 
may  not  care  to  lengthen  the  period,  a  weak  neutral  is  strength- 
ened by  the  provision.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this 
stipulation,  I  quote  the  article: 

In  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to  the  contrary  in  the 
legislation  of  a  neutral  Power,  belligerent  warships  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial 
waters  of  the  said  Power  for  more  than  24  hours,  except  in 
the  cases  covered  by  the  present  Convention,     (Article  12.) 

For  a  like  reason  1  translate  the  comment  of  M.  Renault  in 
his  official  report: 

The  rule  admitted  by  the  majority  is,  then,  that  in  default  of 
Bpecial  provisions  in  the  legislation  of  the  neutral  State,  bellig- 
erent vessels  are  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  harbors,  and  road- 
steads, or  in  the  territorial  waters  of  this  State  longer  than  24 
hours.  The  idea  is  that  a  precise  rule  is  indispensable.  Each 
State  is  left  free  to  establisli  it.  In  default  of  its  establishment, 
the  convention  fixed  the  period  of  24  hours.' 


:  to  the  Conference,  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Int«r- 
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It  will  be  noted  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
simple  entry  and  sojourn  en  route  to  the  theater  of  hostilities, 
and  the  use  of  the  port  as  a  refuge  from  defeat.  A  regulation 
of  the  local  legislation,  it  is  presumed,  would  apply  to  each 
situation.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  neutral 
would  distinguish  the  two  cases  even  although  there  were  but  a 
single  law  applicable  to  both  situations;  for  furnishing  refuge 
to  a  defeated  belligerent  and  protecting  its  vessel  from  cap- 
ture would  question  the  good  faith  of  the  neutral.  If  the 
vessel  appeared  in  a  damaged  condition,  it  is  certain  that  the 
neutral  would  not  permit  it  to  be  repaired  for  a  hostile  purpose, 
and  if  it  did  not  depart  within  24  hours,  recent  practice  suggesta, 
indeed  makes  it  a  certainty,  that  the  vessel  and  crew  would  be 
interned.  This  subject,  however,  need  not  detain  us  at  prefr 
ent  for  it  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  Article  17. 

But  the  same  question  may  present  itself  in  a  different  foravj 
namelyj  the  belligerent  man-of-war  may  have  entered  the  ha^ 
bor  in  time  of  peace  and  may  be  lying  at  anchor  when  war  is 
declared.     It  thus  becomes  a  belligerent  and  as  regards  the 
neutral  the  question  arises,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  neutral?"    Should  not  the  rule 
of  the  preceding  article  be  applied?    It  is  general  in  its  nature, 
regulating  the  sojourn  of  the  belligerent,  and  as  the  vessel 
falls  within  the  definition,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  rule 
should  not  be  applied.    The  Conference  so  considered  it,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  notify  the  belliger- 
ent to  leave  within  the  24  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war 
"or  within  the  time  prescribed  by  local  regulations/'    (Arti- 
cle 13.) 

But  the  convention  while  prescribing  the  rule  yet  tempcw 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  The  neutral  must  notify  ti» 
belligerent  to  leave  within  24  hours.  The  belligerent  should 
recognize  the  sovereign  command  and  withdraw,  but  dutj 
presupposes  possibility.  If  the  vessel  be  damaged  so  that  it 
cannot  put  to  sea,  or  if  the  sea  be  stormy  so  that  the  vessel 
cannot  proceed  without  danger,  the  apphcation  of  the  24 1 
hour  rule  would  work  a  hardship  without  any  corre«po&disg1 
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benefit.  Therefore,  Article  14  expressly  prolongs  the  sojourn 
for  these  two  reasons,  with  the  additional  proviso  that  the 
vessel  must  depart  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  delay  is  at  an  end. 
The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  preserve  neutrality, 
and  as  merchant  vessels  take  no  part  in  the  war,  they  are  not 
included.  Their  conduct  is  peaceable;  their  intent  is  gain, 
not  war.  For  this  reason,  indeed  for  a  higher  reason,  vessels 
of  war  devoted  exclusively  to  religiouB,  scientific,  or  philan- 
thropic purposes  are  not  affected  by  the  requirements  to 

'  depart  within  24  hours.  The  mere  statement  amounts  in  this 
case  to  a  demonstration.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice. 
A  belligerent  hospital  ship  would  be  exempt  from  the  regula- 
tion. 

But  it  may  happen  that  several  belligerent  men-of-war  are 
within  a  neutral  harbor  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  warn  them  to  withdraw.  If 
several  vessels  belonging  to  the  same  belligerent  enter,  they 
must  likewise  be  informed  of  the  rule,  but,  while  one  vessel  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  the  full  24  hours,  the  presence  of  two 
vessels  may  be  embarrassing,  whereas  more  than  three  might 
endanger  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  Still  the  neutral,  if  power- 
ful, may  easily  meet  its  obligations  and  guarantee  its  neutral- 
ity. It  is  a  question  after  all  for  a  sovereign  State  to  determine, 
but  it  is  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  State,but  to  the  Community 
of  Nations.  Therefore,  the  convention  specifies  that  not  more 
than  three  war  vessels  of  a  belligerent  may  be  in  a  neutral 
port  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  *' default  of  special  pro- 

\  vision  to  the  contrary  in  the  legislation  of  the  neutral  power." 
(Article  15.) 

But  the  problem  may  be  further  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  warships  of  the  two  belligerents.  The  neutral  might  well 
be  happy  with  either  were  the  other  away,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  both  is  distinctly  embarrassing.  Article  2  of  the  con- 
vention expressly  forbids  every  act  of  hostility  including 
capture  within  neutral  waters,  and  the  danger  is  as  evident 
as  it  is  real  that  the  belligerent  may  engage  in  unneutral  con- 

,  duct.     Battleships  are  inanimate  things,  masses  of  iron  and 
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steel,  but  the  commanders  are  men  not  unlikely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  passion  and  led  astray  by  the  supposed  interests  of 
their  country.  Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
article,  namely,  that  three  war  vessels  of  a  belligerent  may  be  in 
the  harbor  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  there 
may  be  a  fleet  of  six  war  vessels,  and  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  neutral,  however  powerful,  to  reduce  the  number  erf 
vessels  in  its  harbor  or  roadstead.  Should  the  vessels  be 
warned  to  depart  simultaneously  a  naval  battle  would  be 
imminent  the  moment  the  vessels  reached  the  high  seaa,  and 
as  modem  guns  have  a  long  range,  it  is  possible,  if  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  neutral  might  suffer  from  the  contesrt;  waged  so 
near  its  shores.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  the  neu- 
tral that  the  vessels  should  leave  its  port  at  different  times  so 
that  the  chance  of  combat  within  its  waters  or  near  its  sfaom 
be  lessened.  The  convention,  therefore,  prescribes  (Article 
16)  that  "a  period  of  not  less  than  24  hours  must  elapse 
between  the  departure  of  the  ship  belonging  to  one  belligerent 
and  the  departure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  other." 

The  order  of  departure  caused  no  little  discussion  and  four 
different  systems  had  their  partisans.  First,  the  oeutnl 
State  should  regulate  the  matter  of  departure;  second,  the 
priority  of  demand  (the  Russian  proposition)  was  taken  into 
consideration;  third,  the  weaker  vessel  should  leave  fiist.  so 
that  it  might  escape  and  not  wait  for  its  enemy  to  corae  out; 
fourth,  the  order  of  arrival  should  determine  the  order  of 
departure.  The  fourth  method  commended  itself  to  the  Con- 
ference, so  that  the  order  of  departure  is  determined  by  tbe 
order  of  arrival,  but  this  rule  cannot  be  so  absolute  as  to 
admit  of  no  exception,  for  it  may  be  that  the  first  anival  is 
unst»aworthy  and  until  some  repairs  are  made  cannot  p* 
to  sea  without  danger.  The  convention  permits  the  excc{^ 
tion  where  the  prolongation  of  the  legal  period  of  aojouninfi 
is  admitted. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  high  was  b  rtffl 
a  program,  not  the  practice  of  nations,  and  it  may  be  that  t 
merchant  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents  lias  peM^ 


fully  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  neutral.  The  merchantman 
may  not  wash  to  put  to  sea  and  is  not  compelled  to.  Should, 
however,  its  captain  determine  to  leave  port,  he  would  be 
exposed  to  the  grave  danger  of  capture  if  an  enemy  war  vessel 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  or  following  shortly  in  his 
wake.  Therefore,  the  convention  provides  that  a  man-of-war 
cannot  leave  the  harbor  until  24  hours  after  the  departure  of 
an  enemy  merchantman.  The  convention  does  not  save  the 
merchantman  against  his  will:  it  is  permitted  to  depart, 
but  the  convention,  by  retaining  the  belligerent  man-of-war, 
gives  the  merchantman  a  start  and  a  chance  to  escape  if 
necessity  obliges  it  to  put  to  sea.     (Article  16.) 

In  Article  14  a  belligerent  is  peraiitted  to  prolong  its 
sojourn  beyond  the  period  of  24  hours  on  account  of  damage 
or  stress  of  weather,  and  in  Article   16  just  discussed  the 

'  possibility  of  a  delay  is  contemplated.  In  Article  17  the  sub- 
ject of  damage  and  the  repairs  permitted  to  an  enemy  vessel 
are  considered  and  determined.  The  question  is  one  of  great 
delicacy,  because  if  a  belligerent  be  permitted  to  make  exten- 

I  Bive  repairs,  the  charge  is  not  without  foundation  that  the 
neutral  territory  is  being  used  as  a  basis  of  naval  operations, 
for  the  repairs  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  wreck 
fit  for  active  service.  As  the  vessel  cannot  remain  more  than 
24  hours  in  the  port,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  local  legis- 
lation, it  follows  that  the  repairs  contemplated  are  only  those 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  vessel  seaworthy.  It  may 
well  be  tliat  what  may  seem  necessary  to  the  belligerent  may 
seem  a  violation  of  neutrality  to  the  neutral.  Therefore,  in 
case  of  controversy  the  neutral  shall  decide  what  repairs  are 
necessary  and  these  must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  This  provision  is  declaratory  of  international  practice. 
For  example,  when  during  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War 
Admiral  Enguist  and  his  squadron  sought  refuge  at  Manila, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Straits,  the  Secretarj^  of 
War,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  telegraphed  the  governor 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  June  5,  1904,  as  follows: 
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Advise  Russian  admiral  that  as  his  ships  are  suffering  from 
damages  due  to  battle,  and  our  policy  is  to  restrict  all  operation* 
of  belligerents  in  neutral  ports,  the  President  cannot  consent 
any  repairs  unless  the  ships  are  interned  at  Manila  until  the  eld 
of  hostilities,* 

In  the  case  of  the  cruiser  Lena  which  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  1904,  Mr.  Adee,  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
advised  the  Russian  ambassador  that 

If  repaired,  only  such  bare  repairs  can  be  allowed  &s  may! 
necessary  for  seaworthiness  and  for  taking  her  back  to 
home  port,  and  even  such  repairs  can  be  permitted  only  on  < 
dition  that  they  do  not  prove  too  extensive.* 

The  interpretation  therefore  of  the  term  "repairs"  cannot 
be  doubtful.  They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  tlie 
vessel  seaworthy;  they  may  not  render  it  capable  of  battle, 
for  by  permitting  the  vessel  to  remain  and  to  fit  itself  for  active 
service  the  neutral  would  insensibly  be  permitting  its  port  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  hostile  operations.  This  is  forbidden  by 
international  law.  For  example,  the  second  rule  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  provides  that 

a  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  basis  of  nav»l 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or 
augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of 
men. 

The  Conference  accepted  without  discussion  the  binding  effect 
of  the  rule  in  question,  but,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  exprwsrf 
it  in  terms  of  the  belligerent  instead  of  the  neutral.  The 
belligerent  may  not  make  use  of  the  ports;  if  it  does  make  UM 
of  neutral  territory,  it  not  only  violates  neutral  sovereignty 
but  renders  the  neutral  responsible  to  the  other  belligerent. 
Therefore,  the  provision  creates  at  once  prohibition  agaiiwt 
the  belligerent  and  imposes  the  duty  to  prevent  the  forbidden 

1  Naval  War  College,  Situations  of  1905,  p.  lOS;  Moore,  lni«nMtked 
l4iw  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  995,  and  documents  there  cited. 

>  United  States  Foreign  Relations,  1904,  786,  790;  Moore,  Int«nMtiottl 
Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  999-1000. 
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act.    The  text^  however,  speaks  for  itself  and  should  not  be 
presented  in  a  paraphrase.    It  is  as  follows: 

Belligerent  warships  may  not  make  use  of  neutral  ports, 
roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters  for  replenishing  or  increasing 
their  supplies  of  war  material  or  their  armament,  or  for  com- 
pleting their  crews.     (Article  18.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances the  belligerent  shall  not  prolong  its  stay  beyond  24 
hours;  that  it  can  only  make  repairs  necessary  to  render  the 
vessel  seaworthy;  that  it  shall  not  make  use  of  neutral  juris- 
diction to  replenish  or  incrc^,se  military  supplies,  armaments, 
or  to  add  to  its  crews.  But  improper  as  all  these  actions 
are,  there  are  two  matters  of  greater,  indeed  of  fundamental 
importance,  which  the  belligerent  may  not  disregard.  With- 
out food  the  men  cannot  fight,  without  coal  or  fuel  the  vessel 
cannot  operate.  An  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  bunker 
put  the  vessel  out  of  commission.  The  desire  of  one  belliger- 
ent is  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  and  to  fill  its 
bunkere  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  desire  of  the  other 
belligerent  naturally  is  that  its  enemy  may  obtain  neither  provi- 
sions nor  fuel.  What  attitude  should  the  neutral  take?  Viewed 
from  his  standpoint  the  sale  of  provisions  and  fuel  would  be 
profitable  to  its  citizens  or  subjects,  but  might  involve  a 
violation  of  neutrality.  Therefore,  a  reasonable  and  workable 
rule  would  seem  to  be  to  permit  the  belligerent  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  supplies  required  by  the  vessel  in  time  of  peace.  In 
this  way  the  standard  of  peace,  not  the  standard  of  war,  is 
adopted  as  the  measure.  The  question  of  fuel  is  really  more 
complicated,  because  the  provisions  are  necessarj^  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  crew  and  therefore  susceptible  of  innocent  use. 
They  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  and  directly  contribute 
to  the  warlike  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  fuel  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  continue  its  journey  and  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  and  the  part  it  may  take  in  hostilities  depends 
upon  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel.  What 
quantity  therefore  should  be  supplied?  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  the  neutral  would  doubtless  be  willins:  t-o  disix)se 
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of  his  surplus  stores,  but  by  so  doing  he  would  be  adding  directly 
to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 
The  doctrine  of  impartiality   requires  that  if  the  neutral 
supplies  one  he  must  supply  the  other  belligerent,  and  the 
neutral  nation  thus  finds  itself  as  the  basis  of  operations,  not 
only  of  one,  hut  of  the  other  belligerent.     The  intcR^st  of  one 
belligerent  would  insist  that  no  fuel  be  furnished.    As  previ- 
ously stated  the  inten^st  of  the  neutral  is  that  a  large  supply 
be  furnished.     A  conipmmise  is  inevitable  and  it  would  sfeem 
that  the  Conference  found  the  golden  mean  when  it  provided 
that  vessels  may  only  ship  sufficient  fuel  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  nearest  port  in  their  owti  countrv'.     It  may  be  thai 
the  vessel  is  far  from  home  and  that  the  enemy  is  near,  sod 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  vessel  upon  receipt  of  the  fud 
will  really  return  to  the  home  port.    The  neutral,  howevfr. 
is  sovereign  and  may  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requfst  of 
the  belligerent.    The  Ijelligerent  is,  however,  it  would  seem, 
limited  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  particular  purpose, 
unless  neutral  countries  have  adopted  the  full  bunker  a*  the 
unit  of  supply  to  Ik.^  furnished  to  Ijelligerent  vessels.    As  the 
neutral  is  competent  to  determine  the  matter,  there  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient   reason  why  the   belligerent  should  not  Ite 
permitted  to  avail  itself  of  the  local  legislation.     It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  a  roro- 
promise,  for  supplying  food  and  fuel  to  belligerenUi  permit? 
them  to  carry  on  war.     From  this  point  of  view  the  ncutrJ 
becomes  a  party  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.    Strict  and 
progressive  neutrality  might  well  forbid  the  neutral  to  supply 
provisions  and  fuel  to  be  consumed  outside  of  itfi  territorial 
jurisdiction.     But  the  proceedings  of  the  conference*  clearly 
show  that  the  nations  are  not  ready  to  adopt  this  rigid  and 
exacting  standard  of  neutrality.     They  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  starve  their  enemy  and  keep  him  in  port^  but  the 
fear  that  they  may  be  one  day  in  war  and  stand  in  need  o( 
provisions  gives  them  pause. 

The  compromise,  therefore,  will  bo  regarded  unfavorably 
by  those  who  insist  that  neutrals  shall  abstain  from  all  con* 
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ion  with  the  war  and  its  continuance,  whereas  the  pro- 
ons  vnl\  be  more  favorably  regarded  by  those  nations  which 
heretofore  have  been  lax  in  neutrality.  It  must  be  said, 
iowever,  that  the  standard  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  that  its 

'"adoption  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  Many  of 
the  nations  were  anxious  to  prolong  their  sojourn  in  a  neutral 
j>ort  so  as  to  be  able  to  load  the  quantity  of  fuel  allowed 
them.     For  this  rt»asou  there  is  an  expi*ess  stipulation  that  if 

^ local  legislation  does  not  permit  the  Ix^lligerent  to  receive 
jel  until  24  hours  afterarrival,  the  period  of  their  sojourn  is 
prolonged  24  hours.  It  may  be  said,  finally,  that  the  article 
regulating  this  important  question  of  food  and  fuel  provoked 
long  and  spirited  discussion  and  was  regarded  in  niany  respects 
BS  the  crux  of  the  convention.  The  importance  of  the  article 
requires  its  quotation: 

Belligerent  warships  may  only  revictual  in  neutral  ports  or 
roadsteads  to  bring  up  their  supplies  to  the  peace  standard. 

Similarly  these  vessels  may  only  ship  sufficient  fuel  to  enable 

^them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  in  their  own  country.    They 

""  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  fill  up  their  bunkers  built  to  carry  fuel. 

'when  in  neutral  countries  which  have  adopted  this  method  of 

determining  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  neutral  Power,  the 
ships  are  not  supplied  with  coal  within  24  hours  of  their 
arrival,  the  permissible  duration  of  their  stay  is  extended  by 
24  hours.     (Article   19.) 


But  supposing  that  the  vessel  has  been  [>ermitted  a  supply  of 

•fuel  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  home  |>ort  or  has  filled 
its  bunkers  in  accordance  nith  local  legislation,  the  question 
arises:  ''Should  the  vessel  be  permitted  to  n.'^turn  to  the 
^neutral  i>ort  and  repeat  the  process?''  In  receiving  the  provi- 
Hnons  and  fuel  permitted  by  Article  I'J,  the  vessel  did  not  bind 
Hitself  to  return  to  the  home  port.  The  destination  is  the 
"measure  of  supply.  The  vessel  may  have  proceeded  but  a 
^short  way  until  it  met  the  enemy,  or  instead  of  proceeding  to 
BUie  home  port  it  may  have  sought  the  enemy.  If  it  should 
return  to  the  neutral  j>ort  witliin  a  short  period,  should  the 
■  neutral  repeat  the  process?    International  practice  answers 
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the  question  in  the  negative,  and  the  convention  wisel] 
sonably,  and  justly  decided  that  vessels  receiving  fuel ' 
a  neutral  port  can  not  obtain  a  supply  of  food  or  fueJ  withij 
three  months  from  a  port  of  the  same  neutral  power. 

The  convention  deals  with  another  group  of  qucsti  -  ' 
to  present  tlieinselves  and  determines  the  rules  to  i  < 
in  such  cases.  A  question  much  discussed  at  the  Confer 
but  upon  which  no  agreement  was  reached,  related  t 
destruction  of  prizes  taken  at  sea.  It  does  not  concc. 
neutral  if  a  belligerent  destro)^  an  enemy  merchant  '. 
unless  it  be  loaded  in  whole  or  part  with  neutral  cargo.  It  i 
however,  interested  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  nculll 
prizes.  The  situation  being  different,  it  may  well  be  that  1 
practice  should  differ.  Capture  of  enemy  property  vests  l 
title  immediately  in  the  captor,  whereas  the  title  to  neula 
property  is  only  passed  by  a  decision  of  a  competent  pri 
court.  If,  therefore,  an  enemy-prize  be  sunk  at  sea 
captor  is  practically  sinking  or  destroying  his  own  property; 
whereas  if  he  sink  a  neutral  prize  he  may  be  destroying  pn 
erty  which  either  is  not  his  or  which  has  not  been  adjud 
to  be  his.  Should  the  validity  of  the  capture  be 
the  neutral  has  no  complaint.  Should,  however,  the  capture 
be  set  aside  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  indemnification, 
destruction  of  the  neutral  prize  may  interfere  with  thei 
dence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prize  Court,  and  therefor 
objectionable.  If  the  property  is  destroyed  wit! 
the  action  is  wanton.  The  neutral,  therefore,  is  inu 
the  safety  of  the  prize.  The  prize  should  be  taken  by  ik 
captor  to  a  home  port  in  order  to  have  the  validity  oltfc« 
capture  passed  upon  by  a  Prize  Court  of  his  nation.  Tht 
neutral  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  entry  of  priic  nithin 
its  jurisdiction,  and  while  Article  21  of  the  convention  doeaocrt 
in  express  words  permit  the  prize  to  enter  freely,  it  nssy^uxri 
that  *' unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather  or  want  of  fudi 
provisions,"  may  justify  entrance.  The  reason  for 
simple,  namely,  that  an  entry  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  i 
sidered  as  the  result  of  design  or  premeditation.     It  is  ift| 
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nature  accidental  and  necessary.  However,  the  neutral  port 
must  not  be  made  a  port  of  entry  for  prise,  and  the  prize 
entered  must  not  remain  permanently.  Otherwise,  the  neu- 
tral port  becomes  a  basis  of  bastile  operations.  Therefore, 
the  prize  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justi- 
fied its  entry  are  at  an  end.     If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  power 

must  order  it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neu- 
tral power  must  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release 
it  with  its  officers  and  crew  and  to  intern  the  priae  crew. 
^Article  21.) 

The  reason  for  this  action  is  simple.  The  prize  was  only 
permitted  to  enter  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  certain  circum- 
stances. The  moment  these  cease  to  exist  the  presence  of 
the  prize  is  unlawful.  In  the  language  of  law,  it  is  a  trespasser 
and  is  treated  accordingly. 

In  the  absence  of  what  may  be  called  attenuating  circum- 
stances, namely  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather  or  want 
of  fuel  or  provisions,  the  prize  cannot  enter  neutral  jurisdiction. 
If  it  does,  it  violates  neutrality  and  the  express  provision  of 
Article  22  which  requires  that  a  neutral  power  must  release  a 
prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  just  apecified. 

The  provisions  of  Article  23  are  seemingly  at  variance  with 
the  two  previous  articles;  for  a  neutral  power  is  authorized 
to  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  roadsteads  with  or  with- 
out convoy,  to  await  the  decision  of  a  Prize  Court  of  the  captor 
country.  The  advisability  of  this  provision  is  questionable. 
If  a  belligerent  cannot  conduct  the  prize  to  its  home  country, 
the  prize  should  be  released.  A  neutral  port  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute.  Whatever  language  be  used,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  neutral  port  serving  as  a  basis  of  hostile 
operations  for  the  capture  of  a  prize  commits  a  hostile  act, 
and  the  storing  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port  is  in  aid  of  a  hostile 
act.  This  disposition  of  prize  property  is  unsatisfactory. 
From  another  point  of  view  there  is,  however,  much  to  be 
said  for  it.  If  the  belligerent  has  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral 
prize  which  cannot  be  conducted  to  the  home  country  for 
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adjudication,  the  privilege  of  taking  the  prize  into  a  neulr 
port  and  leaving  it  there  pending  adjudication  is  no  slight 
protection  to  the  prize,  and  may  prevent  a  resort  to  the  harsh 
method  of  destruction.  Not  only  is  the  vessel  saved  but  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  act  depends  is  secure 
and  the  ends  of  justice  are  advanced. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  article  may  prove  beneficial  but 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  belligerent  posseeses  the 
right  to  destroy  neutral  prize.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  right 
to  Hink  the  prize  and  if  it  cannot  be  taken  into  neutral  port 
the  prize  would  have  to  be  released.  It  should  be  said,  too, 
that  the  article  is  ix^nnissive,  not  mandatory.  The  neutral 
may  permit  its  entrance,  it  does  not  need  to  do  so. 

Passing  now  from  the  group  of  articles  dealing  with  priie 
in  relation  to  neutrals,  the  convention  considers  the  measures 
to  be  taken  by  a  neutral  power  against  a  belligerent  vessel  not 
leaving  the  port  when  ordered.  In  such  a  ease  the  ship  clearly 
forfeits  its  claim  to  protection^  for  by  violating  neutrality 
it  becomes  a  trespasser  and  may  be  treated  as  such,  and 
rendered  incapable  to  take  the  sea  during  the  war.  A  vessd 
which  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  port  and  refuses  to  deptrt 
does  not  deserve  to  be  at  large.  The  officers  and  crew  shouM 
share  the  fate  of  the  ship  to  the  extent  that  they  are  detained. 
As  they  were  the  cause  of  the  vessel's  misfortune,  it  is  only 
proper  that  they  should  not  be  set  at  liberty.  It  is  a  matter 
of  detail  whether  they  be  left  in  the  ship,  kept  on  another 
vessel  or  on  land.  It  is,  however,  an  important  matter  th»t 
their  liberty  of  action  be  controlled  by  the  neutral.  The  text 
of  Article  24  is  clear  without  further  comment; 

If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral  PWft; 
a  belligerent  ship  of  war  does  not  leave  a  port  where  it  itBOl 
entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  Power  is  entitled  to  take  sudi 
measures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  render  the  ship  inc 
of  taking  the  sea  during  the  war,  and  the  commanding  offi«0rl 
the  ship  must  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained  by  a  neutral  power,  tb« 
officers  and  crew  are  likeivise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  left  in  the  ship 
or  kept  either  on  another  vessel  or  on  land .  and  may  be  subject 
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to  the  measurefi  of  restriction  which  it  may  appear  necessary  to 
impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking 
after  the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on  giving  their  word  not 
to  quit  the  neutral  territory  without  permission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  neutral  possesses  the  right  to  proceed 
ligainist  the  vessel  as  indicated  in  Article  24.  It  is  not  obliged 
to  do  so. 

Such  are  in  general  the  restrictions  placed  upon  belligerents 
and  the  duties  imposed  upon  neutrals  in  the  interest  of  the 
nations  at  large.  When  a  belligerent  violates  a  provision  of 
the  convention  it  is  resfmnsible  for  its  action.  The  neutral 
is  likewise  responsible  for  a  failure  to  perform  the  duties  incum- 
l>ent  upon  it.  But  the  duty  of  the  neutral  is,  as  previously 
stated,  not  absolute;  it  is  relative  and  must  be  conditioned 
Uf)on  the  means  at  its  disposal.  If  it  honestly  uses  it.s  means 
to  prevent  a  violation  of  its  territory  and  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions it  has  done  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do.  Its  legal 
responsibilty  cannot  be  determined  by  its  success  or  failure. 
The  third  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  holds  that  "a 
neutral  government  is  bound  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its 
own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
and  duties."  The  spirit  of  the  treaty  commended  itself  to 
the  Conference,  but  it  was  unwilling  to  require  of  the  neutral 
a  measure  of  diligence  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  at 
its  disposal.  Therefore,  the  term  "due  diligence"  was  inter- 
preted, and,  it  would  seem^  properly,  to  mean  such  "surveil- 
lance as  the  means  at  its  disposal  allow  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  the  above  articles  occurring  in  its  waters."  (Article 
25.)  Thus  the  third  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
fornmlly  incorporated  into  the  Law  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  convention  concerning  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  persons  in  its  tenth  article 
provided  that  "resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  to  violate 
its  neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  a^  a  hostile  act."  The  twenty- 
si  xth  article  of  the  present  convention  is  to  the  same  efifect,  for 
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a  neutral  preventing  a  violation  of  its  territory  cannot  be  (wn- 
sidered  as  engaging  in  hostilities  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  belligerent  has  committed  an  unlawful  set  and 
rcsintance  to  it  cannot  be  imlawful,  nor  should  it  be  couadeied 
aa  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  feeling.  The  belligerent, 
in  accepting  the  convention,  pledged  its  good  faith  to  the  per- 
formance  of  it8  terms  and  may  be  said  to  consent  in  advaocg 
to  any  act  necessary  or  proper  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  to 
pr^erve  the  convention  from  violation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  various  articles  of  the  conveitto 
establiBhed  a  general  rule  reserving  to  neutrals  the  ri^tto 
modify  it  by  local  legislation.  The  purpose  in  establishing  the 
general  rule  is  to  render  certain  the  rights  and  duties  rf 
neutrals  in  naval  war.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been 
advanced,  it  seems  unlilcely  that  neutrals  will  modify  tk 
general  rule,  but  as  they  po^ess  the  right  in  certain  MutA 
cases  so  to  do,  the  concluding  article  (Article  27)  of  the  con- 
vention  has  not  a  little  importance,  as  by  pledging  the  nations 
to  communicate  the  various  "laws,  proclamations  and  other 
enactments  regulating  in  their  respective  countries  the  status 
of  belligerent  warships  in  their  ports  and  harbors,"  neutrals 
and  belligerents  may  know  in  advance  the  status  of  neutrality 
in  the  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  acceptingand  appfyiug 
the  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  ofneatnd 
Powers  in  naval  warfare.' 


*  For  the  proceedings  IP  detaUace  La  Deuxi&me  Conference  1nt^t;atio&il« 
de  lA  Paix,  1907,  voL  iii,  pp,  460-514,  M9-652,  695-735;  vol  i,  pp,2Js3-2S5, 

See?  an  excellent  article  on  the  CoiiveDlioHj  by  CJharlea  Cheney  Ef^, 
Ameriean  Journal  of  IntGnsation&l  Law  (190S)  voL  \L 
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AERIAL  WARFARE,  THE  UMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT 
THE  FACTORS  THAT  MAKE  FOR  PEACE. 

1.    Aerial  Wakfare. 

The  third  article  of  the  second  Russian  Circular  called  upon 
the  Conference  "to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or 
explosives  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar  meana." 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  First  Comnussion  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Beeraaert  and  was  considered  by  the  sub- 
commission  likewise  under  the  same  able  presidency. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
May  29^  1899,  and  an  agreement  reached  without  difficulty. 
The  minute  of  the  meeting  is  but  a  page  and  is  as  follows: 

The  President  presented  for  discussion  the  second  part  of  the 
third  topic:  Prohibition  of  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or  explo- 
sives of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  methods  of  a  sinular 
nature. 

General  den  Beer  Poortugael  read  the  following  declaration: 

"The  Netherland  Government  has  authorized  me  to  support 
this  proposition. 

"Does  it  not  aeem  excessive  to  authorize  the  use  of  infernal 
machines  which  appear  to  fall  from  the  heavens? 

"  I  know  well  that  when  one  is  forced  to  make  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  as  energetically  as  possible,  but  that  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  every  means  is  permitted. 

"At  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  it  was  decided  in 
Article  12,  which  is  almost  like  Article  1 1  of  the  Russian  advance 
program,  that  the  laws  of  war  do  not  grant  belligerents  an 
unlimited  power  in  choosing  means  of  injuring  the  enemy,  and  in 
Article  13  of  the  final  protocol  of  that  conference,  the  following, 
among  others,  are  especially  forbidden  in  accordance  with  this 
principle:  a,  the  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  arms;  b.  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  persons  belonging  to  the  army  or  nation  of  the 
enemy.  Now,  the  progress  of  science,  especially  of  chemistry, 
has  been  such  that  things  hitherto  beyond  belief  are  realized 
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address,  a  rt'consideration  of  the  subject  wit 
ing  the  restriction  to  a  period  of  five  years. 
was,  however,  refused. 

In  the  final  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  first  commis- 
sion, Captain  Crozicr  stated  in  substance  that  balloons  in 
vogue  cannot  be  effectively  used  in  war;  that  their  use  at 
present  is  neither  humane  nor  conformed  to  the  spirit  which 
animates  us,  becaase  wc  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the 
place  where  the  projectiles  or  matter  thrown  from  the  balloon 
will  fall,  so  that  innocent  populatioas  may  Ik*  struck  as  well 
as  combatants,  and  a  church  may  be  destroyed  just  as  easily 
as  a  batt<^'ry.  If.  however,  invention  removes  these  faults 
and  balloons  be  subjected  to  control,  their  ui^e  may  shorten 
war  and  reduce  its  evils  and  the  expense  it  entails.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  limitation  is  advisable  because  the 
proposition  should  be  adopted  unanimously.  As,  however, 
three  powers,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Roumania,  only, 
accepted  the  proposition,  provided  the  restriction  be  limited 
to  five  years,  the  acceptance  of  the  period  would  remove  all 
objection. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  simple  and  convincing  from  the  pro- 
fessional standpoint,  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  ol 
a  signed  declaration  in  the  following  form: 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons  or  by  others  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  present  declaration  is  only  binding  on  the  contracting 
powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

It  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  time  when,  in  a  war 
between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  the  belligerents  is  joined 
by  a  noncontracting  power. 

As  the  declaration  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years  it 
expired  in  1904.  and  the  Russian  Government  properly  and 
wisely  placed  its  reconsideration  upon  the  program  for  the 
Second  Conference,  The  Belgian  Delegation  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  declaration,  and  the  session  of  Augxist  7,  1907, 
of  the  First  Sub-Commission  of  the  Second  Commission  was 
devoted  to  its  discussion. 
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The  renewal  was  agreed  to  for  the  i>eriod  of  five  years,  but 
the  vote  was  far  from  unanimous,*  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
Russia,  its  proposer  in  1899,  voted  against  it  in  1907,  Rusoa 
took  the  attitude  of  Captain  Crozier  in  1899  that  the  science  of 
ballooning  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  that  it  was  ioipossible 
to  forecast  its  future. 

Without  touching  these  questions  a  trifle  premature  aad 
perhaps  a  little  imaginary,  we  may  extract  from  the  proposed 
prohib'tion  one  which  may  permanently  be  adopted,  namely, 
the  prohibition  to  drop  projectiles  from  balloons  upon  unde- 
fended towns,  villages  and  habitations.' 

The  Russian  delegation  proposed  this  as  an  amendment 
to  Article  25  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Land  Warfare  of 
1899.  Italy  proposed  an  amendment  of  a  similar  nature  and 
as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  views  it  was  decided  to  amend 
Article  25  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Russia  and  Italy,  bj 
inserting  in  the  text  the  following  phrase:  "by  whatever 
means."    The  article  thus  amended  reads: 

The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means,  of  towns, 
villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  which  are  undefended  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  happy  wording  of  this  amendment  is  due  to  the  Frencfa 
Delegation'  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  bombardment  bf  j 
balloons,  if  and  when  possible,  is  to  be  controlled  and  regulated 
as  other  bombardments. 

But  to  return  to  the  Declaration  of  1899  and  its  subfieqtKSt 
fate.    The  failure  to  call  a  conference  within  five  years  rcsoHed  | 
in  the  expiration  of  the  declaration  by  the  mere  operation  of 
time.    To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this.  Sir  Edward  Fry  pio- 
posed  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  of  August  li 


>  20  for  (Gcnnany  and  Roumaaia  on  condition  of  unanimity) :  6  apia* 
(Aiigeatine,  Spain,  France,  Montenegro,  Penia,  Riusia);  10  oountriciifi' 
not  respond  to  the  roll  call. 

*  Speech  of  M.  Tchary^ow,  La  DeuziJime  Conference  Intematiooilt 
de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  III.  2d  Comminion,  lat  Sub-Commiasion,  p   I6U 

*  La  Deuxi^mo  Conf6rence   Interna tiooale  de  la  Paix.  1007,  Vol  lU* , 
2d  Commiaaion,  Second  Seasioa,  p.  16. 
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1907,  that  instead  of  five  years,  the  declaration  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  and  in  final  form  the  declaration 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  period  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  the  discharge  of 
projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other  new  methods 
of  a  similar  nature. 

The  present  Declaration  is  only  binding  on  the  Contracting 
Powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

It  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  time  when»  in  a  war 
between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  the  belligerents  is 
joined  by  a  non-Contracting  Power. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inhibition  was  voted  with  any 
limitation  of  time  and  it  is  hardly  less  a  subject  of  regret 
that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  nations' 
voted  against  the  declaration  limited  as  it  is  to  a  few  years. 
The  status  of  the  question  is  thus  that  a  majority  of  the  powers 
bind  themselves  for  an  infiniteaimal  period  of  time  to  refrain 
from  launching  projectiles  from  balloons,  because  it  is  not  yet 
demonstrated  that  balloons  can  be  successfully  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  that  experiments  will  be  made  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world  to  perfect  the  balloon  and  render  it  manageable. 
If  such  endeavor  be  successful  the  balloon  will  be  no  longer  a 
toy  but  a  means  of  destruction,  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  carry  war  into  the  air  unless  forbidden  by  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  renewal  of  the  declaration  Lord 
Reay  asked 

if  it  was  not  enough  to  have  two  elements  in  which  the  nations 
might  give  free  scope  to  their  animosities  and  settle  their  quar- 
rels without  adding  a  third? 

'  Germany,  Argentine,  Spain,  France,  Montenegro,  Persia,  Roumania, 
Huasia.  It  is  disquieting  ( hat  the  following  States  failed  to  sign  the  declara- 
tion on  or  before  June  30,  1908,  the  last  day  for  signing  the  declaration: 
Germany,  Chili,  Deomark,  Spain,  France,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Montenego,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia, 
Sweden,  Venetuela.    See  Vol.  II,  p.  531. 
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Continuing  he  said: 

In  the  domain  of  armaments  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to" 
apply  a  remedy,  the  evil  being  so  widespread  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  begin.  Happily  in  the  domain  of  ueriai  navi- 
gation the  case  is  different  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to 
prevent  the  evil  because  no  nation  has  pushed  so  far  ahead  thai 
it  cannot  retrace  its  steps. 

The  present  Conference  will  not,  I  am  sure,  fail  to  recognjje 
that  wc  would  render  a  great  service  to  humanity  and  the  cause 
of  peace  we  pursue  in  holding  the  people  back  from  this  fatal 
precipice.  In  addition,  financial  considerations  require  us 
to  do  our  utmost  to  check  an  increase  of  military  and  nav«l_ 
expenses  which  already  constitute  a  crushing  burden  for  , 
nations,  an  increase  which  will  not  fail  tu  be  felt  if  it  becoli 
necessary  to  add  to  the  budgets  an  item  for  the  development  of 
aerostatics. 

I  am  firndy  convinced  that  the  Conference  must  act  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Of  what  use  will  our  efforts  be  to  lessen  the 
suffering  causetl  by  war  if  we  call  into  being  a  new  scourge,  more 
terrible  in  its  effects  than  the  instruments  whose  field  of  actjoa 
we  seek  to  limit.  ' 

The  slaughter  of  our  kind  proceeds  by  land  and  sea  and  the 

Conference  opened  up  a  new  element,  the  air,  so  that  tic 

bowels  of  the  earth — unless  infected  by  mines — anr  the  only 

refuge  of  peace. 

2.   Limitation  op  Armame>jt» 

After  having  considered  the  various  conveatioos  foi 
declarations  concerning  warfare,  whether  it  be  on  land  or  act. 
or  whctlitT  it  be  extended  to  the  air,  as  seems  probable,  we  ire 
now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  question  of  diaannament  in 
its  larger  aspects.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  First  Confid- 
ence owed  its  origin  to  the  Russian  rescript  of  August  24-12 
1898,  in  which  the  Czar  declared  tliat 

the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  a  possible  reduction  ol 
the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  preset 
themselves  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  whole  world,  as  ibfi 
ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all  Governments  should  ^ 

directed. 

*  La  Deuxidtne  Conference  Intemationaie  de  tm  Paix.  1907,  Vol  IH* 
Second  CommiBsion,  First  Sub-Commission,  p.  153. 

*  For  various  projecto  and  I'xpresHions  of  views  on  this  important  gubjoct. 
see  I  Actes  et  DocuniPnts  relatif  au  Programme  dc  la  ConfAraoee  d*  ^ 
Pais,  published  by  ordfrrof  the  Dutch  CJovernment  {1SS»9>. 


The  burden  imposed  by  universal  armament  and  its  constant 
increase  w.»enii>  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  convocation  of 
■the  First  Conference,  and  although  the  second  Russian  Circu- 
lar, dated  January  11,  1899  (Deconifx^r  30,  1898),  enumerated 
other  subjects  for  discussion  and  modified  considerably  the 
position  taken   regarding  armaments^   the  subject  of  their 
limitation  figured  prominently  in  the  circular  and   the  pro- 
gram which  it  proposed,  as  appears  from  a  perusal   of  sec- 
I lions  (a)  and  (b)  and  subjects  1  to  4  of  the  circular,  already 
quoted  in  full/ 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  armaments 
and  their  possible  limitation  would  be  the  subject  of  profound 
discussion  at  the  Conference,  and  it  will  Iw  recalled  that  the 
matters  contained  in  the  paragraphs  enumerated  in  the  second 
^ircular  were  referred  to  the  first  commission  of  the  Confer- 
Hence  of  1899.    As  the  results  reached  by  the  Fii"st  Commission 
Piave  aln-ady  been  set  forth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repf_^at  or  to 
restate   them   in   this  connection.'     It    is  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  genera!  arguments   advanced  against  the 
feasibility  of  any  limitation  of  armaments,  however  slight,  in 
■Ihe  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  discussion  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  rescript  was 

largely  technical,  and  technical  reasons  justified  the  refusal  to 

prohibit  the  use  of  new  kinds  of  firearms,   new  explosives, 

more  powerful  powders  than  those  in  use,  the  employment  of 

8ubn)arine  ton>edo-l>oats  or  plungers,  or  the  construction  in 

the  future  of  vet^sels  with  rams.    The  proposals  not  to  increa.se 

■or  a  fixed  period  land  and  naval  forces,  and,  as  a  consequence 

thereof,  not  to  increase  military  or  naval  budgets,  were  ques- 

■tions  of  policy  not  to  be  accepted  or  rejected   upon   purely 

Pechnical  grounds,  for  the  nations  might  have  agreed  to  these 

proposals  had  any  limitation  seemed  consistent  with  national 

policy  and  development.     We  are  familiar  with  the  residt;  we 

may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 

the  negative  result  was  reached.     It  is  therefore  advisable 
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to  quote  at  some  length  the  address  of  Colonel  Gilinsky, 
charged  with  the  presentation  of  the  Russian  proposal  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments;  the  reply  of  Colonel  Gross  von 
Schwarzhoff,  the  German  Delegate,  who  voiced  the  opposition 
to  the  proposal,  and  the  address  of  M.  Bourgeois,  which 
expressed  sympathy  \\*ith  the  idea  and  secured  the  acceptance 
of  the  resolution  keeping  the  subject  open  for  future  dis- 
cussion and  solution.* 

In  introducing  the  Russian  proposals.  Colonel  Gilimky 
said  that  the  Russian  Government  had  two  objects  in  view: 
the  first,  humanitarian,  sought  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  war 
and  to  remove  its  evils  and  calamities  as  far  as  possible;  the 
second,  founded  upon  economic  considerations,  aimed  to 
diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  enormous  weight  of  pecuniary 
charges  which  nations  are  obhged  to  meet  for  the  support  of 
their  armies  in  times  of  peace.  Omitting  references  to  the 
projects  tending  to  diminish  the  possibiUty  of  war,  Colonel 
Gilinsky  asked 

whether  the  peoples  represented  at  the  Conference  would  b* 
entirely  satisfied  if  nothing  whatever  was  done  at  the  Conference 
to  lift  this  heavy  load  which  they  were  bearing  in  time  of  peMf, 
and  which  was  so  enormous  that  open  war  bad  been  considered 
almost  preferable  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  such  unbear- 
able conditions. 

Colonel  Gilinsky  proceeded  to  examine  the  argument  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  army  wM  i 
benefit  to  the  country  because  the  money  wa^  kept  in  thi' 
country;  and  he  pointed  out  thedifficulty  of  setting  a  limit  \<^ 
continued  increase  of  armaments  on  the  part  of  any  country 
which  considered  itself  in  dangoT,  except  by  virtue  of  an  inld^ 
national  agreement.  He  claimed  that  the  Russian  pro|)osafc 
were  not  in  themselves  novel,  since  they  simply  extended  over 
the  entire  world  principles  which  had  been  accepted  in  many 
ot  the  countries  here  represented.  In  Germany  the  strength 
of  the  army  was  fixed  ever^'  seven  yeare ;  in  Russia  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  tenn 
might  be  shorter  if  the  Conference  so  decided. 

*  The  translation  of  the  various  iiddfTflsea  is  takfn   from  Mr. 
Peace  (Conference    at  The  Ha^e.  and  the  abntraeU  are  tilhcr  <|iiolid^ 
paraphrased  from  Mr.  HolJs'  account. 
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We  suggest  nothing  new,  he  remarked,  except  the  decision 
and  the  courage  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  say  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt,  Russia  proposes  this  to  you:  she 
invites  you  to  set  a  limit  to  the  further  increase  of  military 
forces  at  a  moment  when  she  herself  is  far  from  having  attained 
the  maximum  of  this  development,  for  we  Russians  do  not  cull 
upon  more  than  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  our  young  men  to  enter  the  ranks,  whereas  other  States 
require  twice  as  great  a  percentage  or  even  more.  There  is  thus 
no  selfish  interest  in  the  Russian  proposal.  It  is  a  purely 
humanitarian  idea,  and  a  proposition  with  an  economic  feature 
which  you  can  entertain  and  discuss  in  absolute  confidence.* 

The  Colonel  expresscMJ  the  hope  that  the  questions  be 
carefully  and  freely  discussed,  and  stated  that  disarmament 
was  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  until  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  regarding  a  limitation  of  present  armaments. 

Colonel  Gross  von  Schwarzhoff  then  made  his  address  in 
reply.  He  first  spoke  concerning  the  remarks  of  General 
Den  Beer  Poortugael  who  advocated  the  Russian  propo- 
sitions. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  among  my  honored  colleagues  there 
is  a  single  one  ready  to  state  that  his  sovereign,  his  govern- 
ment, is  engaged  in  working  for  the  inevitable  ruin,  the  slow 
but  sure  annihilation  of  his  country.  I  have  no  mandate  to 
k  for  my  honored  colleagues,  but  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
^cwmed,  I  am  able  completely  to  reassure  her  friends  and  to 
relieve  all  weil-meant  anxiety.  The  German  people  is  not 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  charges  and  taxes, — it  is  not  hang- 
ing on  the  brink  of  an  abyss;  it  is  not  approaching  exhaustion 
and  ruin.  Quite  the  contrary;  public  and  private  wealth  is 
increasing,  the  general  welfare  and  standard  of  life  is  being 
raised  from  one  year  to  another.  So  far  as  compulsory  mili- 
tary' service  is  concerned,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
those  questions,  the  German  does  not  regard  this  as  a  heavy 
burden,  but  as  a  sacred  and  patriotic  duty  to  which  he  owes  his 
country's  existence,  its  prosperity,  and  its  future. 

Taking  up  Colonel  Gilinsky's  propositions,  he  continued: 

I  return  to  the  propositions  of  Colonel  Gilinsk>^  and  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced,  and  which  to  my  mind 
are  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
feared  that  excessive  armaments  may  bring  about  war;  on  the 
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other,  that  the  exhaustion  of  national  wealth  will  make  war 
impossible.     As  for  me,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  sovereigns  and  nations  to  share  such  fears.     On  the  one 
hand*  it  is  pretended  that  nothing  is  asked  but  things  which 
have  existed  for  a  long  time  in  some  countries,  and  which  there- 
fore present  no  technical  difficultias;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  this  is  truly  a  very  difficult  question,  the  solution  of 
which  would  require  a  supreme  effort.     I  am  entirely  of  the 
latter  opinion.    We  shall  encounter  insurmountable  obstacles— 
those  which  may  be  called  technical  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense 
of  the  term.     I  beUeve  that  the  question  of  effectives  cannot  be 
regarded  by  itself  alone,  disconnected  from  a  number  of  ol'  ~ 
questions  to  which  it  is  quite  subordinated.     Such  question  _ 
for  instance,  as  the  state  of  public  instruction,  the  length  of  time 
of  active  military  service,  the  number  of  established  regimenu. 
the  effectives  of  each  army  unit,  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
drills  or  military  obligations  of  the  reserves,  the  location  of  the 
different  army  corps,  the  railway  system,  the  number  and  atu- 
ation  of  fortified  places.     In  a  modern  army  all  of  these  belong 
together  and  form  the  national  defense  which  leach  people  hM 
organized  according  to  its  character,  its  history,  and   its  tra- 
ditions,  taking   into    account    its    economical    resources,  iU 
geographical  situation,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it.    I 
believe  that  it  would  be  very  difl&cult  to  substitute  for  sucb 
an  eminently  national  task  an  international  convention.    It 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  and  the  force  of  one 
single  portion  of  this  complicated  mechanism.     It  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  effectiveness  without  taking  into  account  the  otb<f 
elements  which  I  have  enumerated  in  a  most  incomplete  manner. 
Furthermore,  mention  has  been  made  only  of  troops  aUiUoned 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  with  this  Colonel  Gilinsky  agrees:  Nt 
there  is  territory  which  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  ■ 
country,  but  which  may  be  ao  near  that  troops  st^ti- 
would  certainly  participate  in  a  continental  war.     And  the 
countries  over  sea — how  could  they  ever  admit  a  limitation  o( 
their  armies  if  colonial  troops,  which  alone  menace  them,  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  this  convention? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  simply  indicated  from  a  general  point  of 
view  some  of  the  reasons  which,  according  to  my  view,  prevent 
the  realization  of  the  desire  which  is  surely  shared  by  u^  all.  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  question  before  us.  1' 
to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  special  situation  of  tii- 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body.  In  Germany 
the  number  of  effectives  is  fiixed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  Reichstag,  and  in  order  not  to  repeat 
every  year  the  same  debates,  the  number  was  fixed  for  seven  and 
later  for  five  years.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  bjr 
Colonel  Gilinsky  when  he  declared  that  be  asks  of  tis  nolhtog 
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new.  At  first  sight,  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  facilitate  our  adherance  to  a  similar  proposi- 
tion; but  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  municipal  law  and  an  international  conventioDj  it  is 
precisely  our  "quinquennate"  which  prevents  us  from  making 
the  proposed  agreement.  There  are  two  reasons  against  it: 
first,  the  international  period  of  ^ve  years  would  not  synchronize 
with  our  national  period,  and  this  would  be  a  grave  obstacle; 
furthermore,  the  military  law  which  is  today  in  force  does  not 
fixaspecial  numberof  effectives,  but  on  the  contrary  it  provides 
for  a  continuous  increase  up  to  1902  or  1903,  in  which  year  the 
reorganization  begun  this  year  will  have  been  terminated. 
Up  to  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain,  even  for 
two  consecutive  years,  the  same  number  of  efifectives.* 

At  a  later  date,  M.  Bourgeois  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  negative  results  of  the  discussion  as  embodied  in  ihe 
report  of  the  conunittee  and  insisted  that  something  of  a 
positive  nature  be  accomplished : 

I  have  read  carefully  the  text  of  the  conclusions  adopted  by 
the  sub-committee.  This  report  shows  with  great  precision  and 
force  the  difficulties  now  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
Dational  treaty  for  the  limitation  of  effectives.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  these  practical  difficulties  that  the  subject 
was  referred  to  this  sub-committee,  and  no  one  can  think  of 
criticising  the  manner  in  which  it  has  accomplished  its  task. 
But  this  first  committee  of  the  Conference  should  consider  the 
problem  presented  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  circular  of 
Count  Mouravieff  from  a  point  of  view  more  general  and  more 
elevated.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  remain  indifferent  to  a 
queMion  of  principle  presented  to  the  civilized  world  by  the 
generous  initiative  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It 
seems  to  me  necessary  that  an  additional  resolution  should  be 
adopted  by  us.  to  express  more  clearly  the  sentiment  which 
animated  the  last  speaker,  and  which  makes  ua  all  hope  and 
wish  that  the  work  here  begun  may  not  be  abandoned.  The 
question  of  principle  may  be  stated  very  simply.  Is  it  desirable 
to  limit  the  military  charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world? 

I  listened  with  great  care  in  the  last  session  to  the  remarkable 
speech  of  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff.  He  presented  with  the 
greatest  possible  force  the  technical  objections  which,  according 
to  liis  view,  prevented  the  committee  from  adopting  the  proposi- 
tions of  Colonel  Giiinsky.     It  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  that 


^ 


*  La  Conf(^»rence  Internationale  dc  la  Paix,  1899,  part  11,  First  Commit- 
•ion,  pp.  27-28;  Holla'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  75-80. 
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he  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  ideas  in 
pursuance  of  which  we  are  here  united.  He  showed  us  that 
Germany  is  easily  supporting  the  expense  of  its  niilitAry  organi- 
zation, and  he  reminded  us  that  notwithstanding  this,  liL^ 
country  was  enjoying  a  very  great  measure  of  coraraercial  pnis- 
perity.  I  belong  to  a  country  which  also  supports  readily  all 
personal  and  financial  ohligations  imposed  by  national  defense 
upon  its  citizens,  and  we  have  the  hope  to  show  to  the  world 
next  year  that  we  have  not  gone  back  in  our  productive  activity, 
and  have  not  been  hindered  in  the  increase  of  our  financial  pros- 
perity. But  General  von  Schwarzhoff  will  surely  recognije 
with  me  that  if  in  his  country,  as  well  as  in  mine,  the  great 
resources,  which  are  now  devoted  to  military  organization, 
would,  at  least  in  part,  be  put  to  the  service  of  peaceful  and 
productive  activity,  the  grand  total  of  the  prosperity  of  each 
country  would  not  cease  to  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid  rale. 
It  is  this  idea  which  we  ought  not  only  to  express  here  among 
ourselves,  but  which,  if  possible,  we  should  declare  before  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  It  \a  for  this  reason  that  if  I  were 
obliged  to  vote  on  the  question  put  in  the  first  paragraph  of  tbe 
proposition  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  vot*  in 
the  affirmative. 

Besides,  we  have  hardly  the  right  here  to  consider  only 
whether  our  particular  country  supports  the  expense  of  armed 
peace.  Our  duty  is  higher.  It  is  the  general  situation  of  «D 
nations  which  we  have  been  summoned  to  consider.  In  othrr 
words,  we  are  not  only  to  vote  on  questions  appertaining  to 
our  special  situation.  If  there  is  a  general  idea  which  might 
serve  to  attain  universal  good,  it  is  our  duty  to  emancipate 
ourselves.  Our  object  is  not  to  form  a  majority  and  » 
n^inority.  We  should  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  that  which 
separates  us,  but  emphasize  those  things  upon  which  we  are 
united.  If  we  deliberate  in  this  spirit,  I  hope  we  shall  find 
a  formula  which,  without  ignoring  the  difficulties  which  we  ill 
understand,  shall  at  least  express  the  thought  that  a  lituitatioD 
of  armaments  would  be  a  benefit  for  humanity,  and  this  will  give 
to  the  governments  that  moral  support  which  is  necessary  fof 
them,  if  they  are  to  still  further  pursue  this  noble  object. 

Gentlemen,  the  object  of  civilization  seems  to  us  to  be  to  aboU 
more  and  more  the  struggle  for  life  between  men,  and  to  putS 
its  stead  an  accord  between  them  for  the  struggle  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  matter.  This  is  the  same  thouj^it  which, 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  should  promote  by  international  agreement.  If  sad  neoft' 
sity  obliges  us  to  renounce  for  the  moment  an  immediate  and 
positive  engagement  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  should  at  lea** 
attempt  to  show  public  opinion  that  we  have  sincerely  ex&miMd 
the  problem  presented  to  us.  We  shall  not  have  bibomi  f 
vain  if  in  a  formula  of  general  terms  we  at  least  indicate 
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goal  to  be  approached,  as  we  all  hope  and  wish,  by  all  civilized 
nations.* 

Mr.  Bourgeois  proposed  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

The  committee  considers  that  a  limitation  of  the  military 
charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
in  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanitv. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was 
sympathetic,  but  pursuant  to  specific  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  American  Delegation  took  but  little 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

■  In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  American  Dele- 

■  gation  drew  up  a  atatenient,  already  quoted,'  expressing  its 
L sympathy  and  views  on  the  subject,  wliich  was  presented  and 
^mad  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  First  Commission,  on  July  17, 

1899.» 

I  The  advocates  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  were  di&- 
Batisfied  with  the  resolution  proposed  by  M.  Bourgeois  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  because  they  had  hoped  for  a 
conventional  agreement  by  which  the  nations  would  bind 
themselves  either  to  reduce  armaments  or  to  maintain  the 
present  status  unchanged  for  a  period  of  years.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Conference  failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  other 
than  an  agreement  to  disagree  on  this  subject;  and  yet  wc 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  question  of  armaments 
was  elaborately  and  carefully  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  an 
international  conference  called  for  this  express  purpose.  In 
this  way  the  subject  was  given  an  importance  and  dignity 
which  it  previously  had  not  enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  mere  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  subject 
place  its  opponents  upon  the  defensive.    Some  subjects  are 

*  Lb  Conf^reQoe  Intematioo&le  de  U  Paix,  1899,  part   II,  pp.  33-34, 
[  EoUs'  Peace  Conferenoe,  pp.  87-90. 

'  P.  58.  aupra. 

*  La  Conference  Intematioaale  de  la  Paix,  part  II,  pp.  39-40;  Holls* 
rf«aee  Conference,  pp.  91-92. 
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President,  since  that  date  miliUiry  expenditiire  upon  ar 
well  as  upon  navies  has  considerably  increased.  Thus,  j 
ing  to  the  most  exact  information  which  I  have  n.'ceive 
expenditure  reached  in  1898 — that  is  to  say  in  the  yeari? 
immediately  preceded  the  First  Conference  at  The 
total  of  more  than  £251,000,000  for  the  countries  of  Europ 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Montenegro  (regarding  whid 
I  have  no  information),  the  United  States  of  America,  wi4_ 
Japan;  while  in  the  year  1906  the  similar  expenditure  of ' 
same  countries  exceeded  a  total  of  £320,000,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
Conferences  annual  military  expenditure  has  been  augmetfiltdbj 
the  sum  of  £69,000,000,  or  more  than  1725  millions  of  fnoo. 
which  is  an  enormous  increase.  Such  is  this  excessive  ( 
ture  which  might  be  employed  for  better  ends:  sue 
President,  is  the  burden  under  which  our  pop- 
ing; such  is  the  Christian  peace  of  the  civii 
twentieth  century.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  oconomi 
the  question,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  co; 
these  preparations  for  war  to  leave  their. occupations  and  of  1 
prejudicial  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  generaLj 
perity.     You  know  this  aspect  of  the  question  better  ll 

I  am,  therefore,  quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  realization  of  the  desire  expressed) 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  by  the  First  Conference  would  be ; " 
blessing  for  the  whole  of  humanity.     Is  this  desire  cajvaj 
being  reahzed?     This  is  a  question  to  which  I  cannot  supplj 
categorical  answer.     I  can  only  assure  you  that  my 
ment  is  a  con\'inced  supporter  of  these  high  aspirations  i 
it  charges  me  to  invite  you  to  work  together  for  the  realis 
this  noble  desire. 

In  ancient  times,  Mr.  President,  men  drearari' 
gold  which  had  existed  on  earth  in  the  distant  i 
ages  and  among  all  nations  poets,  sibyls,  "      '  '-i 

and  inspired  souls  have  always  cherished  al 

of  this  golden  age  under  the  form  of  the  reigu  of  umversal  ptAte. 

Uttinia  Cunuci  venit  jam  carmiuis  mtas^ 
Magnus  ab  integro  ssculorum  naAciUir  ordo, 
Jam  redit  et  vtrgo,  tedeuat  Satumia  rfigniL. 

Such  was  the  dream  of  the  Latin  poet  for  hts  age:  ^' 
the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  has  mop 
spread  over  the  whole  world.     It  is  this  p' 
rendered  possible  the  convocation  of  the  y 
and  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  >^  ■  .    .  - . 

separate  without  having  ar'  .   vcniri' ;i!.- 

wadi^ould  devote  themselves  very  eamosti}*'  to  the  quesflp^ 
iiiK^rion  .if  military  charges. 
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17,  1907.  Our  accomplished  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable 
E!ihu  Root,  is  an  outspoken  partisan  of  the  judicial  and  there- 
fore peaceful  settlement  of  international  controversies,  and 
he  specifically  reserved  the  right  in  a  note^  dated  June  7,  1906, 
to  present  the  question  of  disarmament  to  the  Conference." 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  the  late  John  Richard  Green,  "two  na^ 
tions,  but  one  people,"  namely,  the  English-speaking  world, 
presented  and  urged  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments upon  the  Second  Conference. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments did  not  appear  in  the  official  program  prepared  by 
Russia  and  approved  by  the  nations  invited  to  the  Conference, 
and  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shows 
that  the  subject  was  not  presented  to,  nor  was  it  discussed  in 
any  commission.  Outside  of  the  Conference,  however,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Mr.  Choate,  M. 
Bourgeois  and  the  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  discussed 
the  question,  and  the  initiative  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  was 
with  the  knowledge,  consent  and  outspoken  approval  of  the 
American  and  French  Delegation.  The  subject  was  upper- 
most in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  the  Delegates,  and 
those  opposed  to  the  prolonged  discussion  of  1899  nevertheless 
consented  to  its  presentation  to  the  Conference  at  its  plenary 
session  of  August  17.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
both  by  religion  and  practice  a  follower  of  William  Penn, 
delivered  an  address  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  Russian 
proposition  concerning  armaments  in  the  program  of  the 
First  Conference,  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Conference, 
and  the  memorandum  of  Count  Mouraviefif  of  August,  1898,  in 
which  he  deplored  the  economic  evils  incident  to  excessive 
armaments,  he  continued  as  follows: 

These  words,  so  eloquent  and  so  true  when  they  were  first 
uttered,  are  today  still  more  forcible  and  more  true.     For,  Mr. 

*  See  Chapter  III,  pp.  103-104,  where  the  material  portion  of  this  note 
U  quoted.  See  alflo  Mr.  Root's  lEistructions  to  the  American  Delegation, 
Vol.  II,  p.  187. 
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President,  since  that  date  military  expend 
well  as  upon  navies  has  considerably  incre 
ing  to  the  most  exact  information  which  ] 
expenditure  reached  in  1898 — that  is  to  s^ 
immediately  preceded  the  First  Conferenfl 
total  of  more  than  £251,000.000  for  the  \ 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Montenej 
I  have  no  information),  the  United  Stai 
Japan;  while  in  the  year  1906  the  similai 
same  countries  exceeded  a  total  of  £320,00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  intenl 
Conferences  annual  military  expenditure  haj 
the  sum  of  £69,000,000,  or  more  than  173 
which  is  an  enormous  increase.  Such  is  tU 
ture  which  might  be  employed  for  bet^ 
President,  ia  the  burden  under  which  our  pd 
ing;  such  is  the  Christian  peace  of  the  d 
twentieth  century.  I  will  not  speak  of  thj 
the  question,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  M 
these  preparations  for  war  to  leave  their.oci 
prejudicial  effept  of  this  state  of  things  up 
parity.     You  know  this  aspect  of  the  quesJI 

I  am,  therefore,  quite  sure  that  you  wl 
the  conclusion  that  the  realization  of  the  dfl| 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  by  the  First  Confenj 
blessing  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  Is  tl 
being  realized?  This  is  a  question  to  whi(| 
categorical  answer.  I  can  only  assure  yq 
ment  is  a  convinced  supporter  of  these  high 
it  charges  me  to  invite  you  to  work  togetbei 
this  noble  desire. 

In  ancient  times,  Mr.  President,  men 

gold  which  had  existed  on  earth  in  the  dL 

ages  and  among  all  nations  poets,  sibyls,  pr 

and  inspired  souls  have  always  cherished  tlj 

of  this  golden  age  under  the  form  of  the  reig 

,1 
Ultima  Cumici  venit  jam  carmiiiif 

Magnua  ab  integro  sieculoruin  naj 

Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturfl 

Such  was  the  dream  of  the  Latin  poet  fi 
the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  raoj 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  th 
rendered  possible  the  convocation  of  the] 
and  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  sentiment  that 
separate  without  having  asked  that  the 
world  should  devote  themselves  very  ear 
of  the  limitation  of  military  charges. 
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My  government  recognizes  that  it  belongs  to  the  duty  of 
every  country  to  protect  itself  against  ita  enemies  and  against 
the  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  threatened,  and  that  every 
Government  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  decide  what  ita  own 
country  ought  to  do  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by 
means  of  the  good  will,  the  free  will,  of  each  Government,  acting 
in  its  own  right,  for  the  welfare  of  its  own  country,  that  the 
object  of  our  desires  can  be  realized. 

The  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^  recognizing  that 
several  Powers  desire  to  restrict  their  military  expenditure,  and 
that  this  object  can  only  be  realized  by  the  independent  action 
of  each  Power,  has  thought  it  to  be  its  duty  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  means  for  satisfying  these  aspirations.  My  Gov- 
ernment has,  therefore,  authorized  us  to  make  the  declaration: 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  be  prepared  to  com- 
municate annually  to  Powers  which  would  pursue  the  same 
course  the  program  for  the  construction  of  new  ships  of  war 
and  the  expenditure  which  this  program  would  entail.  This 
excliange  of  inclination  would  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  Governments  on  the  subject  of  the  reductions  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  eflfect  by  mutual  agreement.  The  British 
Government  believes  that  in  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
which  the  States  which  should  undertake  to  adopt  this  course 
would  be  justified  in  incorporating  in  their  estimates. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  to  you  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

The  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  charges; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  military  charges  have  considerably 
increased  in  almost  all  countries  since  that  year^  the  Conference 
declares  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Governments  should 
resume  the  serious  study  of  this  question.  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Edward^s  address,  M.  de  Nelidow 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Choate  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Delegation: 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  present 
Conference  the  government  of  the  United  States  considered  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  reserve  the  right  to  bring  forward  here  the 
important  subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope 
that  that  might  advance  in  some  small  degree  the  lofty  concep- 
tion which  inspired  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  first  appeal, 
L       While  regretting  that  more  progress  in  the  direction  indicated 

■  *  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,   1907,  Actea  et 

I     Docuxnenta,  Vol.  I,  pp.  90-92. 
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by  His  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  be  made  at  this  moment,  we  are 
happy  to  think  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  to  abandon  His  Majesty's  endeavors,  and  we  request  lo 
be  allowed  to  express  our  sympathy  for  the  views  expressed  hj 
His  Excellency  the  first  delegate  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  support 
the  proposal  which  he  has  just  made.' 

M.  de  Nelidow  also  read  a  letter  from  the  first  Spanish  Dele- 
pate,  Senor  de  Villa  Umitia,  stating  that  the  Spanish  Goveni- 
nient  had  reserved  the  right  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  submitted  to  the  former  Conference 
by  the  Czar;  that  he  regretted  circumstances  had  not  permitted 
the  nations  to  follow  this  noble  idea,  and  that  he  desired  to 
give  expression  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Spanish  Government 
with  the  views  expounded  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  to  the  hope 
that  the  endeavors  of  all  the  nations  in  this  sense  might  one 
day  be  crowned  with  success.* 

The  President  further  read  a  joint  communication  from  the 
Delegations  of  Argentine  and  Chile  informing  the  Conference 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  May  28, 1902,  and  the  Com- 
plementary Agreement  of  January  9,  1903,  a  part  of  the  fleeOJ 
of  these  two  countries  was  dismantled ;  that  the  anned  cruisers 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  account  of  the  respective 
Governments  were  sold  upon  the  docks,  and  that  the  coun- 
tries agreed  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  abstain  from  tht^ 
acquisition  of  vessels  of  war." 

Recalling  the  prominent  part  that  M.  Bourgeois  took  in 
discussion  of  the  question  in  the  First  Conference,  it  wtf 
|>eculiarly  appropriate  that  he  should  be  heard  on  this  oocasioo, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  partisans  of  the  limiU- 
tion  of  armaments  when  M.  Bourgeois  rose  and  said: 

In  the  name  of  the  French  Delegation  I  declai' 
(je  declare  appuyerexpress^ment)  of  the  proposal  i 
Sir  Edward  Fry  and  upheld  by  our  colleagues  of  the  Uniwd 
States  of  America. 

The  first  delegate  of  the  French  Republic,  remembering  Ihsl 

'La  Deuxidme  Conference  Inteinatiooale  de  la  Pmix,  1907,  AelM  M 
DocumenU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  92-93. 
» Ibid.,  p.  93. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  93. 


he  was  in  1899  the  initiator  of  the  voeu  of  the  first  Conference, 
will  perhaps  be  ftUowed  to  express  the  confident  belief  that 
between  now  and  the  meeting  of  our  next  assembly  the  study  to 
which  the  Conference  invites  the  Governments  in  the  name  of 
humanity  will  be  resolutely  pursued.* 

The  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  following  address  from 
M.  de  Nelidow: 

The  eloquence  of  His  Excellency  the  First  British  Delegate 
and  the  proposal  with  which  it  concluded  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nications with  which  I  have  just  acquainted  you,  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  fail  to  meet  with  a  sympathetic  reception  on  our 
part.  The  idea  of  diminishing  charges  which  weigh  upon  the 
populations  owing  to  the  fact  of  wars,  by  seeking  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  increase  of  armaments  on  land 
and  on  sea,  constituted  the  cliief  motive  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  order  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  This  thought  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
corner-stone  of  that  action.  It  formed  the  starting-point  of  the 
Russian  Circular  of  August  12  (24),  1S98,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  program  which  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
proposed  to  the  Powers  in  its  Circular  of  December  30,  1898 
(January  11, 1899).  All  the  Governments  gave  their  adherance, 
and  the  Conference,  from  the  outset,  had  to  cocupy  itself  with  a 
proposal  of  the  Russian  delegation  which  aimed  at  preventing 
the  increase  of  armaments. 

Contact  with  reality,  however,  was  not  long  in  revealing  all 
the  practical  difficulties  which  this  generous  thought  involved 
'  when  the  question  of  applying  it  arose.  In  the  committee 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  very 
keen  differences  of  opinion  soon  broke  out,  and  the  debates 
assumed  such  a  character  that,  instead  of  the  desired  under- 
standing, there  was  a  danger  of  a  disagreement  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  rest  of  the  labors  of  the  Conference, 
It  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  question  was  not  ripe,  that 
it  required  further  study  on  the  part  of  the  diflferent  Govern- 
ments at  home;  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that,  after  having 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  recalled 
by  the  First  Delegate  of  Great  Britain,  the  committee  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  governments,  taking  account  of  the 
proposals  made  to  the  Conference  should  enter  upon  a  study  of 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  armed  forces  on  land  and  on  sea  and  of  military  estimates. 

But  here  once  more  practical  experience  was  not  destined  to 
correspond  with  the  ideal  nature  of  the  desire  (voeu).     As  I 

'La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1007,  Act«6  et 
Document,  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 
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have  just  intimated,  only  two  States — . 
have  been  able  to  give  effect  to  that  voeui 
vention  of  Disarniarnent,  which  I  have  hM 
to  you.  The  majority  of  the  Powers  of  j 
occupationa.  Scarcely  had  the  Confei 
labors  when  troubles  which  arose  in  ad 
Asia  obliged  the  Governments  to  intervi 
A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the  gr| 
found  itself  engaged  in  South  Africa  in  I 
sitated  on  its  part  a  great  military  effort.  , 
last  years,  the  Far  East  was  the  theater! 
liquidation  of  which  is  barely  finished.  N 
colonial  struggles  and  diplomatic  difficuj 
temporarily  compelled  one  Power  or  sd 
armaments?  The  result  was  that  the  GJ 
having  been  able  to  occupy  themselves,  ij 
desire  expressed  by  the  Conference,  with! 
armaments,  had,  on  the  contrary,  to  inci 
to  an  extent  which  has  just  been  show] 
adduced  by  Sir  Edward  Fry.  ] 

It  was  in  consideration  of  these  circfl 
that  the  Russian  Government  this  time  s 
the  limitation  of  armaments  upon  the  J 
ference  which  it  proposed  to  the  Powe^ 
considered  that  this  question  was  not  ril 
with  fruitful  results.  In  the  second  plad 
provoke  discussions  which,  as  the  expei^ 
could  only,  in  opposition  to  the  aim  of  oiij 
accentuate  a  disagreement  among  the  Po^ 
for  irritating  debates.  The  Russian  Go-V 
was  determined  not  to  take  part  in  such  d| 
that  this  was  likewise  the  determination 
Powers.  ll 

Yet  the  seed  sown  at  the  time  of  the! 
germinat-ed  independently  of  the  action 
A  very  emphatic  movement  of  public  I 
different  countries  in  favor  of  the  Umitatw 
the  Governments,  whose  sympathies  for  i 
diminished,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  o^ 
themselves  confronted  with  manifestatioj 
in  a  position  to  satisfy.  Thus  it  is,  gentl 
Government,  giving  expression  to  its  o 
making  itself  the  organ  of  public  feeling, 
nevertheless  calling  the  attention  of  th 
Conference  at  The  Hague  to  the  queatioj 
armaments,  and  that  its  First  Delegate 
us  the  voeu  which  the  cabinet  of  Lom 
adopted  by  us. 
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I  for  my  part  am  unable  to  discover  any  other  means  of 
[evincing  the  interest  which  the  Powers  take  in  this  question. 
[If  the  question  was  not  ripe  in  1899,  it  is  not  any  more  so  in  1907, 
[It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  anything  on  these  lines,  and  the 
(Conference  today  finds  itself  as  little  prepared  to  enter  upon 
Ithem  as  in  1899.  Any  discussion  which  should  in  itself  prove 
[sterile  could  only  be  harmful  to  the  cause  which  was  in  view  by 
accentuating  differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  fact,  while 
there  exists  unity  of  general  intentions  which  might  one  day 
meet  with  their  realization.  It  is  for  this  reason,  gentlemen, 
that  the  proposal  now  made  to  us  by  the  British  Delet^ation^  to 
confirm  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  by 
formulating  anew  the  desire  which  was  then  expressed  is  what 
best  corresponds  with  the  present  state  of  the  question  and  with 
the  interest  which  we  all  have  in  seeing  it  directed  into  a  channel 
where  the  unanimit}'  of  the  Powers  could  alone  constitute  a 
guarantee  of  it-s  further  progress.  And  it  will  be  an  honor  for 
the  Second  Peace  Conference  to  have  contributed  to  this  end  by 
^its  immediate  vote. 

B  I  therefore  can  only  applaud  the  English  initiative,  and 
recommend  you  to  unite  in  receiving  the  resolution,  as  it  has 
been  proposed  to  us  by  Sir  Edward  B'ry,  with  unanimous  accla- 
mations.^ 

kThe  resolution  was  unanimously  accepted  without  being 
ut  to  a  vote.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
Ben  repeated  wherever  the  question  of  armaments  has  bt?en 
discussed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  this  occa- 
sion were  farcical,  and  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  was 
quietly,  promptly — the  proceedings  lasted  but  twenty-five 
minutes — and  impressively  laid  to  rest.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  true.  The  admirable  address  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference;  the  resolution 
which  ho  proposed  appears  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confcr- 
Bence,  and  the  question  is  again  re-submitted  to  the  further  con- 
sideration and  judgment  of  enHghtencd  and  progressive  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  question  was  not  buried,  as  the  advocates 
of  armament  had  proposed;  it  goes  forth  with  the  approval 
of  two  Conferences,  and  then*  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  reconsidered  in  future  conferences  if  public  opinion  insists 
that  it  be  reconsidered.  An  international  conference  at  The 
Hague  18  not  a  popular  assembly,  but  the  delegates  are  in  no 
uncertain  measure  servants  of  the  people,  and  if  international 

*La  Deuxidmc   Conf^reDce  lnt«niAtionalG  de  la  Paix,   1907,  Actcs  et 
DocumonU,  vol.  I.,  pp.  94-05. 
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opinion  declare  in  its  favor,  there  ran  be  no  doul>t  that  Go? 
ments  dependent  upon  it  will  consider  the  question  and  solvi 
it,  if  such  be  the  desire  of  the  international  community. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  disarmament  might  be  accomplish 
by  a  univeraal  treaty  binding  the  nations  to  disband  Ihd 
armies  and  dismantle  their  navies;  but  it  is  unreasonable  in  t 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  suppose  that  the  countries  o( 
world  will  agree  to  such  a  drastic  not  to  say  Utopian  i 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  any  one  nation  will  dish 
its  forces,  or  that  any  two  nations  will  follow  permanently  tl^ 
example  of  Argentine  and  Chile  in  the  absence  of  a  gco 
agreement.  The  experience,  however,  of  Great  Britain  andt 
United  States  in  limiting  armed  veiisels  in  the  Great 
to  the  minimum  required  for  police  duty,  shows  that  little  i 
no  armament  is  as  consistent  with  national  dignity  as  it  i*  i 
international  peace.*  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose 
armies  and  navies  shall  bear  some  fixed  proportion  to 
population  of  the  respective  countries,  or  that  by 
agreement  the  nations  might  enter  into  a  treaty  to  : 
for  a  definite  period  of  years  their  land  and  naval  forces  i 
the  present  size  and  standard  of  efficiency.  The  relsti^ 
equahty  would  not  be  disturbed  by  this  last  method. 

*  The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  tbe  AmericaD  iake*.  br 
Majesty  and  tbe  (lovemmfflit  of  the  United  Sbat«s,  ah&ll  henceforth  b«  < 
fined  to  tbe  following  vesselit  on  cachfiide;  that  ia — 

On  lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tooa  bu 
and  armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  caonoa. 

On  the  upper  lakes,  to  two  vesaela,  not  exceeding  Uke  burden 
and  armed  with  like  force. 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  to  one  vessel   not  ezoeeding  like 
burden,  and  armed  with  like  force. 

All  other  armed  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  be  forlhwitli  disBAAtlii 
and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

If  either  party  should  hereafter  be  desirous  of  annulling  this  stipulaiuA 
and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party,  tt  ahaU  cobse  t^fc 
binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  dat<<  of  mich  ootica 

Tlie  naval  force  so  to  be  Umited  shall  be  r^irictod  to  «ucfa  wv^Atm  i 
will,  in  no  respect,  interfere  with  the  proper  dutiw  nf  the  arTn4nd  ' 
the  other  party.       Agreement  between  n-  'bet  lill^ 

States,  concluded  in  April,  1817  (Statutes  m  :1> 
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The  Conference,  however,  was  unwillinpj  to  take  the  step, 
however  desirable  it  may  seem  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
lea\'ing  out  other  and  higher  considerations.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  armies  and  navies  wnJl  remain  as  long  as  nations 
resort  to  force  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  time  or  place  in  which  an  armed 
force  will  not  be  required  at  least  for  police  duty. 

Although  enthusiasts  propose  disarmament  or  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  afifairs, 
public  opinion  does  not  seem  ripe  for  either  proposal.  With- 
out venturing  a  criticism  of  those  with  whose  aims  I  deeply 
Bympathize,  I  believe  that  more  real  progress  would  be  made 
towards  disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  armaments  if  a  sane 
and  serious  attempt  were  made  to  eliminate  the  causes  that 
ordinarily  pro<.luce  war,  or  if  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  war 
were  matured  so  reasonable  in  itself  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able not  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute.  Good  offices  and  media- 
tion, the  arbitration  and  judicial  settlement  of  international 
controversies  would  render  the  resort  to  anns  less  frequent, 
and  if  by  practical  experience  nations  found  that  the  burden 
of  armament  is  unnecessary  in  the  changed  state  of  interna- 
tional relations,  public  opinion  would  insist  that  the  burden  be 
lessened  if  not  wholly  removed.  We  recognize  peace,  not 
war,  as  the  normal  state  of  mankind ;  therefore  all  means  calcu- 
lated to  meantain  peace  and  which  actually  do  maintain  it  are 
steps  toward  disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
From  tliis  point  of  view,  disarmament  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  peace;  but  as  the  consequence  of  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  If  it  be  showTi 
that  vast  armaments  are  a  useless  burden,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  taxpayer  will  voluntarily  bend  his  back  to  the 
burden,  and  we  shall  find  in  international  law,  as  we  have  found 
in  municipal  relations,  that  the  hand  that  controls  the  purse 
will  Ukewise  control  the  sword.  As  aptly  said  by  M.  Bour- 
:eois: 

Disarmament  is  a  consequence  and  not  a  preparation.     In 
^Order  that  disarmament  may  be  possible,  it  is  necessary  that 
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each  should  feel  that  his  right  is  assured.     It  is  the  - 
law  which  ought  firat  to  be  organized.     Behind  th; 
nations  will  disarm  easily  because  they  will  no  longer  iiave  i 
fear  which  obliges  them  to  arm  themselves  today.     It  i* 
and  justice  which  must  continue  to  be  the  first  object  of  uaivera&l 
Conference;  for  those  who  desire  peace,  the  creation  amlju 
an  tee  of  justice  between  nations  as  between  individiiaU  is  1 
veritable  goal,  for  peace  without  law  is  not  peace.  ^ 

3.    Factors  that  Make  fob  Peace 

A  study  of  the  present  situation  and  the  progress 
law  as  the  measure  and  guarantee  of  international  as 
national  rights  show  that  there  are  many  and  mighty  fact< 
making  for  peace. 

It  is  a  truism  that  peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  natio 
and  that  war,  however  much  we  may  be  exposed  to  \t»  i 
break,  is  abnormal  in  its  nature  and  temporary,  although! 
consequences  are  spread  over  an  incalculable  future.    The 
reason  that  peace  is  the  normal  state  of  afifairs  and  not 
exception  is  due  to  a  universal  desire  for  peace;  for  juit  j 
nations  have  found  internal  peace  necessary  to  their  dev 
ment,  they  have  found  and  are  finding  that  international  i 
is  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  world  along  the  liDesj 
justice  and  therefore  of  peace. 


A.  INDEPENOENCE  and  interdependence  of  NAT 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  independence  of  national 
contributed  to  national  and  indeed  to  international  st 
because  when  the  independence  of  a  nation  is  threat 
a  powerful  nation  or  combination  of  nations,  it  is  idle  to  k 
that  the  nation  in  jeopardy  shall  not  prepare  itself  for ' 
maintenance  and  assertion  of  its  independence  upon  appro^ 
ate  occasions.  The  statesman  looks  beyond  national  bou 
aries  and  devotes  every  resource  of  his  countrj*  to  the  piu 
of  defense,  so  that  revenues  are  squanden>d  and  the  ful^ 

'  Address  of  M.  Lton  Bourgeois  on  the  Second  Ccmfcrooofi  al  Unt  1 
delivered  before  the  Interparliameatary  Union  of  Pranecv  yoiwiiNtj 
1907. 


pledged  to  meet  successfully  an  attack  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come.     In  such  a  state  of  mind,  trifles  assume  irapor- 

■  tance  and  an  incident  which  should  be  unnoticed,  and  which 
would  otherwise  cause  but  little  comment  h  magnified  into  an 
event  of  supreme  moment.    A  state  of  unrest  exists  and  a 

I  national  outburst  may  at  any  time  force  the  hand  alike  of 
king  and  minister.  If  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  stiff,  uncom- 
promising foreign  policy  is  unfortunately  popular  unth  the 
masses,  we  can  appreciate  the  temptation  to  which  unscru- 
pulous men  of  affairs  are  exposed,  and  we  can  see  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  removing  from  the  field  of  discussion  and 
of  danger,  international  controversies  which  may,  if  imsettled, 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  war  or  war-like  preparation. 

H  If  such  is  the  situation  when  independence  is  an  established 
fact,  we  can  understand  the  confusion,  approaching  anarchy, 
before  the  independence  of  States  was  recognized  as  a  funda- 
mental and  cardinal  doctrine  of  international  law.  The 
people  chafed  under  discrimination,  and  the  recognition  of 
indep)endence  and  its  corollary,  equality,  was  regarded  aa 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  nation,  however  smaU. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  precedence  in 
the  family  of  nations,  the  claim  of  the  Church,  not  merely  to 
spiritual  but  to  temporal  ascendency,  without  the  means  at 
hand  to  compel  the  one  since  the  Reformation  or  to  support 
the  other  since  the  principle  of  nationality  made  its  entry 
into  international  law,  received  a  shock,  from  which  they  never 
recovered,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  recognized 
the  independence  of  nations  irrespective  of  their  origin  or  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  sympathies. 
The  equahty  of  nations,  as  has  been  said,  follows  from  a 

precognition  of  their  independence,  and  the  institution  of 
permanent  embassies  and  legations,  by  means  of  which  the 
interests  of  nations  were  represented  and  safeguarded  in 
foreign  parts  upon  a  plane  of  equality,  provided  a  means  by 
iwhich  State  might  communicate  readily  with  State  through 
pits  chosen  representatives,  and  by  a  free  and  frank  exchange 
lot  views,  settle  controversies,  which  unfortunately  arise,  and 
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thus  prevent  divergence  of  views   from   reaching  the  wute 
stage  of  international  controversies. 

But  however  unqualified  be  the  acceptance  of  iDdepezideiioe 
and  equality,  we  must  underatand  that  independeiLcc  &ad 
equality  mean  independence  and  equality  of  right;  that 
independence  only  confers  the  right  to  act  freely  and  witl 
dictation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice; 
independence  cannot  mean  a  right  to  violate  the  usages  i 
customs  which  make  up  the  body  of  international  law, 
that  absolute  national  independence  is  as  inconsistonl  trilh 
international  law  as  the  claim  of  absolute  individual  indepe^ 
ence  is  unthinkable  in  the  domain  of  municipal  law.  Ab 
in  terms,  it  is  relative  in  its  exercise;  because  the  ind 
ence  of  any  nation  necessarily  recognizes  the  indepc&d- 
ence  of  every  other  nation,  for  we  cannot  claim  from  oihen 
what  we  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  them.  Independeact, 
therefore,  in  its  actual  exercise  shades  imperceptibly  into 
dependence,  and  at  the  present  day  we  see  that  progretf  is 
only  possible  if  nations  in  the  exercise  of  their  absolute  rij^ 
jield  something  in  the  interest  of  the  family  of  natiooe, 
absolute  independence  without  check  or  control  is  syno 
mous  with  anarchy.  A  claim  of  absolute  independence  ^ 
result  in  international  isolation,  and  no  nation,  any  more  I 
any  man,  can  live  for  itself  alone. 

The  independence  of  nations  is  therefore  yielding  to  ihf 
interdependence  of  nations,  and  the  question  is  not  bosr  hs 
shall  each  nation  act  as  an  independent  unit,  but  how  (if 
should  it  sacrifice,  or  can  it  sacrifice,  its  independent  rigiil^ 
and  how  far  it  can  safely  renounce  its  independence  in  matU 
unessential  to  its  existence  as  a  political  imit-  Wc  are  ou 
the  discovery  in  international  politics  that  the  whole  b  i 
than  any  of  its  parts,  and  international  conferences  ^sUth 
meet  with  periodic  regularity  can  only  acc< 
expected  of  them  if  each  nation  yielrb  ?'^"^" 
tive,  not  to  any  nation,  but  to  the  nati* 
pendence  is  the  formida  of  the  past;  interdependence  tf 
hope  of  the  future. 
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These  truths  are  so  self-evident  that  they  need  neither 
argument  nor  illustration,  and  yet  they  may  hie  made  more 
acceptable — ^they  can  hardly  be  made  clearer — by  a  few  apt 
illustrations.  War,  we  are  told,  is  a  relation  between  State 
and  State,  and  yet  we  know  that  if  two  States  be  at  war  its 
consequences  extend  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  isolate  the  combatants.  If  the  war 
be  land  warfare,  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  residing  in  the 
dominions  of  either  combatant  are  affected  by  its  progress,  and 
their  peaceable  pursuits  are  checked  and  subjected  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  beUigerents.  Although  not  parties 
to  the  w^ar  and  although  they  may  have  protested  against  its 
outbreak,  they  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  country  of 
their  residence,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  neutral  citizens 
and  subjects  iTsiding  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  bellig- 
erent is  illegal.  If  a  war  extend  to  the  high  seas,  citizens 
and  subjects  at  peace  with  the  belligerents  are  hampered  by 
the  state  of  war,  because  they  can  no  longer  trade  with  either 
belligerent  without  submitting  to  visit  and  search ;  they  may  not 
trade  in  contraband  of  war  without  risk  of  seizure  and  capture, 
and  they  are  excluded  from  blockaded  ports.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  is  paralyzed;  the  markets  of  the  world  are  thrown 
into  confusion,  because  two  or  more  nations  have  closed  their 
ears  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  have  resorted  to  arms.  The 
innocent  are  made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty,  although  in  a  less 
degree. 

B-       INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE. 

If,  however,  we  consider  how  dependent  each  nation  is  upon 
the  products,  the  industry  and  commerce  of  other  nations, 
how  imable  it  is  to  support  itself  without  an  exchange  of  its 
own  products,  we  see  at  once  that  the  consequences  of  war 
are  not  and  cannot  be  confined  to  the  belligerents,  but  that  the 
neutral  merchant,  shipper  and  manufacturer  are  affected  by 
the  contest.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  subjecta 
and  citizens  of  the  belligerents  from  productive  employment, 
nor  do  I  lay  stress  upon  the  economic  distress  caused  by  the 
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war  and  the  taxes  extended  over  a  period  of  years  which  are 
its  inevitable  consequence.  I  look  merely  at  the  hardship  to 
the  neutrals,  and  ask  myself  whether  the  interest  and  advai>- 
tage  of  peace  to  neutrals  and  the  loss  and  injury  caused  by 
war  will  not  lead  them,  influenced  by  enlightened  selfishness, 
if  not  by  higher  motives,  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
for  the  settlement  of  international  conflicts  by  peaceable 
means. 

As  the  language  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  is  perhaps  more 
convincing  than  that  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  philosopher 
in  his  study,  I  quote  the  measured  statement  of  General  Wash- 
ington, who,  after  securing  the  independence  of  his  country  on 
the  battlefield,  preserved  that  independence  as  our  first 
President  by  an  enlightened  policy  of  peace  and  goodwill  to 
nations.     In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  written  in  1786,  he  sftid: 

Although  I  pretend  to  no  peculiar  information  respecting 
commercial  affairs,  nor  any  foresight  into  the  scenes  of  futurity, 
yet,  as  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  philanthropist  br 
character,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  as  a  citiecn  of 
the  great  republic  of  humanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  turning 
my  attention  sometimes  to  this  subject.  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean,  I  cannot  avoid  reflecting  with  pleasure  on  the  prob- 
able influence,  that  commerce  may  hereafter  have  on  huiruui 
manners  and  society  in  general.  On  these  occasions  I  confltdcs' 
how  mankind  may  be  connected  like  one  great  family  in  frater- 
nal ties.  I  indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  tb&t 
as  the  world  is  evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  hai 
been,  its  melioration  must  still  be  progressive;  that  nations  are 
becoming  more  humanized  in  their  poUcy,  that  the  subjects  of 
ambition  and  causes  for  hostility  are  daily  diminishing  nnd 
in  fine  that  the  period  is  not  very  remote,  when  the  benefita 
of  a  hberal  and  free  commerce  will  pretty  generally  suooeed  xo 
the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war.' 


Lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  isolated  expreoooD 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman  whom  we  revere  as  the  faiber  of 
his  country,  I  quote  the  following  passages  from  his  writinf^s- 

In  a  previous  letter,  dated  July  25,  1885,  to  David  Hum- 


I 
I 
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phreys,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  sent  abroad  to  negotiate 

treaties  of  commerce,  he  wrote: 

My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  [war]  banished 
from  the  earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world 
employed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements,  than  in 
preparing  implements  and  exercising  them  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind.  Rather  than  quarrel  about  territory,  let  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  oppressed  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  want  land, 
resort  to  the  fertile  plains  of  our  western  country,  the  second 
lend  of  promise^  and  there  dwell  in  peace  fulfilling  the  first  and 
great  commandment/ 

In  October  7,  of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 

de  la  Rouerie,  an  oflicer  just  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 

French  army  corps,  he  said: 

I  never  expect  to  draw  my  sword  again.  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it My 

first  wish  is  (although  it  is  against  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  would  clip  the  wings  of  some  of  your  young  soldiers^  who  are 
soaring  after  glory)  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band  of  brothers  striving  who  should 
contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  "^ 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Laiayette,  dated  January  10,  1788,  he 

wrote: 

To  know  the  affinity  of  tongues  seems  to  be  one  step  to- 
wards promoting  the  affinity  of  nations.  Would  to  God,  the 
harmony  of  nations  were  an  object  that  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts 
of  sovereigns;  and  that  the  incentives  to  peace^  of  which  com- 
merce and  facility  of  understanding  each  other  are  not  the  most 
inconsiderable,  might  be  daily  increased!' 

»  Ford's  Writings  of  George  Waahington,  Vol.  X,  p.  473. 
In  &  letter  of  June,  1788,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette  as  follows: 
"Hiere  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  bloody  work  cut  out  for  this  summer 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  If  war,  want,  and  plague  are  to  desolate  those 
huge  armies  that  are  assembledi  who,  that  has  the  feelings  of  a  inani  can 
refrain  from  shedding  a  tear  over  the  miserable  victims  of  regal  ambition? 
It  ia  really  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  not  be  room  enough  in 
the  world  for  men  to  live  without  cutting  one  another's  throats/' — Sparks' 
Writinga  of  George  Washington,  Vol.  IX,  p.  380. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  pacifist,  and  were  its  authenticity  not  beyond 
question,  it  might  well  be  attributed  to  Franklin,  who  looked  forward  to 
"  the  discovery  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle 
their  disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's  throats." — Letter  to 
Richard  Price,  February  6,  1780. 

*  Sparks'  Writings  of  Geoige  Washington  ,VoI.  IX,  pp.  138-139. 
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And,  finally,  lest  these  quotations  become  b^  ry 

number  and  weight  opprcasive,  I  quote  from  a  i ^led 

April  25,  1788,  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  hul  juit 
taken  t-o  himself  a  wife: 

While  you  have  been  makmg  love,  under  the  banner  of  H)in«, 
the  great  Personages  in  the  North,  have  been  making  war,  undK 
the  inspiration,  or  rather  under  the  infatuation  of  M&rsu  Sow, 
for  my  part,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  have  had  much  theb«» 
and  wisest  of  the  bargain.  For  certainly  it  is  more  GonsooaiU 
to  all  the  principles  of  reason  and  religion  (natural  and  rvvMM 
to  replenish  the  earth  with  inhabitants  rather  than  to  depopo- 
late  it  by  killing  those  abeady  in  existence,  besides,  it  i*  t" 
for  the  age  of  knight-errantry  and  mad-heroism  to  be  at  an  end 
Your  young  military  men,  who  want  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
laurels,  don't  care  (I  suppose)  how  many  seeds  of  war  areaown 
but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  b  devoutly  to  be  wished,  thit 
the  manly  employment  of  agriculture,  and  the  humftniriny 
benefits  of  commerce,  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  tla 
rage  of  conquest;  and  the  swords  might  be  turned  into  plougb- 
sharcs,  the  spears  into  pruninghooks,  and,  as  the  Scripture  fix 
presses  it,  "the  nations  learn  war  no  more/'* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  international  oon> 
merce  is  a  factor  that  raake^  strongly  for  peace,  and  that  its 
triumph,  however  long  delayed,  will  be  as  complete  and  beo^ 
ficial  as  the  triumph  of  neutral  rights  in  the  long  contest  with 
belligerent  privileges. 

C.      GOOD    UNDERSTANDING   BASED    UPON   KNOWI^GDOC  ANV 

If  we  examine  the  relations  of  everyday  life,  we  find  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  our  diilerences  with  neighbors  re^Ji 
from  a  partial  and  therefore  imperfect  understanding  of  iLcir 
motives  and  purposes,  and  that  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  be,  by  explaining  the  difference  wd 
removing  the  diflBculty,  restores  confidence,  without  which 
pettee  and  content  are  im{^>ossible.  If  we  consider  conUryyft- 
titB  between  nations  we  find,  however  unreasonable  Ihcy  niy 
aeexn  at  first  sight  to  be,  that  they  are,  neveitheleas,  ssBoep- 

*  Ford'i  WritiacB  of  George  Wubiogton.  Vol.  XI.  pp.  2ft7-34A. 
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tible  of  explanation  and  settlement,  if  only  we  study  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  controversy  and,  by  a  frank  exchange  of 
views  with  those  entrusted  with  foreign  relatione,  we  eliminate 
the  passion  and  prejudice  by  which  they  arc  beclouded,  and 
eeek  a  settlement  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  fair-dealing 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  and  a  respect  for  the  views  of  our 
antagonist.  Should  we  not  adopt  the  method  of  Isaiah 
"Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together"  (Isaiah,  i:  18),  and  in 
so  doing  let  us  not  reason  with  improfitable  talk  nor  with 
speeches  wherewith  we  can  do  no  good  (Job,  xv :  3) ;  for  we 
may  be  assured  that  if  we  are  willing  and  obedient  we  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land,  but  if  we  refuse  and  rebel  we  shall 
be  devoured  with  the  Bword  (Isaiah,  i:  19,  20). 

If  we  leave  the  language  of  scripture  and  seek  modern  author- 
ity, we  find  that  our  honored  Secretary  of  State  has  impressively 
told  us 

that  there  are  no  international  controversies  so  serious  that 
they  cannot  be  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire 
peaceable  settlement,  while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so 
trifling  that  they  cannot  be  made  the  occasion  of  war  if  either 
party  really  desires  war.  The  matters  in  dispute  between 
nations  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  every- 
thing. ' 

In  order  to  reach  this  understanding  so  essential  to  the 
settlement  of  international  as  well  as  private  controversies, 
it  is  indispensable  that  nations  and  their  peoples  be  brought 
closer  together.  The  Greeks  termed  the  foreigner  a  barbarian, 
and  the  word  "barbarian,"  applied  indiscriminately  to  for- 
eigners, was  a  badge  of  contempt;  but  had  the  foreigner  come 
into  close  and  peaceable  relations  with  them,  and  had  not 
their  relations  been  largely  those  of  war,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  open-minded  Greek  would  not  have  recognized  the  many 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  the  foreigner  and  been  able 
to  meet  him  with  the  sympathy  begotten  of  a  good  understand- 
ing. 

*  Address  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  on  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Hay  11,  1908; 
Amencan  Journal  of  IntemAtional  Law,  Vol.  II  (1908),  p.  624. 
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If  wc  shut  ourselves  out  from  our  neighbors,  we  can  ndthK] 
expect  to  know  them  nor  that  they  should  know  us,  and  if  i 
nation  lives  in  isolation,  pursuing  its  ideal  without  inlercou 
with  the  outer  world,  can  we  reasonably  expect  either  i 
our  motives  be  underatood,  or  that  the  foreigner  extend  to  \ 
the  confidence  without  which  international  intercourae  ii 
impossible?  Should  a  man  desire  friends  he  must  show  hiffl- 
self  friendly,  and  if  we  desire  to  cultivate  friendship  within  xk 
family  of  nations,  we  must  show  that  our  aims  and  pujf<af 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  progress  and  developmem 
foreign  nations,  and  that  we  extend  to  them  the  fricn 
which  we  expect  from  them  in  return.  We  mainlain  thati 
have  no  desire  for  foreign  conquest;  that  the  American  idu 
is  individual  liberty  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  If  we< 
our  professions  of  friendship  and  our  desire  for  intemat 
peace  to  be  believed  and  acted  upon,  we  must  show,  not  i 
by  words  alone  but  by  deeds,  which  speak  louder  than  ' 
that  we  live  up  to  our  professions  and  seek  to  extend  th 
blesdngs  to  foreign  countries.  To  quote  again  from  Wa 
ton,  while  he  was  still  known  as  the  General  and  not  the  1 
dent  and  statesman  of  the  young  republic: 

In  whatever  manner  the  nations  of  Europe  shall  endet 
keep  up  their  prowess  in  war,  and  their  balance  of  po 
peace,  it  will  be  obviously  our  policy  to  cultivate  tranquilitvl 
home  and  broad;  and  to  extend  our  agriculture  and  commen 
as  far  as  possible.* 

We  cannot  hope  adequately  to  appreciate  foreign 
if  we  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  and,  confident  of  our  su^icrio 
ity,  look  down  upon  them  as  inferiors.     Neither  can  we  unde 
stand  them  and  rightly  gauge  their  motives  and  pnicticfs 
unless  we  study  their  history,  for  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  state tial 
a  nation  is  the  product  of  its  past;  nor  can  we  form  a  prop 
conception  of  the  place  they  claim  and  actually  do  occup 
in  the  world's  affairs  unless  we  familiarize  ourselves  with  thd 
ideals  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  philosophy,  which,  after  i 

*■  Letter  to  Thomas  JefTereon.  elated  August  31,  178^  Ford'«  Wri 
of  George  Washington.  Vol  XI,  p.  320. 


are  the  truest  measure  of  a  people's  greatness.  If  we  would 
rightly  estimate  their  foreign  policy,  we  should  study  their 
domestic  institutions,  for  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  foreign  policy  is  often  determined  by  national  limita- 
tions, the  form  and  forms  of  government  through  which  diplo- 
macy must  needs  speak.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  obtain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  by  travel  and 
residence;  but  a  master^'  of  foreign  languages  in  which  the 
thought  of  a  nation  expresses  itself  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  the  people,  unobecured  by  the  inaccuracies 
and  infelicities  of  translation  by  which  the  essence  is  so  often 
beclouded  or  lost. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  we  have  familiarized 
ourselves  with  the  history  of  a  nation  and  understand  the  forces 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  if  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  reigning  sovereigns,  the  in- 
trigues of  court  life,  and  the  details  of  a  campaign  or  a  battle- 
field. The  greatness  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  peaceful  develop- 
ment. Military  glory  is  evanescent  and  often  vanishes  with- 
out a  trace  either  of  itself  or  of  the  country.  Sparta  is  dead 
beyond  power  of  reconstruction;  Athens,  the  home  of  industry 
and  commerce,  the  favorite  seat  of  literature  and  art,  lives 
in  the  world's  history.  It  triumphed  with  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  not  of  war,  for  war  caused  its  decline,  not  its  greatness, 
England  is  the  land  of  Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  MUton, 
the  mother  of  constitutional  government,  the  center  of  indus- 
trial development.  Germany  is  not  wholly  an  armed  camp. 
Itfl  claim  to  greatness  rests  upon  a  Luther,  a  Beethoven,  a 
Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Kant.  We  must  insist,  therefore,  that 
history  be  studied  not  merely  aa  a  chronicle  of  battles,  but  as  a 
record  of  the  industrial  and  social,  intellectual  and  constitu- 
tional development.  Then  will  the  triumphs  of  peace  be 
seen  to  be  permanent,  the  triumphs  of  war  to  be  passing, 
although  its  evils  remain  to  perplex  and  torment  future 
generations.  A  knowledge  of  history  thus  conceived,  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  literature^  art,  and  philosophy  of  foreign 
,  countries,  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages,  which  are  as 
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a  key  to  the  national  treasure,  personal  intercourse,  foreign 
travel  and  residence  in  foreign  countries  are  assuredly  factors 
that  make  for  peace,  because  they  result  in  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  those  who  are  to  us  as  neighbors. 


D.      PEACE      SOCIETIES,      INTERNATIONAL     CONGRESSES, 
CONFERENCES,    ASSOCIATIONS,    UNIONS 

It  has  been  shown  that  international  arbitration  is  the  gift 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  that  it  dates  in  modem  fonn  from 
Jay's  Treaty  of  1794.'  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the 
great  movement  in  favor  of  f)eace  between  nations,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  day,  originated  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  first  peace  society  was  founded  in  New  York  by 
David  Low  Dodge  and  a  band  of  devoted  followers  who,  at 
the  very  close  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  organized  the  New  York  Peace  Society  in 
August,  1815.  This  was  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  organized  on  December  26,  1815,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  Noah  Worcester,  whose  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  movement.  The 
American  Peace  Society,  which  still  exists,  was  organized  in 
New  York  on  May  8,  1828,  on  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd, 
who,  by  his  many  labors,  to  quote  the  language  of  Charies 
Sumner,  "  enrolled  himself  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind/' 
The  movement  spread  to  England  where,  imder  the  leaderehip 
of  the  Quaker  philanthropist,  William  Allen,  the  English  Pewe 
Society,  the  first  in  Europe,  was  formed  on  June  14,  1816. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  these 
pioneer  societies.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  i; 
not  to  say  humble  beginnings,  the  infiuence  of  these  pii 
and  God-fearing  men  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  remotest  pcn^ 
tions  of  the  globe.  They  were  indeed  the  light  of  the  world 
and,  like  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  could  not  be  hid.  (Matt,  v, 
14.)  The  parent  societies  and  their  branches  have  not  been 
content  to  denounce  war  or  to  show  its  manifold  and  self- 
evident  evils ;  they  have  proposed  in  season  and  out  Qf  aeaaoo 
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a  resort  to  peaceful  means  of  settlement,  whether  it  be  the 
extension  of  good  offices  and  mediation,  whether  it  be  arbitra- 
tion clauses  in  general  treaties,  or  the  meeting  of  Congresses 
for  the  eodifieation  of  international  law,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  courts  for  its  administration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  their  informal  congresses,  largely  due  to  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Henry  Richard,  friends  and  apostles  of  peace,  in  which 
they  championed  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  insisted  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Nations,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  immediate  ornatural  precursors  of  The  Hague  Conferences ; 
but  it  is  due  to  them  to  state  that  their  congresse-s,  composed 
of  representatives  of  many  nations,  the  discussion  of  their 
plans  and  projects  within  the  conferences  and  in  the  press, 
familiarized  the  nations  with  their  views  and  created  a  strong 
and  insistent  public  opinion  for  their  realization.  We  cannot 
measure  their  influence  by  mere  positive  results,  any  more 
than  we  can  properly  judge  the  possibilities  of  The  Hague 
Conferences  by  the  results  actually  accomplished.  By  bring- 
ing nations  closer  together,  by  exchanging  views  upon  these 
great  and  fundamental  subjects,  by  personal  intercourse  with 
representatives  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  activity  in  the 
press,  they  rendered  a  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  which 
should  not,  which  cannot,  be  overlooked.  The  pacifist  today 
is  not  synonymous  with  the  Utopian  or  the  dreamer;  he  does 
not  find  himself  standing  alone  and  discredited  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  but  in  the  center  of  a  goodly  company 
compoeed  of  men  of  affairs  in  high  places,  with  men  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  with  merchants  who  shun  war  as  inim- 
ical to  commerce  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  friends  of  mankind  irrespective  of  locality  and  irre- 
spective of  speech. 

But  the  peace  societies  and  the  professed  pacifists  have  not 
been  the  only  means  of  bringing  nations  and  their  representa- 
tives together,  albeit  in  an  informal  manner.  The  meeting  of 
every  international  association  and  learned  society,  whether  it 
be  in  connection  with  an  exposition  or  a  world's  fair,  whether 
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compoeed  of  domestic  and  foreign  students  of  ^  ' 
lions,  or  of  si>ecialists  in  social  science;  or,  agai.. 
be  a  congress  of  physicians,  such  as  the  International  Tub 
culoEis  CoDgreBS,  assembled  to  study  great  problems  and  by  tn 
interchange  of  \'iews  to  reach  conclusions  of  value;  or  whether 
it  be  an  assembly  of  people  interested  in  alleviating  the  need- 
less sufTering  and  death  on  the  battlefield,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  Conference  of  1864,  or  an  informal  meeting  of  the  me 
bers  of  the  various  parliaments  of  the  world,  such  a£ 
Interparliamentary  Union  organized  by  two  professional  | 
fists,  the  late  Randal  Cremer  and  the  venerable  Fr6d6ric  PasBy, 
or  finally,  whether  it  be  a  meeting  for  any  scientific  pufpoec 
in  which  representatives  of  foreign  countries  are  present, 
advances  the  cause  of  peace  by  bringing  leaders  of  thought, 
science  and  public  opinion  together,  and  promotes,  indeed 
creates,  good  understanding  between  nations. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  these  meetmgs  that  we  »ttach_ 
little  importance  to  them;  yet  they  are  international  events ( 
no  mean  importance.    The  Crystal  Palace  of  1852,  the  Ceni 
nial  Exhibition  of  1876,  the  Universal  Expositions  at  Paris  J 
1878  and  1889,  the  Chicago  Worid's  Fair  of  1893,  the  Pw- 
American  Exposition  of  1901,  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  of 
1904  to  celebrate  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  the  vast  stirtcb 
of  territory  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Jame- 
town  Exposition  of  1907,  brought  the  nations  together,  aod 
in  80  doing  made  for  peace. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Institute  of  Intenift- 
tional  Law,  founded  at  Ghent  in  1873,  composed  of  leading 
representatives  of  international  law  in  the  various  nation 
recognizing  and  applying  international  law  in  their  fonygn 
relations,  for  the  scientific  study  of  international  law  and  ikt 
regular  and  scientific  development  of  its  principles.  1b« 
Institute  owed  its  origin  to  a  letter  written  by  M.  Rofin- 
Jaequemynsin  1873  and  sent  to  some  twenty  jurists,  propoaof 

a  private  meeting  of  a  limited  group  of  r^^"  .u-.  i. 
the  science  of  international  law  by  their  wi  rh« 

and  belonging  as  much  as  possible  to  difiereni  couutriai.1 


I 


I 

I 


I 
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Hitherto,  said  M.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  the  movement  toward 
the  regularization  of  international  relations  has  manifest-ed 
itself  in  two  ways: 

(a)  By  diplomatic  action,  that  is  to  say^  by  the  proceedings, 
the  correspondence,  the  conventions,  or  the  congresses  of  repre- 
sentatives officially  accredited  by  certain  nations, 

(6)  By  individual  scientific  action,  that  is  to  say,  by  writings 
having  for  their  object  to  express^  in  a  precise,  methodical ^  and 
reasoned  form,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  rules  which  their  author 
considers  as  those  which  are  followed^  or  which  ought  to  be 
followed,  in  international  relations. 

Diplomatic  action  originally  intervened  only  after  the  termi- 
nation of  wars,  in  order  to  discuss  and  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  At  present  it  tends,  with  a  goodwill  not  always 
sterile,  to  meet  requirements  of  a  higher  order.  Thus  we  have 
seen  it  already  more  than  once  endeavor 

1.  To  trace  certain  general  rules  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity  and  justice,  and  going  beyond  the  political  necea- 
sitiea  of  the  moment. 

2.  To  admit  into  the  domain  of  positive  international  law 
an  increasing  number  of  relations  which  till  then  were  held  to 
belong  to  national  law. 

3.  To  accomplish  the  arrangement  of  international  differ- 
ences by  pacific  arbitration. 

Individual  scientific  action,  in  a  manner  equally  progressive, 
has  more  and  more  recognized  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  it 
to  give  a  reasoned  direction  to  public  opinion  by  formulating 
rules  which,  as  far  as  possible,  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
certitude  and  practical  efficacy.  Already  some  jurisconsults 
have  adopted  for  their  writings  the  form  of  veritable  codes.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  for  the  science  of  international  law  we 
have  arrived  at  an  epoch  corresponding  to  that  of  the  appearance 
of  the  history  of  the  national  law  of  several  peoples  of  those 
collections  (recueils)  due  to  private  sources,  and  which  have 
served  as  a  transition  between  simple  customary  tradition  and 
homologous  customs  or  written  law.  But  these  progressive 
aspirations  of  the  two  grand  factors  of  international  law  come  in 
practice  in  collision  with  the  gravest  obstacles.  Diplomacy  is 
impeded  by  conflicts  at  least  apparent  between  the  political 
interests  of  the  particular  peoples  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
law,  and  the  collective  interest  of  international  society;  individ- 
ual scientific  action  is  rendered  impotent  by  the  fact  that 
isolated  speculations  or  works,  however  great  may  be  the  merit 
of  the  reputation  of  the  man  whose  name  is  attached  to  them, 
do  not  carry  sufficient  weight  to  dominate  passions  and  triumph 
over  prejudices 

Ib  there  nothing  then  to  be  done?  The  object,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  I  have  in  view,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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eminent  persons  to  whom  this  writing  is  comimw  i 
necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  opportunities  .1  ci.  ugi 
and  life,  alongside  of  diplomatic  action  and  individual  so 
action,  to  a  new  and  third  factor  of  interaationa!  law: 
lective  scientific  action.* 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  lived  up  to  the  ho 
^  and  ambition  of  its  founders,  and  there  is  scarcely  &  do| 
trine  of  international  law  which  has  not  received  cxj 
tion  by  its  members  and  has  not  been  improved  and  develop 
Its  conclusions  merely  voice  the  views  of  its  individual  me^ 
bers  and  possess  no  legislative  or  binding  force,  but 
weight  of  its  reasoning  and  the  soundness  of  \\&  ji 
have  caused  the  Institute  to  be  cited  with  respect  by  writert 
of  authority,  by  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,^  and  to  win  genml 
approval  and  acceptance. 

I     The  International  Law  Association  was  founded  in  18 
as  an  organization  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  1«» 
of  Nations.     It  admits  to  memberehip  all  who  take  an  ml«r- 
est  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  although  the  \ 
bership  is  largely  English,  its  annual  meetings  are  heU  i 
various  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    The  Inter 
Law  Association  is  broader  in  its  foundation  than  the  Institute* 
Its  membership  is  open  to  others  than  specialists,  and 
work  though  less  scientific  is  nevertheless  important 
meetings  bring  together  students  and  scholare  from 
countries,  and  it  thus  exercises  no  inconsiderable  influent*  j 
molding  international  opinion.    Every  society  of  intc 
tional  law,  whether  it  be  national  in  origin  and  influence,  i 
every  journal  of  international  law,  whatever  the  language  i 
which  it  is  published,  is  a  factor  that  makes  for  peace. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  entmierate  the  many  coofenapes 
called  by  Governments  which  liave  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
international  unions  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lav  of 


*  I>orimer*s  Studies  Nation&l  and  IntematiooAl.  pp.  7^-81. 

'  Fo^  one  of  many  instances  in  our  diplomatic  corrc^MMulcMir.  M  ^ 
i«Ury  Olney*!!  instniction  in  the  Hollander  Caat,  MooivW  latMttUbMi^ 
Law  Digest.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  102,  ec  aeq. 
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international  administration,  which  fall  naturally,  according 
to  Professor  Reinsch's  classification,  into  seven  groups:  L 
Unions  desding  T.vith  the  subject  of  communication,  such  as  the 
Telegraphic  Union;'  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  composed  of 
55  States  and  colonies,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  model 
union ;^  the  International  Union  of  Railway  Freight  Trans- 
portation ;*  the  Conferences  CJonceming  Navigation  ;*  II. 
Unions  to  Serve  Economic  Interests,  such  as  the  Metric 
Union;*  the  Union  for  Industrial,  Literary  and  Artistic  prop- 
erty;* the  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs;' 
the  various  Conferences  for  the  International  Protection  of 
Labor;'  and  the  Conferences  Concerning  the  Sugar  Industry/ 
Agriculture,"  and  Insurance."  III.  Sanitation  and  Prison 
Reform,  including  the  International  Prison  Congress,"  Inter- 
national Sanitation,"  and  the  Geneva  Convention  so  frequently 
mentioned."  IV,  Police  Powers,  under  which  heading  fall 
the  Questions  of  the  Regulation  of  Fisheries,"  the  Protection 
of  Submarine  Cables,"  the  African  Trade  and  Liquor  TraflBc," 
the  Repression  of  the  \\Tiite  Slave  Trade."*  V.  Scientific 
Purposes,  embracing,  in  addition  to  commissions  and  bureaus 
previously  mentioned,  the  International  Geodetic  Associa- 
tion.**  VI.  International  Commissions  and  Unions  for 
Special  and  Local  Purposes,  such  as  the  Conmiissions  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Rliine  and  Danube,  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1885  which  instituted  the  Commission 
for  the  Congo."*    VII.    The  American  International  Unions, 

'  For  details  of  this  important  intematioaal  admioiatrative  uoioa,  see 
Reinach's  International  Uaions  aad  Lbeir  AdniiiiistriiUafl  of  latcmational 
Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  582-585 

'  lb.,  pp.  586-689.  "  lb.,  pp.  609-610. 

•  lb.,  pp.  589-593.  "  lb.,  pp.  610-612. 

•  lb.,  593-594.  **  lb.,  pp.  612-613. 
*Ib..  p.  695.  "lb.,  p.  613. 
•lb.,  pp.  595-597.  i"  lb.,  pp.  613-14. 

,  pp.  597-598.  "  Ib„  pp.  614-615. 

pp.  598-602.  "  lb.,  pp.  615-616. 

.  pp.  602-604.  »  lb.,  pp.  616-618. 

.  pp.  604-608.  »Ib.,  pp.  618-621. 

pp.  608-609. 
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culminating  in  the  International  Union  of  American  RepubfiST 
whose  executive  organ  is  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Rq>uh- 
lies  located  at  Washington.' 

In  concluding  his  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Unions  and  their  Administration,  Professor  Reinsch 
undeistates  rather  than  overstates  the  truth  when  he  sa)-s 
that  "we  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
importance  which  these  relations  have  gained  in  raodera 
international  life."  They  are  drawing  the  world  clear 
together;  for  the  independence  of  nations  they  are  sab- 
stituting  the  principle  of  interdependence  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of  that  good  under- 
standing which  is  indispensable  to  a  permanent  peace.'  The 
Conferences  at  The  Hague  are  a  continuation :  a  culminatioD 
rather  than  a  departure. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  independence  of  nations  « 
giving  way,  slowly  and  unconsciously  it  may  be,  to  the  inttf- 
dcpendence  of  nations ;  that  international  commerce  flourishes 
in  peace,  is  checked  by  war  and  is,  therefore,  a  factor  thit 
makes  for  peace ;  that  the  various  peace  societies,  intcmatioia! 
congresses  due  to  private  initiative^  scientific  meetings  and 
associations,  and  the  various  conferences  convoked  by  Govera- 
ments  for  a  nonpolitical  purpose  advance  the  cause  of  pe»c« 
by  drawing  the  nations  closer  together  for  a  common  purpose. 
They  are  factors  that  make  for  peace ;  they  show  its  advantage. 
indeed  its  necessity;  they  have  created  in  various  ways  andio 
various  degrees  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace,  and  they 
furnish  arguments  and  authority  to  the  statesmen  who  seek  W 

*  Heinsch's  loteraation&l  Unions  and  their  Administratioa  of  Inli^ 
n&tional  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  621-622;  Reinsch'a  InternationAl  Afimio^ 
tralive  Law  and  National  Soveieignty,  ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp,  1-15  (19®) 

'  See,  also,  the  admirable  article,  by  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  eo 
The  International  Conferenoce  and  Congresses  of  the  Last  Century  ** 
Forces  Working  Toward  Uie  Solidarity  of  the  World,  American  Jouznil^ 
International  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  566-578.  And  aee,  MpodaUy^  ^ 
Appendix  to  Judge  Baldwin's  Article,  ibid.,  pp.  80^-829,  for  *  chfOOologM 
and  analytical  list  of  the  various  nonpolitical  eonfereneea  of  the  niocMtftl^ 
century. 


create  institutions  by  which  peace  may  be  maintained,  inter- 
national controversies  settled,  and  war  rendered  less  frequent. 

E.  MPORTANCB  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  OR  REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENTS 


I 


In  his  essay  on  Perpetual  Peace,  published  in  1795,  the 
philosopher  Kant,  proposed  as  the  very  first  article  of  the 
treaty  by  which  permanent  peace  is  to  be  secured  that  the 
civil  constitution  of  every  State  shall  be  republican.  An 
examination  of  the  context  shows  that  the  philosopher  did 
not  use  republican  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  synony- 
mous with  constitutional  and  representative  government  in 
which  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  State  possesses  limited 
power,  in  which  the  many  control  the  few  and  determine  the 
policy  and  measures  whose  consequences  they  must  necessarily 
bear.  "Republicanism,"  he  say^,  ''is  that  form  of  govem- 
xnent  in  which  the  executive  power  is  separated  from  the 
legislative.*^  Writing  in  the  throes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  sword  was  the  measure  if  not  the  origin  of  right, 
the  little  man  of  Konlgsberg  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
from  nations  and  States  in  which  an  autocrat  determined  the 
fate  of  the  country,  and  in  which  popular,  that  is  to  say  repre- 
sentative, government,  controlled  by  public  opinion,  did  not 
exist. 

After  showing  that  a  republican,  that  is,  representative, 
form  of  government  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  with  the  dependence  of  all  as  subjects  upon  a 
common  legislature,  and  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  Kant  says  that  "the  republican  constitu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  springs  out  of  the  pure  con- 
cept of  right,"  gives  promise  of  realizing  the  desired  end,  namely, 
perpetual  peace.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says,  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Where  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  required  to 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not,  as  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  where  the    republican    constitution  is  in  force. 
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nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  they  shtiuid  hesitate  n)\ich 
before  entering  on  so  perilous  a  game.     If  they  do  so.  ilioy  inaal 
take  upon  themselves  all  the  burdens  of  war.  that  is,  the  ^blj&i. 
the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  their  own  thi^tc- 
fiions,  the  reparation  of  the  destruction  which  it  cau?» 
greatest  of  all,  the  burden  of  the  debts  incurred,  an 
burden  because  of  the  continual  prospect  of  new  wars  i^ 
which  therefore  embitters  peace  itself.     On  the  contnir 
State  where  the  government  is  not  republican  and  the 
not  a  voting  citizen,  war  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  vnnu.o 
enter  upon,  because  the  ruler  is  not  a  fellow  citizen  of  th**Sui* 
but  its  owner.     War  does  not  therefore  interfere  tir 
his  table  enjoyments,   his  himting,  his  pleasure 
court  feasts,  and  the  like.     He  decides  lightly  to  et  ;. 

as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  pleasure  party,  and  as  to  its  p.  , is 

without  concern  leaves  the  justification  of  it  to  the  diploni&Ue 
corps  who  are  always  ready  to  find  him  excuses.* 

It  may  be  that  Kant  was  over-sanguine  of  the  peacahl^ 
nessof  constitutional  governments,  but  it  is  a  fact  thatfiR 
and  representative  governments  prefer  peace  to  war  and  ihft 
settlement  of  international  controversies  by  arbitTatiKXi 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  arbitrated  moit 
cases  than  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  but  the 
sober  truth  to  say  that  modem  arbitration  is  the  ^t  of  (hi 
Anglo-Saxon.  Kant  was  therefore  right  in  the  mam,  beciwv 
the  power  that  controls  the  purse  controls  the  sword,  and  in  i 
constitutional  and  representative  form  of  government  thi 
head,  whether  he  be  called  king  or  president,  is  the  servant  of 
the  people.  An  enlightened  and  educated  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  peace  has  sprung  up  in  every  constitutional  naUofl. 
and  Kant  is  correct  in  regarding  republican,  that  is,  represent- 
ative government,  which  permits  the  fomaatiou  of  a  public: 
opinion,  whose  voice  it  hears  and  obeys,  as  a  /actor  tb*»f  nwVw 
for  peace. 


F.      GROWING   SENSE   OF   USELESSNESS   OP   WAR 

A  factor  making  for  peace  which  cannot  bo  overl^iVM!  aad 
which  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideTation  is  i  -  < 

'  Kant's  Perpetu&l  Peac«,  Dr.  T^iieblood's  traaalatiaa,  pubtdM  tf 
the  Americiui  Peace  Society,  pp.  11-12. 
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sense  of  the  uselessness  of  war,  which  not  only  fails  to  decide 
the  right  or  wTong  involved  in  a  controversy,  disarranges 
neutral  trade  and  commerce  and  crushes  the  belligerents 
under  a  burden  of  economic  loss  and  taxation,  but  also  weakens 
a  nation  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  elements  which  are  fittest  to 
sunuve  and  upon  which  the  type  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
individual  depends.  The  Laws  of  Nature  do  not  apply  solely 
to  the  inferior  animals.  Variation,  heredity,  segregation  and 
selection  detemiine  the  human  being  just  as  surely  as  they 
determine  the  quality,  the  character,  in  a  word,  the  breed  of 
the  animal.  We  do  not  improve  the  stock  from  the  feeble, 
the  broken,  the  dull  of  wit,  the  coarse  of  limb,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Jordan/  and  we  cannot  develop  a  race  of  men, 
equal  to  the  demands  of  civilization  and  capable  of  advancing 
it,  from  the  scullion,  the  outcast,  the  weakling,  the  coward 
and  the  slave. 

A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  an  economic  loss.  The 
nation  in  arms  and  in  action  sacrifices  the  Hower  of  the  nation, 
the  very  bud  and  blossom  of  mankind.  Modem  science  han 
shown  this  l^eyond  pcradventure,  and  the  first  enunciation  of 
this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  which  must  ^ve  us  pause 
if  we  will  save  cl\alization  from  the  battlefield,  is  due  to  the 
sagacious  Dr.  Franklin,  who  saw  through  the  forms  of  things 
and  laid  bare  the  substance.^ 

Of  an  interview  of  October  2,  1783,  between  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Baynea,  Romilly's  friend,  Mr.  Baynes  gives  the 
foUowing  account  in  his  diary : 

Insensibly  we  began  to  converse  on  standing  armies,  and  he 
Beeming  to  express  an  opinion  that  this  system  might  some  time 
or  other  be  abolished,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  in  what 


'  David  Starr  Jordan's  Human  Harvest:  A  Study  of  the  Decay  of 
Bacca  through  the  Survival  of  the  Unfit,  1^7,  puhliahedby  the  American 
'  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  (p.  25). 

'  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  not  only  a  good  judge  of  men,  but  in  his  long 
career  met  the  celebrities  of  hid  generation.  In  hid  autobiography  he  thus 
q>eaks  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  interview  which  Dr. 
Franklin  gave  to  Romilly  and  Baynes  in  17S3:  "Dr.  Franklin  was  indul- 
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manner  he  thought  it  could  be  abolished ;  that  at  present  %  i 
pact  among  the  Powers  of  Europe  seemed  the  only  way,  foroM 
or  two  Powers  singlj^  and  without  the  rest  would  never  do  it, 
and  that  even  a  compact  did  not  seem  likely  to  toikr  pbioe. 
because  a  standing  army  seemed  necessary  to  support  an  abso- 
lute government,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Europe, 
is  very  true,"  said  he;  '*  I  admit  that  if  one  Power  singly  w?re| 
reduce  their  standing  army,  it  would  be  instantly  ovemin  i" 
other  nations;  but  yet  1  think  that  there  is  one  effect  of  a  j 
ing  army  which  must  in  time  be  felt  in  such  a  manner 
bring  about  the  total  abolition  of  the  system."  On  myaskiiig 
what  the  effect  was  to  which  he  alluded,  he  said  he  thought  they 
diminished  not  only  the  population*  but  even  the  breed  and  the 
size  of  the  human  species.  "For,"  said  he,  '*the  army  in  Hii? 
and  every  other  country  is  in  fact  the  flower  of  the  nation— ail 
the  most  vigorous,  stout,  and  well-made  men  in  a  kingdom  %n 
to  be  found  in  the  army.     These  men  in  general  never  marry."* 

In  the  course  of  the  same   interview   Mr.   Baraes 
tioned  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  omission  in  the  Co( 
stitution  of  America,  namely,  the  want  of  any  sufficient  i 
force.     Dr.  Franklin,  according  to  Baynes,  seemed  to  think 
the  objection  of  no  great  weight. 


"For,"  said  he,  "America  is  not,  like  any  European 
surrounded  by  others,  every  one  of  which  keeps  an  mmen 
standing  army;  therefore  she  is  not  liable  to  attacks  from  her 
neighbors — at  least,  if  attacked  she  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  aggressor,  and  if  attacked  by  any  distant  power  she  will 
always  have  time  to  form  an  array.  Could  she  possibly  b«  m  * 
worse  situation  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  could  i 
have  had  better  success?" 


gent  enou^  to  converse  a  good  deal  with  us,  whom  he  obaervtd 
young  men  voy  desirous  of  improving  by  bis  canversatioa.  0(  a 
celebrated  persons  whom,  in  my  life,  I  have  chanced  to  see.  Dr. 
both  from  his  appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  lo  me  th«  nod 
remarkable.  His  venerable  patriarchal  appearance,  the  sifDp&city  d  km 
manner  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observatiooSy  at  kail  tks 
novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me  with  an  opmsoa  of  bin 
ae  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  existed." — th»  Msootft 
of  the  Lifeof  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly,  by  hi<  aona,  2  '  Vd.  I,pW 

*  Printed  originally  in  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  -  cnilhr,  by  bii 

Sons,  Vol.  I,  Appendix;  reprinted  in  Bigelow's  Worksof  Beajamin  Fctfi^ 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  420. 
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History  is  but  a  commentary  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, for  standing  armie-sand  theirdeatruetiouin  battle  have  sacri- 
ficed the  fit  to  the  unfit  and  ruined  the  nation  on  the  battlefield. 
The  history  of  Rome  is  nothing  but  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  fit  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  scullion,  the  weakling,  the 
coward  and  the  outcast.  Out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
strong  men,  eighty  thousand  were  slain.  Out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  weaklings,  ninety  to  ninety-five  thousand  were 
left  to  survive.'  The  German  conquered  the  Roman,  not 
because  Rome  was  weakened  by  luxury  and  self-indulgence, 
which  affected  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  but 
because  the  barbarian  was  physically  fit,  whereas  Rome, 
depleted  by  war,  was  unequal  to  the  contest;' 

We  may  close  our  eyes  to  history  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
its  teachings,  but  the  fact  is  and  always  has  been  that  war 
deprives  a  nation  of  the  most  fitted  to  maintain  its  existence, 
and  a  succession  of  wars  ruins  the  stamina  of  a  nation  no 
matter  by  what  sophistry  we  may  disguise  the  fact  or  explain 
the  consequence- 
It  is  not  maintained  or  asserted  that  war  may  not  draw  out 
the  higher  instincts  of  a  nation;  that  courage  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  which  we  are  proud  and  whose  traditions  we  cherish,  are 
produced  and  made  prominent  in  war  in  ways  impossible  in 
peace;  but  the  misfortune  and  the  scourge  of  war  lie  in  the 
fact  that  these  very  qualities  are  sacrificed  and  lost;  for, 
to  repeat  the  language  of  Dr,  Franklin:  ''the  army  is  the 
flower  of  the  nation.  All  the  most  vigorous,  stout,  and  well- 
made  men  in  a  kingdom  are  to  be  found  in  the  army.  These 
men  in  general  never  marry.*'  Those  who  dispute  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  and  the  natural  deductions  from  it  are  referred 
to  Dr.  Jordan's   Human   Harvest.     The  realization  of  this 


>  Dr.  Otto  Seeck'i  calculation  in  hit  Gesctiichte  des  Unterg&ngs  der 
antiken  Welt,  Vol.  1,  p.  303. 

*  Die  AuBfottung  der  Beaten,  die  jenea  schwiioheren  Velkem  die  Ver- 
nichtting  brachtf;  hat  die  starken  Gerinanen  erst  bef&higt,auf  den  Thim- 
mem  der  antiken  Welt  neue  dauemde  Qemeinschaften  lu  errichten — 
Dr.  Otto  Seeck'fl  Geflchicbte  dee  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  Vol.  1, 
p.  308. 
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state  of  affairs  will  one  day  reach  the  people,  and  it 
be  doubted  that  they  will  save  themselves  and  their  ecu 
by  insisting  upon  the  settlement  of  international  disputa  in 
a  way  which  does  not  deprave  humanity  and  jeopardift 
civilization. 


G.      SENTIMENT    IN     FAVOR    OF    ARBITRATION    AND    JODH 
SETTLEMENT   OF   INTERNATIONAL   DISPUTES 

A  great  factor  making  for  peace — perhaps  the  most 
ful  at  the  present  day — is  the  widespread  sentiment  in  Eiv 
of  arbitration,  and  the  desire  to  substitute  for  armed  confl 
between  nations  the  judicial  processes  and  machinery  vsh 
have  abolished  private  war  between  individuals  and  which  i 
capable  of  rendering  war  between  nations  less  frequent, : 
they  cannot  wholly  abolish  it  as  an  extraordinary  legal  remedy. 
In  the  process  from  unrestricted  self-help  to  redress  a  wrong 
or  to  secure  the  possession  of  a  right  to  the  establiahroenl 
of  courts  of  justice,  controlled  and  maintained  by  the  SUte_ 
for  the  repression  of  crime  and  for  the  administration  of  ju 
tice  between  man  and  man,  four  stages  of  development ! 
clearly  discernible,  although  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  det 
mine  the  distinction  between  the  stages  as  it  would  be  to  1 
eye  to  note  the  transition  from  darkness  to  daylight.    The 
stages  have  been  admirably  stated  and  summarized  by 
fessor  Lawrence  in  a  remarkable  essay  on  the  Evolution  i 
Peace,*  from  which  a  paragraph  is  quoted: 

At  first  every  man  hastp  protect  hinaaelf,  and  the  injun 
party  depends  entirely  for  redress  upon  hia  own  and  his  familj 
power  to  secure  it.    Then  the  customs  of  the  community,  \ 
the  laws  promulgated  by  its  rulers,  impose  ]iv.- 
right  of  private  vengeance.     It  is  regulated  .  octe 

not  forbidden.     Though  limited  in  operation,  it  still 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  means  of  punishing  wrong.     Tb 
stage  is  reached  when  side  by  side  with  it  there  exists  in 
operation  an  alternative  method  of  doing  justice  between  i 

'  Essays  on  Some  Disputed  Questions  in  Modent  InUzmat^MMl 
by  T.  J.  Lawrence  (18tt6),  2d  ed.,  pp.  2Mr-277. 
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and  man,  and  making  criminals  suffer  for  their  misdeeds.  This 
method  is  that  of  trial  before  impartial  State  tribunals,  who 
decide  each  case  on  its  merits,  as  administrators  of  a  passionless 
law.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  this  system  that  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  bend  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
securing  its  universal  adoption.  In  time  their  success  is  com- 
plete; and  the  fourth  stage  is  marked  by  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  old  right  of  unregulated  and  self-inflicted  vengeance.  Look- 
ing back  on  the  record  of  human  progress,  we  can  see  that  the 
passions  of  early  man  were  so  strong,  and  his  reason  so  weak, 
that  nothing  but  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  would  satisfy  him. 
We  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  State  authority,  as  organization 
proved  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  We 
observe  how  that  authority  first  sought  to  regulate  the  use  of 
force  in  private  feuds^  and  then  provided  an  alternative  in  the 
tribunals  which  it  established  and  armed  with  coercive  power. 
The  next  step  shows  us  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  increase 
of  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  decay  of  private 
war.  At  last  civilization  banishes  the  vendetta  altogether,  and 
civilized  man  regards  it  as  a  mark  of  barbarism,  when  he  ob- 
serves it  in  less  advanced  communities.^ 

Unconsciously  the  same  evolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
history  and  practice  of  war.  In  the  first  stage,  real  or  fancied 
aggressions  give  rise  to  war  between  tribe  and  tribe,  nation  and 
natioD,  and  hostilities  arc  conducted  according  to  the  whim 
and  pleasure  of  the  contending  parties  without  restriction 
upon  the  means  and  method  of  warfare.  As  between  individ- 
uals, so  between  masses  of  men:  unbridled  force,  unlimited 
eelf-help  punish  the  wrong  and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right.  In  the  next  stage,  to  quote  the  language  of  Professor 
Lawrence,  "we  see  in  the  record  of  the  blood  feud,  regulation 
and  limitation  of  individual  impulses  by  the  custom  of  the 
community  or  the  commands  of  its  rulers."  Self-help  which 
permitted  judicial  combat  is  allowed,  but  it  is  modified  by 
custom  and  regulated  by  law.  The  usages  and  customs  of 
war,  accepted  tacitly  or  expressly  by  nations,  the  regulation  of 
war  by  declaration  or  legislative  enactment  of  conferences 
check  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  system  while  recognizing 
and,  as  it  were,  legalizing  its  existence.    In  the  third  stage, 

*  EflsayH  on  Some  Disputed  Questions  in  Modem  International  Law, 
by  T.  J.  Lawrence  (1885),  2ti  ed.,  pp.  255-266. 
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courts  of  justice  are  created  for  the  repression  of  crime 
the  redress  of  civil  injuries  and  exist  side  by  side  with  self- 
help  and  a  regulated  judicial  combat.  The  remedy  admini*- 
tercd  in  the  former  triumphs  not  only  by  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  methods,  but  by  the  certainty  and  efficacy  of  its 
remedy.  Arbitration  between  nations,  in  which  right  and 
justice  are  ascertained  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  creation 
of  the  permanent  pan(>l  of  judges  by  the  First  Hague  Confer- 
ence from  which  a  temporary  tribunal  may  be  constituted 
for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  judicial  and 
therefore  peaceful  means,  mark  the  third  stage  and  render  the 
analogy  between  private  and  public  warfare  complete.  Self- 
redress  lingers,  but  its  exercise  shocks  the  public  conscience. 
The  judicial  proceeding  appeals  to  the  community  at  largp. 
and  the  court  triumphs  because  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  fittest 
means  to  maintain  and  administer  justice. 

May  we  not  hope  the  same  development  in  international  law 
as  in  national  law,  namely,  that  arbitration  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure will  persuade  nations,  as  it  has  convinced  communiiie?. 
of  its  reasonableness  and  superiority  as  a  method  of  adjusting 
controversies,  and  that  the  resort  to  arms,  which  is  in  rcalitj 
self-redress,  may  become  increasingly  less  frequent?  If  wt 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  private  arbitration  produced  ihf 
Roman  judiciary,  and  if  we  take  note  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  public  arbitration,  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
predict  that  international  arbitration  will  develop  an  interna- 
tional judiciary,  and  that  the  Ishmaelite  shall  be  an  outcast  in 
the  family  of  nations  just  as  surely  as  the  desperado  is  an  out- 
law in  modern  society?  Lest  this  expectation  be  denounced  as 
a  dream  and  the  utterance  of  a  visionary,  I  quote  the  language 
of  one  who,  in  word  and  deed,  was  eminently  practical.  Ifl 
a  letter  to  the  Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  General  Grant  wrote: 


Although  educated  and  brought  up  as  a  aoldier,  and  prob- 
ably having  been  in  as  many  battles  as  anyone,  oertainiy  at 
many  as  most  people  could  have  been,  yet  there  was  never  a 
time  nor  a  day  when  it  was  not  my  desire  that  some  just  and  fair 
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way  should  be  established  for  settling  difficulties,  instead  of 
bringing  innocent  persons  into  conflict,  and  thus  withdrawing 
from  productive  labor  able-bodied  men  who,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  subject  for  which 
they  are  contending.  I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  there  will 
be  a  court  established  that  shall  be  recognized  by  all  nations, 
which  will  take  into  consideration  all  differences  between  nations 
and  settle  by  arbitration  or  decision  of  such  court  these  ques- 
tions. 


[AFTER  XV 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONFER- 
ENCE.  IMMUNITY  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
CONTRABAND  BLOCKADE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
NEUTRAL     PRIZES 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
Second  Conference  shows  that  the  First,  Second^  and  Third 
Commissions  succeeded  in  drafting  and  presenting  to  the  Co&- 
ference  projects  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  entrusted 
to  their  consideration^  whexeas  the  Fourth  Commission,  deal- 
ing with  intricate  or  complicated  questions  of  naval  warfare, 
involving  largely  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  was  i 
to  reach  definite  conclusions  on  a  number  of  the  subjects 
included    in    its    original    program.      The  program,   it  will 
be  recalled,  included  the  following  subjects:  (I)    Transfo 
mation  of  merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels;   (2)  Privatel 
property  on  the  high  seas;  (3)  Delay  allowed  for  the  departure" 
of  enemy  vessels  in  enemy  ports;  (4)  Contraband  of  war;  (5) 
Blockade;  (6)  Destruction  of  neutral  prizes  hy  force  majeun; 
and  (7)  Provisions  n^garding  land  warfare  applicable  to  nav 
warfare.    Agreement  was  reached  on  (1)  Transformation 
merchant  ships  into  war  vessels;  (3)  Delay  allowed  for  the 
departure  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  ports^  and  i 
men  was  adopted  providing  that  the  principles  of  land  be^ 
applied  to  naval  warfare  until  the  next  Conference  codify  the 
laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  the  following  subjects,  not  i 
tioncd  in  the  program,  but  within  its  spirit,  were  actol' 
upon:  the  status  of  correspondance  in  time  of  war;  the  trtat- 
ment  to  be  accorded  the  crew  of  enemy  merchant  veoaeb  and 
the  exemption  from  capture  of  fishing  smacks  and  other  vcflaek 
_These  three  subjects  fonned  as  many  separate  cooventioofly  to 
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that  the  positive  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Fourth 
Commission  is  embodied    in  five  eoiiventiona  and  a  voeu. 
The  subjects  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  on  the  hi^^'X 
seas;  contraband;  blockade,  and  the  destruction  of  neutral      \ 
prizes,  were  not  so  fortunate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great       \ 
desire  of  M.  de  Martens,  President  of  the  Commission,  and  its        \ 
various  members  that  agreements  on  these  topics  be  reached         \ 
and  registered  in  conventional  form,  the  Final  Act  contains  I 

directly  or  indirectly  no  reference  to  them.    The  discussion,  | 

was,  however,  valuable;  for  a  free  and  full  exchange  of  views  I 

pointed  out  the  differences  of  opinion  which  must  be  over-  / 

come  or  reconciled  before  the  Third  Conference  can  codify  the        / 
laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare.  y 

Each  of  these  topics  will  be  considered  briefly  and  in  turn 
in  order  that  the  fate  of  the  Russian  program  at  the  hands 
of  the  Conference  may  be  appreciated  and  understood. 

1.    Immunity  op  Unoftendinq    Private    Property    of 
Enemy  Upon  High  Seas 

The  immunity  of  private  unoffending  property  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  high  seas  has  long  been  a  favorite  doctrine, 
though  never  the  practice  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
delegation  to  the  First  Conference  waa  instructed  to  present 
the  doctrine  in  the  following  terms: 

As  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  advocated  the 
exemption  of  all  private  property  not  contraband  of  war  from 
hostile  treatment,  you  are  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
ference the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  property  at 
sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by  belligerent 
Powers  which  such  property  already  enjoys  on  land  as  worthy 
of  being  incorporated  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations.* 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White's  autobiography 
shows  with  what  care  and  solicitude  the  subject  was  regarded 

'Bee  loBtructioxis  to  the  Americaii  DolegaLioD,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 
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and  how  Dr.  White  personally  presented  the  doctrine  in  &q 
appropriate  manner  at  the  opportune  moment.* 

The  subject  did  not  figure  in  the  official  program  to  the 
First  Conference,  but  the  American  delegation  sought  at  vari- 
ous times  to  introduce  it  and  secure  its  consideration.  A  toni 
was  eventually  agreed  to  that  the  question  should  figure  in 
the  program  of  a  future  conference,  and  at  the  fifth  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference,  held  on  July  5,  1899,  Dr.  White 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  which  was  spread  in  fuD 
upon  the  record  of  the  Conference.' 

In  the  circular  letter  of  October  21,  1904,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  call  of  the  Second  Conference,  Mr.  Hiy 
quoted  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represento- 
tives  of  April  28,  1904,  in  favor  of  the  immunity,  and  the  Rus- 
sian program,  dated  April  12,  1906,  included  property  and 
necessarily  the  subject  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  high  seas.  The  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegation 
to  the  Second  Conference  not  only  authorized  but  required 
the  submission  of  the  question.' 

The  discussion  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  pro- 
posed by  the  American  delegation,  began  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June  and  closed  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1907. 
The  Fourth  Commission  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  important  question,  although  the  American  proposal  ^■as 
8upf>orted  by  Mr.  Choate  in  an  address  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  clearness  and  precision  in  which  the  arguments  for  the 
proposition  were  exhausted  and  the  objections  submitted  tMH 
a  keen  and  searching  examination  and  criticism.  In  tk^l 
course  of  debate^  proposals  and  counter-proposals,  amend- 
ments and  declarations  were  made,  and  the  discussion  was  as 
profound  and  thorough  as  the  subject  was  important.  If 
agreement  was  not  reached,  it  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
large  maritime  powers  such  as  Great  Britain^  Japan  and 

'  Vol.  11,  pp.  262,  266,  283,  2S7.  2S0,  290,  296,   315-317,  83$;  fMf* 
I  Conference,  pp.  30ft-321. 
i  Conference  Internationa!  de  la  Paix,  1S99.  part  I,  pp.  31-31 
e  instructions,  VcA.  11,  pp.  192-194. 
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Russia,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  France,  were  unwilling  to  re- 
nounce the  right  of  capture  of  private  property,  cither  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  resort  to  arms  or  of  shortening  the  war 
by  brinp;ing  the  enemy  to  terms.  Less  drastic  measures 
failed  for  the  same  reason. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  in  itself,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  treat  it  impartially,  suggest  the  advisability 
of  presenting  it  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  finally  laid 
before  the  commission.  I  therefore  translate  without  com- 
ment the  admirable  report  of  the  official  Reporter,  M.  Henri 
Fromageot. 

The  coraraission  had  before  it  ten  propositions,  declarations, 
or  amendments,  presented  by  the  Delegations  of  the  United 
States,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Holland,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  France,  in  the  examination  of  which  the  com- 
mission spent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  less  than  six  of  its  sessions. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States  which  required  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  right  of  capture  except  in  case 
of  carriage  of  contraband  or  of  the  violation  of  blockade, 
served  as  the  basis  of  a  profound  discussion  of  the  question 
of  immunity.     The  proposition  was,  in  the  following  terms: 

'•  The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or  subjecta  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be 
exempt  from  capture  or  seizure  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere  by 
the  armed  vessels  or  by  the  military  forces  of  any  of  the  said 
Signatory  Powers.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
exemption  from  seizure  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  may 
attempt  to  enter  a  port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  any  of 
the  said  Powers/* 

All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  immunity  were  sustained  with 
an  eloquence  and  a  dialectical  force  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  American  Delegation  recalled  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  Doctrine  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  President  Roosevelt, 
from  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  in  1783  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1785,  to  the  Treaty  of  1871  with  Italy,  the  efforts 
made  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  the 
manifestations  of  public  and  parliamentary  opinion  in  Germany, 
the  examples  furnished  for  more  than  forty  years  by  the  Italian 
Code  for  the  merchant  marine,  the  high  authority  of  the  greatest 
men  in  public  life  in  England,  the  opinion  of  the  numerous  and 
eminent  jurists  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  enemy  commerce. 

The  analog>'  with  the  rules  forbidding  pillage  in  land  war- 
fare, the  slight  naval  interest  today  in  the  destruction  of  y;om* 
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merce,  the  reasons  of  humanity,  the  unjustifiable  trouble  cftosed 

to  transactions  in  which  all  neutrals  are  as  much  concerned  u 

the  belligerents  themaelves,  the  necessity  of  Hmif 

the  organized  military  forces  of  the  belligerents,  \ 

ing  unoffending  private  persons,  the  risk  of  arousi  \i 

vengeance  and  reprisal,  were  put  in  a  clear  and  s> 

The  impossibility  of  admitting  that  war  must  be  prevents 
or  its  end  hastened  by  rendering  it  as  terrible  as  possible,  tbil 
sUght  influence  of  commerce  and  the  world  of  affairs  in  caiwne 
or  preventing  war,  the  enormous  increase  of  naval  expeoiiitu 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  commerce  in  case  of  »-i 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  command  attentioa. 

The  delegations  of  certain  countries,  notably  BranK  Hd 
way,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  recalled  the  cr«; 
doctrine,   or  policy,  and  adhered  to   the  profM 
United  States. 

China  likewise  unreservedly  expressed  approval.  The 
man  Delegation,  while  acknowledging  its  leaning  towards  t|j 
proposed  immunity,  expressed  the  reserve  that  its  adoptio 
depended  upon  a  previous  agreement  about  the  problems  ninti 
by  contraband  of  war  and  blockade.  This  opinion  waa  shared 
by  the  Delegation  of  Portugal. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  among  the  Powers  exprt*- 
ing  themselves  as  ready  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unrieii 
States,  a  certain  number,  especially  Holland,  Greece,  SimleOt 
did  not  conceal  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
unanimous  agreement  at  present. 

For  reasons  analogous  to  those  expressed  in  the 
reserves,  the  Russian  Delegation  remarked  that,  AccordingJ 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  question  did  not  appear 
tically  to  be  ripe;  that  its  solution  presupposed  pM^viousf 
standing  and  an  experience  still  to  be  acquired ;  '  ■ 
actual  status  quo  should  be  maintained  for  the  - 
thermore,  it  added,  the  fear  of  perturbation 
into  commercial  markets  would  prove  an  un*;  i«l 

antee  for  peace. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  the  question  of  'f^mnnfl 
from  that  of  commercial  blockade,  the  character  le 
the  stoppage  of  commerce,  compared  to  the  maasacrvt^  mai 
engenders,  seemed  to  be  determinative  for  the  Ddeigation^ 
Great  Britain,  which,  however,  declared  that  i'- 
would  be  ready  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  rii. 
if  such  an  agreement   would    favor   the   reductiou  o(  tu^u 
ments. 

The  Argentine  Republic  pronounce*!  itself  CAiogoncAllv 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  car''"-'*      r.^li.n.l." 
that,    whatever   the   theoretical   ccm 
invoked  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  iin.  nKia  i>i  r^^kjMur 
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was  in  it  an  element  of  national  defense  the  relinquishment  of 
which  was  precluded  by  the  care  of  its  national  interests. 

In  presence  of  these  divergent  views,  praiseworthy  efforts 
were  made  in  view  of  securing  the  adoption  of  means  apt  to 
lessen  the  unwarranted  rigors  of  the  present  practice. 

Italy,  while  declaring  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  principle 
of  immunity  incorporated  in  its  laws,  expressed  the  desire  that 
immediate  measures  might  be  presented  and  discussed  before 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  in  case  the  principle  of  immunity 
could  not  yet  be  adopted  by  the  Conference, 

Brazil  proposed  that,  subordinated  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  immunity,  which  it  hoped  might  be  reached,  the  powers 
agree  to  apply  to  maritime  war  and  to  private  property  on  the 
seas  the  dispositions  of  Articles  23,  28,  46,  47  and  63  of  the 
Convention  of  1899^  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare. 

Belgium  proposed  that  instead  of  striving  for  a  result  that 
had  Httle  chance  of  being  reached  at  this  time,  the  States  should 
agree  to  diminish  the  rigors  of  capture  by  substituting  for  con- 
fiscation simple  seizure  or  sequestration,  in  order  to  release  the 
crews,  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  prizes,  and  establish  finally 
a  series  of  rules  respecting  the  rights  of  belUgerentSj  in  maritime 
warfare,  to  the  private  property  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Dutch  Delegation,  after  having  pro- 
posed that  every  ship  bearing  a  passport  certifying  that  it  will 
not  be  used  as  a  war-vessel  be  exempt  from  cjvpture,  announced 
its  acceptance  of  the  project  presented  by  the  Delegation  of 
Belgium  under  reservation  of  some  modifications. 

Finally  the  French  Delegation  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  liberality  of  the  proposed  doctrine,  and  declared  its  readiness 
to  pledge  its  support  if  a  unanimous  agreement  could  be  reached, 
but  as  this  agreement  did  not  now  seem  possible  and  depends 
upon  the  settlement  of  other  equally  delicate  questions  the 
French  Delegation  proposed  to  subordinate  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  practice  to  the  respect  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
war  between  State  and  State.  The  Delegation  stated  that 
within  these  limits  and  from  the  point  of  law  and  equity,  the 
obstruction  or  stoppage  of  enemy  commerce  as  a  means  of  sus- 
pending the  economic  animation  of  the  adversary,  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  offers  a  powerful  means  of  coercion  whose 
legitimacy  requires  only  that  it  be  not  a  means  of  profit  to 
individuals.  Moved  by  these  considerations  a  twofold  recom- 
mendation was  proposed  in  order  to  render  general  the  abolition 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  share  of  prize  money  given  to  the 
crew  of  the  captor,  and  to  put  upon  the  States  a  share  of  the 
losses  resulting  from  capture. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  the  vote  was  taken  upon  this 
important  question. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America  (immunity) 
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put  first  to  vote,  received  from  the  forty-four  States  represenu 
21  yeas,  11  nays,  I  abstention,  eleven  states  not  respoD(lin|i 
the  roll-call. 

In  the  absence  of  a  number  of  votes  stifficient  to  eniun  a 
unanimous  agreement  or  at  least  an  accord  well-nigh  geneml.ibf 
commission  passed  to  the  Brazilian  proposition  {asnmUatm 
of  naval  to  land  warfare).  The  vote  to  take  it  into  con&ider&tioo, 
having  resulted  in  a  fairly  equal  division  of  the  votes  cast,  andt 
numerous  absentions,  the  Delegation  of  Brazil  withdrew  i^ 
proposition. 

The  Belgian  proposition  (stibstttuiion  of  aequestration  for  t 
fUcation)  after  having  received  a  majority  in  favor  of  it« 
sideration  was  unable,  in  the  discussion  of  its  articles,  to  obtJ 
what  could  be  deemed  a  sufficient  vote  in  its  favor,  and 
royal  delegation  asked  that  it  be  withdrawn  from  conaideratioi 

Before  the  diversity  of  opinion  thus  expressed  and  the  hope 
of  concentrating  the  votes  on  a  single  formula,  the  President  of 
the  Commission  proposed  to  make  the  recommedation  th&t 
in  future  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Powers  declare  of 
their  own  accord  if  and  in  what  conditions  they  have  decided  to 
renounce  the  right  of  capture. 

But,  here  again,  objections  were  raised  from  various  quarUn 
and  the  compromise  voeu  was  withdrawn. 

The  commission  was  thus  obliged  to  express  its 
in  the  final  result,  upon  the  twofold  voeu  proposed  6y 
French  Delegation  {suppression  of  individual  shares  of  [ 
money,  participation  of  the  Stale  in  the  losses  suffered  by  caphfirc). 
This  voeu  notwithstanding  an  amendment  of  Austria-Hunguj 
Likewise  resulted  only  in  an  indecisive  vote  and  in  nanuroQi 
abstentions. 

Such   is  the  summary  of  this  long  discussion  of  one  of  I 
most  important  questions  of  the  program  of   the  commisswST 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  true,  without,  however,  inipotfng 
upon  your  time.     I  wish  I  could  have  better  expressed  the  pK^ 
found  impression  left  in  each  one  of  us  by  the  beautiful  addnaM_ 
which  it  was  our  privilege  to  hear.     If  the  maintenance  of  1 
present  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  result  necessarily  from 
discussion,  it  is  permitted  to  hope  with  the  eminent  first  7 
of  Belgium,  His  Excellency  M.  Beemaert,  that  a  future  i 
ment  is  not  impossible.' 


2.   Contraband 

The  subject  of  contraband  was  necessarily  and  int 
connected  with  the  immunity  claimed  for  enemy  propcil 

'  La  Deux^ime  Conf^renoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  19Q7,  AcM  ^ 
Documents,  Vol.  I.  pp.  245-250. 
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use  articles  falling  within  the  definition  of  contraband 
to  bo  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  immunity. 
In  the  same  way,  vessels  running  a  blockade  and  their  cargoes 
were  beyond  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  proposed 
immunity.  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  was  therefore  far  from  wrong 
when  he  proposed  to  adjourn  the  vote  on  the  immunity  until 
after  the  consideration  of  contraband  and  blockade,  and 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  was  eminently  justified  in  condi- 
lioniug  his  approval  of  the  proposed  immunity  of  private 
property  upon  an  agreement  upon  contraband  and  blockade.* 

Events  showed,  however,  that  the  separate  and  previous 
dif*cussion  of  immunity  on  principle  was  justified,  because  the 
commission  failed  to  reach  any  conclusions  upon  contraband 
and  blockade,  except  that  they  were  difficult  in  themselves 
and  too  complicated  to  be  codified  at  the  Conference. 

First  of  contraband.  The  general  treatment  and  its  three- 
fold division  by  Grotius  still  remain,  says  Hall,  the  natural 
framework  of  the  subject.  For  this  reason  I  quote  the  text 
of  Grotius,  and  an  approval  of  it  from  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  giving 
in  brief  and  summary  form  the  various  proposals  made  in  the 
commission  for  revision  and  modification  of  the  existing  doc- 
trine, including  the  radical  proposal  made  by  Great  Britain 
for  its  al>olition. 

First  of  Grotius,  who  says  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  his  immortal  work  on  International  Law: 

But  the  question  often  arises,  what  is  lawful  against  those  who 
are  not  enemies,  or  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so  called,  but 

'  like  intimate  connection  between  the  immunity  of  private  property  of 
th«  enemy  and  the  question  of  contraband  and  blockade  was  not  lost  aigfat 
of  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  in  the  First  Conference.  For 
ezamplef  Dr.  White  saya  in  his  Autobiography: 

"Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  not  con- 
traband of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  I  find  that  the  main  argument  which  our 
opponents  are  now  using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new 
and  troublesome  questions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  constitutes  con- 
traband of  war;  that  aliips  themselves  would  undoubtedly  be  considere«l  as 
contraband,  since  they  can  be  used  in  conveying  troops,  coal,  suppUes, 
•tc."— Vol.  n.  p.  289. 
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who  provide  our  enemies  with  supplies  of  various  V  :i» 

has  been  a  point  sharply  contested,  both  anciently  hi.  .y; 

one  party  defending  the  rigorous  rights  o{  war,  the  other,  lb« 
freedom  of  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  make  a  distinction  as  to  the 
things  supplied.  For  there  are  some  articles  a  supply  of  whiA 
are  useful  in  war  only,  as  arms ;  others  which  are  of  no  use  in  war, 
but  are  only  luxuries;  others  which  are  useful  both  in  wnr  wkI 
out  of  war,  as  money,  provisions,  ships  and  their  furniture  In 
matters  of  the  first  kind,  that  is  true  which  Av  -mi 

to  Justinian,  that  they  are  of  the  party  of  the  eii'  ilj 

him  what  is  necessary  in  war.  The  second  class  of  objecta  ifi  ocrt 
a  matter  of  complaint 

In  the  third  class,  objects  of  ambiguous  use,  the  st-aleof  ibf 
war  is  to  be  considered.  For  if  I  cannot  defend  myself  ciccpi 
by  int-ercepting  what  is  sent,  necessity  as  elsewhere  expUinfii 
gives  us  a  right  to  intercept  it,  but  under  the  obhgation  tif 
restitution,  except  there  be  cause  to  the  contrary.  If  the  sup- 
plies sent  impede  the  exaction  of  my  rights,  and  if  he  who  seads 
them  may  know  this;  as  if  I  were  besieging  a  town,  or  blocla*iin| 
a  port,  and  if  surrender  or  peace  were  expected;*  lie  will  br 
boimd  to  me  for  damages. 

How  thoroughly  the  passages  quoted  from  Grotius  ^ 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  United  States  vnll  appear  from 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  judginentof  Chief  JusticeChajr 
in  the  case  of  the  Peterhoflf  (1866,  5  Wallace,  28,  58)  arising( 
of  the  war  between  the  States. 

The  classification  of  goods,  says  the  learned  Chief  Justice. 
as  contraband  or  not  contraband  has  much  perplexed  UsA- 
writers  and  jurists.  A  strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  dasafi- 
cation  is  perhaps  impracticable,  but  that  which  is  bei^t  supp*: 
by  American  and  English  decisions  may  be  said  to  divi<iel 
merchandise  into  three  classes.  Of  these  classes,  the  first 
sists  of  articles  manufactured  and  priniarily  and  ordin:inU 
for  militar}'  persons  in  time  of  war;  the  second,  of  ar  :  A 

may  be  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace,  ci.t;Liii.aiu.£  l« 
circumstances;  and  the  tliird,  of  articles  exclusively  used  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Merchandise  of  the  first  class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  ««»• 
try  or  places  occupied  by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  b-  'i 

always  contraband;  merchandise  of  the  second  ch.  *>• 

band  only  when  actually  destined  to  the  mil:  *4 

a  belligerent;  wliile  merchandise  of  the  thira ...  -        rv 

band  at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  and  oondemiutMifi  iff 
violation  of  blockade  or  siege. 

M)e  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.  lib.  Hi,  c.  i.  J.^. 
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IS  to  be  noted  that  contraband  is  neutral  property,  and, 
as  distinguished  from  enemy  property,  is  not  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation  unless  exclusively  or  properly  susceptible  of 
warlike  use,  and  its  shipment  to  the  enemy  enables  him  to 
protifcute  and  continue  the  war.  Trade  in  contraband  is  not 
forbidden  by  international  law  to  the  neutral  subject  or  citi- 
«en,  but  its  unneutral  character  is  so  far  recognized  that  tho 
belligerent  may  intercept  and  confiscate  it.  The  trade  is  thus 
permitted,  but  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  shipper.  The  gist 
of  the  offense  is  the  injury  to  the  belligerent  from  the  nature 
of  the  goods  conveyed.  Therefore,  the  vessel  isconducted  to  a 
port  of  the  captor  where  the  articles  of  contraband  are  duly 
condemned,  that  is  confiscated,  but  the  vessel  is  liberated  with 
loss  of  time,  freight  and  expenses.  If,  however,  the  vessel 
is  privy  to  the  transaction,  or  if  vessel  and  cargo  belong  to  the 
same  owners,  vessel  and  cargo  share  the  same  fate.  Inno- 
cent articles  on  board  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep, 
but  "escape  the  contagion  of  contraband"  to  quote  Lord  Sto- 
well.  if  the  proiierty  of  a  different  owTier.' 

With  the  deposit  of  the  articles  at  the  port  of  destination. 
the  transaction  is  completed,  and  the  vessel  has  been  purginl, 
as  it  were,  of  the  offense.  There  is  nothing  to  intercept  and 
neither  the  proceeds  of  sales  can  Ix>  touched  nor  the  vessel 

r seized.* 
'  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  injury  to  the  belligerent  consists  in 
delivering  the  goods  to  the  enemy  port  and  this  he  is  permitted 
to  prevent.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  when  the 
attempt  begins  so  that  the  belligerent  may  intervene.  Anglo- 
American  jurisprudence  answers  the  moment  the  vessel  leaves 
territorial  waters  bent  upon  its  hostile  destination.  The 
intent  to  transport  the  contraband  coupled  with  the  actual 
transp)ortation  are  sufficient.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
original  intent  is  not  changed  by  touching  at  a  neutral  port, 
or  even  by  transhipping  the  cargo  in  furtherance  of  the  intent. 
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The  voyage  is  a  unit,  it  is  continuous  in  law  though  broken  m 
fact.  ^\nd  the  penalty  is  imposed  irre.spective  of  AcddentAl 
circumstances,  or  attempt  by  transahiprnt^nt  to  disguiae  jk 
transaction. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  is  apparent  that  llie  intei 
neutrals  and  belligerent  clash.  It  is  at  once  obvious  as 
tiua  pointed  out,  well-nigh  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  wort 
is  divided  in  opinion,  "one  party  defending  the  rigorous  rigbtg 
of  war,  the  other,  the  freedom  of  commerce.'*  Neutrik 
natimJly  resent  the  delay  and  inconvenience  to  which  the 
commerce  of  their  citizens  or  subjects  is  subjected  by  tbe 
visit  and  search,  capture  and  confiscation  by  the  foiTcei  of 
eitlier  belligerent,  simply  because  two  or  more  nations  ut 
minded  to  break  the  peace  with  or  without  reason.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  subject — ^for  articles  are  added  to  tbe 
of  absolute  and  relative  contraband,  not  as  the  result  of  gem?] 
agreement  but  to  suit  the  selfish  interest  or  supposed  con^'en- 
iences  of  the  belligerent — works  a  hardship  on  innocent  slup- 
ments.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  war  creates  a  market 
not  only  for  absolute  contraband  but  for  articled  suaceptible 
of  an  innocent  as  well  as  questionable  use,  and  it  seens  ifl 
illo^cal  as  unreasonable  that  belligerents  should  destroy  i 
market  which  their  resort  to  arms  has  created.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  free  and  untrammeled  commerce  in  war  materials 
in  articles  capable  of  warlike  use  does  supply  beiligerents  wii 
the  sinews  of  war  and  thus  tends  to  influence  it,  in  rai?  and 
isolated  cases,  to  prolong  it.  But  men  of  affairs  are  imparti 
they  will  supply  either  belligerent  or  both  for  &  profit.  Ni 
tional  sentiment  may  prefer  one  belligerent  to  the  other, 
there  is  proverbially  no  friendship  in  business.  Trade 
its  market.  It  may  be  that  one  belligerent  offers  a 
opportunity;  that  geography  and  local  sitimtions  play  » 
imequal  part,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  belligerent  not  of  thf 
neutral. 

As  the  interdependence  of  nations  is  as  m&rked,  though  a^ 
pronounced  as  their  independence,  and  as  tbe 
'between  two  involves  directly  or  indirectly  aD  membera 


the  family  of  nations,  it  seems  only  just  and  reasonable  that 
what  concerns  all  should  be  settled  by  all,  and  that  neither 
belligerent  nor  neutral  should  determine  the  matter  for  the 
other.  The  nations  in  conference  should  take  measures  in 
behalf  of  all  without  overlooking  yet  without  giving  undue 
weight  to  special  interests. 

In  Mr.  Hay^s  circular  letter  of  October  21,  1904,  it  was 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 

is  of  universal  importance.  Its  rightful  disposition  affects  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  world.  The  neutral  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  on-looken  His  acta  of  ouiitjsion  or  cotn- 
mission  may  have  an  influence — indirect  but  tangible — on  a  war 
actually  in  progress;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  suffer 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  this  phase  of  war- 
fare which  deeply  concerns  the  world  at  large.' 

And  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  singled  out  aa 
closely  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  "the  distinction  to  be 
made  between  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  of  war."* 

At  the  date  of  this  note  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  raging, 
and  American  shipping  and  commerce  were  being  ground  as  it 
were,  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Second 
Conference,  Mr.  Root,  said: 

No  rules  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
evils  of  war  to  belligerents  which  will  tend  strongly  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  no  rules  should  be  adopted  regarding 
the  rights  of  neutrals  which  will  tend  strongly  to  bring  about 
war.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  not  only  the  rights 
but  the  duties  of  neutrals  shall  be  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
defined  and  understootl,  not  only  because  the  evils  which  bellig- 
erent nations  bring  upon  themselves  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
spread  to  their  peaceful  neighbors  and  inflict  unnecessary  injury 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  because  misunderstandings 
regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  constantly  tend  to 
involve  them  in  controversy  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 

For  both  of  these  reasons,  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  an  agreement  upon  what  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
contraband  of  war.     There  has  been  a  recent    tendency    to 

»SeeVol.  11,  p.171, 

•Ibid. 
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extend  widely  the  list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as  contrab*n 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  belligerents  themselves  are 
determine  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  what  shall  be  contraband,! 
this  tendency  will  continue  until  the  list  of  contraband  is  niad« 
to  include  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  articles  which  are  the 
subject  of  commerce,  upon  the  ground  that  they  will  be  useful^ 
to  the  enemy.     When  this  result  is  reached,  especially  if  th 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  is  applied  at  the  same  time,  il 
doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  and  the  doctrine  tha^ 
blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effectire,  as  well 
any  rule  giving  immunity  to  the  property  of  belligerents  at  seaJ 
will  be  deprived  of  a  large  j)art  of  their  effect,  and  we  shall  fina 
ourselves  going  backward  instead  of  forward  in  the  effort  toj 
prevent  every  war  from  becoming  universally  disastrous.    Th 
exception  of  contraband  of  war  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
be  so  expanded  as  to  very  largely  destroy  the  effect  of  iU 
declaration.     On  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  this  tendency 
toward  the  expansion  of  the  list  of  contraband  ought  not  to  I 
left  to  the  neutrals  affected  by  it  at  the  very  moment  when  wafi 
exists  because  that  is  the  process  by  which  neutrals  becomtj 
themselves  involved  in  war.     You  should  do  all  in  your  powft 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  upon  what  is  to  constitute  contra- ' 
band:  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  should  be  limited  as 
narrowly  as  possible.* 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Delegation  was  thus  outlmfd 
in  advance:  to  consider  any  prof>osal  concerning  contraband 
from  the  twofold  standpoint  of  belligerent  and  neutral,  and,j 
wliile  permitting  the  belligerent  to  protect  hinieelf  against 
unrcstrict^^d  trade,  to  narrow  the  list  of  contraband  in  tl»e 
interest  of  the  neutral  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessities 
of  belligerent  operations.    The  neutral  of  today  may  unfo^i 
tunately  be  the  belligerent  of  tomorrow,  and  the  regulation  i5»  | 
so  to  speakj  a  two-edged  sword.    While  warfare  is  permitted,. 
belligerent  supervision  of  neutral  trade  is  esse-ntial,  and  vnel 
should  not  establish  rules  and  regulations  in  behalf  of  the  neO" 
tral  which  a  belligerent  will  have  every  temptation  to  dis- 
regard.   It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  fact,  to  which  | 
we  may  not  close  our  eyes,  that  military  necessity  overrides 
limitations  incompatible  with  the  effective  conduct  of  hortili- 
ties,  and  a  regtJation  which  hampers  the  belligerent  ordeprivtiij 


(See  Vol.  a,  pp.  195-196. 
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him  of  discretion  in  a  crisis  is  apt  to  prove  a  dead  letter.  We 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  recent  war  between  the  States,  the 
rigid  appiieation  of  the  law  of  contraband  with  continuous 
voyages  and  the  effective  blockade  of  southern  ports  starved 
the  South  into  surrender  on  the  field  of  battle. 

As  a  convinced  neutral,  however,  we  will  not  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  American  delegation  proposed  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference  to  suppress  conditional  contraband. 

The  discussion  in  the  commission  went  to  the  existence  of 
contraband  as  a  system  and  the  British  delegation  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  British  proposition  was 
thus  worded ; 

In  order  to  lessen  the  difficulties  suffered  by  neutrals  in  case 
of  war,  the  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  is  ready  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  contraband  in  case  of  war  between  the 
Powers  signing  a  convention  to  this  end.  The  right  of  visit  shall 
only  he  exercised  to  establish  the  neutral  character  of  the  mer- 
chant vessel.* 

The  Conference  recalled  the  classical  line  questioning  the 
presents  of  the  Greeks,  for  Great  Britain  has  not  been  averse 
in  times  past  to  visit  and  search  neutrals  and  subject  vessel 
and  cargo  to  capture  and  confiscation.  Suspicion  fastened 
up>on  the  British  definition  of  ^'auxiliarj'  vessel"  which  seemed 
to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  the  other  gave.  The  auxil- 
iary, whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  was  to  be  assunilated  to 
a  man-of-war  and  subject  to  be  captured  and  destroyed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Prize  C^urt,  if 

engaged  in  the  transportation  of  sailors,  munitions  of  war, 
fuel,  provisions,  water  or  any  other  kind  of  naval  stores,  or 
destined  to  make  repairs,  or  carrying  dispatches  or  information 
provided  the  merchant  vessel  is  directly  or  indirectly  under 
orders  from  the  belligerent  fleet.  Any  vessel  employed  in 
carrying  troops  shall  be  included  in  this  definition. 

In  view  of  this  proposal  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  suspicion 
was  wholly  unfounded,  but  the  British  delegation  withdrew 
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die  ii>!dnEtiaa  aod  'iat  bmd.  '"nyfuww  of  Jim  iUnAikm  ot  sn- 
unbsflci  *>&■  'Juv  acfioie  'die  MBiiiiiiiifiii 

Aiiaeuiiiie.  B^tgnni.  Suiw&v.  Parto^&l  ant  jHUoiJud. 
»7on>ft  iniB9e^7Pfxlv-  "^e  ^^"m*  pnnnatiim.  .^hkk  and 
iiwiFyiezi  appmv^  re  aaox  '■itMPJwxi  &  wdfin^nes  to  acrepc  & 
leas  radical  jseaaom.  ^  ^vdL  be  noted  dxar  ilie  BmohaiEB 
hcbuusft  %  Tiie  seosraifi.  The  nsval  pawsa  kiQlrad  adooa 
as  rb^  pmpnsdaii  'if  tfae  MaMid  Kmptre:,  ofa^iaidflBC  apn  ife 
OPTitrai  5ar  nppiea.  vioi  oa  csilway  co  cxon  die  bnder 
anfamdapd  by  a  heOiflBoit  osvy.  Sevesal  Gonncer  prapoa- 
tiODfl  w^^is  ufai«i^Qie  ^reaEssed,  ail  of  wixicit  aimed  tti  pnaesw 
emxtrahand  hut  w^  mmimiap  die  abuses  of  xbe  sw^^sxl  for 
example,  Gemaay  propoBcd: 

1.  To  prohibit  commare  in  arddea  exchnvetrdesdnedto 
a  warlike  ^ise  abeoluce  contrabaad'  aa  weUaBiiierciiaBcfiKsai- 
eeptible  of  ^uch.  *iae  dipected  to  the  fioreea  of  tlie  enemr  (eoi- 
ditionai  contraband  provided  they  be  on  board  a  ymud  JiTJiwd 
directly  to  an  enemy  pert  or  oecajaed  by  tbe  asemy,  or  to  the 
armed  force  of  the  enemy,  and  provided  farther  tfaas  the  artidei 
in  question  were  e^reasiy  declared  contraband; 

2.  That  articles  falling  within  the  definitioii  of  conffidoaal 
contraband  were  concl-iaiveiy  presTimeil  to  be  such  if  '£rected 
to  rhe  a::thr.n*;es  cr  agents  of  the  beiligerenT;  or  if  direct^  :o 
fortified  pianes  of  the  eneciv  or  other  places  serving  as  bases  to 
the  bei liferent; 

3.  That  the  IL-t  of  contraband  should  be  published  or  noti- 
fied to  neutral  governments  or  their  diplomatic  agents: 

4.  That  contraband  is  subject  to  coti£scation.  likewise  the 
veswel,  provided  its  owner  or  captain  knew  that  the  contraband 
wa«  on  bf^ard  and  that  it  formed  more  than  half  of  the  cargo.' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is  made  the 
tort  afl  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  and  that  the  doctrine 
^  continuous  voyage  is  rejected.  The  German  proposition 
in  the  language  of  Grotius,  the  defense  of  the  **  rigorous 
btfl  of  war"  with  a  sop  to  the  neutral  in  the  doctrine  of  con- 
uoua  voyage. 

^   I>euxi6me  Conference   Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  Ill, 
1166-1167. 
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The  French  proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  upon 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  but  limited  in  the  interest  of  the 
belligerent.     For  example: 

1.  Trade  in  absolute  contraband  (enumerated  in  a  list  of 
thirteen  subjects)  is  forbidden  by  the  sole  fact  of  the  known 
existence  of  war; 

2.  Absolute  contraband  subjects  to  confiscation,  and  the 
ship  may  be  confiscated  if  seizure  is  resisted  or  if  the  captain  or 
owner  taiew  or  could  have  known  the  nature  of  the  prohibited 
cargo; 

3.  Trade  in  articles  not  prohibited  in  the  list  of  absolute 
contraband  is  permitted,  but  may  be  prohibited  by  previous 
notification  through  diplomatic  channels  of  articles  specified 
in  the  notification; 

4.  Confiscation  of  such  articles  is  permitted  if  destined  not 
merely  to  the  enemy  but  really  to  military  or  naval  forces  or 
to  service  of  the  enemy  State.  If  not  so  destined,  the  articles 
in  question  can  only  be  seized  upon  payment  of  its  value  to  the 
owner; 

5.  Destination  to  neutral  port  does  not  stamp  the  venture 
with  neutral  character  when  the  belligerent  only  has  access  to 
the  sea  through  this  neutral  territory.' 

The  last  clause  is  an  echo  of  the  controversy  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez  when  the  Boer  Republic,  shut  in  from  the  sea^  used 
the  Portuguese  port  for  supplies.  It  is  also  interesting  as  a 
recognition  of  the  test  of  the  real  and  ultimate  destination 
essential  to  continuous  voyage. 

The  proposition  of  Brazil,  based  upon  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  retained  absolute  but 
rejected  relative  contraband;  it  recognized  a  right  of  pre- 
emption of  certain  articles  (provisions,  coal,  raw  cotton,  uni- 
forms) if  directed  to  the  enemy,  and  recognized  the  actual  and 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo,  not  merely  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  test.  This  proposition  was  not  insisted  upon;  it  was  pre- 
sented for  consideration  in  case  the  British  proposal  should 
prove  unacceptable.' 

'  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix^  1007,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  U67-116S. 

Mbid,,  pp.  1159-1100. 
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Finally  the  American  delegation  presented  a  propositi 
retaining  absolute  and  conditional  contraband,  without 
specification  of  the  articles  forming  either,  because  in  changii 
conditions  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  adopt  a  hard  and  fast 
The  neutral,  however,  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise, 
tlicrefore  the  belligerent  should  publish  the  list  of  contnil 
and  notify  neutral  governments  before  neutral  trade  should  bj 
restrained.  The  proposition  consisted  of  the  following  thrp 
articles: 

1.  Absolute  contraband  shall  consist  of  arms,  munitiona 
war,  provisions,  and  articles  solely  used  for  military  purposes  a 
for  military  establishments. 

2.  Conditional  contraband  shall  consist  of  provisions,  mata 
rials  and  articles  which  are  employed  for  the  double  purpose 
peace  and  war,  but  which  by  reason  of  their  nature  or 
quahty,  their  quantity  or  by  their  nature,  quality  and  q 
are  useful  and  necessary  for  military  purposes  and  whi 
destined  for  the  use  of  armed  forces  or  the  military  estal 
ments  of  the  enemy. 

3.  The  list  of  articles  and  provisions  to  be  included  in 
of  the  above  classes  must  be  duly  published  and  notified  by  I 
l)eiligerents  to  neutral  governments  or  their  diplomatic  ageni 
and  no  article  shall  be  seized  or  confiscated  as  conditional 
traband  until  such  publication  or  notice  has  been  made.' 

The  advantage  of  the  American  proposition  to  the  belligpr- 
ert  is  its  elasticity,  leaving  him  free  to  determine  the  list 
in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  wir. 
Its  advantage  to  the  neutral,  which  it  shares  in  common  with 
other  projects,  is  the  necessity  of  notice.  The  disadvantjkgt 
to  the  neutral  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  left  until  it 
pleases  the  belligerent  to  arrange  his  list  and  publiab  it  to  Urt 
world. 

Such  were  the  various  projects  presented  to  the  eommisM 
for  its  consideration — one  of  which  proposed  the  tot^  abolitioa 
of  contraband;  the  others  its  retention  in  various  and  modififid! 
forms.    Of  Lord  Reay's  admirable  address  in  support  of  tlit 

*  La  Deuxiime  Conference  Internationale  <le  la  Pais,  1907,  Vol  VJi 
p.  1160. 
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British  proposition,'  the  ofB«ial  reporter,  M.  Henri  Frornageot 
gives  the  following  brief  and  adeciuate  summary: 

The  British  Delegation  in  developing  the  reasons  of  ita  prop- 
osition accentuated  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  contraband 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  modern  state  of  affairs.  For- 
merly it  was  stated  in  the  days  of  sailing  craft,  the  vo3'age  was 
rarely  broken  at  intermediate  ports.  The  articles  of  contraband 
were  especially  articles  of  absolute  contraband.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel  ordinarily  sufficed  to  indicate  the  destination 
and  the  hostile  character  of  the  merchandise;  the  tonnage  was 
relatively  light,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search  easy. 
The  prohibition  of  contraband  was  effectual.  Today,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  singularly  increased  the  number  of 
articles  comprised  in  the  name  of  conditional  contraband;  the 
prohibition  to  be  useful  must  be  stretched  to  the  point  of  render- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Paris  a  dead-letter.  Moreover,  naviga- 
tion by  steam,  with  its  numerous  calling  stations,  has  given  rise 
to  singular  complications  against  which  the  theory  of  continuous 
voyages  endeavors  to  contend,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks 
to  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  land  transportation,  contra- 
band easily  circumvents  its  prohibition;  finally, the  importance 
of  the  tonnage,  the  diversity  of  the  cargo,  the  ignorance  of  the 
captain  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  articles  tend  to  render  t!ie 
visit  and  searcli  difficult,  the  prohibition  ineffective,  and,  in  al! 
cases  to  inflict  upon  neutral  commerce  a  trouble  disproportionate 
to  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  belligerent.' 

Put  to  vote,  the  British  jjroposition  for  the  abolition  of  con- 
traband received  out  of  thirty-five  votes,  26  for;  5  against; 
4  abstentions.* 

As  the  result  of  this  favorable  vote,  the  entire  question  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and,  ultimately  to  a 
smaller  sub-committee,  in  order  to  examine  the  British  project 
and  the  various  propositions  previously  mentioned  in  order  to 

^  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Actes  et 
Documente,  Vol.  Ill,  Fourth  Cotnmissioa,  8th  session,  pp.  854-859. 

*  Report  to  the  Second  Conference  by  M.  Henri  P^romageot,  Actes  ct 
Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  267-258. 

'  States  voting  in  favor:  Argentine^  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brasil, 
Bulgaria,  Chili,  China,  Denmark,  Santo  Domingo,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Paraguay^  Holland,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal. 
Salvador,    Servia.    Siam.    Sweden,    Switserland. 

States  voting  against:  Germany,  France,  Montenegro,  Russia;  States 
abntaining:  Japan,  Panama,  Roumania,  Turkey. 
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frame  a  project  acceptable  to  the  commission.  In  thr  suf 
committee  Lord  Reay  stated  that,  as  the  abandonment  of 
contraband  had  not  been  luianimously  accepted,  it  was  advis- 
able to  consider  the  other  propositions  based  upon  retention  of 
contraband  ia  order  to  reach  a  general  agreement.  The  list  of 
absolute  contraband  in  the  French  proposal  was  taken  as  the 
of  discussion  and  after  a  careful  examinatioQ  & 
list  was  drawn  up  and  unanimously  accepted.  A  difiBculty 
thereupon  arose  that  prevented  further  progress.  Admiril 
Speny  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  objected  to  any  list  of 
conditional  contraband,  stating  that  commerce,  other  than  in 
absolute  contraband,  shoidd  be  free  and  unrestricted.  Braiil 
Chili  and  Great  Britain,  adhered  to  this  view,  while  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  opposed.  Unable  to  agree  upon  this 
important  matter  the  subject  dropped-  The  only  result  of 
deliberations  extending  over  several  sessions  was  a  list  of 
absolute  contraband  which  met  with  unanimous  approval  in 
the  conmiittee.  The  list,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  owing  to  lack  of  agreement  on  conditional  cod- 
traband,  but  it  doubtless  is  of  value  as  representing  the  opeit 
opinion  in  the  year  1907: 

1.  Weapons  of  all  kinds,  including  sporting  weapons  ud 
characterized  parts; 

2.  Projectiles,  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and  their  character- 
iased  separate  parts; 

3.  Powders  and  explosives  especially  intended  for  wtufait; 

4.  Gun  carriages,  caissons,  limbers,  military  wagoos,  bi*- 
ter>'  forges  and  their  characterized  separate  parts; 

5.  Characterized  military  clothing  and  equipment; 
Characterized  military  saddlery  of  all  kinds; 
Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  utilizable  in  war; 
Camp  equipage  and  characterised  detached  parts; 
Armor  plates; 
War  ships   and   boats,   and   separate   parts   specsiIlT 

characterized  as  being  only  tit  for  use  on  board  a  ship  of  wu: 
11.    Tools  and    apparatus  exclusively  intended  for  manu- 
factunng  war  ammunitions,  for  manufacturing  and  repaixia| 
arms  and  military  material  whether  land  or  navalJ 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Coaf^reaoe  Int«raatioa&le  de  U  Pftix,  Aelw  ci  Docv* 
moau,  Vol.  I,  pp.  259-260. 
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Passing  now  to  blockade,  the  same  unfortunate  result  must 
be  registered,  namely  inability  to  agree.  The  subject  was 
simpler  than  contraband,  but  the  differences  proved  equally 
irreconcilable. 

The  rule  of  ink^mational  law  permits  a  belligerent  to  block- 
ade an  enemy  port  and  forbid  all  trade  with  it.^  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  is  an  extreme  right,  irksome  and  borne  with 
bad  grace  by  the  neutnil,  who  may  and  constantly  does  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and  challenge  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  party  which  has  undertaken  to  establish  it.  A 
belligerent  engaged  in  actual  war  has  a  right  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  other  belligerent^  and  neutrals  are  bound  to  respect 
that  right.  The  blockade  of  a  port  is  as  legitimate  and,  in  an 
era  of  naval  warfare,  as  necessary  and  more  advantageous 
than  a  siege  by  land.  As  is  said  by  a  most  distinguished 
authority,  at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  field, 

a  siege  is  a  military  investment  of  a  place,  so  as  to  intercept,  or 
render  dangerous,  all  communications  between  the  occupants 
and  persons  outside  of  the  besieging  army;  and  the  place  is 
said  to  be  blockaded,  when  auch  communication  by  water,  is  either 
entirely  cut  off  or  rendered  dangerous  by  the  presence  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  A  place  may  be  both  besieged  and 
blockaded  at  the  same  time,  or  its  communications  by  water 
may  be  intercepted,  while  those  by  land  may  be  left  open,  and 
vice  versa.' 

The  reason  for  the  practice  is  simple,  namely,  that  the 
enemy  is  either  starved  into  submission,  or  the  injury  to  his 
resources,  by  the  lack  of  commerce,  leads  him  to  lend  a  more 
willing  ear  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  peace  and  self-interest. 


'  The  right  to  blockade  an  enemy's  port  with  a  competent  force  is  a 
right  Bccured  to  every  belligerent  by  the  law  of  nAttone.— McCall  v.  Marine 
Inc.  Co.,  8  Cranch  59  (18M). 

'  Halleck's  Intematioutil  Law  (3d  ed.  by  Baker)  11, 184,  {3.  Indeed  the 
eases  of  the  Circassian  (2  Wallace  135)  and  the  Adula  (175  U.  S.  361)  held 
that  a  blockade  may  be  made  effectual  by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by 
■hips  afloat. 


71%  TttJC  HAOOE  n&ACE 

}^x-kii«d«e  «m  dhrided,  by  Fitigiiwh  j 
juuv^  t««>  IdikdE:  (1)  A  simple  or  de  facte 
y\l^jik  *x  ffjvemsiMWUl  blcNskade.     TiuE  ip  irrncn 
jUMttui&ty  dMVUDictMm,  bu^ 

'/ uiifadb  UDportmioe.  La  cbaeeaf  oftptiixtr.tiBeTniesDi'^ 
iiii«^^  am  ftpptkabk  1<»  ooe  kind  of  ^  '  " 
l^jMMAJivikJtjk  V>  tli«  (rtber;  and  what  ft  xse 
f ul]v  Cf/  iu  eiic«  <>f  »  aixupk  blodwde,  would  ae:i 
{'^'«>.Pud<^a3jQftt«<>o  in  case  of  ft  igovefumenml  ijio^K  1 
ttiui^^  or  4^/aeUf  blockade  is  oonstituted  xneteiy  ir  fci^g 
Ml  jXfv«Mfaem.  and  wiUkQUt  ftoy  noueBBlu  of  ft  -anUK-sHb- 
Uf/b.  Aft  it  i^rimsn  mkiy  from  fftcts,  it  obmhe  win:ia8r>e» 
UM^Y^;  itv  ^irxiffteuw  inust«  therefore,  in  ftU  iiiwi,.  be^nsBMBiv 
«ic*f  aiui  d^diisive  evidenee.  The  burthen  of  troo:  £  ~ 
U|^>i^  t^jif  tftpt/ire,  ftnd  they  are  bound  to  Aovriter-: 
fttx^  ^ylr^kiide  at  tbe  time  of  tte  cftpture.  If -tta 
«t«ipfe  W'tifft;  aliflMffit  from  their  stfttkms  xt  iiie 
brtftdi  fM'^Mrr*id,  the  captors  must  prove  tiuct  it 
af»4  f^fA  •fu«(rh  an  aljffenoe  as  would  dmxive  -the  himMifc.  i 
pMi^t  or  i^'Tivemrnental  blockade,  is  one  where 'tiH^invBB^n 
9t^A  only  actually  establistied,  but  vhere  ftko  a  puiifai  antfia- 
tM/n  <^  t(ie  fa^rt  i>f  made  to  neutral  powen  igy  t^ ^ramnama^m 
€^^^h  *A  Ktate,  decUring  the  blockade.  BvA  souapvasi- 
tral  Kiau;  m  prr-Humed  to  extend  to  all  its  sid^BK:  job  s 
l/k^la'le  «£tabliifij<d  by  public  edict  is  preBumad  to  eamnneii 
a  p'ihllf:  notification  of  its  expiration.  HeoLDe  xhe  hirdBif 
ur'^.f  ->!  r\.s%xt^t'A,  aruJ  the  captured  party  i£  now  romiL  ":  tw£ 
?..' '-  .'-piX  p.''r--'jrn(/t.ioriH  a^iruit  him  b}-  unequrrriia^  fn-iasis. 
I*,  v.s  ,./;.  pMihjiMy,  not  bo  Kufficient  for  the  ne-Jtrihl  '■!!- ^^r**.:- 
prov'r  ifiAt  t.\ih  Mocka^iing  squadron  was  abserti,  anz  TiiSTf  n= 
fi'/  u';t.jfil  \\i\i-^xuu'u\  at  th«  time  the  alleged  br€».t:L  ":<>£  ;iifc»- 
h''  r,'iii>t  ;il  -o  prov*  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  i^f-r^trcrj 
\\.\t'i'tii:i\  tivii^A(tUi'i\  hy  Ktorms,  but  that  it  arcise  :>:■=.  aase 
whirh,  hv  tJicir  ii*M;*'M>-ary  and  legal  of>eration.  raised  \h^  Nxk- 
luhv' 

Am  iniuiiripul  hiw  docs  not  forbid  neutral  trade  with  i 
IiI(h1vih1i-(I  port,  iilthou^h  the  I^w  of  Nations  undoubtedlydoes 
hul)jiM't  nrutnil  property  in  such  a  case  to  captun*  and  con- 
liMciiiion,^  it  in  of  ^reut  importance  to  the  neutral  to  know  the 


'  MiMirr;  l)itci«rit  of  hit (Tnationul  I^w,  Vol.  VII,  p.  783,  quoting  HaQeck, 
lilt.  I.nw  (:tfl  tMl.  hy  linkor)  Vol.  II.  p.  189. 

'  It  lippmrH  Mini  priiiciplo.  Huthority,  and  usage  unite  in  calling oa M 
to  reject  tho  new  iloctrinr  thut.  to  carry  on  trade  with  a  blockaded  port,  ii 
*  to  \w  a  nmiiici|ml  otTrnHe  by  the  law  of  nations. — Per  Dr.  Loi^ 
The  Helen,  h.  H.  I  Ad.  A  Ecc.  1,  1865. 
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precise  moment  when  a  venture  lawful  by  municipal  becomes 
illegal  by  international  law.  The  blockade  must  be  legally 
binding,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  blockade  that  neutral 
property  becomes  liable  to  seizure;  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  neutral  must  be  taxed  with  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ade, otherwise  we  have  an  offense  in  international  law  without 
a  criminal  intent,  and  finally  there  must  be  some  act  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  intent  formed  or  existing  to  violate  the 
blockade. 

In  the  language  of  a  great  authority  whose  decisions  form 
the  Golden  book  of  prize  law,  I  mean,  of  course  Lord  Stowell, 

on  the  question  of  blockade  three  things  must  be  proved:  (1). 
the  existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  (2)^  the  knowledge  of  the 
party;  and  (3),  some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in,  or  by 
coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of 
blockade.' 

If  we  add  the  word  "attempt"  to  entry,  the  definition  is  as 
complete  and  accurate  as  possible  with  a  few  lines. 

The  blockade  must  be  actual  as  distinct  from  fictitious, 
inaintaijied  by  a  force  in  position  not  by  an  inliibition  on  paper, 
so  that  the  entry  is  blocked  and  the  attempt  to  enter  danger- 
ous. To  quote  another  distinguished  authority,  Sir  William 
Grant, 

the  intention  to  shut  up  the  port  should  not  only  be  generally 
made  known  to  the  vessels  navigating  the  seas  in  the  vicinity, 
but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  blockaders  to  maintain  such  a 
force  as  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  enforce  the  blockade. 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  keeping  a  number  of  vessels  on 
the  different  stations,  so  cummunicating  with  each  other  as  to 
bf  able  to  intercept  all  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  island.' 

A  later  admiralty  judge  has  thus  expressed  himself : 

The  maintenance  of  a  blockade  must  always  be  a  question  of 
[degree — of  the  degree  of  danger  attending  ships  going  into  or 
■leaving  a  port.    Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention,  nor  indeed 


'  The  Bet«?y  1  C.  Robinson  92a,  (1798), 
»  The  Nancy,  I  Acton  57,  (1799). 
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more  opposed  to  my  notions,  than  any  retraction  of  the  rule  that 
a  blockade  must  be  sufficiently  maintained;  but  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  force  could  bar  the  entrance  to  absolute  cet- 
tainty;  that  vessels  may  get  in  and  get  out  during  the  night  or 
fogs  or  violent  winds,  or  occasional  absence;  that  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  judge  from  numbers  alone,  Hence,  I  believe  that  in 
every  case  the  inquiry  has  been,  whether  the  force  was  com- 
plete and  present  and  if  so,  the  performance  of  the  duty  wm 
presumed;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  in  no  case  wasi 
blockade  held  to  be  bad,  when  the  blockading  force  was  on  the 
spot  or  near  thereto  on  the  ground  of  vessels  ent-ering  into  or 
escaping  from  the  port  where  such  ingress  or  egress  did  not 
take  place  ^vith  the  consent  of  the  blockading  squadron.' 

The  language  of  the  courts  was  not  always  the  practice  of 
the  adniirals,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  blockade  was  perhaps 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The 
history  of  blockade  is  largely  a  chronicle  of  abuse.  It  was 
easy  and  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence,  to  announce  thai 
on  and  after  such  a  day  certain  ports  of  the  enemy,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  coast  was  closed  to  neutral  commerce,  and  that  any 
neutral  vessel  setting  sail  for  the  specified  region  would  be 
lawful  prize.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  make  this  paper 
blockade  good  and  effective  in  fact.  The  continental  ware, 
springing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  periods  of  dis- 
organization in  which  the  armed  hand  blotted  out  even  the 
semblance  of  right.  Paper  blockade  was  answered  by  paper 
blockade,  until  neutral  commerce  was  either  driven  from  the 
seas,  or  the  neutral^  harassed  beyond  endurance  by  decree  and 
counter-decree,  and  finding  embargoes  and  non-intercoune 
powerless  to  redress  a  series  of  wrongs  and  outrages,  aggn- 
vated  by  impressment  of  its  seamen,  grasped  the  sword  in  self- 
defense  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  just  rights. 

The   fictitious   blockades   proclaimed   by  Great  Britaio 
made  the  pretext  for  violating  the  commerce  of  neutral  nati 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  ever  committed  on 
high  seas.     During  the  late  war  they  were  carried  to  an  exXnuh 
agance  which  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  in  their  effect*  T 
had  not  inflicted  such  serious  and  extensive  injuries  on  neut 

'  Per  Dr.  LuchingtoD  in  The  PrHneiska,  Spinks,  2S7. 
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nations.  Ports  were  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  blockade  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  any  force  at  them,  were  considered  in  that  state 
without  regard  to  intermissions  in  the  presence  of  the  blockad- 
ing force  and  the  proclamations  left  in  operation  after  its  final 
departure;  the  British  cruisers  during  the  whole  time  seizing 
every  vessel  bound  to  such  ports,  at  whatever  distance  from 
them,  and  the  British  prize  courts  pronouncing  condemnations 
wherever  a  knowledge  of  the  proclamation  at  the  time  of  sail- 
ing could  be  presumed,  although  it  might  afterwards  be  known 
that  no  real  blockade  existed.  The  whole  scene  was  a  perfect 
mockery  in  which  fact  was  sacrificed  to  form  and  right  to  power 
and  plunder.  The  United  States  were  among  the  greatest 
sufferers;  and  would  have  been  still  more  so.  if  redress  for 
some  of  the  spoliations  proceeding  from  this  source  had 
not  fallen  within  the  provisions  of  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
1794,* 


The  abuse  of  the  system  led  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  to 
declan*  that  "blockades  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effec- 
tive; that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prohibit  acceas  to  the  enemy's  coast." 

But  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  proclaiming  effectiveness  as 
A  requirement  of  international  law,  left  untouched  and  un- 
solved other  and  necessary  parts  of  the  problem.  How  is 
the  effective  blockade  to  be  declared  to  the  neutral  nations  and 
brought  to  the  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  neutral 
shipper?  Is  the  effective  blockade  violated  by  an  attempt  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blockading  squadron^  or  is  the  intent  to  violate 
the  blockade  formed  many  miles  distant  in  the  home  port 
sufficiently  manifested  to  permit  capture*  upon  the  high  seas 
before  an  actual  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  the  blockade 
and  enter  the  port?  Is  the  ultimatp  destination  of  the  cargo, 
as  in  the  case  of  contraband  determinativOj  so  that  transfer  of 
cargo  at  a  neutral  port  is  without  legal  effect,  provided  the 
ultimate  inU-^nt  be  to  violate  the  blockade?  Does  the  block- 
ade when  officially  announced  and  proclaimed  continue  until 
it  is  officially  removed,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  block- 
ade has  in  fact  ceased  to  exist? 

These  and  other  important  questions  were  not  settled  by 
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the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Their  settlement  is  thus  left  to  the 
municipal  law  of  the  various  States,  and  cases  arising  under 
them  have  destroyed  commerce,  annoyed  and  embarrassed 
foreign  offices,  and  after  years  of  negotiation  have  found  their 
way  to  mixed  commissions  for  arbitration  and  settlement* 
These  are  questions  worthy  of  a  conference  to  promote  peace 
by  removing  grounds  of  controversy.  The  Russian  pro- 
gram enumerated  blockade  among  the  subjects  for  consid- 
eration, and  the  Fourth  Commission  undertook  the  settlement 
of  the  question  without  reaching  agreement.  Indeed,  its  failure 
was  more  marked  and  pitiable  than  in  contraband.  Thr 
underlying  reason  was,  however,  the  same:  the  conflict  of 
neutral  and  belligerent  interests.  The  blockade  of  southern 
ports  during  the  Civil  War;  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
vessels  and  their  cargo  before  the  port  was  reached ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  blockade  isolated 
the  South  and  made  its  collapse  on  the  field  of  battle  a  mcit 
question  of  time.  It  is  true  that  American  theory  and  prac- 
tice caused  suffering  to  neutral  nations,  and  either  swept 
neutral  commerce  from  the  seas,  or  subjected  it  to  visit  ami 
search,  but  the  success  of  military  operations  involving,  it  may 
be,  national  existence,  either  required  or  justified  it.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  Anglo-American  ju 
dence  speaks  the  same  language,  were  unwilling  to 
the  theory  of  the  continent,  which  {>ermitB  a  neutral 
approach  the  blockaded  port,  and  requires  the  lx*lligt»rcnt  to 
note  upon  the  papers  of  the  blockade  runner  a  warning  not 
to  attempt  the  offense  and  adjourn  captm^  until  the  vt-ssel 
thus  warned  should  attempt  to  enter  the  port.  The  Anglo- 
American  practice  is  severe,  but  supposing  that  the  right  d 
blockade  is  permitted  and  recognized,  there  seems  no  rpaaoc 
why  a  belligerent  should  permit,  if  the  blockade  is  cffcctiiT, 
neutral  vessels  to  hover  in  the  presence  of  a  blockaded  poi 
awaiting  opportunity  to  steal  into  |X)rt  during  rover  of  f( 
and  stress  of  weather,  or  during  the  temfjoranr*  or  accideni 
absence  of  a  vessel  or  squadron. 


Gr^t 
;ral  iM 

nrnt  to^^ 


^  For  the  practice  of  the  United  StAtet,  see  Moore's  Int«raatioaal  U« 
Divert,  Vol.  VH,  pp.  780-868. 
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The  Law  of  Nations  and  its  practice  permit  a  beUigcrcnt  to 
capture  a  vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  and, 
while  severe,  it  does  not  seem  unjustifiable  to  capture  the 
vessel  the  moment  it  is  pursuing  the  intent  even  although  at 
a  distance  from  the  port. 

In  order  to  harmonize  and  render  uniform  the  law  of  block- 
ade, the  Italian  Delegation  on  August  2,  1907,  presented  the 
following  project  to  the  Fourth  Commission : 

1.  The  blockade  to  be  effective  must  be  declared  and  noti- 
fied; 

2.  The  blockade  is  effective  when  maintained  by  a  naval 
force  really  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entry  and  stationed  in  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  create  an  evident  danger  for  the  vessels  seek- 
ing to  force  the  entry. 

The  blockade  is  not  considered  raised  if  stress  of  weather  has 
forced  the  blockading  squadron  momentarily  from  their  station. 

3.  The  declaration  of  blockade  must  determine  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  blockade,  its  limits  by  longitude  and  latitude,  and 
the  delay  within  wliich  neutral  vessels,  which  entered  the  port 
before  the  blockade,  are  permitted  to  leave. 

4.  The  blockade  must  be  notified  to  the  authorities  of  the 
blockaded  port  and  to  the  governments  of  neutral  States. 

If  this  notification  has  not  been  made  or  if  the  vessel  approach- 
ing the  blockaded  port  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  blockade, 
the  notification  must  be  made  to  the  vessel,  by  an  officer  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  and  entered  upon  the  ship's  papers. 

5.  A  vessel  shall  not  be  seized  as  guilty  of  violating  the 
blockade  until  it  attempts  to  cross  the  lines  of  a  binding  block- 
ade. 

6.  Vessels  may  enter  a  blockaded  port  in  case  of  distress 
certified  to  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron. 

7.  The  vessel  seized  for  violation  of  the  blockade  can  be 
confiscated  as  well  as  its  cargo,  unless  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
proves  that  the  attempt  to  violate  the  blockade  was  without  his 
knowledge.  ' 

A  Brazilian  amendment,  while  accepting  the  Italian  prop- 
osition, sought  to  limit  the  blockade  within  certain  fixed 
geographical   lines  ;^  to  tax  vessels,  leaving  port  seven  days 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
Documents,  Vol.  I.  p.  261. 

'  The  blockjade  is  only  effective  in  conditions  mentioned  in  the  IlaliaD 
proposition  (Article  2)  when  limited  to  porta,  roadsteadfl,  harbors,  bays  or 
other  landing  places  on  the  enemy  coast,  as  well  as  entries  thereto. 
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niter  DOti6catk)tL  with  knowkd^e  of  the  hinrirwip;  to 
bdUgercDtfi  to  notify  chaoges  of  the  blockade.' 

The  Brazflian  was  not  iDCOoastent  with  the  Italii 
tion,  but  sought  to  gjve  it  greater  defioilaHBB  to 
conditionft. 

The  American  and  British  amendmealB  ailiiiltnl  the  i 
tion  of  blockade  and  the  requirement  of  DolificatiaB  hot] 
poeed  the  following  substitute  for  Artide  5: 

Even*  vessel  which,  after  the  notification,  sails  for  ahli 
port  or  place,  or  which  attempts  to  force  thc^  bkirkade,  b  I 
to  aeixure  for  the  violation  of  bk>ckade.' 

Another  amendment  proposed  the  omiasioo  of  *^  ksogittada 
latitude"  from  the  third  article,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  various  American  amendments,  proposed  in  addftiott 
sub^tution  of  "real**  for  ''evident'*  in  the  first  pa^l£^^^h  of 
Article  2,  and  the  addition  of  the  word  "neutral"  before 
''vessel  approaching '  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Artide  4. 

As  thus  amended  the  Italian  project  would  have  been  largdy 
declaratory  of  Anglo-American  practice,  but  would  have  beflB 
irreconcilably  in  opposition  to  the  continental  theory. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Examination,  a  sin^  aenoo 
showed  the  hopelessness  of  agreement;  for  the  price  asked  w» 
the  surrender  of  the  Anglo-American  law  of  blockade,  boilt 
up  by  generations  of  practice  and  incorporated  in  the  ji 
decisions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
question  seemed  difficult  and  especially  when  unacceptable, 
even  although  not  over-difficult,  a  favorite  method  of  cloaiiij 
debate  was  to  suggest  that  the  subject  was  not  ripe  for 
cussion.  In  this  case  the  subject  was  indeed  ripe  for 
sion  and  much  needed  settlement,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  who 


*  "Hie  Conference  ah&ll  fix  a  certain  number  of  milei  oouat^d  ffool 
eoast  at  low  tide  or  by  an  imapnary  line  drawn  between  the  tactrtaaiOm 
of  the  port  or  bay  att  well  aa  from  the  said  extremitiea  aloQ^  the  eOMl.  is 
order  to  limit  the  space  in  which  the  blockading  aquadron  ahatl  ecilort#  tiM 
blockade. — i^  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  U  Taix,  1907,  Voi 
III,  p.  U68. 

•Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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has  made  so  much  of  the  law  of  blockade  was  not  ready  to 
surrender.    Therefore,  Sir  Ernest  Satow  stated  roundly  that: 

Given  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  practice  which 
may  be  desif^ned  by  the  names  of  the  ContinerilMl  and  Anglo- 
American  systems,  we  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mo- 
ment to  reach  a  compromise.  As  his  excellency,  the  President 
of  the  Fourth  Commission  (de  Martens)  has  indicated,  the  ques- 
tion of  blockade  is  not  Uterally  included  in  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Russian  Government.  Therefore  the  British  Gov- 
ernment did  not  furnish  us  with  instructions  on  this  subject 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Time  is  lacking  too  for 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  question,  and  to  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  schools.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise,  concessions  must  be  made  on  both 
sides  for  which  neither  party  is  perhaps  prepared.  It  therefore 
app>ears  to  our  delegation  preferable  to  suspend  the  discussion 
of  this  question.^ 

The  Committee  of  Examination  shared  the  view  voiced  by 
the  British  delegation,  and  the  subject  of  blockade  was  rele- 
gated to  a  more  favorable  future. 

4.    The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes 


With  contraband  and  blockade  the  question  of  the  sinking  of 
neutral  prizes  is  connected  in  no  uncertain  way,  because,  if 
a  neutral  vessel  does  not  carry  contraband,  and  if  not  destined 
to  a  blockaded  port,  it  is  not  subject  to  seizure,  much  less  to 
confiscation,  although  it  may  be  annoyed  by  visit  and  search 
in  order  to  aiwjertain  and  establish  its  neutral  character.  But 
the  question — like  the  immunity  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy — may  be  considered  separately  and  on  principle.  There 
is  no  adjudged  case  in  British  or  American  courts  on  the  ques- 
tion, although  dicta  of  Lord  Stowell,  torn  from  their  natural 
connection  and  surroundings  have  been  dragged  into  the 
service.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  we  are  without  prec- 
edent, for  the  Russo-Japanese  War  furnished  more  than  one 
example  of  a  belligerent  sinking  a  neutral  which  it  was  unable 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Confdrence  Tntematioaale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actee  et 
Doeumeota,  Vol.  Ill,  Committee  of  EzaminatioD,  Fifth  Seesioa,  p.  055. 


•gj  wli>ut  to  1 

flod  Hwrt  k  no  WtfM  to  pennil  ft  is 

|ilm  thftt  uiftojr  eooDlnct  do  not 

of  BCtkn  to  wUefa  the  prise  can  be  I 
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jiiftloufl  rival.    One  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  lo 

*  Kor  ih«*  ouMw  of  the  •inking  of  the  Tbes  (Gernmii)  aad  tbe  Kai^ 
AiKltir  (Mrilijili)  by  th«  FtiuMann  in  July.  1904,  eee  HaniMr'ftXsur 
Law  AaU  Diplomacy  of  the  Ruaao%l^anete  Wat,  pp.  143^1£S. 
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permit  the  neutral  prize  to  be  sent  to  a  neutral  port  and  there 
lie  until  condemned  or  released  by  judicial  procedure  in  the 
court  of  the  captor,  as  is  propased  in  Article  23  of  the  conven- 
tion concerning  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  naval  war;  but 
there  seems  no  rt^ason  why  a  neutral  should,  without  liis  own 
affirmative  act,  have  his  harbors  and  ports  made  the  basis 
of  enemy  operations  and  filled  with  prizes. 

The  seizure  of  property  upon  suspicion,  its  confiscation  after 
judicial  decision  is  sufficient  injury  to  the  neutral  and  neutral 
commerce;  to  ask  that  he  permit  his  property  to  be  sunk,  with 
the  promise  of  a  trial  or  compensation  in  the  distant  future^ 
is  to  ask  the  neutral  to  renounce  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
neutrality,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  belligerent,  but  to  be 
a  party  to  the  introduction  of  a  principle  unknown  to  inter- 
national law  and  unworthy  to  be  incorporated  in  it.  It  is  a 
stranger  to  the  Law  of  Nations;  conceived  in  sin,  it  is  begotten 
in  iniquity  and  known  only  in  malpractice.  When  challenged 
to  justify  its  extension  to  international  law,  Dr.  Kriege  cited  a 
disputed  dictum  of  Lord  Stowell  and  a  statement  of  English 

I  law  in  an  American  textr-book,  but  Sir  Ernest  Satow  and 
General  Davis  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
immediately  repudiated  the  doctrine.  The  partisans  there- 
upon forsook  the  uncongenial  field  de  lege  lata  and  displayed 

K    their  ingenuity  in  the  more  pleasing  prospect  de  lege  ferenda. 
The  subject  figured  in  the  program  by  reason  of  "mal- 

t  practice'*  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  friend  and  opponent 
presented  projects.  The  discussion  was  animated  both  in  com- 
mission and  in  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  if  no  tem- 
per was  lost  nothing  was  gained.  The  result  as  in  contraband 
and  blockade,  was  a  failure  to  agree.  Russia  presented  the 
I  case  for  the  protagonists  of  the  doctrine;  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  led  the  opposition.  The  project  of  the  partisans 
as  presented  by  Russia  was  in  the  foUowing  terms:  The 
destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  is  forbidden  except  in  cases  in 
which  its  preservation  would  compromise  the  security  of  the 
captor's  vessel  or  the  success  of  its  operations.  The  captor 
can  only  use  the  right  of  destruction  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
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and  must  previously  transship  the  crew,  and,  as  far  s&fo^ 
the  cargo,  and  preserve  in  any  event  all   the  papers  OD  bori 
and  other  objects  necessary  to  the  judgment  of  a  PriieC/. 
and  the  establishment  of  indemnities  in  a  proF>er  cast 

It  is  understood  that  in  case  of  seizure  or  destruction  m 
denined  as  illegal  by  a  Prize  Court  or  competent  authoriu«.ii^ 
parties  in  interest  have  an  action  or  claim  for  damages. 

The  British  and  American  projects  were  brief,  to  the  per 
identical  in  meaning.     First  the  British  formula: 

The  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  by  the  captor  is  fortnA^- 
The  captor  must  release  every  neutral  vessel  which  be  cw: 

send  before  a  court  of  prize. 

The  American  was  briefer  and  a  trifle  more  pointed: 

If  for  any  reason  whatever^  a  neutral  captured  vessel  f»- 
not  be  brought  in  for  adjudication,  it  must  be  released. 

Sir  Ernest  Satow  showed  that  the  Institute  of  Interaatiiiiil 
Law  had  given  great  consideration  to  the  subject  in  it5  seastf 
at  Wiesbaden  (1881)  and  Turin  (1882)  only  to  reject  tfc 
doctrine.  Dr.  Kriege  laid  great  reliance  upon  Profcsaor 
Holland's  letters  to  the  Times  that  the  doctrine  either  is  orhn 
been  allowed  by  the  laws  of  France,  United  States,  JapUi 
Russia,  and  recognized  by  Ormany^  but  whether  recognwrf 
or  not  in  the  past,  military  necessity  required  it  in  the  fulurf 

Article  23  of  the  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  dutio 
of  neutrals  in  naval  warfare  recognized  the  right  of  the  neutal 
to  pernut  an  enemy's  prize  to  remain  in  its  ports  pending  adji^ 
dication  in  the  captor's  country.  This  article  had  doubtta 
much  influence  upon  the  favorable  vote  of  the  commitlet 
upon  the  Anglo-American  project  (11  for,  4  against;  no  absleft- 
tions),  as  was  expressly  stated  by  Count  Tomieili  of  tk 
Italian  delegation.  The  Russian  project  permitting  desMC* 
tion  received  in  committee  a  slight  majority  (6  for,  4  againA 
7  absU»n tions). 

There  was  no  middle  ground,  although  Article  23  of  Ihi?  con- 
vention on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  naval  war  may 
tend  to  preserve  the  prize  in  the  nl>S{»nro  of  any  other  «fit^ 
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ment  between  the  nations.  But  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  opposed  this  article  and  have  excluded  it  from 
their  ratification.  The  rcsuit  is  a  profound  divergence  of 
opinion  with  no  immediate  or  prospective  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  their  property  to  be  sunk 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  officer  acting  under  excitement, 
and  it  is  equally  safe  to  predict  that  the  partisans  of  the  doc- 
trine will  practice  it  on  less  powerful  neutrals. 

Great  Britain  has  invited  the  leading  maritime  nations  to  a 
Conference  at  London  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  the  subjects 
of  Contraband,  Blockade  and  the  Destruction  of  Neutral 
Prizes  figure  in  the  program, 

Notwithstandinfj  the  divergence  between  Continental  doc- 
trine and  Anglo-American  jurisprudence  a  compromise  is 
possible  if  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  earnestly  desire 
to  reach  an  agreement.  The  renunciation  of  conditional  con- 
traband is  in  the  interest  of  neutrals  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  prospective  belligerents  may  consent  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  limitation  of  capture  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  blockaded 
port  would  be  the  surrender  of  an  extreme  right  not  often 
exercised  because  most  captures  are  made  within  range  of  the 
blockaded  port.  The  retention  of  destination  of  the  cargo 
rather  than  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  vessel  is  in  the 
interest  of  fair-dealing,  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voy- 
ages in  the  matter  of  contraband  has  commended  itself  to 
such  a  cons<?rvative  and  enlightened  body  as  the  Institute 
of  International  Law.  The  principle  of  continuous  voyages 
as  applied  to  blockade  has  not  met  with  general  approval  and 
might  be  renounced,  although  the  doctrine  was  highly  ser- 
viceable in  the  Civil  War. 

The  shipper  will  conform  to  any  system  provided  it  is  cer- 
tain and  known  in  advance  and  certainty  is  more  valuable 
to  commerce  than  scientific  precision  or  theoretical  correct- 
ness. It  is  in  the  interest  of  belligen^nt  and  neutral  that  one 
and  the  same  law  should  prevail,  whether  it  be  the  Continental 
or  the  Anglo-American  system.     Special  interests  may  well 
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In  the  matter  of  neutral  prises,  the  gotiend  ] 
they  cannot  be  dentroyed  (Article  48)  ^  bat  the  1 
tion  of  a  neutral  vesa^  subject  to  confiacatiop  if 
would  compromise  the  security  of  the  man-of-war  or  the  j 
operations  in  which  it  is  actually  engaged  (Artaefe  49). 
for  indemnities  and  judicial  remedy  make  the  exeeptaoo  not 
(Artictm  50-54). 

The  British  Government  will  issue  an  official  Rcfiori  on  the  Naval  Coa- 
ferenco  of  London  containing  the  proceedings  in  full.  For  the  text  in  tk 
Declaration,  see  supplement  to  the  July  number  oC  the  AmericaB  Jooml 
of  International  Law.    (1900.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  A  THIRD  PEACE 

CONFERENCE 

Concluding  Rrmarks 

The  First  Conference  of  1899  waa  an  experiment  for  which 
there  were  precedents,  although  there  was  perhaps  no  single 
precedent  like  it  in  all  respect*!.  CongR^sses  or  conferences 
have  been  familiar  since  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  conscious  beginning  of  modem 
international  relations,  and  at  various  times  conferences  or 
congresses  have  been  called,  usually  at  the  end  of  war,  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace.  Familiar  examples  of  peace  con- 
ferences, in  the  sense  that  they  were  assembled  to  establish 
peace,  are  Westphalia,  1648;  Utrecht,  1713-1714;  Vienna,  1814- 
1815;  Paris,  1856;  and  Berlin,  1878.  Each  one  of  these  confer- 
ences, to  use  a  single  expression — for  congress  and  conference 
are  practically  synonymous — was  preceded  by  a  war  and  owed 
its  existence  to  war,  although  its  purpose  was  not  to  devise 
means  for  establishing  peace  in  general,  but  to  conclude  a 
special  peace  by  adjusting  the  controversy  out  of  which  the 
war  sprang.  In  some  of  the  later  conferences — notably 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 — questions  of  a  general  nature 
were  discussed  and  an  agreement  reached  upon  questions  of 
maritime  law,  but  the  codification  of  maritime  warfare  begun 
by  the  Congress  of  Paris  was  incidental  to  its  calling.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  congress  succeeded  in  abolishing  pri- 
vateering, in  requiring  that  blockades  be  binding  to  be  effec- 
tive, that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  and  that  neu- 
tral goods  are  safe  in  enemy  bottoms  furnished  a  precedent  for 
a  conference  which  should  deal  with  matters  of  a  general  interest, 
even  although  its  labors  should  be  restricted  to  a  small  portion 
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source  of  conflict.  The  Conference  of  Berlin  was  not  preceded 
by  a  war,  nor  was  it  followed  by  one;  it  was,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  preventive.  The  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence of  188&-1890  due  to  the  initiativ(^  of  Mr,  Janiea  G.  Blaine, 
was  assembled  in  the  interest  of  peace.  ItvS  purpose  was  to 
draw  the  American  States  closer  together,  and,  by  means  of 
arbitration,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  war. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  idea  of  an  int(*mational  confeR*nc« 
was  familiar  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  that  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1899  was  but  the  culmination  of,  rather 
than  the  first  step  in  the  tlevelopment.  The  war  conference 
showed  not  only  that  peace  might  be  established  by  a  meet^ 
ing  of  the  powers,  but  also  that  matters  of  general  interest 
might  be  discusstni  and  regulated  at  such  a  conference  in 
addition  to  the  queatioas  at  issue  between  belligerents.  The 
second  class  furnished  a  precedent  for  a  conference  called  in 
time  of  peace  to  regulate  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare, 
whereas  the  third  class  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  and  n'gulate  questions  disconnected  from 
war  or  only  remotely  connected  with  it.  The  First  Hague 
Conference  furnished  the  priceless  precedent  of  a  conference 
meeting  in  time  of  profound  peace  to  discuss  not  merely  ques- 
tions of  armament  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  but  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  means  whereby  conflicts  between 
States  might  be  sottltsi  by  a  resorts  not  to  arms,  but  to  good 
offices,  mediation  and  arbitration. 

The  First  Conference  was  therefore  rather  a  development 
than  an  experiment,  although  if  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
had  failed  to  justify  its  call,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  second  con- 
ference would  have  met  in  the  near  future.  The  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  experiment  seems  to  have  made  the  Conference  an 
institution,  and  the  action  of  the  Second  Conference  in  provid- 
ing for  a  succe&sor  leads  to  the  hope  that  conferences  will 
regularly  assemble  in  response  to  an  elightened  and  insistent 
public  opinion.  The  First  Conference  looked  forward  to  a 
successor;  the  Second  Conference  provided  a  time  within 
which  its  successor  should  meet.    The  President  of  the  First 
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Conference,  M.  de  Staal,  is  reported  by 
in  his  intorcsting  autobiography,  to  ha' 
a  second  conference  as  probable  wi' 
adjournment  of  the  first;'  but  the  warij 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  and  tl 
of  1904  postponed  the  call.  At  the  reqj 
mentary  Union,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1 
sounded  the  Powers  as  to  their  will! 
fercnce,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
brought  alxjut  by  the  good  offices  ol 
enabled  Russia  to  assume  the  initiative  | 
which  assembled  at  The  Hague  on  the  i 
and  adjourned  on  October  18  of  the  saj 
That  the  First  Conference  had  in  id 
denced  by  the  fact  that  it  expressed  "4 
tions  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrt 
the  program  of  a  conference  in  the  q 
''proposal  which  contemplates  the  ded 
bility  of  private  property  in  naval  w^ 
to  a  subsequent  conference  for  com 
"proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  1 
towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force  mi 
sequent  conference  for  consideration."^ 
the  First  Conference  did  not  indicate  | 
future  conference  should  assemble,  wh| 
ference,  in  addition  to  providing  subje( 
the  Third  Conference,  specified  that  1 
about  the  year  1915.  The  conferea 
attempt  to  peri>etuatc  itself  by  decll 
should  be  held  in  future  at  regular  a| 
but  limited  itself  to  a  recommendatiouj 
to  meet  at  a  specified  date.  It  might| 
stated  that  the  periodic  assembling" 

"*  A  delegate  abm  informed  me  that  in  ta 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  coa 
Miies,  and  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  aiiothor| 
next  spiiog. "    Autobiography  of  Andrew  D. ' 
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mended  itself  to  its  judgment;  but  as  the  conference  was  not 
a  legislative  body,  and  if  it  had  been  could  not  have  bound  its 
8ucce.ssor,  nauch  less  the  sovereign  States  represented  at  the 
Conference,  it  ^visely  rt^strictcd  itself  to  a  recommendation  that 
a  third  conference  should  be  held.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  was  outspoken  for  a  stated,  periodic  conference, 
and  the  American  delegation  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  favor  the  holding  of  further  conferences  within  fixed 
periods.' 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions  the  American  delegation 
succeeded,  by  means  of  great  tact  and  conciliation,  in  per- 
suading M.  de  Nelidow,  first  Russian  Delegate,  and  Pn-sident 
of  the  Conference,  to  introduce  of  his  own  motion  the  following 
I  recommendation,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Finally,  the  Conference  recommends  to  the  powers  the  assem- 
bly of  a  third  peace  conference,  which  might  be  held  within 
a  period  corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  conference,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  common  agree- 
ment between  the  Powers,  and  it  calla  their  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  the  program  of  this  Third  Conference 
a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  insure  its  deliberations  being 
conducted  with  the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  the  Conference  considers  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that,  some  two  years  before  the 
probable  date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  ghould 
be  charged  by  the  Governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the 
various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascer- 
taining what  subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  interna- 
tional regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  program  which  the  Govern- 
ments should  decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  countries  interested.  This  com- 
mittee should  further  he  intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing 
a  system  of  organization  and  procedure  for  the  Conference 
itself. 


A  careful  reading  of  the  recommendation  shows  that  the 
lonference  is  to  be  held  *' within  a  period  corresponding  to 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  Conference" — 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  period  of  eight  years;  that  the  date 
is  to  be  fixed  *'by  common  agreement  between  the  powers," 
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and  that  the  program  of  this  Third 
pared  '^a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to] 
being  conducted  with  the  necessary  aud 
The  powers  were  willing  to  recommendj 
they  were  not  willing  to  speeify  the  i 
it,  however,  to  be  essential  that  the  p 
pared  in  advance  and  communicated! 
ample  time  to  enable  them  to  mature  f| 
sent  them  in  finished  form  at  the  openij 
ence.  Without  reflecting  upon  any  Pol 
the  Conference  felt  that  much  time  wasj 
sent  at  the  opening  the  various  projed 
tion  was  requested,  and  that  the  delay  in 
iag  with  the  home  governments  was  a  i 
there  was  neither  a  reason  nor  a  compeil 
The  Second  Conference  felt  that  ni 
burdened  "with  the  task  of  collecting 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ] 
jects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  in 
and  of  preparing  a  program"  which  4 
posals  collected  and  ripe  for  submissiol 
preparatory  committee  was  to  be  app^ 
the  various  Governments  "some  two  ] 
able  date  of  the  meeting"  in  the  bd 
program  might  be  examined,  approved] 
fied  by  the  various  Powers  within  a  pel 
a  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by] 
viding  that  "this  committee  should  ful 
the  task  of  providing  a  system  of  orgal 
for  the  Conference  itself/*  the  obvioui 
that  the  committee  is  to  propose  a  systj 
procedure  for  the  Conference  which  wij 
the  invited  and  participating  Powers, 
ferences  will  be  no  longer  be  officered 
one  Power.  The  Conference  of  1899 
ened  statesmanship  of  Nicholas  II;  an< 
degree  his  conference,  for  the  First 
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president,  and  the  presidents  of  the  various  commissions  were 
chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  Russia.  Tfie  Second  Con- 
ference was  not  80  directly  the  work  of  the  Czar,  for  it  was, 
as  stated  in  the  very  first  lines  of  the  final  act,  ''proposed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;"  but  the  President  of  the  Conference  was  the  First 
Delegate  of  Russia,  and  the  officers  of  the  Second,  like  the  offi- 
cers of  the  First,  were  chosen  by  Russia  and  notified  to  the 
Second  Conference  for  approval.  The  Third  Conference  is, 
however,  to  have  its  "organization  and  procedure"  designated 
in  advance  by  a  committee,  which  shall  represent  not  merely 
one  Power  but  the  Community  of  Nations.  The  Conference, 
therefore,  is  to  be  international  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact,  and  its  organization  and  procedure  are  to  be  the  resuJt  of 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  many,  not  of  an  individual  power, 
whether  it  be  the  august  initiator  of  the  Conference  itself  or 
of  the  individual  who  happens  to  propose  its  calling.  In 
becoming  an  institution  the  child  has  outgrown  tutelage. 

The  Conferences  at  The  Hague  have  already  accomplished 
much  for  international  law,  audit  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
successors  will  continue  the  work  which  they  have  so  admirably 
begun.  The  First  Conference  raised  good  offices  and  mediation 
to  the  dignity  of  an  institution;  provided  for  the  ascertainment 
of  disputed  facts  likely  to  produce  serious  consequences  by  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry;  set  the  seal  of  its  ap- 
proval upon  arbitration;  devised  machinery  by  which  a  tem- 
porary tribunal  might  be  chosen  from  a  permanent  panel  of 
judgeii,  and  adopted  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  trial  and  deter- 
mination of  cases  submitted  to  the  tribunal.  The  First  Con- 
ference also  codified  the  lawa  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land, 
extended  to  maritime  warfare  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and,  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  it  at  least  discussed  seriously  and  profoundly 
the  question.  The  Second  Conference  revised  each  of  these 
conventions,  thus  rendering  them  more  worthy  of  approval; 
it  accepted  with  unanimity  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and,  in  a  concrete  case,  namely,  the  collection  of  con- 
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tract  debts,  it  restricted  the  use  of  force! 
to  arbitration.  It  laid  the  foundation^ 
Justice,  to  be  composed  of  judges  actinJ 
cial  responsibility,  in  which  the  varioU 
dence  and  the  various  languages  shall 
sented;  it  actually  created  an  Intematj 
which  the  validity  of  an  alleged  capture! 
an  international  tribunal  composed  C 
judges,  in  which  the  belligerents  shall 
which  the  neutrals  shall  decide  the  ql| 
Conference  further  codified  the  laws  azu 
by  prescribing  belligerent  duties  and 
rights  as  well  as  duties,  extended  the  i 
impossible  to  discuss  international  law } 
The  Hague  Conferences;  it  is  impossible 
relations  of  nations  without  quoting  t 
Hague  conventions;  it  is  almost  impoi 
duties  of  citizenship  without  a  knowledl 
ferences  and  their  positive  results.  I 
The  positive  results  of  the  Confereai 
such  importance  that  they  mark  an  epO(| 
and  its  development-  But  however  wd 
they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  coraj 
tution  of  the  periodic  conference,  which  \ 
the  representatives  of  the  world  and  1 
referendum,  in  the  common  interest.  1] 
ference  is  far  from  perfect,  and  each  of  1 
of  the  First  was  revised  in  the  light  of  v 
the  Second.  What  one  conference  ina 
make,  if  it  fails  to  justify  itself;  or  impnj 
been  uncovered  by  practice  and  expel 
the  Second  Conference  will  no  doubt  bo 
and  forced  to  justify  itself;  a  third  confei 
revise  it  in  principle  as  well  as  in  det 
the  many  will  supplement  the  wisdoo 
cooperation  of  the  nations  will  protiuce| 
fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nations  I 
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their  needs  and  experience.  Each  conference  is  but  a  step  in 
advance^  it  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  which,  encircling  the  world 
will  bind  the  nations  closer  together,  if  it  does  not  confederate 
them. 

In  this  view,  positive  results  are  of  minor  importance;  its 
partial  successes,  indeed  its  failures,  evidence  progress.  As 
aptly  said  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Root : 

The  question  about  each  international  conference  is  not 
merely  what  it  has  accomplished,  hut  also  what  it  haa  begun, 
and  what  it  has  moved  forward.  Not  only  the  conventions 
signed  and  ratified,  but  the  steps  taken  toward  conclusions 
which  may  not  reach  practical  and  effective  form  for  many 
years  to  come,  are  of  value.  Some  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  last  conference  do  not  seem  to  amount  to  very  much  by 
themselves,  but  each  one  marks  on  some  line  of  progress  the 
farthest  point  to  which  the  world  is  yet  willing  to  go.  They 
are  like  cable  ends  buoyed  in  raid-ocean,  to  be  picked  up  here- 
after by  some  other  steamer,  spliced,  and  continued  to  shore. 
The  greater  the  reform  proposed,  the  longer  must  be  the  proc- 
ess required  to  bring  many  nations  differing  widely  in  their 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  interests,  prejudices,  into  agreement. 
E^ch  necessary  step  in  the  process  is  as  useful  as  the  final 
act  which  crowns  the  work  and  ia  received  with  public  cele- 
bration." 

The  very  existence  of  the  Conference  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  oneness  of  mankind,  of  the  superiority  of  general  to  spe- 
cial interests  and  local  policy,  and  the  successes  of  the  con- 
ferences show  the  possibiUty  of  harmonious  coo{>eration 
among  nationalities  differing  in  race,  institutions,  languages 
and  traditions.  The  First  Conference  showed  that  twenty- 
six  nations  could  work  harmoniously  for  the  common  good; 
the  Second  Conference  that  forty-four  States  could  labor  by 
means  of  their  representatives  in  peace  and  harmony  for  a 
period  of  four  months  and  produce  conventions  and  declara- 
tions, resolutions  and  voeuXj  which  have  been  ratified  by 
national  legislatures  and  conamend  themselves  to  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  usefulness  of  conferences  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 

*  Prefatory  note  to  Texts  of  the  Peace  Confereaces  at  the  Hajjue,  pub- 
litbed  by  Ginn  Sl  Company  (1908). 
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tract  debts,  it  restricted  the  use  of  force  and  bound  tl 
to  arbitration.  It  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Court  o 
Justice,  to  be  composed  of  judges  acting  under  a  sen 
cial  responsibUity,  in  which  the  various  systems  ol 
deuce  and  the  various  languages  shall  be  adequat 
sented;  it  actually  created  an  International  Court  < 
which  the  validity  of  an  alleged  capture  shall  be  dete 
an  international  tribunal  composed  of  competei] 
judges,  in  which  the  belUgerents  shall  be  represem 
which  the  neutrals  shall  decide  the  question  at  is 
Conference  further  codified  the  laws  and  customs  ol 
by  prescribing  belligerent  duties  and  recognizio 
rights  as  well  as  duties,  extended  the  empire  of  Is 
impossible  to  discuss  international  law  without  a  re 
The  Hague  Conferences;  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  1 
relations  of  nations  without  quoting  the  proviaio] 
Hague  conventions;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pe 
duties  of  citizenship  without  a  knowledge  of  The  H 
ferences  and  their  positive  results. 

The  positive  results  of  the  Conferences  are,  the 
such  importance  that  they  mark  an  epoch  in  intenia 
and  its  development.  But  however  worthy  of  oom 
they  are  n^latively  unimportant  in  compazison  with 
tution  of  the  periodic  conference,  which  unites  for  a  t 
the  representatives  of  the  world  and  legiailateSy  all 
referendum.,  in  the  common  interest.  The  work  of 
f(Tence  is  far  from  perfect,  and  each  of  the  three  cor 
of  the  First  was  revised  in  the  li^t  of  theory  and  pn 
the  Second.  What  one  conference  makes  nn^i^jn/r  i 
make,  if  it  fails  to  justify  itself;  or  improv  '-fc 

been  uncovered  by  practice  ^^4^^^^^H 
the  Second  Conference  wiO  nOd|^^^^^^H 
and  forced  to  justify  itself;  a  I^^^^^^^H 
it  in  principle  as  w-  u^^^^^^^^l 
the  many  will  supplem-  l^^^^^^^^l  '^^ 
cooperation  of  the  natit  ^^^^H^| 
fitted  to  meet  the  r 
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proposed  plans  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween nations,  and  the  world  remembers  them  with  honor: 
to  all  of  theni,  from  Henry  IV  and  Kant  and  St,  Pierre  and 
Penn  and  Benthum,  down  to  the  humblest  writer  in  favor  of 
peace,  we  may  well  feel  grateful;  but  the  germ  of  arbitration 
was  planted  in  modern  thought  when  Grotiua,  urging  arbitration 
and  mediation  as  preventing  war,  wrote  these  solemn  words 
in  the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads:  "maxime  autem  christiani  reges 
et  civitates  tenentur  hanc  inire  viam  ad  arma  vitanda/" 

It  is  suggested  that  Grotius  may  have  seen  a  little  book, 
written  by  Enn^ric  Cruc6  and  published  in  1623,  entitled  Le 
Nouveau  Cyn^e,  in  which  the  proposal  was  made  tor  a  union  of 
the  nations  and  the  establishment  at  Venice  of  an  assembly 
in  which  all  international  controversies  should  be  decided,' 
This  remarkable  treatise  dropped  out  of  sight  and,  although 
known  to  our  Charles  Sumner,'  it  has  but  recently  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  students  by  the  distinguished  Belgian 
publicist,  Ernest  Nys,  The  work  deserves  well  of  the  friends 
of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
reprinted  and  translated  into  English. 

But  to  revert  to  Grotius.    If  known  to  him,  there  is  no  i 

trace  of  its  influence,  because  Grotius  does  not  speak  of  a  union 
of  the  nations,  whereas  Cnic6  proposes  a  universal  union  and 
stated  in  detail  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  effected.  | 

Two  famous  projects  based  upon  federation  of  the  nations  i 

are  known  respectively  as  the  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV,  and 
the  Perpetual  Peace  of  the  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre. 

The  plan  of  Henry  IV,  or  of  his  minister.  Sully,  for  it  is 
from  the  latter  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  project, 
contemplated  the  formation  of  a  '*very  Christian  republic" 
to  consist  of  fifteen  sovereignties,  each  one  of  which  was  to 
send  delegates  to  a  general  council,  empowered  to  decide  all 
disputes  which  might  arise   between   the  members  of  the 

*noLls'  Peace  Conference,  Appendix  III,  pp.  540-650. 

•See,  Nya:  fitudes  de  droit  international  et  de  droit  politique  (1890),  pp. 
308-317;  Balch'a  Em^ric  Cruofi  (1900),  pp.  1-63;  Darby'a  IntematiouAl 
Tribunals  (4th  ed.,  1004),  pp.  22-33. 

•The  War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Natioas,  Mead's  ed.  of  Sum- 
ner's AddreBses  oo  War  (1904),  p.  196,  n.  2.  Sumner's  copy  is  aow  in  the 
Hmrvard  College  Library. 
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republic,  and  to  fix  the  contribution  which  each  memt 
should  make  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy^ 
of  the  confederation.* 

This  project,  which  has  profoundly  influenced  modertd 
thought,  was  a  dream  of  war  conquest  as  well  as  peace,  because 
its  realization  presupposed  war  with  Austria.  In  a  letter  to 
Henry,  referring  to  the  project,  Sxdly  says  that  it  wouldj 
necessary 


'4 

;o  welF 


first  to  reduce  the  whole  House  of  Austria  to  a  domimon  so 
adjusted  and  composed  in  such  due  proportion  that  it  wooldj 
deliver  all  the  Christian  States  and  dominions  from  the  fe&isj 
and  appi^ehension  that  it  has  always  given  them  cause  to  c 
ish,  of  being  oppressed  and  enclosed  by  it;  and,  secondly, 
all  those  belonging  to  that  House  should  be  induced  by 
reasons  to  forsake  their  former  extortionate  covetousni 
that  they  may  no  longer  plan  injuries  to  any  one — a  statf 
mind  to  which  it  seems  impossible  to  bring  them  so  long  aa  tber 
possess  a  number  of  States  and  kingdoms  beyond  those  included 
in  their  Spanish  dominions.' 

The  good  AbW  de  Saint-Pierre,  invoking  the  authority  of  | 
Henry  IV  for  his  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace  (published  in 
1713,  1729),  sought  to  perpetuate  the  settlement  efTected  bjr 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  to  adjust  controversies  betveeaj 
nations  by  pacific  means. 

For  this  purpose,  to  quote  the  summary  of  our 
Wheaton,  the  first  article  of  the  projet  proposed  to  est 
a  perpetual  alliance  between  the  members  of  the  E 
League,  or  Christian  republic,  for  their  mutual  security  ag&isst 
both  foreign  and  civil  war,  and  for  the  mutual  guarantee  o( 
their  respective  possessions  and  of  the  treaties  ox  peace  coft* 
eluded  at  Utrecht. 

The  second  article  proposed  that  each  ally  should  contnhui» 
to  the  common  expenses  of  the  grand  alliance  a  monthly  ooOp 
tribution  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  assembly  of  thoir  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

The  third  article  provided  that  the  allies  should  re-nounoe  thiE 
right  of  making  war  against  each  other,  and  accept  the  mfdlA- 
tion  and  arbitration  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  league  for 

'Fordetftils  of  the  Great  DesigD,  Bee  Darby's  IiiteniaUooft]  TCtiiiniK 
pp.  16-21. 
■Dftrby'a  Int^matioiial  Tribunals,  pp.  20-21. 
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the  termination  of  their  mutual  differences,  three-fourths  of 
the  votes  being  necessary  for  a  definitive  judgment. 

The  principal  sovereigns  and  States  who  were  to  compose 
the  league  were  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  King  of  France. 

2.  The  Emperor  of  Germany, 

3.  The  King  of  Spain. 

4.  The  Emperor  or  Empress  of  Russia. 

5.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Elector  of  Hanover, 

6.  The  Republic  of  Holland. 

7.  The  King  of  Denmark. 

8.  The  King  of  Sweden. 

9.  The  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony. 

10.  The  King  of  Portugal. 

11.  The  Sovereign  of  Rome. 

12.  The  King  of  Prussia,  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

13.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  co-states. 

14.  The  Elector  of  Palatine  and  bis  co-statea. 

15.  The  Swiss  and  their  co-atates. 

16.  The  Ecclesiastical  Electors  and  their  co-states, 

17.  The  Republic  of  Venice  and  its  co-atates. 
IS.  The  King  of  Naples. 

19.     The  King  of  Sardinia. 

Each  of  these  nineteen  Powers  was  to  have  a  single  vote 
in  the  European  diet,  and  the  smaller  republics  and  princes  to 
be  associated  in  the  league,  with  the  right  of  giving  a  single 
collective  vote  as  in  assembly  of  the  present  Germanic  con- 
federation. '*Comme  le  Grand  Due  de  Toscane  peut  faire 
prfeentement  une  voix  de  plus,  il  sera  facile  de  le  noraraer 
comme  la  vingti^me  puissance,  mais  toutes  ces  petites  diffi- 
cult^s  peuvent  facilement  se  r^gler  par  provision  k  la  plurality 
voix."* 

The  fourth  article  stipulated  that  if  any  one  of  the  allied 
powers  should  refuse  to  carry  into  effect  the  judgments  and 
regulations  of  the  grand  alliancCj  or  negotiate  treaties  in  con- 
travention thereof,  or  prepare  to  wage  war,  the  alliance  should 
arm  and  act  offensively  against  the  oCfending  Power  until  it 
was  reduced  to  obedience. 

The  fifth  article  declared  that  the  general  assembly  of 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  alliance  should  have  power  to  enact  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  alliance;  but  no  alteration  in  the 
fundamental  articles  to  be  made  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  allies. 

The  almost  verbal  coincidence  of  these  articles  with  those 
of  the  fundamental  act  of  the  Germanic  confederation  estab- 

'Abr^.  du  Projet  de  Paix  perpetuelle,  torn.  i.  p.  349,  edit,  de  Rotterdaniy 
1738. 
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lished  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  is  remarkable.  Fleyry. 
to  whom  Saint^Pierre  communicated  his  plan,  replied  lo  him 
"Vous  avez  oubIi6  un  article  essential,  celui  d'enroycr  im 
missionnaires pour  toucher  les  coeurs  des  princes  el  leurpenoftdtf 
d'entrer  dans  vos  rues."  But  Dubois  bestowed  upon  him 
the  highest  praise,  expressed  in  the  most  felicitous  nuDoer 
when  he  termed  his  ideas:    **les  r^ves  d'un  homme  de  biBn" 

The  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV  and  Saint-Pierre's  Perpetoil 
Peace  sanctioned  the  use  of  force:  the  first  to  bring abouttb 
confederation;  the  second  to  maintain  it.  The  Quaker Peu 
was  also  not  averse  to  the  use  of  force  to  keep  the  peace;  but 
as  is  to  be  expected,  his  European  Diet.  Parliament^  or  EsUttf 
was  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  settlement  of  intematiaui 
disputes  by  the  rules  of  justice.  It  was  wholly  nonpolitical  tf 
he  neither  sought  the  humiliation  of  Austria  or  of  Fr&nceoor 
the  aggrandizement  of  England. 

For  the  love  of  Peace  and  Order,  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Europe  were  *'to  agree  to  meet"  by  their  stated  deputies,  b 
a  General  Diet,  Estate,  or  Parliament,  and  there  eslablisb 
rules  of  justice  for  Sovereign  Princes  to  observe  one  to  anolhtf 
The  Diet  was  to  meet  yearly,  or  "once  in  two  or  three  yetfl 
at  farthest,  as  they  shall  see  cause;"  representation  wwto 
proportionate  and  the  number  of  persons  or  votes  was  to 
reached  ''by  considering  the  revenues  of  lands,  the  export* 
and  entries  at  the  Custom  Houses,  the  book  or  rat£S,  and 
surveys  that  are  in  all  governments:  to  proportion  taxes  for 
their  support." 

The  Assembly  was  to  be  a  judicial  body,  and  before  it 

should  be  brought  all  differences  depending  between  one  So/nf- 
eign  and  another,  that  cannot  be  made  up  by  private  Embi 

before  the  Sessions  Ijegin. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Diet, 

all  the  other  Sovereignties,  United  as  One  Strength,  shall  COWL 
the  Submission  and  Performance  of  tlie  Sentence,  with  DanugA 
to  the  Suffering  Party,  and  Charges  to  the  Sovereignties  t£lt 
obliged  their  Submission.* 


rtt  1 


'  Wbeftton'a  History  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Natioaa,  pp.  202-264 
Rousa(*au'0  interesting   Projet  dc   Paix    Pcrpetuelle  b«aed  upon  Blial* 
Pierre's,   see   Darby's  Intemntional  Tribunals,   pp.    ]0t-t2l;  WWmIM^ 
History  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  264-268. 
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At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  great  thinkers, 
the  one  a  jurist  (Bentham),  the  other  a  philosopher  (Kant), 
devoted  themselves  seriously  to  devise  means  whereby  the 
scourge  of  war  might  be  avoided. 

In  a  plan  for  an  Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace,  written  in 
1789,  but  not  published  until  1841,  Bentham  stated  his  purpose 
in  a  single  paragraph : 

The  following  plan  has  for  its  basis  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions: (1)  The  reduction  and  fixation  of  the  force  of  the  several 
nations  that  compose  the  European  System;  (2)  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  distant  dependencies  of  each  State.  Each  of 
these  pTopositions  has  its  distinct  advantages;  but  neither  of 
them,  it  will  appear,  would  completely  answer  the  purpose 
without  the  other.' 

Bentham  did  not  propose  a  union  or  league  of  States  but  an 

agreement  to  send  two  deputies  to  a  congress  or  diet  which 
should  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  for  the  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

The  proceedings  of  auch  congress  or  diet  should  be  all 
public. 

Its  power  would  consist,  1,  In  reporting  its  opinion. 

2.  In  causing  the  opinion  to  be  circulated  in  the  dominions 
of  each  Stat«. 

He  felt  that  public  opinion  would  enforce  obedience.     In 

case  of  non-compliance,  the  refactory  State  might  be  put 

under  the  ban  of  Europe.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  no  harm  in 
regulating  as  a  last  resource,  the  contingent  to  be  furnished 
by  the  several  States  for  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  court/' 

The  use  of  force  would  be  in  all  human  probability 

unnecessary,  if  in  the  instrument  constituting  the  court,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  were  guaranteed,  so  that  the  decrees  of 
the  court  might  be  given  the  most  extensive  and  unlimited  cir- 
culation. 

While  the  essence  of  Bentham^s  project  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court,  Kant  proposed  a 

'  Peon's  Eaaay  Towards  the  Present  BJid  Future  Peace  of  Europe  (1693- 
1694).  published  by  the  American  Peace  Society  (Boston,  1897). 

'  Bentham 'b  Worka,  edited  by  Bowring,  Vol.  It,  p.  546.  For  an  admirable 
■umroary  and  exposition  of  Bentham's  plan,  see  Wheaton's  Hiotory  of  the 
Modem  Law  of  Natioiu,  pp.  32^344. 
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Confederation  of  States  in  order  tol 
peace  and  only  incidentally  mentions  )| 
of  controversies.  ^ 

Wheaton  thus  analyzes  and  summai 
peace: 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  th 

peace  was  that  published  by  Kant  in  1^ 

elusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Basle  bj 

from  the  continental   coalition  against 

and  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  oj 

Grcrinany,     The  scheme  proposed  by  the] 

berg  was  grounded  on  the  same  idea  of  ^ 

of  European  nations  which  had  been  8U< 

Saint  Pierre,  Rousseau  and  Bentham.  , 

Kant  develops  this  idea  by  laying  (1 

ilition  of  perpetual  peace  that  the  conaj 

adhering  to  the  proposed  league  shoul<| 

he  defines  to  be  that  form  of  govemmai 

participates  by  his  representatives  in  tli 

lative  power,  and  especially  in  that  of 

tiona  of  peace  and  war.     A  declaration 

manner  by  the  nation  is  in  effect  decreei( 

calamities  and  burdens  of  war.     On  thi 

constitution  of  government  where  the  su 

that  is  under  a  constitution  which  is  not 

tion  of  war  may  be  nishly  pronounced  Q 

because  it  costs  nothing  to  the  national  c| 

and  not  a  member  of  the  State — not  e^ 

smallest   pleasures.     But,    according   tO 

form  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  demil 

ment.     By  a  republican  constitution,  ho! 

of  government  limited  by  a  popular  repn 

tive  power  being  separated  from  the  execil 

to  declare  war  being  included  in  the  I 

hia  view,  democracy  excludes  representa 

despotic,  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  sol 

composed  being  unlimited;  whilst  arist^ 

racy,  although  defective  inasmuch  as  thlj 

despotic  by  substituting  the  single  will  I 

of  the  State  to  the  general  will,  still  adq 

representative  administration,  as  Frederic 

when  he  said  he  was  ''the  first  servant  o| 

of  the  pretended  republics  of  antiquity  | 

a  knowledge  of  the  representative  syst 

terminated  in  the  least  insupportable  f 

of  a  single  individual. 
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The  second  condition  of  a  perpetual  peace,  according  to  Kant, 
is  that  the  public  law  of  Europe  should  be  founded  upon  a 
confederation  of  free  States,  In  the  existing  system  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  state  of  nature,  which  has  ceased  as 
between  individuals,  whilst  it  still  subsists  as  between  nations, 
is  not  a  state  of  peace,  but  of  war,  if  not  flagrant,  at  least  always 
ready  to  break  out.  The  code  expounded  by  public  jurists  to 
nations  has  never  had  the  obligatory  force  of  law,  properly  so 
called,  for  want  of  an  adequate  coercive  sanction.  The  field 
of  battle  is  the  only  tribunal  where  States  plead  for  their  rights; 
but  victory,  which  ends  the  litigation,  does  not  finally  decide 
the  controversy.  The  treaty  of  peace  which  may  follow  is,  in 
effect,  a  mere  suspension  of  arms,  the  contending  parties  still 
remaining  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  each  other,  without 
being  subject  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  since  each  party  is 
the  exclusive  judge  in  its  own  cause.  The  state  of  peace, 
must,  consequently,  ever  remain  insecure,  unless  guaranteed 
by  a  special  compact  having  for  its  object  the  perpetual  abohtion 
of  war.  Nations  must  renounce  as  individuals  have  renounced, 
the  anarchical  freedom  of  savages,  and  submit  themselves  to 
coercive  laws,  thus  forming  a  Community  of  Nations,  civitas 
gentium,  which  may  ultimately  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  the  people  of  the  earth.  '*It  may  be  demonstrated,"  says 
StTr  author,  ^Hhat  the  idea  of  a  confederation  which  shall 
gradually  extend  to  all  States,  and  thus  lead  them  insensibly 
to  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  is  not  an  impracticable  or 
visionary  idea.  It  may  be  realized,  if  happily  a  single  nation, 
equally  powerful  and  enlightened,  could  once  constitute  itself 
as  a  republic,  a  form  of  government  naturally  inclined  to  per- 
petual peace.  A  common  center  would  thus  be  created  for 
this  federative  association,  around  which  other  States  would 
cluster  in  order  to  secure  their  libei-ties  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  and  this  alliance  would  finally  become  uni- 
versal." 

He  concludes  that  **if  it  be  a  duty  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  universal  dominion  of  public  law  may  ultimately  be  real- 
ised, by  a  gradual  but  continued  progress,  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  peace  to  take  the  place  of  those  mere  susi>ensionfi 
of  hostility  called  treaties  of  peace,  is  not  a  mere  chimera,  but 
a  problem,  of  which  time,  abridged  by  the  uniform  and  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  ultimately  furnish 
a  satisfactory  solution.'" 

In  his  metaphysics  of  jurisprudence  published  in  1797,  treat- 
ing of  the  science  of  international  law  in  general,  Kant  insists 

*Pn>jet  de  p&ix  perpctueile,  essai  philosopbique  par  Emanuel  Kant. 
Tr»duit  de  I'aUemand  aveo  un  Nouvcau  Supplement  de  I'auteur,  Koeniga- 
1796. 
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The  various  plans  of  Henry  IV,  Em^ric  Cruc6,  Saint-Pierre 
and  Rousseau'B  project  based  upon  it,  the  Diet  of  William 
Penn,  and  the  Essays  of  Bentham  and  Kant  may  be  called 
the  classic  projects  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Congress  as  a  means  of  maintaining  peace  among  the  nations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  English  plans  are  judicial,  as 
becomes  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  has  made  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies  a  confession  of  faith. 
Penn's  plan  is  for  a  reunion  of  a  diet  or  parliament  of  negotia- 
tors; Bentham 's  plan  is  for  a  court  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  party  to  its  establishment.  The  European  plans 
are  political:  Henry's  is  based  upon  the  humiliation  of  Aus- 
tria; Saint-Pierre  assumes  the  primacy  of  France.  Kant's  is 
political  in  the  sense  that  it  presupposes  a  change  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  nations  whereby  their  governments  become 
republican,  that  is,  constitutional  and  representative.  The 
acceptance  of  Kant's  plan  would,  however,  be  in  the  common 
interest  and  would  not  inure  to  the  advantage  of  any  nation. 

The  projects  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not  only  of 
importance  in  themselves,  but  show  that  the  desire  for  a  closer 
and  intimate  relation  of  the  nations  is  not  a  dream  of  the  past, 
i\or  an  idle  speculation  of  the  present,  but  a  hope  for  the 
future. 

Of  the  many  plans,  three  are  of  especial  significance,  and  show 
how  the  national  institutions  influence  each  author  who  seeks 
to  create  international  institutions.  William  Ladd's  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  published  in  1840,  suggesting  a  Diplomatic 
Congress  for  the  codification  of  International  law,  and  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Court  of  Nations  for  its  administration,  bears 
unmistakable  evidence  of  American  authorship.* 

James  Lorimer's  scheme  for  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
national Government  with  its  seat  at  Geneva  betrays  the 
Briton,'  and  Bluntschli's  Organization  of  a  European  Federa- 

>  Darby's  International  Tribun&lfi,  pp.  409-413. 

'  Lorimer's  lostitutee  of  the  LaTf  of  Natiozu,  Vol.  II,  pp.  240-278;  279- 
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that  t^ 


tion    (1878)'    is   based    upon   the   experience    of   Ger 
with  special  reference  to  the  federation  of  Germany  into 
Empire. 

That  The  Hague  Conferences  have  brought  nations 
as  never  before  is  patent  to  the  casual  observer; 
periodic  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  bring  them  into  sdj 
closer  relations  is  equally  evident;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doul 
and  of  no  little  difficulty  to  predict  whether  the  Intcmatioi 
Conference  will  remain  a  diplomatic  assembly,  or  will 
in  a  federation  of  Independent,  Sovereign  and  Equal  Si 

It  may  be  that  federation  is  a  dream.  Our  own  expe: 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  shows  with 
difficulty  States  of  a  common  origin,  with  common  histoi 
institutions  and  traditions,  speaking  the  same  language,  cj 
be  persuaded,  even  for  a  common  purpose,  to  lay  aside 
individual  sovereignty  and  unite  in  a  definite  and  permani 
union  for  the  common  good.  The  difficulty  would  be 
measurably  greater  to  unite  independent  and  sovereign  nal 
into  a  federation,  however  loose,  when  their  traditions 
mstitutions  are  at  variance,  when  their  languages  and  liten 
tures  are  instinct  with  nationality,  their  ambitions  so  divoi 
gent  and  irreconcilable,  and  when  the  sacrifice  is  so  evidei 
and  the  benefits  so  problematical  or  undemonstrated. 

The  form  is  nothing;  the  substance  is  everything,  and  tt 
uniformity  produced  by  international  conference  and 
differs  so  little  from  the  uniformity  resulting  from  a  federatio 
as  to  be  negligible.  An  international  conference  meetiog 
regular  stated  intervals,  in  which  nations  large  and  so 
meet  on  a  plane  of  equality  to  discuss  questions  of  univcm 
importance  and  to  legislate  ad  referendum,  offers  the  advan 
tages  of  federation  without  its  disadvantages.  Public  opinio 
determines  the  destiny  of  a  nation ;  international  opinioi 
stronger  than  any  combination  of  nations,  draws  the  wofi 
more   closely  together  than   a  mere   political   union.    Ih 

■niuntschli's  Gesammelt^  Kleine  Schriften  (I8dl).  Vol.  II.  pp.  37^-4K 
Darby'*  IntematioD&l  Tribunals,  pp.  lM-21d. 
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federation  of  the  world  may  come,  if  public  opinion  insists  that 
the  world  be  federated;  but,  as  a  federation  involves  the  organ- 
ization of  an  executive,  and  as  the  question  of  an  executive  is 
beset  with  manifold  difficulties,  it  seems  improbable  to  expect 
it,  even  if  drarable,  within  a  conceivable  future. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  preparatory  committee  mentioned 
by  the  recommendation  for  a  Third  Conference,  "charged  by 
the  Governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  pro- 
|X)sals  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what 
subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  refla- 
tion," will  develop  into  a  standing  committee  entrusted  with 
international  interests  between  the  various  conferences.  Es- 
pecially would  this  be  so  if  the  committee  were  appointed  by 
the  Conference,  instead  of  being  selected  by  agreement  of  the 
Powers  sometime  before  the  calling  of  the  future  Conference. 
It  would  not  be  an  executive;  it  would  not  be  a  Government; 
it  would,  however,  as  a  committee,  represent  international 
interests  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences. 

If  the  tentative  provision  of  a  preparatory  conmiittee  for 
the  Third  Conference  commends  itself  to  enlightened  opinion, 
and  if  it  prove  itself  worthy  of  confidence,  it  may  be  the 
germ  of  an  international  executive,  or  the  functions  of  the 
Permanent  Administrative  Council,  or  the  International  Bu- 
reau may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  watch  over,  if  not  control,  the 
international  relations  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  Permanent  Court  may  be  developed  into  an  inter- 
nationid  and  permanent  judiciary.  The  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Prize  shows  that  the  Powers  are  not  averse  to  a 
permanent  international  tribunal  if  only  its  need  be  demon- 
strated. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  foundations  are  laid  for 
an  international  organization.  It  depends  on  public  opinion 
to  rear  the  structure. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I 

MR,  BLAINE  TO  MR.  OSBORN  PROPOSING  THE  FIRST 
PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  29,  1881. 

Sir:  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  general  peace  on  the  American  continent  is  well 
known  through  its  persistent  efforts  for  years  past  to  avert  the 
evils  of  warfare,  or,  these  efforts  failings  to  bring  positive  con- 
flicts to  an  end  through  pacific  counsels  or  the  advocacy  of 
impartial  arbitration. 

Tliis  attitude  has  been  consistently  maintained,  and  always 
with  such  fairness  as  to  leave  no  room  for  imputing  to  our 
government  any  motive  except  the  humane  and  disinterested 
one  of  saving  the  kindred  States  of  the  American  continent 
from  the  burdens  of  war.  The  position  of  the  United  States  as 
the  leading  power  of  the  new  world  might  well  give  to  its 
government  a  claim  to  authoritative  utterance  for  the  purpose 
of  quieting  discord  among  its  neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  the 
most  friendly  relations  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  good  oflSces 
of  this  government  are  not  and  have  not  at  any  time  been 
tendered  with  a  show  of  dictation  or  corapidsion,  but  only  as 
exhibiting  the  solicitous  goodwill  of  a  common  friend. 

For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested by  certain  States  of  Central  and  South  America  to  refer 
disputes  affecting  grave  questions  of  international  relationship 
and  boundaries  to  arbitration  rather  than  to  the  sword.  It 
has  been  on  several  such  occasions  a  source  of  profound  satis- 
faction to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  this 
country  is  in  a  large  measure  looked  to  by  all  the  Amert^'Mv 
powers  as  their  friend  and  mediator.  The  just  and  inipa.x\\^ 
counsel  of  the  President  in  such  cases  has  never  beeu  viVt*ViV\^^^ 
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and  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by 
giunary  strife  or  angry  contentions  betl 
regard  as  brethren.  i 

The  existence  of  this  growing  tended 
dent  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  propCl 
goodwill  and  active  cooperation  of  all  d 
hemisphere,  both  north  and  south,  in  i 
and  for  the  common  weal  of  nations.  I 
of  the  Governraenta  of  America  can  b* 
to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  state  d 
war  between  kinsmen.  He  is  sm^  thl 
Governments  on  the  continent  can  be 
to  the  sacred  duty  of  making  every  eiM 
the  chances  of  fratricidal  strife.  And  \u 
fidence  to  such  active  assistance  fronl 
show  the  broadness  of  our  common  hui 
of  the  ties  which  bind  us  all  together  asi 
system  of  American  commonwealths.  ' 

Impressed  by  these  views,  the  Preal 
independent  countries  of  North  and  Sd 
invitation  to  participate  in  a  general  o< 
city  of  Washington  on  the  twenty-fo! 
1882,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an^ 
of  preventing  war  between  the  nations ' 
that  the  attention  of  the  congress  shal 
this  one  great  object;* that  its  sole  aim  ij 
permanently  averting  the  horrors  of  d 
between  countries,  oftenest  of  one  bin 
even  worse  calamity  of  internal  comi 
that  it  shall  regard  the  burdensome  | 
quences  of  such  struggles,  the  legacies 
of  oppressive  debt,  of  onerous  taxati 
paralyzed  industries,  of  devastated  fiel 
tion,  of  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  the  gil 
orphan,  of  embittered  resentments,  | 
who  provoked  them  and  heavily  afHict ! 
that  come  after.'  | 

The  President  is  e8f)ecially  deairovi 
that,  in  putting  forth  this  invitation^tjj 
aaBume  the  position  of  counselingjo 
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voice  of  the  congress,  to  counsel  any  determinate  solution  of 
existing  questions  which  may  now  divide  any  of  the  countries 
of  America.  Such  questions  cannot  properly  come  before  the 
congress.  Its  mission  is  higher.  It  is  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  in  the  future,  not  to  settle  the  individual  differences 
of  the  present.  For  this  reason  especially  the  President  has 
indicated  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  so  far  in  the 
future  as  to  leave  good  ground  for  hope  that  by  the  time  named 
the  present  situation  on  the  South  Pacific  coast  will  be  happily 
terminated,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  contest  may  take 
peaceable  part  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  general 
question  affecting  in  an  equal  degree  the  well-being  of  all. 

It  seems  also  desirable  to  disclaim  in  advance  any  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prejudge  the  issues  to  be 
pre.sented  to  the  congress.  It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  this 
government  to  appear  before  the  congress  aa  in  any  sense  the 
protector  of  its  neighbors  or  the  predestined  and  necessary 
arbitrator  of  their  disputes.  The  United  States  will  enter  into 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  powers  represented,  and  with  the  loyal  determination  to 
approach  any  proposed  solution,  not  merely  in  its  own  interest, 
or  with  a  view  to  asserting  its  own  power,  but  aa  a  single  mem- 
ber among  many  codrdinate  and  coequal  States.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  this  government  may  be  potential,  it  will  be  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  conciliating  whatever  conflicting  interests 
of  blood,  or  government,  or  historical  tradition  may  necessarily 
come  together  in  response  to  a  call  embracing  such  vast  and 
diverse  elements. 

You  will  present  these  views  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic,  enlarging^  if  need  be,  in  such 
terms  as  will  readily  occur  to  you,  upon  the  great  mission  wluch 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  proposed  congress  to  accomplish 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  firm  purpose  ofthe 
United  States  to  maintain  a  position  of  the  most  absolute  and 
impartial  friendship  towards  all.  You  will  thereupon,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tender  to  His 
Ebcceilency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  formal 
^P  invitation  to  send  two  commissioners  to  the  congress,  provided 
~  with  such  powers  and  instructions  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
L  meat  as  will  enable  them  to  consider  the   questions    brought 
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before  that  body  within  the  limit  of  submission  contemp 
by  this  invitation.    The  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
Powers,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  represented  by  two  coi 
sioners,  so  that  equality  and  impartiality  will  be  amply  se 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

In  delivering  this  invitation  through  the  Minister  of  F( 
Affairs,  you  will  read  this  dispatch  to  him  and  leave  with 
copy,  intimating  that  an  answer  is  desired  by  this  goverx 
as  promptly  as  the  just  consideration  of  so  important  a  pn 
tion  will  permit.  I  am,  etc., 

James  G.  Blah 


1  ForeigD  RelatioDs,  1881,  pp.  18-11^ 
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L     A  STATED  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

To  Meet  once  every  Five  or  Seven  Years,  to  Deuberatb 
UPON  Matters  of  Common  Interest  to  the  Nations 
AND  Make  Recommendations  to  the  Governments 

To  Oie  General  Court  of  Massachusetts: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  Masaachusetts,  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  body  to  adopt  a  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  Governments  of  the  world  to  join  in 
establishing,  in  whatever  way  they  may  judge  expedient,  a 
regular  international  congress,  to  meet  at  stated  periods — say, 
every  seven  years — to  deliberate  upon  the  various  questions  of 
common  interest  to  the  nations  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Governments. 

The  following  reasons  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  action: 

1.  The  nations  are  today  united,  as  never  before,  in  com- 
mercial, economic,  scientific,  social  and  philanthropic  relations, 
and  their  mutual  interests  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 

2.  The  questions  constantly  arising  which  concern  them  all 
80  intimately,  require  their  united  action  for  proper  solution, 
as  the  Governments  themselves  have  long  practically  recog- 
nized. 

3.  Within  the  past  century  about  thirty  important  inter- 
national congresses  and  conferences  have  been  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  adjustment  of  matters  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance — an  average  of  one  about  every  three  and  a  half 
years.     These  congresses,  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  which 

■  is  given  below,  have  been  in  large  measure  successful,  and, 
I  besides  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  they  were  called,  have 
I      done  much  to  remove  friction  and  prejudice  and  to  promote 
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harmony  betweeD  the  nations,  and  therel 

of  aU.  1 

4.  These  congresses  have  not  only  indi 
recent  years,  and  in  the  number  of  nation 
but  they  have  also  tended  to  become  m<ri 
or  quasi-legislative,  as  in  the  case  of  thfll 
Conference,  the  Brussels  Sugar  Congress 
Conference. 

5.  The  organization  of  an  internationl 
here  suggested,  to  meet  at  stated  periodi 
be  an  altogether  new  experiment,  but! 
regular,  permanent  and  more  complete  foj 
efficiency  and  usefulness  which  perms] 
bring,  what  has  already  been  successful 
occasions. 

6.  The  idea  of  a  world-congress,  on  ' 
predecessors  in  the  General  Court  of  „ 
strong  resolutions  in  1837  and  1838,  has  | 
recent  years.  At  The  Hague  Peace  Coii 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  City  thei 
often  expressed,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
that  such  conferences  ought  to  be  continii 
Not  a  few  publicists  of  the  day  feel  that^ 
in  the  larger  interests  of  humanity  as  a  vl 
with  real  legislative  powers  will  have  to  N 

7.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  j 
a  regular  congress  for  deliberation  an^ 
matters  of  general  international  concerai 
serious  objection  in  any  quarter  amaflj 
creation  of  such  a  congress,  whose  red 
require  ratification  by  the  nations  before 
would  not  impose  upon  the  Government 
of  their  sovereignty  and  self-direction.  ^ 
international  body  would  in  a  few  deca^ 
to  determine  clearly  whether  it  would  be| 
go  further  and  to  develop  the  organizai 
gress  with  legislative  powers.  j 

8.  The  Permanent  International  Cou^ 
controversies  between  nations  has  beeni 
Powers  of  the  world  and  is  now  in  sucq 
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counterpart  and  complement  of  this  court,  to  which  the  refer- 
ence of  disputes  is  voluntary,  would  be  a  congress  with  delib- 
erative and  advisory  powers,  which  would  i>erform  an  equally 
important  service  in  the  development  and  formulation  of  inter- 
national iaw  as  the  court  will  do  in  its  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation. 

9.  The  meeting  of  regular  international  congresses  for  the 
consideration  of  the  various  common  interests  of  the  nations 
would  exert  a  great  and  growing  influence  in  favor  of  amity 
and  mutual  goodwill,  would  lessen  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
assure  the  permanence  of  peace  and  the  continuance  of  prosper- 
ous commercial  relations. 


I 


A.       INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES  AND  CONFERENCES 

1815.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  adjusted  the  questions 
left  by  the  Napoleonic  campaigns. 

1825.  The  Conference  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  independence  of  Greece. 

1831.  The  Conference  of  London,  which  made  Holland  and 
Belgium  independent  nations. 

1856.  The  Congress  of  Paris,  which  dispoaed  of  the  questions 
entailed  by  the  Crimean  War. 

1864.  The  Geneva  Congress,  which  established  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Society. 

1867.  The  Conference  of  London,  which  neutralized  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

1868.  The  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  provided  for  the 

restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  types  of  bullets. 

1871.  The  Conference  of  London,  which  modified  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  1856. 

1874.  The  Congress  of  Brussels,  which  prepared  a  restatement 
and  improvement  of  the  laws  of  war. 

1874.  The  first  International  Postal  Congress,  held  at  Berne, 
which  organized  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

1876.  The  Metrical  Diplomatic  Congress  at  Paris,  which  pre- 
pared the  International  Metric  Convention  and  pro- 
vided for  the  meeting  of  a  general  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  at  least  once  every 
six  years. 
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1875.     The  International  Telegraphic 

burg.  j 

1877.  The  Conference  of  ConstantinopJ 

rights  of  the  Porte's  Christian  I 

1878.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  i 

San  Stefano  after  the  Russoi 

ranged  the  map  of  Eastern  Ei] 
1878.     International  Monetary  Conferd 

the  United  States. 
1881.     International  Monetary  Confers! 

the  United  States  and  France 

1884.  The  Berlin  West  African  Cong 

Congo  Free  State.  I 

1885.  International  Prime  Meridian  ( 

ton,  invited  by  the  United  a 

representatives  from  twenty-ai 

1889.     The  Marine  Conference  of  Wa( 

1889.  The  first  Pan-American  Conferei^ 

1890.  The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Confi 

1892.  International  Sanitary  Confer^ 

tocol  drawn  by  which  was  siflj 
fifteen  nations.  I 

1893.  International  Sanitary  Confereof 

nineteen  nations  were  repreaei^ 
1896.    The  Universal   Postal  Congred 

and  attended  by  representativi 

the  globe.  i 

1899.    The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  i 

organization  of  the  Permaneol 

Arbitration.  » 

1901.    The  Brussels  Sugar  Congress,  1 

abolition  of  sugar  bounties. 
1901.    The  Second  Pan-American  Coi 

City. 

By  order  of  the  Board  i 
Robert  Th 

BEKJAUm 


Bosion,  January  7,  1903, 
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2.    THE  ADMISSION  OF  LATIN-AMERICA  TO  THE 
SECOND  CONFERENCE 

A    ACTION  OF  SECOND  PAN-ABifERICAN  CONFERENCE 

On  January  15,  1902,  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference, 
in  BCBsion  at  Mexico,  recognized  the  three  conventions  signed 
at  The  Hague  on  July  29,  1899,  as  a  part  of  public  international 
American  law,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  non-signatory  Amer- 
ican States  to  the  benefits  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  exact  text  of  the 
project  follows: 

Abticui  1 

The  American  Hepubltca  repreecnted  at  the  latematlonal  CoELference  of 
American  States  tn  Mexico,  which  have  not  subscribed  to  the  three  Con- 
VflDtiona  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  29th  of  July,  1899  hereby  recognixe 
as  a  part  of  Public  International  American  Law  the  principles  set  forth 
therein. 

Articxjb  2 

With  respect  to  the  Conventions  which  are  of  an  open  character  the 
adherence  thereto  will  be  conun untested  to  the  Government  of  Holland 
through  diplomatic  channels  by  the  respective  Govemmenta,  upon  the 
ratification  thereof. 

Article  3 

The  wide  general  convenience  being  so  clearly  apparent  that  would  be 
seoured  by  confiding  the  solution  of  differences  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal  of  bo  high  a  character  aa  that  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague,  and,  also,  that  the  American  nations,  not 
now  signatory  to  the  Convention  creating  that  beneficent  institution, 
can  become  adherents  thereto  by  virtue  of  an  accepted  and  reoognised  right; 
and.  further,  taking  into  consideration  the  offer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  the  Conference 
hereby  confers  upon  said  governments  the  authority  to  negotiate  with 
the  other  Signatory  Powers  to  the  C/onvention,  for  the  Peaceful  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Differences  for  the  adherence  thereto  of  the  American 
Nations  so  requesting  and  not  now  signatory  to  the  said  Convention.* 

'  Internationa]  American  Conference,  Vol.  II,  pp.  336-337. 
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B.  EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  ROOT'S  LETTERS 
PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  THIRD 
FERENCE  j 

You  will  recall  thftt  the  Coofereace  la  Mexico  J 
herence  to  the  conventions  of  The  Hague,  and,  I 
protocol  conferred  upon  the  Governments  of  tha 
and  the  United  States  of  Mexico  authority  to  nqj 
natory  Powers  to  the  Convention  for  the  peaoi 
national  differences,  for  the  adherence  thereto  of 
requesting  and  not  then  signatory  to  the  said  Ol 

At  different  times  since  the  Mexican  ConferoQ 
endeavored  to  secure  the  admission  of  individii 
South  America  as  additional  signatories  to  Th| 
without  avail,  for  the  reason  that  no  express  pn] 
in  The  Hague  Convention.  i 

In  October,  1904,  Mr.  Hay.  in  taking  the  ifl 
United  States  for  the  calling  of  a  second  Confer^ 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  letter  to  all  the  Signato^ 
the  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  procedure  bg 
tory  to  the  original  acta  of  The  Hague  Confereoj 
parties.  This  was  further  pressed  upon  the  Pol 
cated  to  all  of  them  in  December,  1904.  Aocd 
1905,  upon  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan  | 
of  the  United  States  yielded  to  Russia  the  initia 
Hague  Conference,  Russia  included  all  the  SouA 
call  for  the  Conference,  and  nearly  all  of  them  hal 

It  is  evident  that  by  thus  pressing  for  incluaioaj 
in  the  general  agreement  of  the  nations  at  The  Bl 
assumed  a  responsibility  which  we  must  be  prepi 
next  Conference  is  convened.  It  appears  to  m4 
that  the  way  in  which  that  re.sponsibiUty  ; 
made  the  subject  of  consultation  and  discusaio 
that  the  delt^tes  of  the  American  States 
ference  with  well  considered  and  matured  instr 

C.  EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  ROOT'S  INSTRUG 
DELEGATION  TO  THE  THIRD  PAN-A3tfK 
JUNE  18,   1906. 
The  Second  American  Conference  at  Mexico 

ary  15,  1902,  authorising  the  Governments  of  the^ 
to  negotiate  with  the  other  Signatory  Powers  for  t^ 
can  States  to  the  general  arbitration  convention,  4 
aequently  applied  in  behalf  of  several  of  the  other! 
admission  to  become  signatories  to  the  convcntiofd 
however,  never  came  together  in  an  agreement  up 
ditions  of  adherence,  and  the  requests  preferred 
refused. 

'  Quoted  from  Luis]  M.  Dmgo's  Cobro  Coe 
pp.  153-156  (1906). 
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On  the  21st  of  October.  1904,  the  United  States  lASued  a  proposal  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  of  the  First  Hague  Coaference  for  a  secoad  txmference 
and  specified  sa  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  the  adoption  of  a  procedure 
by  which  States  nonstgnatory  to  the  original  acta  might  become  adliering 
parties.  This  proposal  tnet  with  general  acceptance^  but  the  calling  of 
the  Conference  was  postponed,  owing  to  the  war  between  Rusaia  and  Japan. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1*JU5,  the  further  initiative  in  calling  the  Con- 
ference waa  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  ready  concurrejice 
of  the  President,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  included  in  his  invitation  to 
the  Second  Coaference  all  the  Amencan  States. 

As  a  part  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, it  has  been  agreed  that  in  order  that  all  the  States  represented  at  the 
Second  Conferenoe  may  be  upon  the  same  footing  in  discussing  modifications 
or  extensions  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration^  the  first  business  of  the  Second 
Conference  shall  be  to  authorise,  by  a  preliminary  protocol,  the  adherence 
of  all  the  nonflignatory  States  to  the  arbitration  treaty  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence. This  understanding  bus  been  communicated  by  Russia  to  all  the 
Signatory  States,  and  their  assent  to  it  is  regarded  as  making  the  proposed 
action  certain  and  leaving  nothing  further  to  be  done  but  the  formal  action 
to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

All  of  the  American  States  are  accordingly  at  liberty  to  become  parties 
to  the  general  arbitration  treaty  of  The  Hague  and  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  civilised  world  of  the  advances  which  may  be 
made  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

The  Conference  at  Rio  can  probably  render  no  more  useful  service  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration  than  by  securing  the  general  assent  of  the  American 
States  to  the  principles  which  should  receive  a  new  impetus  and  universal 
effect  at  The  Hague.^ 

D.  THE  QUESTION  OF  ADHERENCE  OF  NONSIONATORY 
STATES  TO  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  1899  UNDER 
ARTICLE  60  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  PARTICTPATE  IN  THE 
SECOND  CONFERENCE 

(a)     THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR 

Department  of  State, 

I  Washington,  March  5»  1907. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  This  Government  recently  in- 
structed its  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  ascertain  from 
the  Russian  Government  what  answer  had  been  received  from 
the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  first  arbitration  treaty  of  the  First 
i  Peace  Conference  to  the  proposal  that  the  adherence  of  the  non- 
signatory  American  States  should  be  accepted,  so  as  to  enable 

■         *  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  Interna- 
I     tional  Conference  of  the  American  States,  pp.  40-41  (1907). 
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them  all  to  participate  m  ^le  Second  ConfercQce.  i  &m  louj 
adrbed  bj  Ambaeeador  Riddle  by  cable  that  be  u  infomitti  by 
the  RuflsiaQ  Minister  for  Foreifo  AITairs  that  assenta  hart  beca 
received  by  Ruseda  from  all  the  signatories  except  Beignoi, 
China,  and  Turkey,  which  have  not  yet  replied.^ 

For  greater  convenience  in  appreciating  the  trtie  foree  of  ^ 
information,  let  me  restate  the  rahous  stepe  which  have  beet 
taken  upon  this  subject. 

1.  In  a  note  dated  April  12,  1906,  the  Russian  GovefWBsd 
remarked  that  several  of  the  States  invited  to  participate  ta  the 
Second  Conference  had  not  taken  part  in  the  First  Confcnooe, 
and  that  a  difficulty  of  form  only  stood  in  the  way  of  their  admiB- 
sion  to  the  Second  Conference,  that  difl5cu!ty  consisting  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  arbitration  treaty  agaed 
at  the  First  Conference  and  could  not  adhere  without  an  agne 
ment  between  the  Signatorj'  Powers. 

That  difficulty  Russia  proposed  to  dispose  of  by  thesagsestioD 
that  on  the  opening  of  the  Second  Conference  the  repreeeota- 
tives  of  the  States,  parties  to  the  First  Cooferenoe,  should  9^ 
the  following  protocol: 

The  representatives  at  the  Second  Peace  ConfereDce  of  the  States^gv- 
toriea  of  the  Convention  of  1899  relative  to  the  peaceful  settlemext  of  isM- 
oatiooal  disputes,  dul/  authorised  to  that  efTect,  have  agreed  tbat  la  cmt 
the  States  that  were  not  represented  at  the  First  Peace  Confereoee,  hut  bait 
been  convoked  to  the  present  Confereaoe,  should  notify  the  Gorenuneot  of 
the  N'etberlanda  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned  conveotioQ  tbqr 
shall  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  a^^ceded  thereto. 

The  assent  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  this  proposal  was  asked 
by  Russia. 

2.  The  United  States  promptly  gave  its  assent  to  me  courte 
in  a  reply  which  said: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  that  should  tbt  olte 
Powers  who  took  part  in  that  Confercace  (the  First  Confer«k<»e)  iMAtto 
llie  proposal  of  your  note  of  April  12,  that  assent  in  itself  will  have  tk 
effect  of  making  it  certain  that  the  adhesion  of  the  Powers  which  did  out 
take  part  in  the  First  Conference  will  be  acceptod,  ^  that  their  rtpceMB^ 
atives  can  go  to  the  Second  Conference  without  feeling  that  thent  is  tof 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  can  take  fuU  part  in  the  GodfereDca 


*  Belgium  signified  its  assent  March 
Minister  Wilson  to  Department  of  St  . 
(telegram  dated  March  *J9  from  Minwi- 
Turkey  consented  April  13,  1907  \U 
ArobaoBador  LeiHhrnun  to  Depart-inem 
ment  of  &IbA« 


29.  1907  (telegrmm  thai  <iatt»fR 
AsexK«d  V 

*><^partiT 
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3.    To  this  note  the  Russian  Government  replied  as  foilowa: 

The  desire  that  the  newly  invited  Powers  be  permitted  from  the  outset  to 
participate  in  the  Conference  ia  the  baais  of  our  project  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  their  adhering  to  the  First  Convention  of  Id^.  If  all  the 
Signatory  Powers  accept  this  procedure,  the  Conference  will  not  have  to 
pass  upon  the  question  of  adhesion.  To  our  mind,  the  Conference  will  have 
but  to  take  formal  notice  of  that  fact  at  its  first  session,  in  which  all  the 
Powers  that  have  adhered  to  the  second  and  third  ooDventions  and  declared 
their  desire  to  adhere  to  the  first  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part. 

The  fact  that  the  necessary  assent  to  this  procedure  has  been 
received  from  all  the  Powers  except  Belgium,  China,  and  Turkey, 
which  have  not  yet  replied,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  proposal  will  be  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  and  to 
justify  preparations  for  attendance  at  the  Second  Conference 
upon  this  assumption. 

I  have  communicated  this  information  under  the  impression 
that  it  may  contribute  to  your  convenience,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  growing 
short  and  that  the  Russian  Government  may  not  deem  it 
proper  to  communicate  with  you  until  all  the  answers  have 
been  received. 

I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Bacon, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  above  note  also  sent  to: 

Blinister  to  Uruguay. 

Minister  to  Dominican  Republic. 

Minister  to  Panama. 

Minister  to  Nicaragua. 

Minister  to  Peru. 

Cfaaig^  d'Affaires  ad  inUrim  of  Guatemala. 

Charg£  d'Affaires  ad  irUerim  of  Honduras. 

Minister  of  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  of  Colombia. 

Minister  of  Bolivia. 

liinister  of  Argentine  Republic. 

Minister  of  Haiti. 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  inUrim  of  Chile. 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  inierim  of  VeaexucU. 

Minister  of  Ecuador. 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  was  able  to  inform  our  Minister  U)   the    Netherlan<i?  on 

April  17,  1907.  that 

The  Russian  Government,  in  its  note  of  April  12,  1906,  haa  «et  cut  * 
copy  of  a  proposed  agreement  under  this  provision  and  all  the  oontimcti&| 
Powers  have  now  assented  to  it.  It  provides  that  in  caa«  the  dtatoi  aot 
represented  at  the  First  Conference  shall  notify  the  govemiaeat  of  lb* 
Netherlands  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned  convention,  thfjr 
shall  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  acceded  thereto. 

It  is  plainly  unnecessary  for  the  South  American  Powers  to  enter  into 
any  new  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  or  with  anyone  eUe,  except  byamen 
notice  of  adhesion.  That  notice  roust  of  course  oome  either  frooi  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  direct  or  from  some  representative  who  hu 
power  to  give  the  notice. 


(c)    MINISTER  HILL  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STAT 
[No.  218]  American  Legation, 

The  Hague,  April  18,  1907. 

Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
telegram  of  April  17     ...     . 

And  to  confirm  my  telegraphic  reply     ... 

By  way  of  comment  I  have  to  add  that  the  Netherlands 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  had  no  thought  of  the  neoessitj 
of  the  South  American  or  other  nonsignatories  of  The  Ha^ 
Convention  entering  into  any  new  treaty  with  the  Nethetlantfc 
or  with  anyone  else  except  by  a  mere  notice  of  adhesion  vo  The 
Hague  Convention.  He  agrees  with  the  view  expressed  in  yc 
telegram  that  this  notice  must  come  either  from  the  Minister  I 
Foreign  Affairs  direct  or  from  some  representative  who  has  pow«r 
to  give  the  notice,  as  explained  in  the  next  to  the  last  para 
of  my  No.  206.  He  only  insists  that  notification  must  be  giv 
of  adhesion  before  the  Conference  meets,  and  his  expectAtion 
was  that  any  Government  not  having  already  given  fonrjJ 
written  notice  of  adhesion  would  provide  its  delegates,  or  i1» 
plenipotentiary  here,  with  full  powers  to  notify  mlhesion.  B* 
considers  it  sufficient  that  the  notification,  if  in  sufHcioot  I 
should  be  sent  in  any  authentic  form,  but  wished  to  i 
the  necessity  of  formal  notice  of  adhesion,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Russian  note  of  April  12,  1906,  as  an  essential  preliminan 
to  participation  in  the  Conference. 
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In  our  conversation  today,  the  Minister  repeated  the  point 
presented  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  No.  206,  namely,  that  he 
would  expect  that  representatives  of  the  Governments  assent- 
ing to  the  Russian  proposal  of  April  12,  1906,  in  accordance  with 
Article  60  of  the  arbitration  convention,  would  be  authorized  to 
sign  a  formal  protocol  setting  forth  that  these  Governments 
give  their  assent  to  the  adherence  of  the  nonsignatories  in  the 
manner  proposed.  He  added  that  he  had  notified  all  the  assent- 
ing Governments  that  such  a  protocol  would  be  prepared,  and 
that  he  would  expect  it  to  be  signed  in  the  Treves  Zaal  on  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  by  the  empowered 
representatives  of  the  assenting  Governments.  When  this 
notice  is  received  at  Washington  this  point  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made  perfectly  clear. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  material  difference  of  view 
between  the  position  taken  in  your  telegram  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  Netherlands  Government,  so  far  as  the  adhesion 
of  the  South  American  States  is  concerned.  After  my  full  and 
clear  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  with  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  do  not  see  how  any  embarrassment  can  arise 
for  the  adhering  States,  provided  (1)  they  notify  the  Nether- 
lands Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  their  adhesion,  either,  as 
you  suggest,  directly  through  their  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
or  through  authorized  representatives;  and  {2}  provided  the 
representatives  of  the  assenting  Signatory  Powers  are  duly 
authorized  to  sign  the  protocol  as  requested  by  the  Netherlands 
Government. 

Regarding  this  last,  I  may  say  that  it  appears  to  be  considered 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
desirable  method  of  giving  unity  and  finality  to  the  action  taken 
under  Article  60  of  the  convention  of  arbitration.  Itis  intended 
to  sum  up  in  one  formal  act  the  Russian  proposal  and  the 
assent  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  necessity  of  thus  solemnizing  in  one 
document  the  action  taken  by  the  Powers  individually,  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in  this 
respect  can  occasion  no  great  inconvenience  and  will  put  the 
conclusion  reached  beyond  all  question.  It  is  not  intended 
that  this  protocol  shall  have  the  form  of  a  new  treaty,  hut  that 
it  shall  merely  affirm  in  one  document  the  action  taken  by  the 
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proposal  contained  in  the  Russian  note  of  April  12  and  the 
assent  of  the  Powers  separately  given  in  conformity  with  iu. 
Nor  does  the  action  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherltndt 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  ratification  of  the  existing 
Hague  Convention  to  new  adherents  contemplate  any  new 
treaties.  This  action  was  taken  in  order  to  place  beyond  all 
question  the  constitutional  legality  of  admitting  the  new  adher- 
ents to  these  conventions,  so  far  as  the  Netherlands  is  conoern«l, 
and  hae  significance  only  from  a  Netherlands  point  of  vret. 
It  is  entirely  a  constitutional,  and  not  an  international,  measurv, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fundamental  Ivr  of 
the  country. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  question  of  any  new  treaty  connected 
with  the  adhesion  of  the  South  American  or  other  States  to  the 
Convention  of  1899.  That  adhesion  may  be  accompUsbed  by 
mere  notifications  by  the  respective  adherents  with  ihe  useox 
of  the  original  Signatory  Powers.  Everything  else  is  a  matttt 
of  form,  which  the  Netherlands  Government^  being  charged  irith 
the  execution  of  the  convention  of  arbitration  in  this  respect 
feels  called  upon  to  regulate. 

I  have,  etc.,  David  J.  Hxlu 


I 


(d)     THE   NETHERLAND  MINISTER  TO   THE   SECRl 
TARY  OF  STATE 


[Tranxiation,] 


[No.  259] 


tkafl 


Royal  Legation  op  thb  Nctberlaxm, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1907. 

Mr,  Secretary  oj  State:  By  order  of  my  Government, 
have  the  honor  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that  the  Cabioel 
St.  Petersburg  has  notified  the  Government  of  the  Qijeen 
all  the  Governments  which  took  part  in  the  First  Peaod  Con- 
ference have  accepted  the  proposition,  addressed  to  them  bjtk 
Imperial  Government,  that  they  sign,  before  theopetuof  of  tin 
forthcoming  Peace  Conference,  a  special  protocol  conoeniB^ 
the  mode  of  adhesion  to  the  convention  for  the  peacefiil  artlte- 
ment  of  international  disputes  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  wkKh 
did  not  take  part  in  the  First  Conference  but  bav«  been  invited 
to  the  Second  Conference. 
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The  protocol,  of  which  the  text  is  appended  hereto,  shall  be 
aigned  at  The  Hague,  at  2  p.m.  on  June  14  next,  in  the  Hall  of 
Truce. 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  ask  that  the  American 
Government  wilt  supply  its  representatives  at  The  Hague  with 
the  requisite  full  powers  to  sign  the  protocol  on  the  above- 
indicated  date. 

Hereby  complying  with  my  orders,  I  beg  that  Your  Excel- 
lency will  kindly  let  me  know  what  reception  is  to  be  given  to 
this  request,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Van  Swinderen. 


[Indoture  No.  L] 

Lee  Hepr^eentants  jL  la  deuxidme  Coof^renoe  de  la  Paix  dea  Etats 
eignatairea  do  la  Convention  de  1899  relative  du  r^glement  pacifique  dea 
conflitsintematiotiaux,  dllment  autorifles  icet  effet,  soat  tombfe  d'accord 
que,  dans  le  caa,  oCk  lea  Etata  qui  a'avaient  pas  &i6  reprdacnt^s  ^  la  Premiere 
Conference  de  la  Paix,  mais  qui  ont  61^  convoqufa  k  la  Conference  actuelle, 
notifieraient  au  Oouvemement  N^erlandaia  leur  adhesion  &  la  Convention 
misineiitioon6e.  ils  scraient  aussitftt  conHid^res  comme  y  ayant  accede. 

TRANSLATION    OF    PROTOCOL. 

[Indosure  No.  B.\ 

The  Repreflentatives,  at  the  Secsond  Peace  Conference,  of  the  States 
signatory  to  the  Convention  of  1899  relative  to  the  pacific  Bettlement  of 
international  dis|)tite8,  duly  autboriaed  to  that  effect,  have  agreed  that  in 
ea«e  the  States  which  were  not  represented  at  the  first  Peace  Conference 
but  have  been  invited  to  the  present  Conference  should  notify  the  Nether- 
lands Government  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned  Convention 
they  would  forthwith  be  conaidered  as  having  acceded  thereto. 


(e)     THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
NETHERLAND  MINISTER 

[No.  134]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  11,  1907. 

Sir.'     I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  7th  instant,  inclosing,  by  order  of  your  Govern- 
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mentp  the  text  of  a  protocol  concerning 
not  represented  at  the  First  Conferenoi 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  d 
that  the  American  delegates  to  the  Secoi 
supplied  with  full  powers  to  sign  the  pn 
June  14. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform- 

has  issued  his  fuU  power  authorizing  th^ 

sign  the  protocol  for  and  in  the  name  i 

Accept,  etc., 


nNO] 


E.  PROTOCOL  PERMITITNG 
The  Powers  which  have  ratified  the  CS 
fill  settlement  of  international  dispute! 
on  July  29,  1899,  desiring  to  enable  tC 
represented  at  the  First  Peace  Conferei 
the  Second  to  adhere  to  the  aforesaid  i 
signed  delegates  or  diplomatic  repreai 
mentioned  Powers,  viz: 

Germany^  Austria-Hungary,  Belgiuna| 
mark,  Spain,  the  United  States  of  Amelj 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,, 
bourg^  Montenegro,  Norway,  the  NetB 
gal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siamj 
and  Turkey,  duly  authorized  to  that  4 
there  shall  be  opened  by  the  Minister  o 
Netherlands,  a  proc^s-verbal  of  adheal 
receive  and  record  the  said  adhesions,  ll 
go  into  effect.  In  witness  whereof  tb 
drawn  up,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shd 
the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AJ 
and  of  which  an  authenticated  copy  ^ 
each  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  1 

Done  at  The  Hague,  June  14,  1907.     I 


Germany: 

BelgiuJ 

K.  VON  SCHl-SZER 

G^ 

Austria-Hungary: 

Bulga^ 

G.  DE  MtRET 

d 
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China: 

Montenegro:                                                   1 

Lou  Tbbng-Tsianq 

A.  NtLIDOW 

Denmark: 

Martens 

C.  Brun 

N.  TCHARYKOW 

C.  F.  SCHELLER 

Norway: 

A.  Vedel 

F,  Hagerup                                          j 

Spain: 

Netherlands: 

lost  DE  liA  Rica  y  Calvo 

W,  D.  DE  Beaufort 

United  States: 

Persia: 

Joseph  H.  Choatb 

MoMTAZos  Saltaneh  M. 

Horace  Porter 

Samad  Khan 

U.  M,  RoaE 

Sadigh  Ul  Mulk  M. 

David  Jayne  Hill 

Ahmed  Khan 

Wm.  L  Buchanan 

Portugal: 

C.  S.  Sperry 

COHTE  DE  S^LIR 

Geo.  B.  Davis 

Roumania: 

Mexico: 

A.  Beldiman 

Gonzalo  a.  Estbva 

Edg.  Mavrocordato 

S.  B.  BE  MiER 

Russia: 

F.  L.  DE  LA  BaRRA 

A.  N^uDow 

France: 

Martens 

L60N  Bourgeois 

N.  Tchastxow 

Great  Britain : 

Servia:                                                           { 

Henry  Howard 

S.  Grouitch 

Greece: 

Cl^on  Kizo  Ranoab^ 

M.  Milovanotitch 

M.  MiLITCHEVTTCH 

Georges  Streit 

Siam: 

Chatidej 

Italy: 

Corkagioni  D'Orelxj 

G.  TORNIELLI 

La.  Bhuvanarth 

G.  POHFIU 

Sweden: 

Japan: 

H.  L.  Hauuarskjold 

Keiroku  Tsudzoki 

Atmaro  Sato 

Switzerland:                                                  1 

Luxembourg: 

Carun 

ElJSCOEN 

Turkey: 

Count  de  Villebs 

H.  Missak 

■ 
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F.    PROCfiS-VERBAL  OF  j| 

J 

There  was  signed  in  this  city  on  tq 
protocol  establishing^  in  respect  to  til 
at  the  First  Peace  Conference  which  Ij 
the  Second,  the  mode  of  adhesion  to 
peaceful  settlement  of  International  ] 
Hague,  July  29,  1899.  | 

Pursuant  to  the  said  protocol,  the  i 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Her  Majesty  the  Ql 
on  this    day  opened    the   present   pn 
receive  and  furthermore  to  record,  as 
the  adhesions  of  the  aforesaid  Conventi 

Done  at  The  Hague,  on  the  25th  d 
copy,  which  shall  remain  in  deposit  ia» 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherli 
certified  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  Q 
Powers. 

VanI 


Successively  adhered: 

Argentine,  June  15,  1907:  Nica 

RoQUE  Saenz  Pena 

Ldib  M.  Drago 

Carlos  Rodriquez  Lab- 
ret  a 
Brazil,  June  15,  1907:  F 

Ruy  Bahbosa 
Bolivia,  June  15,  1907: 

Claudio  Pinilla  ^ 

Fernando  £.  Guachalla 
Chili,  June  15, 1907:  £ 

DouiNGo  Gana 

AuGusTO  Matte 

Carlos  Concha 
Colombia,  June  15, 1907: 

Jorge  Holouin 

M.  Vargas  Vene 

S.  Perez  Triana 
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Cuba,  June  15, 1907: 

Antonio   S.    de    Busta- 

MANTE 
GONZALO  DE  QuESADA 

Manuel  Sanguilt 
Gautemala^  June  15,  1907: 

Jost  TiBLE  MaCHADO 

Haiti,  June  15,  1907: 

Jean  Joseph  Dalbeuar 
Pierre  Hudicourt 


Uruguay,  June  17,  1907: 
Josii  Batlle  t  Ordonez 
Juan  P.  Castro 

Salvador,  June  20,  1907: 
P.  J.  Matheu 
S.  Perez  Triana 

Ecuador,  July  3,  1907; 
Victor  Rendon 

E.  DORN  Y  DE  AlSUA 


3.     TEE  RfiGLEMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE 


Article  1 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  ia  composed  of  all  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  technical  delegates  of  the  Powers  which  have 
signed  or  adhered  to  the  conventions  and  acts  signed  at  the 
First  Peace  Cooferenee  of  1899. 

Article  2 

After  organising  its  bureau,  the  Conference  shall  appoint  com- 
missions to  study  the  questions  comprised  within  its  program. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  are  free  to  register  on  the 
liatfi  of  these  commissions  according  to  their  own  convenience 
and  to  appoint  technical  delegates  to  take  part  therein. 

Article  3 

The  Conference  shall  appoint  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  each  commission.  The  commissions  shall  appoint  their 
Becretaries  and  their  reporter. 

Article  4 

Each  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  divide  itself  into 
sub-commissions  which  shall  organize  their  own  bureau. 

Article  5 

An  editing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  codrdinating  the 
actfi  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  preparing  them  in  their 
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final  form  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Conference  at  in 

beginniiig  of  its  labors. 

Article  6 

The  members  of  the  delegations  are  all  authorized  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference as  well  as  in  the  commissions  of  which  they  form  part. 
The  members  of  one  and  the  same  delegation  may  mutually 
replace  one  another. 

Article  7 

The  members  of  the  Conference  attending  the  meetings  of  the  | 
commissions  of  which  they  are  not  members  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  without  being  specially  author- j 
ized  for  this  purpose  by  the  presidents  of  the  commissiooa* 

Article  8 

When  a  vote  is  taken  each  delegation  shall  have  only  one  vote. 

The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  roll  call,  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  Powers  represented. 

[The  delegation  of  one  Power  may  have  itself  represented  hj 
the  delegation  of  another  Power.] 

Article  9 

Every  proposed  resolution  or  desire  to  be  discussed  by  ibe 
Conference  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  delivered  in  writing  10 
the  president,  and  be  printed  and  distributed  before  being  Ukeo 

up  for  discussion. 

Article  10 

The  public  may  be  admitted  to  the  plenary  sessions 
Conference.    Tickets  shall  be  distributed  for  this  purpoea" 
the  Secretary-General  with  the  authorization  of  the  p 

The  Bureau  may  at  any  time  decide  that  certain 
shall  not  be  public. 

Article  11 

The  minutes  of  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  of 
the  commissions  shall  give  a  succinct  r^sum^  of  the  delibm* 
tions. 
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A  proof  copy  of  them  shall  be  opportunely  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  they  shall  not  be  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sessions* 

Each  delegate  shall  have  a  right  to  request  the  insertion  in 
full  of  his  official  declarations  according  to  the  text  delivered  by 
him  to  the  secretary,  and  to  make  observations  regarding  the 
minutes. 

The  reports  of  the  commissions  and  subcommisBions  shaU  be 
printed  and  distributed  before  being  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Article  12 

The  French  language  is  recognized  as  the  official  language  of 
the  deliberations  and  of  the  acts  of  the  Conference. 

The  Secretary-General  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  speaker 
himself,  see  that  speeches  delivered  in  any  other  language  are 
summarized  orally  in  French. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  WESTS  SYMH 
1594,  EDITION  OF  1627.  PARli 
CONCERNING  COMPROMISE  i 


Sccr.  1.  A  Compromise  or  Submission,  Ai{ 
misno,  is  the  facultie  or  power  of  pronouncifl 
at  controversie,  given  to  arbitrators  by  the  pi 
without  pubUque  ftuthorite.  J 

Sbct.  2.    Evorio  compromise  is  gcQcrall  q 

Sect.  3.  A  Generall  Compromise  is  of  allj 
and  demaudfi,  &c. 

Sect.  4.  A  fipeci&ll  compromise  is  every  | 
not  80  general]  as  when  it  is  of  certain  mattif 
Trespasae,  or  of  all  actions  of  treepaose,  or  oC| 
Ac. 

Sect.  5.  As  of  every  other  judgement,  so  i 
compromise,  there  are  two  parts,  the  peraoQ 

Sect.  6.  Persons  chieBy  regarded  in  compel 
A  the  Arbitrators. 

Sect.  7.  The  parties  striving  be  they  hi 
dependeth,  and  which  compromise  the  sainj 

Sect.  8.  And  they  must  be  two  at  the  leuft 
defendant,  of  which  sometime  there  be  two  I 

Sect.  0.     The  plaintife  is  he  which  moovd 

The  defendant  is  he  against  whom  the  qui 

All  persons  both  male  and  female  may  com| 
hibited  by  nature  or  by  law. 

[SBcnoNB  10-20  omitted.    They  enumerai 
promise:  impediments  in  mind  naturall;  ii 
impediments  in  bodie;  dumbnesse  and  d( 
impediments  legall;  subjection,  joynt  power;  i| 
promise  under  duress;  attainder  and  outlaw^ 

Sect.  21.  An  arbitrator  is  an  extraordinai 
hath  power  to  judge,  given  to  bim  by  the  ooj 
promise  and  election  of  privat  persons  Btrivin| 
their  controversies  who  because  thecontroveral 
ure  and  arbitrcmcnt,  is  termed  an  arbitral 
the  mutual  promise  or  compromise  of  the 
judex.  Or  a  Judge  having  cognizance  by 
his  power  is  larger  than  the  power  of  any  oi 
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Judge  Appointed  by  a  magistrate,  for  an  Arbitrator  hatfa  power  to  judge 
according  to  the  compromise  after  his  owne  oiind,  as  well  of  the  fact  as  of 
the  law,  not  observing  the  fonnse  of  Law,  but  the  other  Judges  are  tyed 
to  a  preecript  forme  limitted  to  them  by  the  law  or  magistrat,  of  which 
they  be  onely  executors.  For  which  cause  T^iiZ/j/saith  well,  il/itMiM<tudicium, 
aiiud  arbHrium;  nam  iudicium  est  pecunia  ctrtae,  arhitrium  incerte;  ad 
indicium  hoc  modo  ventmua,  ul  iota  litem  a\U  abiineamus,  atU  amUtamus; 
at  arhitrium  hoc  modo  adimu8,  ul  neq:  nihil  ruq;  tarUum  qvuxrU  postulamus 
coTMequamur;  whence  springetb  this  old  saying,  He  that  putteth  his  coat 
to  daying  is  like  to  loose  a  quarter. 

Sect,  22.  Seeing  then  the  power  of  Arbitrators  is  such,  and  so  great  and 
uncontrollable,  warinesae  must  be  used  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  which  two 
things  seeme  necessarie  to  be  regarded,  namely  that  the  arbitrators  bee 
sufficient  and  indilTerent. 

Sect.  2'A.  Touching  their  sufBcieJicie,  such  persons  are  to  be  elected  as 
have  sufficient  skill  of  the  matter  compromitted,  and  have  neither  legal! 
nor  natural]  impediments  to  give  an  upright  sentence.  Natural!  impedi- 
ments be  through  defect  of  mind  or  bodie.  natural  impediments  through 
defect  of  mind  be  infancie,  (for  infants  by  reason  of  their  tenderness  of 
yearee,  want  discretion  to  mannage  themselves  and  their  own  afTairs)  mad- 
nesse.  and  Ideocie.  for  they  who  are  maimed  with  these  blemishes,  are 
utterly  void  of  understanding.  And  although  I  have  read  some  examples 
of  sage  sentences  given  by  fooles,  yet  dare  I  not  advims  my  friends  to  expect 
alwaies  the  like  at  their  hands. 

Skct.  24.  A  foolea  arbitreraent :  That  an  hungrie  beggar  espying  daintic 
cheare  in  cookes  shop,  hasted  thither,  and  being  set  downe  did  eat  a  small 
piece  of  his  owne  bread,  and  incontinently  received  such  wonderful  com- 
fort by  the  sweet  smell  of  the  cooks  c-ates  and  sauces,  whereof  he  tasted 
no  bit.  that  he  confessed  his  eager  stomack  was  as  well  satisfied  therewith, 
and  had  as  good  a  repast  as  if  be  had  indeed  stuffed  bis  panch  with  the  beat 
cheere  there;  which  the  Cooke  hearing,  strait  wais  with  a  stem  coimtenanee 
bids  the  poore  caitife  pay  for  bis  breakfast,  whereat  the  simple  guest  waa 
mightily  amased,  and  the  craftie  cooke  so  much  the  more  earnest;  in  eo 
much  as  this  poore  man  and  the  cooke  were  content  therein  to  abide  the 
ward  of  him  that  should  next  passe  by:  no  sooner  was  the  submission  made, 
but  thither  commeth  a  most  notorious  natural!  foole,  to  whom  as  their 
Judge  they  rehearsed  the  matter;  which  being  heard,  the  Ideot  caused 
the  poore  man  to  put  »o  much  monie  betweene  two  basons  as  the  covetous 
cooke  exacted,  and  to  shake  them  in  the  cooks  hearing:  which  done,  this 
Arbitrator  awarded,  that  as  the  cooke  had  fed  the  poore  man  with  the 
onely  smell  of  his  cates,  so  the  poore  man  should  pay  him  therefore  with  the 
only  sound  of  bis  coine,  which  sentence  was  highly  approoved  of  the  hearers. 

Sect.  25.  A  simple  Magistrates  Arbitrement:  Not  much  unlike  to  this 
is  that  which  is  reported  of  a  covetous  Churle.  who  sorrowed  extreamly  for 
that  he  had  lost  a  purse  with  one  and  twentie  Angells  in  it.  But  an  honest 
man  having  found  the  same,  of  meere  conscience  delivered  it  to  the  aame 
diurle,  who  not  once  thanking  him  that  was  the  bringer,  fell  to  account 
his  coin,  and  finding  onely  twentie  Angells  in  the  purse,  with  great  rigour 
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in  every  compromise,  it  \a  good  to  consider  such  other  clrcuixuitances  bm  be 
requisite  in  the  same. 

Three  things  therefore  beside  the  persons  and  things  are  meet  to  be 
observed  in  every  compromise. 

First,  that  every  compromiBe  be  made  by  writing  with  the  parties,  cove- 
nants, or  bonds,  sufficient  to  bind  their  heirs  and  executors  to  performe  the 
award  which  ohall  thereupon  h&  made,  that  both  the  arbitrators  may  know 
their  power,  and  the  parties  how  far  they  are  subject  to  their  sentence; 
and  also  lest  their  labour  and  judgement  therein  should  be  frustrate  for 
want  of  means  to  compel!  the  Esame  to  be  executed. 

Sect.  36.  Secondly,  it  is  behovcfuU  that  the  verie  compromise  arme  the 
Arbitrators  with  sufficient  authontic  to  doe  all  things  neceesarie  for  the 
ending  of  the  controversies,  as  to  appoint  times  and  places  for  their  meeting, 
to  examin  and  decide  the  matter  compromitted,  and  to  bring  the  partiea 
with  their  proofs,  evidences,  and  witnesses  thither  together  before  them, 
and  to  punish  the  persons  defective,  and  to  expound  and  correct  such  doubt- 
ful! sentences  and  questions  as  may  arise  upon  their  award  incovenient 
to  either  parties,  contrary  to  equitie  and  the  arbitrators  good  meaning; 
which  inconveniences  could  not  by  them  be  foreseene  at  the  making  of 
the  award,  as  it  oftentimes  hapaeth;  for  t^mporia  filia  Veritas,  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  time. 

Sect.  36.  Thirdly,  that  by  the  compromise  convenient  time  and  place  bee 
limitted  for  the  ye^tdlng  up  of  their  award  to  the  partiea  or  their  attumiee, 
deputies  or  assignes,  lost  the  parties  should  otherwise  bee  long  lingered  with 
vaine  hope  of  an  endlesse  end,  and  that  the  Arbitratours  may  before  the 
set  time  finia  their  award;  for  whatsoever  they  doe  arbitrate  after  the  time 
appointed  is  void. 

And  it  is  al  void  that  is  not  contained  in  the  submission,  or  necessarily 
depending  thereupon,  as  shal  more  largely  appeare  when  we  come  to  the 
doctrine  of  arbitrements. 

The  instrument  of  compromise  or  submission  may  be  made  in  forme 
following: 

[Sect.  37.  38  39  and  40  contain,  respectively,  form  of  compromise  or  sub- 
mission, with  covenants  to  perform  the  same,  of  binding  the  parties  to 
perform  the  award,  the  condition  of  an  obligation  to  perform  an  award, 
and  the  condition  to  perform  an  award  of  lands.] 

SxcT.  41.  An  arbitrator  chosen  cannot  grant,  or  assigne  over  his  authori- 
tie  of  arbitration  to  any  other,  because  it  is  but  a  nude  power,  which  is  not  to 
be  granted  over:  notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  4  Ed.  3.20  to  the  con- 
trarie.  N'either  doth  the  submission  extend  to  give  the  arbitrators  power 
to  elect  others. 

[Sbct.  42  discusses  "  Whether  the  Compromittors  may  discharge  the 
Arbitrators,  or  no.  "| 

Sec.   43.     An  arbitrement,  or  award  therefore,  orbUramefUum,  lavdum. 
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arbilrahu,  LOtr.  int^iHon  dtbt  in  arbib-.  t  H  3.\a  nothing  t^am  bat  A0 1 
doome,  order,  and  decree  pronouaoed  by  arbitrators  upoo  the 
for  the  ending  whereof  they  wero  oho— i  by  the  stiiviag  panioa. 

SccT.  44.    In  the  forme  of  eveiy  Aibitrem^t,  five  Uiinci  are  i| 
be  regarded. 

First,  that  it  be  made  according  to  the  verie  submk 
touching  the  things  cotnpromitted.  and  every  other 


Secondly,  that  it  be  a  finall  end  of  the  eoctio' 

Thirdly,  that  it  appoint  either  partie  to  give  or  doe  unto  tb* 
thing  bene6ciall  in  appearance  at  the  least. 

Fourthly,  that  the  perfonnanee  thereof  be  possible. 

Fiftly,  that  there  be  a  meanes  how  either  party  mi^y  \jy  lav 
that  which  is  awarded  unto  him. 

For  if  it  faile  in  any  of  these  pointa,  then  is  the  wliole 
and  of  none  effect,  as  it  doth  manifestly  appeare  by 
following     .... 

[Examples  of  special  eases  omitted.     Sections  45,  46  aod 
forma  of  atbitrecnents,  which  are  omitted] 

Sect.  48.    And  when  the  Arbitratona  have  made  their  avmrd, 
to  the  submiflBioQ,  albeit  perohanee  they  be  not  bound  to  gi' 
to  the  parties,  yet  it  seemeth  verie  requiate,  that  thoj 
before  that  either  partie  be  to  performe  any  part  thereof, 
mito  them,  lest  otherwise  they  might  break  their  bands  or 
behaUe  (if  any  such  be)  before  they  know  the 
that  the  booke  in  S.E.4.1  .&  0.  be  doubtful!  in 

Serr.  49.     And  thus,  by  that  which  hath 
■ppareth  (as  we  think)  that  the  scope  and  end  of 
Jodeemcnts,  is  all  one:  And  chiefiy,  the  finall 
and  controvenia.    And  so  oonaequently  their 
But  the  Lawes  sec  me  more  farourable  \ 
mcnts,  insomuch,  as  by  Arbttratora  the 
of  Law  suites  (which  are  most  cnmmnnl] 
their  purses)  are  cut  off.  and  shorter  di 
or  no  eost  at  alL 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI 

1.  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  ELABORATION  OF  A  CON- 
VENTION TO  BE  CONCLUDED  BY  THE  POWERS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  RUSSIAN  DELEGATION  OF  1899 

A.    GOOD  OFFICES  AMD  MEDIATION 

Ann  CLE    1 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  recourse  to  force  in 
international  relations,  the  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed  to 
employ  every  effort  to  bring  about  by  pacific  means  the  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  which  may  arise  among  them. 

ARTICI.E  2 

In  consequence  the  Signatory  Powers  are  decided,  in  the 
event  of  serious  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  appealing  to 
arms,  to  have  recourse,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

Article  3 

In  the  event  of  mediation  being  spontaneously  accepted  by 
States  in  conflict^  the  aim  of  the  mediatory  Government  con- 
sists in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  conciliation  between  the 
SUtes. 

Article  4 

The  rOle  of  the  mediatory  Government  ceases  from  the 
moment  when  the  compromise  proposed  by  it,  or  the  bases  of 
a  friendly  agreement  which  it  may  have  suggested,  shall  not 
have  been  accepted  by  the  States  in  conflict. 

Article  5 

Should  the  Powers  consider  it  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  disagreement  or  conflict  between  civilized  States  regard- 
ing questions  of  political  interest,  the  Powers  not  implicated  in 
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the  conflict  shall  offer  of  their  own  in| 

stances  are  favorable,  their  good  offi<j 

the  disputing  States  in  order  to  remo^ 

arisen  by  proposing  an  amicable  soluQ 

ing  the  interests  of  other  States,  shall  b 

in  the  best  interests  of  the  parties  iq 

1 
Article  6  | 

It  remains  well  understood  that  m^ 
ment  of  good  offices,  either  at  the  insti 
pute  or  of  neutral  Powers,  shall  bear! 
friendly  counsel  and  in  no  way  of  col 


EXPLANATORY    NOTE    RELATING    l| 
RUSSIAN    PROJ2 


(a) 


The  Conference  which  is  about 
essentially  distinguished  from  those  wi 
(in  1864),  at  St.  Petersburg  (in  1868), 

The  purpose  of  these  first  confereu 
when  it  is  once  declared,  whereas  thi 
The  Hague  will  seek  above  all  the  a 
very  declaration  of  war.  The  Confei 
therefore  be  a  peace  conference  in  th4 
of  the  words. 

The  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
series  of  means  tending  to  prevent  wai 
settlement  of  international  disputes,' 
more  particularly  counted  good  office^ 
tion.  It  seems  natural  enough  that 
occupy  itself  with  the  perfecting  of  th| 
already  existing  for  the  insuring  of  1 
nations,  instead  of  seeking  new  meaj 
tested  and  sanctioned  by  practice.  In 
will  have  to  pay  particular  attentioa 
and  the  "mediation"  of  third  parties 
implicated  in  the  presumed  conflict.    I 


'Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  18 
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Mediation  should,  without  any  doubt  and  by  its  very  nature, 
be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  and  most  practical  means  of 
action  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  real  community  of  materia!  and  moral  interests  which 
creates  an  international  union  among  the  various  nations, 
mediation  must  inevitably  acquire  an  ever-increasing  importance 
and  value  as  nations  come  closer  together,  and  as  their  interna- 
tional interests  develop.  The  advantage  which  is  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  mediation,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  other  means 
employed  to  settle  international  disputes,  is  above  all  the 
remarkable  elasticity  of  its  actions,  the  facility  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  every  given  case, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  offers  owing  to  this  facility. 
Appealing  to  the  free  consent  of  the  parties,  mediation  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  principle  of  their  sovereignty,  nor  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  nations.  It  exerts  an  influence 
on  their  free  judgment,  without  ever  disputing  it  or  questioning 
it. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  arbitration  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  more  effective  and  radical  means  than  mediation,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  arbitration  being  a  means  of  action  of  a  legal  nature, 
its  application  is  essentially  and  even  exclusively  restricted  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  of  international  laws,  whereas 
mediation,  being  a  means  of  a  political  character,  is  equally 
applicable  to  conflicts  of  interest,  which  most  often  threaten 
the  peace  between  nations.  Finally,  it  is  equally  essential  to 
note  that  mediation  is  distinguished  from  other  similar  means 
of  action  by  surprising  simplicity  of  application  which  requires 
no  preliminary  preparation.  This  instrument  of  the  daily 
practice  of  diplomacy,  handled  with  tact  and  skill  and  directed 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  work  of  peace,  appears  destined 
to  play  a  prominent  and  beneficent  rule  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  mediation  has  hitherto  played  a  most  modest 
part  in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  is  verified  even  by  the  history  of  the  most 
recent  confiicta. 

If  we  seek  the  reason  of  this  fact,  we  must  first  of  all  con- 
sider how  unsatisfactory  the  very  question  of  mediation  appears 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 

According  to  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Sublime 
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Porte  A8  well  as  the  other  powers  signing  this  treaty,  are 
to  submit  all  disagreements  arising  between  any  of  them  to 
mediation  of  the  other  powers,  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
use  of  force. 

Giving  a  more  general  scope  to  this  idea,  Article  XXIII 
the  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  Inserted  at  the  suggestid 
of   Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  plenipotentiar}',  expresses  U| 
hope  that  nations  between  which  serious  disagreements 
may  request  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power  as  far  aa 
cumstances    permit,  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to 
Similarly,  at  the  African  Conference,  held  at  Berlin,  in  I 
the  powers  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  have  recourse 
of  all  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  neutral  nations  in 
disagreements  should  arise  among  them  concerning  the 
and  its  basin. 

The  stipulations  cited  above  are  inspired  by  the  same  tho' 
expressed  in  practically  identical  terms.  They  compel  all 
nations  concerned  in  the  controversy  to  ask  mediation* 
they  do  not  mention  the  duty  of  the  neutral  powers  to  pi 
it.  From  this  standpoint^  mediation  would  impose  duties 
the  nations  directly  concerned  but  would  imp>ose  none  on 
neutral  nations.  This  character  of  mediation,  very 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  has  besides  the  disadvanta^ 
rendering  it  incapable  of  realization  from  a  practical  staa 
point.  A  request  for  mediation  necessarily  presupposes 
previous  agreement  among  the  nations  concerned  with  rtp^ 
to  the  necessity  and  the  appropriateness  of  mediation.  No« 
such  an  agreement  is  not  always  possible  during  the  ardor  d 
conflict  between  diametrically  opposed  interests.  At  all 
there  can  be  no  question  of  making  it  compulsory  for  natia 
to  ask  mediation  when  their  interests  are  at  stake,  and  tl 
especially  for  the  reason  that  such  a  request  requires  an 
ment  between  minds  which  are  opposed  and  a  mutual 
of  the  parties  regarding  the  choice  of  the  mediator. 

The  treaties,  unfortunately  not  very  numerous,  which 
it  compulsory  to  ask  for  arbitration,  at  the  same  time  regulal 
in  most  cases  beforehand,  the  organization  of  ihf>   court 
upon  to  render  the  award,  such  organisation  not  depc: 
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the  consent  or  nonconsent  of  the  interested  parties.^  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  can  be  no  question  in  treaties  of  the 
compulsory  determination  for  the  parties  of  the  choice  of  a 
mediator^  the  counsels  of  whom  can  have  but  a  moral  force, 
determined  by  the  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  which  he 
inspires  in  the  interested  parties.  The  appointment  of  the 
mediators  must  necessarily  be  made  by  consent  of  the  parties. 
As  this  consent  depends  absolutely  on  their  nitlingness  and  may 
even  be  impossible  of  realization  even  when  this  willingness  is 
shown,  it  follows  that  we  should  not  consider  it  compulsory 
on  the  nations  directly  interested  to  ask  for  mediation.  Even 
if  treaties  impose  such  a  duty  on  nations,  in  case  of  contro- 
versy, such  a  duty  would  as  a  general  rule  remain  a  dead  letter, 
for  conventions  can  not  compel  nations  to  choose  any  particu- 
lar arbitrator  in  spite  of  everything. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions since  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  Thus, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  there  have  been  several  cases  in 
which  neutral  nations,  in  pursuance  to  Article  XXIII  of  the 
protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  offered  their  mediation  and 
good  offices  to  nations  at  variance;  but  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  in  which  nations  at  variance  have  requested  the 
mediation  of  neutral  powers.  Last  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  between  France  and  England  regarding  Fachoda,  neither 
of  these  powers  thought  of  having  recourse  to  the  stipulations 
established  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  or  asked  the 
mediation  of  a  third  Power.  Other  examples  of  a  similar 
significance  might  be  quoted. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  neutral  nations  to  offer  their 
mediation  to  nations  at  variance,  not  having  been  established 
by  treaties,  it  is  not  recogiuzed  or  observed  by  any  one.  Some 
authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  in  theory  that  neutral 
nations  are  not  only  not  obliged  but  do  not  even  have  a  right 
to  offer  their  mediation  to  nations  in  dispute.  Bluntschli  and 
Hefifter  considered  mediation  as  a  dangerous  and  injurious 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Hautefeuille  and  Galiani 
,  Advised  nations  carefully  to  refrain  from  mediation  for  fear  of 

'See,   for  example^  Article  i6  of   the   Univcrdal    Poatal   Conventioa 
at  Berne,  1874,  and  Article  S  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Washington, 
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losing  the  friendship  of  one  of  the] 
reason.  In  fact  we  may  cite  a  numl 
serious  conflicts  which  subsequently 
did  not  suggest  to  neutrals  the  led| 
mediation.  However,  offers  of  thirf 
had  come  simultaneously  from  sevJ 
prevented  wars  whose  consequences  ! 
all  the  nations  constituting  the  intal 

In  many  cases  the  offer  of  mediat| 
such  uncertain  terms  that  it  can  q| 
instance,  the  French  Government  rfl 
England  in  1870  when  the  conflict  beti 
broke  out.  Finally,  it  often  happena 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wal 
it.  ■ 

Many  recent  wars,  such  as  the  Axxd 
that  between  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivi 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897,  and  othel 
nated  by  the  aiediationof  neutral  pow 
had  used  all  the  energy  to  prevent  thi 
in  putting  them  down,  it  is  possible 
been  spared  more  than  one  armed  cci 

After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  ii 
the  course  to  be  followed  by  tlMl 
emphasize  the  importance  and  incro 
by  making  it  a  permanent  and  neofl) 
national  law.  Innumerable  and  m^ 
envelop  civilized  nations  with  a  cIo8e> 
The  principle  of  isolation,  which  red 
political  existence  of  every  nation,  I 
close  solidarity  of  interests,  and  t^ 
in  the  moral  and  material  benefits  <4 

Modern  nations  can  not  remain  il 
conflicts,  no  matter  where  they  may^ 
parties  at  variance.  At  the  presfl|| 
occurring  between  two  nations,  ap| 
nuisance.  In  order  to  combat  this  n\i 
which  have  a  universal  application, 
and  of  every  nation  individually  m^ 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  lis 
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obliged  to  use  its  efforts  and  to  put  into  operation  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  conflicts  which  are 
likely  to  threaten  the  peace,  while  respecting,  of  course,  the 
independence  of  other  sovereign  nations.  In  particular,  every 
nation  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  offer  its  mediation 
to  the  nations  at  variance  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  hope  of 
preventing  the  dreadful  evils  of  war  by  this  means. 

It  is  because  they  realize  the  serious  consequences  which  a 
oertAin  outcome  of  the  war  may  have  on  the  international  com- 
monwealth that  neutral  nations  usually  offer  their  mediation 
to  the  belligerents  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace.  Media- 
tion of  this  kind,  being  generally  made  by  several  nations  in 
common,  often  renders  it  impossible  for  the  victor  to  derive 
from  his  victory  the  advantages  for  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  neutral  nations  are  concerned  not 
only  in  the  results  of  the  war  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  place.  It  follows  that  the  interests  of  neutral  nations 
require  that  mediation  be  offered  by  them  not  only  in  order 
to  stop  a  war  already  begun  but  also,  and  more  especially,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  This  is  really  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  nations  at  variance,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  every  belligerent  nation,  upon  war  breaking  out,  is  inter- 
ested nowadays  in  knowing  the  attitude  of  the  neutral  powers 
with  regard  to  the  conffict  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  calculate 
and  gauge  with  precision  not  only  the  power  of  resistance  of 
their  adversary  during  the  war,  but  also  the  power  which  will 
be  exerted  by  the  neutral  powers  when  peace  is  concluded. 

The  theory  of  international  law,  as  expounded  by  the  n[M)6t 
acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject,  such  as  Travers- 
TwisB,  Philimore,  Pradier-Fod^r^,  de  Martens  and  others,  has 
feng  regarded  mediation  as  the  duty  of  neutral  nations.  The 
peace  conference  may  deem  it  useful  to  proclaim  this  duty  to 
all  humanity,  in  order  to  invest  mediation  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  a  powerful  instrument  of  peace.^ 


'£i»?Ui    -"^2 
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friendly  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  said  report,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  Arbitration  by  concluding  an  agreement  ad  hoc, 
or  else  by  resorting  to  the  active  measures  allowable  in  the  mutual 
relations  between  nations.^ 


C.     A  DRAFT  CODE  OF  ARBITRATION,  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
RUSSIAN  DELEGATION, 

Article  1 

The  Signatory  Powers  have  approved  the  principles  and 
rules  below  mentioned  for  the  procedure  of  Arbitration  among 
nations,  save  for  the  modifications  which  may  be  introduced 
in  each  particular  case  by  mutual  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ments in  dispute. 

Article  2 

The  States  interested,  having  accepted  Arbitration,  shall 
sign  a  special  Act  (compromis),  in  which  are  clearly  set  forth 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrator,  and 
the  full  facts  and  the  considerations  of  law  connected  with 
them,  and  a  formal  undertaking  shall  be  given  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  t«  submit,  in  good  faith  and  without  subsequent 
appeal,  to  the  Arbitral  award  which  shall  be  pronounced. 

Article  3 

The  Arbitration  Conventions  thus  concluded  by  tbe  States 
concerned  with  their  full  consent  may  provide  for  Arbitration 
either  for  all  disputes  arising  between  them,  or  for  disputes  of 
a  certain  fixed  category. 

Article  4 

The  Governments  interested  may  entrust  the  functions  of 
Arbitrator  to  the  Sovereign  or  chief  of  the  State  of  a  third 
Power,  with  the  consent  of  this  last.  They  may  also  entrust 
these  functions  either  to  a  single  person  selected  by  them  or  to 
an  Arbitration  Tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
latter  event,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  dispute,  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  may  be  constituted  in  the  following 
manner:     Each  contracting  party  shall  choose  two  Arbitrators. 


>Coflf6renc6  Intemationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  p.  121. 
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The  procedure  of  Arbitration  shall  generally  be  divided  into 
two  parts — namely,  preliminary  and  definitive,  the  first  conaiat- 
ing  in  the  communication  to  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  by 
the  agents  of  the  Contracting  States,  of  all  the  documents  and 
arguments  printed  or  written  regarding  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute; and  the  second,  definitive  or  oral,  in  discussions  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

Artici*e  11 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  procedure  the  dis- 
cussions before  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  will  begin  and  will 
be  directed  by  the  President.  Records  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings will  be  made  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Tribunal.     These  Records  will  alone  have  legal  force. 

Article  12 

The  preliminary  procedure  having  been  ended,  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  sliall  have  the  right  to  reject  all  new  documenta 
which  the  representatives  of  the  parties  may  desire  to  submit 
to  it. 

Article  13 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal,  nevertheless,  always  remains 
Absolutely  free  to  take  into  consideration  new  documents  or 
records  of  which  the  delegates  or  councilors  of  the  Govern- 
ments in  dispute  have  taken  advantage  in  their  explanation 
before  the  Tribunal, 

The  latter  has  the  right  to  demand  the  production  of  these 
documents,  and  to  notify  them  to  the  opposing  party. 

Article  14 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  has,  besides,  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  agents  of  the  Parties  to  submit  all  the  documents  or  explana- 
tions which  it  requires. 

Article  15 

The  agents  and  councilors  of  the  Governments  in  dispute 
shall  be  authorized  to  lay  before  the  Tribunal  orally  all  the 
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decision,  whether  definitive  or  provisional,  is  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present.  The  refusal  of  a  single 
member  of  the  Tribunal  to  take  part  in  the  voting  must  be 
stated  in  the  records. 

Article  22 

The  Arbitral  Award,  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  votes,  must 
be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  Those  members  of  the  Tribunal 
who  are  in  the  minority  shaU,  when  signing,  state  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  Award. 

Article  23 

The  Award  shall  be  solemnly  read  at  a  public  sitting  of  the 
Tribunal  and  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  and  councilors  of 
the  Governments  in  dispute. 

Article  24 

The  Award,  duly  made  and  notified  to  the  agents  of  the 
Governments  in  dispute,  shall  decide,  definitely  and  without 
appeal,  the  dispute  between  the  Parties,  and  close  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  Agreement  {compromvi). 

Article  25 

Each  Party  to  a  dispute  will  defray  its  own  expenses  and 
half  the  expenses  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  regarding  any  indemnity 
which  one  or  other  of  the  Parties  may  be  ordered  to  pay. 

Article  26 

The  Arbitral  Award  is  null  and  void  in  case  of  the  Reference 
(eompromis)  being  invalid,  or  if  the  Tribunal  has  exceeded  its 
powers,  or  when  corruption  is  proved  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
arbitrators. 

The  above  regulations  regarding  the  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
fTom  Section  7,  beginning  with  the  words,  "The  Arbitration 
Tribunal  shall  meet,"  apply  equally  to  cases  in  which  Arbitra- 
tion is  entrusted  to  a  single  individual  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ments interested.  In  a  case  in  which  the  Sovereign  or  chief 
of  a  State  gives  his  Award  personally  as  Arbitrator,  the  pro- 
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2.     To  introduce  correspwnding  modifications  into  the  Draft 
of  the  Arbitration  Code. 


(c)     Appendix  A. 

M£NTION£D  IN  ADDITIONAL   ARTICLE   0)2  QP  TH£   RUSSIAN 
PROPOSALS 

In  default  of  a  Special  Convention  {compromia)^  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  provided  for  by  Article  13  shall  be  constituted  on 
the  following  basis: 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  establish  a  Permanent  Tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  which  shall  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  contending  Powers  by  virtue  of  Article 
13  of  the  present  Convention. 

2.  The  Conference  shall  designate,  for  the  period  which 
shall  elapse  before  the  meeting  of  a  new  Conference,  five  Powers^ 
in  order  that  each  of  them,  in  case  of  a  request  for  Arbitration, 
may  appoint  a  Judge,  either  from  the  number  of  their  subjects, 
or  outside  that  number. 

The  Judges  thus  appointed  constitute  the  Arbitration  Tri- 
bunal competent  for  the  ease  that  has  arisen. 

3.  If  amongst  the  Powers  in  dispute  were  one  or  more 
Powers  not  represented  in  the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  in  virtue 
of  the  preceding  Article,  each  of  the  two  Parties  in  dispute 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  itself  represented  in  it  by  a  person 
of  its  choice  as  Judge»  having  the  same  rights  as  the  other 
members  of  the  said  Tribunal. 

4.  The  Tribunal  shall  from  amongst  its  members  choose  its 
President,  who,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  shall  have 
the  casting  vote. 

5.  A  Permanent  Bureau  of  Arbitration  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  five  Powers  who  shall  be  designated  in  virtue  of  the  present 
Act  to  constitute  the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  They  shall  draw 
up  the  Regulations  of  this  Bureau,  appoint  its  employees,  pro- 
vide for  replacing  them  when  need  arises,  and  fix  their  emolu- 
mente.  This  Bureau,  which  shall  be  located  at  The  Hague, 
shall  consist  of  a  General  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a 
Recorder,  and  an  adequate  staflf,  which  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Secretary. 

6.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  of  this  Bureau  shall  be 
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nanent  Secretary,  an  Archivist,  and  sufficient  staff  will 
^appointed  who  will  reside  on  the  spot.    The  office  will  be 
►-^ift  intermediary  for  communications  relative  to  the  meeting 
it  the  Tribunal  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  in  litigation. 

Article  3 

Each  Signatory  Power  will  transmit  to  the  others  the  names 

fo  persons  of  its  nationality,  recognized  in  their  country  as 

Ste  or  publicists  of  merit,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 

JMf  integrity,  disposed  to  accept  the  functions  of  Arbitrators, 

•nd  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualities.     Persons  thus  desig- 

.t^d  will  be  Members  of  the  Tribunal,  and  will  be  inscribed  as 

ich  in  the  central  office.     In  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of 

ember  of  the  Tribunal,  provision  will  be  made  for  his  being 

in  the  same  manner  as  for  his  nomination. 


Article  4 

The  Signatory  Powers,  desiring  to  apply  to  the  Tribunal  for 
ae  pacific  settlement  of  differences  which  may  arise  amongst 
^hem,  will  notify  this  desire  to  the  Secretary  of  the  central  office, 
rhich  will  then  furnish  them  immediately  with  a  list  of  the 
(embers  of  the  Tribunal.  The  Powers  in  question  will  there- 
select  from  this  list  the  number  of  Arbitrators  agreed 
in  the  arrangements.  They  will  have,  moreover,  the 
power  of  adding  Arbitrators  other  than  those  whose  names 
fcre  inscribed  in  the  list.  The  Arbitrators  thus  chosen  will  form 
Ihe  Tribunal  for  the  Arbitration,  and  will  meet  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  parties  in  litigation.  The  Tribunal  will  sit  generally 
at  X,  but  will  have  the  power  of  sitting  elsewhere,  and  of  chang- 
ing its  place  from  time  to  time^  according  to  circumstances,  as 
may  suit  its  convenience,  or  that  of  the  parties  in  litigation. 

Article  5 

although  not  a  Signatory  Power,  will  be  able  to 
the  Tribunal  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
:jns. 

Article  6 
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of  this  Convention,  a  permanent  O 
composed  of  five  Members  and  one  S4 
duty  of  the  Ckiuncil  to  establish  and  o| 
which  will  be  under  its  direction  andj 
from  time  to  time  the  necessary  reg^ 
working  of  the  central  office,  and  will  | 
which  may  arise  concerning  the  work 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  thj 
Council  will  have  absolute  power  as  ]{ 
the  suspension,  or  the  dismissal  of  all  fuj 
It  will  fix  salaries  and  control  general) 
will  elect  its  president,  who  will  have. 
The  presence  of  three  Members  will 
quorum,  and  decisions  will  be  taken: 
The  fees  of  the  Members  of  the  Couno| 
ment  between  the  Signatory  Powerai 


Article  7 


J 


The  Signatory  Powers  agree  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Administrative  i 
office.  The  expenses  of  each  arbitrati 
equal  parts  to  the  States  in  htigation. 


B.     SIR  JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTEfl 
To  Replacb  Arth 

There  shall  be  constituted  at  The  Haj 
composed  of  the  Representatives  ol 
residing  in  that  city,  and  the  Minister  ] 
Netherlands,  as  soon  as  possible  aftd 
present  Convention.  This  Council  sb 
establish  and  organize  a  Central  Buiii 
under  its  direction  and  control.  It  shl 
the  Tribuual;  it  shall  issue  from  time 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  ti 
larly  it  shall  decide  all  questions  w1 
working  of  the  Tribunal,  or  refer  them 
It  shall  have  absolute  power  as  to  the 
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or  dismission  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Central  Bureau. 
It  shall  fix  their  salaries  and  emoluments,  and  have  control  of 
the  genera!  expenditure.  The  presence  of  five  members  at  a 
meeting  duly  summoned  ahaU  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes,' 

3.     THE  AMERICAN  SCHEME 

PnopoaAL  FOR  AN  International  Tribunal 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  armed 
conflicts  by  pacific  means,  the  representatives  of  the  Sovereign 
Powers  assembled  together  in  this  Conference  be  and  they 
hereby  are  requested  to  propose  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments a  series  of  negotiations  for  the  adoption  of  a  general 
Treaty,  having  for  its  object  the  following  plan,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  essential  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  at 
least  nine  Sovereign  Powers,  four  of  whom  at  least  shall  have 
been  signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  German  Empire 
being  for  this  purpose  the  successor  of  Prussia,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  the  successor  of  Sardinia: 

Article  1 

The  Tribunal  shall  be  composed  of  persons  nominated  on 
account  of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  international 
law  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest  Court  at  the 
time  existing  in  each  of  the  adhering  States,  one  from  each 
Sovereign  State  participating  in  the  Treaty,  and  shall  hold 
office  until  their  successors  are  nominated  by  the  same  body 
and  duly  appointed. 

Article  2 

The  Tribunal  shall  meet  for  organisation  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  several  Governments,  but  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  general  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
nine  Powers  as  hereinbefore  proposed,  and  shall  organize  itself 
by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  clerk,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  found  necessary,  but  without  conferring  any 
distinction  upon  its  own  members.  The  Tribunal  shall  be 
empowered  to  fix  its  place  of  session  and  to  change  the  same 
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from  time  to  time  as  the  interesta  of  juatice  or  the  conve 
of  the  litigants  may  seem  to  require,  aod  to  &x  its  own 
of  procedure. 

Article  3 

The  Tribunal  shall  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
be  always  open  for  the  filing  of  new  cases,  subject  to  its  of 
rules  of  procedure,  either  by  the  contracting  nations  or 
others  that  may   choose  to  submit  them,   and   all  cases  &d 
counter-cases,  with  the  testimony  and  arguments  by  whio 
they  are  to  be  supported  or  answered,  are  to  be  in  writing 
in  print.     All  cases,    counter-cases,  evidence,    arguments, 
opinions,  expressing  judgment,  are  to  be  accessible  after 
award  has  been  given  to  all  who  will  pay  the  necessary  ch 
of  transcription. 

Article  4 

Any  and  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  Signator 
Powers  may,  by  mutual  consent,  be  submitted  by  the  natio 
concerned  to  this  International  Tribunal  for  decision,  butev 
such  submission  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  uudertak 
accept  the  award- 

Article  5 

The  bench  of  Judges  for  each  particular  case  shall  oon 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  litigating  nations,  either  of  I 
entire  bench  or  of  any  smaller  uneven  number,  not  less 
three  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  Court,     In  the  event  of  \ 
bench  of  three  Judges  only,  no  one  of  those  shall  be  either  j 
native  subject  or  a  citizen  of  the  States  whose  intereeta  i 
litigation  in  the  case. 

Article  6 

The  general  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  are  to  be  equally  din 
or  upon  some  equitable  basis,  between  the  adherent  Pov 
but  those  arising  from  each  particular  case  shall  be  pro% 
for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Tribunal.     The  presentation  < 
a  case  wherein  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  be  a  nonwidhe 
State  shall  be  admitted  only  upon  condition  of  a  mutual 
roent  that  the  States  so  litigating  shall  pay  respectively  ai 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  for  the  expenses  of  the  adjudicat 
The  salaries  of  the  Judges  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be , 
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only  when  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Court,  Where 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  are  non-adherent  Statefi,  they  shall 
only  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  litigating  States  come 
to  a  common  agreement  to  pay  respectively  such  8ura  as  the 
Tribunal  shall  fix  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings. 

Article  7 
Every  litigant  before  the  International  Tribunal  shall  have 
a  right  to  a  rehearing  of  the  case  before  the  same  Judges  within 
three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision,  on  alleging 
newly-discovered  evidence  or  submitting  questions  of  law  not 
heard  and  decided  at  the  former  hearing. 

Article  8 

This  Treaty  shall  become  operative  when  nine  Sovereign 
States  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  resolution  shall  have  ratified 
its  provisions.' 

4.     THE  ITALIAN  PROPOSALS 

With  the  object  of  preventing  or  putting  a  stop  to  international 
conflicts^  the  Peace  Conference  assembled  at  The  Hague  has 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  Groverninents  represented  the  follow- 
ing Articles,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  international  stipu- 
lations: 

Article  1 

In  the  event  of  the  imminence  of  a  conflict  between  two  or 
more  Powers^  and  after  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at  conciliation 
by  means  of  indirect  negotiations,  the  Contending  Parties  will 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mediation  or  Arbitration  in  the 
cases  indicated  by  the  present  Act. 

Article  2 

In  all  other  cases  mediation  or  Arbitration  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Signatory  Powers,  but  will  remain  optional. 

Article  3 

Each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  not  involved  in  the  conflict  has, 
in  all  cases,  even  during  hostilities,  the  right  to  oflTer  to  the 

^  Conference  Intarnationaie  tie  U  Paix,  189d,  part  I,  pp.  136-137. 
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1.     THE  RUSSIAN  PROPOSAL  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


Article  7 

In  so  far  as  regards  a  dispute  relating  to  questions  of  right, 
and  primarily  to  those  affecting  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  treaties  in  force.  Arbitration  is  recognised  by  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  as  being  the  moat  efficacious  and  most  equitable 
means  of  settling  these  disputes  in  a  friendly  maimer. 

Article  8 

The  Contracting  Powers  therefore  undertake  to  have  recourse 
to  Arbitration  in  cases  relating  to  questions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned order,  so  far  as  these  affect  neither  the  vital  interests 
nor  the  national  honor  of  the  parties  in  dispute. 

Article  9 

Elach  State  remains  the  sole  judge  of  the  question  whether 
this  or  that  case  shall  be  submitted  to  Arbitration,  excepting 
the  cases  enumerated  in  the  following  article,  where  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  consider  Arbitration  as  obhgatory. 

Article  1Q 

From  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  by  all 
the  Signatory  Powers,  Arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  in  the 
following  cases,  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  vital  interests  or 
the  national  honor  of  the  contracting  States: 

I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conflicts  regarding  pecuniary 
damages  suffered  by  the  State  or  its  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  latter. 
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II.     In  the  case  of  disagreementa 
interpretation  or  application  of  trea' 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Treaties  concerning  postal  andj 
railways,  as  well  as  those  having  for  ^ 
of  submarine  telegraphic  cables;  rules ' 
preventing  collisions  on  the  high  Beed 
the  navigation  of  international  rivers  l| 

2.  Conventions  concerning  the  pi 
artistic  property,  as  well  as  industrii 
(patents,  trade-marks,  and  commer^ 
regarding  monetary  affairs,  weights  ail 
regarding  sanitary  affairs  and  veterinlj 
ures  against  the  phylloxera.  , 

3.  Conventions  regarding  inherU 
mutual  judicial  assistance.  | 

4.  Boundary  Conventions  or  trea< 
cern  pxu^ly  technical,  and  not  politicflil 


AitncLE  11 

The  above  list  may  be  completed  hy\ 
among  the  Signatory  Powers.  Morj 
be  able  to  enter  into  a  special  arrangej 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Arbitrati<« 
mentioned  cases  before  the  general 
extend  the  scope  of  Arbitration  to  all  cl 
possible  to  submit  to  it.  J 

Article  12] 

In  all  other  cases  of  international  " 
in  the  above  articles,  Arbitration,  wi 
desirable  and  recommended  by  the  pi| 
purely  facultative — that  is  to  say,  it  oi 
spontaneous  initiative  of  one  of  the  pi 
the  express  consent  of  the  other  parti^ 


Article  13 

With  the  view  of  facilitating  recoui 
application,  the  Signatory  Powers 


common  arrangement  for  the  employnaent  of  International 
Arbitration  and  for  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  pend- 
ing the  inquiry  into  the  dispute  and  the  pronouncement  of  the 
decision  of  the  Arbitrators.  The  application  of  these  funda- 
mental principles,  as  also  of  the  Arbitration  procedure  indicated 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  article,  may  be  modified  by 
virtue  of  a  special  arrangement  between  States  which  may  have 
recourse  to  arbitration.* 


A.     EXPLANATORY  NOTE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DELEGATION 
RELATING  TO  ARTICLE  X  OF  THE  RUSSIAN   PROJECT 

When  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion, we  must  bear  in  mind  above  all  the  essential  difference 
between  compulsory  and  optional  arbitration. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  disagree- 
ment of  a  legal  nature  arising  within  the  province  of  positive 
international  law  which  could  not,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
between  the  parties,  be  settled  by  means  of  optional  inter- 
tional  arbitration.  Even  in  case  international  law,  which 
is  unfortunately  still  very  defective,  does  not  afford  a  generally 
recognized  rule  for  the  solution  of  a  particular  question,  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  concluded  between  the  parties  prior 
to  the  arbitration  proceedings  may  nevertheless  create  a  rule 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  manner  greatly  facilitate  the  task 
of  the  arbitrator. 

It  is  different  in  a  case  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  parties  having  consented  specially  to  it.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such  arbitration  can  not  be  applied 
to  all  cases  and  to  all  kinds  of  controversies.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment that  would  consent  to  assume  in  advance  the  obligation 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  Arbitration  Court  any  difference 
which  might  arise  within  the  international  domain,  provided  such 
difference  affected  the  national  honor,  its  paramount  interests,  or 
its  inalienable  possessions.  At  present  the  mutual  rights 
and  obi  gationy  of  nations  are  determined  to  a  notable  degree 
by  the  whole  body  of  what  are  called  political  treaties,  which 
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are  nothing  but  the  temporary  expression  of  the  casual 
transitory  relations  between  the  various  national  foroe«. 
treaties  bind  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  parties  as  long  as  t1 
political  conditions  under  which  they  were  created  remain 
changed.  When  these  conditions  change,  the  rights  and  obi 
tions  Oowing  from  these  treaties  also  necessarily  change. 
a  general  rule,  conflicts  arising  within  the  domain  of  politii 
treaties  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  relate  so  much  to  l 
difference  of  interpretation  of  any  particular  nxle  as  to  th^ 
changes  to  be  made  in  or  the  complete  abolition  of  the  rule  itselfi 

The  powers  which  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  oj 
Europe  can  not  therefore  submit  conflicts  arising  within  thf 
domain  of  political  treaties  to  the  examination  of  a  court 
arbitration,  in  the  eyes  of  which  a  rule  established  by  a 
would  be  just  as  binding  and  inviolable  as  woiild  a  rule 
lished  by  positive  law  in  the  eyes  of  any  National  Court. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  politics,  the  impoaul 
of  universal  compulsory  arbitration  therefore  appears  evident 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  diffcRiK 
often  arise  in  international  life  to  the  solution  of  which 
tion  can  be  applied  at  all  times  and  in  an  absolute 
These  are  questions  which  concern  excliisively  special 
of  law  and  which  do  not  affect  either  the  vital  intereels  or 
national  honor  of  the  nations.     One  can  not  help  wishing  tl 
the  Peace  Conference  would  lay  down  arbitration  as  a 
and  compulsory  course  of  action  in  regard  to  such  questioii& 

The  recognition  of  compulsory  arbitration,  even  thou|^ 
were  within  the  most  restricted  limits,  would  affirm  the 
ciplea  of  law  in  the  relations  between  nations,  would  guaran^ 
them  against  infractions  and  impairment,  and  would  neutrali; 
so  to  speak,  vast  domains  of  international  law  to  a  grefttar 
less  extent.  To  the  nations  themselves,  oompulaory  arixitM 
tion  would  afford  a  convenient  method  of  setting  aside  UH 
numerous  and  troublesome  though  not  serious  mtsundenlatti 
ings  which  sometimes  needlessly  interrupt  diplomatic  relal 
by  means  of  compulsory  arbitration  the  nations  oould 
easily  enforce  their  lawful  claims  and»  what  is  still  mor^. 
portant,  they  could  more  easily  avoid  compliance  with 
fled  demands. 

Compulsory  arbitration  would  serve  the  cause  of 
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peace  to  an  inestimable  extent.  It  is  true  that  the  questions 
of  a  secondary'  character  to  which  this  remedy  is  exclusively 
applicable  very  rarely  constitute  a  casus  belli.  Nevertheless, 
frequent  controversies  between  nations,  even  though  they 
concern  only  questions  of  a  secondary  nature,  while  they  do 
not  constitute  a  direct  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
atill  they  impair  the  good  relations  between  the  nations  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  hostility  in  which  any 
incident  may  more  easily  kindle  war  as  if  by  casual  spark.  The 
effect  of  compulsory  arbitration  being  to  relieve  the  interested 
nations  from  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  difference  between  them  is  to  be  settled,  would  seem 
to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  their  friendly  relations 
and  in  this  way  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  most 
serious  disputes  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  their  most 
important  mutual  interests. 

While  thus  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  it  is  essential  above  all  to  specify  exactly  the  sphere 
of  its  application.  The  cases  in  which  compulsory  arbitration 
is  applicable  roust  be  indicated. 

The  causes  of  international  disputes  are  very  numerous  and 
are  infinitely  variable.  Nevertheless,  whatever  be  the  subject 
of  the  dispute,  the  demands  made  by  any  nation  on  another 
must  come  within  one  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  One 
nation  demands  a  material  indemnity  from  another  for  injuries 
and  losses  caused  it  or  one  of  its  citizens  or  subjects  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendant  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  which  act  the 
first  nation  does  not  consider  to  be  in  conformity  with  right. 
(2)  One  nation  asks  another  to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise  cer- 
tain sovereign  functions,  or  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  acts  not 
affecting  interests  of  a  material  nature. 

With  regard  to  disputes  of  the  first  category,  the  application 
of  compulsory  arbitration  is  always  possible  and  desirable. 
Disputes  of  this  kind  relate  to  questions  of  law.  They  do  not 
concern  either  the  national  honor  of  the  nations,  nor  their  vital 
interests,  since  a  nation  whose  national  honor  or  vital  interests 
had  been  assailed  would  obviously  not  and  could  not  confine 
itself  to  demanding  a  material  indemnity  for  injuries  and  losses 
■  sustained  by  it.  A  war,  which  is  always  a  highly  regrettable 
I    event,  would  be  divested  of  all  significance  and  would  have 
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they  are  much  more  important  and  constitute  a  greater  menace 
to  universal  peace,  and  it  would  seem  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  category 
includes  controversies  of  all  kinds  regarding  political  treaties 
and  affecting  the  vital  interests  and  national  honor  of  the  na- 
tions. Compulsory  arbitration  would  bind  the  hands  of  the 
nation,  in  these  cases,  and  compel  it  to  assume  a  passive  rdle 
in  questions  on  which  its  safety  depends  in  a  great  measure, 
that  is,  in  questions  in  which  none  can  be  judge  but  the  sov- 
ereign power.  In  introducing  compulsorj^  arbitration  into 
the  international  life  of  nations  extreme  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  order  not  to  extend  its  sphere  of  application  exces- 
sively, and  thus  ahake  the  confidence  which  it  might  inspire, 
or  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  governments  and  peoples. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  nation,  and 
especially  every  great  power,  would  prefer  to  propose  the  abro- 
gation of  a  treaty  estabhshing  compulsory  arbitration  rather 
than  to  submit  to  it  in  questions  which  peremptorily  demand 
that  the  decision  be  reached  by  the  sovereign  power  freely  and 
without  interference.  At  all  events,  for  the  aake  of  the  subse- 
quent success  of  arbitration  as  an  institution,  the  Conference 
ought  to  confine  its  application  to  a  certain  number  of  questions 
of  law  arising  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties  and  which  are  divested  of  all  political  significance. 
These  treaties  should  be  indicateti  in  advance  in  an  express 
manner  by  the  Conference,  and  their  enumeration  could  be 
added  to  in  time  as  suggested  by  the  theory  and  especially  the 
practice  of  international  law. 

Among  the  treaties  for  the  interpretation  of  which  compul- 
sory arbitration  ought  to  be  admitted  fully  and  unconditionally 
we  may  cite  first  of  all  the  extensive  group  of  those  having  uni- 
versal character  and  which  have  constituted  a  system  of  inter- 
national means  (international  unions)  for  subserving  interests 
which  are  likewise  international.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the 
conventions  relating  to  the  postal  and  telegraph  union,  to  the 
international  defense  of  copyrights,  etc.  In  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  nations  are  drawn  closer  together,  in  their  relations, 
a  large  number  of  other  moral  and  material  interests  will  lose 
their  exclusively  national  character  and  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
interests  of  the  international  commonwealth  as  a  whole.     It 
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is  an  impossible  task  for  a  single  natio 
eats  by  its  own  efforts  and  means.  TU 
year  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  l{ 
ciiaracter,  embracing  many  nations,  ai 
and  methods  of  affording  common  p{ 
terests.  While  other  treaties  are  not,  ^ 
but  factitious  compromises  of  opposil 
universal  character  always  neces3arilj(| 
of  identical  and  common  interests.  1 
serious  or  inexplicable  controversies  e^ 
regard  to  these  treaties^  that  is,  coatroi 
acter  in  which  the  interests  of  botfaj 
excluded.  With  regard  to  temporarp 
cerning  their  interpretation,  every  niM 
their  settlement  to  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
the  Powers  are  equally  concerned  in  haH 
inviolable  as  com^tituting  the  basis  of  | 
system  of  institutions  and  measures  i 
acter  which  are  the  sole  means  of  sati 
manent  want.  i| 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  first  a^ 
pulsory  arbitration  into  international 
a  treaty  of  a  universal  character,  viz :  U 
union  of  1874.  Article  XVI  of  this  } 
pulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settU 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  andi 
in  question.  i 

The  Conference  of  The  Hague  would! 
fectly  warranted  in  extending  the  pro( 
the  Treaty  of  Berne  to  all  treaties  i 
which  are  entirely  similar  to  this  one.  \ 

At  present,  all  treaties  coming  withi 
divisions  may  be  included  within  thej 
universal  character  which  are  susceptil 
8ory  arbitration:  || 

1.  Treaties  concluded  for  the  pu« 
national  protection  to  the  great  arterij 
munication,  postal,  telegraph  and  t4 
ventions  for  the  protection  of  aubma 
the  purpose  of  preventing  collisions 


and  conventions  relating  to  navigation  on  international  rivers 
and  interoceanic  canalB. 

2.  Treaties  concluded  with  a  view  to  affording  international 
protection  to  intellectual  and  moral  interests,  either  of  particular 
nations  or  of  the  international  commonwealth  in  general.  To 
this  subdivision  belong  conventions  relating  to  literary,  artist- 
ical  and  musical  copyrights,  conventions  for  the  protection  of 
industrial  property  (trademarks  and  patents),  convention  for 
the  use  of  weights  and  measures,  sanitary  conventions,  veteri- 
nary conventions,  and  conventions  for  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  the  phylloxera. 

Besides  treaties  of  a  universal  character,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion could  also  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  differences  arising 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  treaties 
relating  to  matters  within  the  special  domains  of  international 
private,  civil  and  criminal  law. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  international  private  law  are  now  determined  by  the 
special  legislation  of  each  nation. 

By  reason  of  the  inconveniences  of  this  class  of  affairs,  result- 
ing in  an  extreme  lack  of  definiteness  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  individuals  in  international  intercourse, 
the  question  of  forming  an  international  code  of  private  inter- 
national' law  has  been  raised.  As  long  as  this  question  remains 
undecided,  either  by  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  among 
the  nations  or  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  a  universal  char- 
acter, it  would  be  more  wise  to  admit  compulsory  arbitration 
only  in  questions  relating  to  the  right  of  succession,  which  are 
already  regulated  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  international  treaties. 

As  regards  questions  of  international  criminal  law  arising  in 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  treaties  relating  to  cooper- 
ation among  nations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  would 
seem  that  as  these  questions  are  exclusively  of  a  special  juridical 
nature  they  might  be  decided  by  means  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, this  means  appearing  to  be  equally  possible  and  desirable 
in  this  regard  for  all  nations. 

Finally,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  disputes  and  misunder- 
etandings  which  so  frequently  arise  among  nations  with  regard  to 
boundaries,  it  would  also  appear  entirely  appropriate  to  entrust 
the  interpretation  of  so-called  boundary  treaties  to  compulsory 
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arbitration  for  the  reason  that  they  haf 

a  political  character.  I 

These  are  the  limits  within  which  itj 

to  fix  the  sphere  of  action  of  compulsd 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  i 
become  possible  to  extend  compulsory  1 
we  do  not  yet  foresee,  but  even  within  ( 
this  means  of  action  will  afford  a  grefll 
the  great  principles  of  right  and  justid 
main. 

The  Peace  Conference  will,  by  recc 
tion  as  far  as  possible  to  be  compu 
advance  nearer  to  the  goal  which  was"! 
ment  of  the  great  Powers  in  the  Congij 
1818.  It  will  set  an  example  of  justij 
tion;  it  will  devote  the  efforts  of  all  j 
tection  of  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  adtj 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  to  the  elevfl 
religion  and  morality.*  j 


2.     TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATIOfi 

HAGUE  CONFERJ 

ii 

Readers  of  Mr.  Holla'  excellent  volu 
ence  at  The  Hague  will  recall  that  the  B1 
to  frame  and  secure  the  adoption  of  fli 
which  the  nations  bound  themselves  1 
selected  list  of  subjects.  It  is  well  8 
failed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Gerii 
Article  19  of  the  convention  for  the  peal 
national  differences  was  adopted:  I 

Indepeodectly  of  existing  geaerol  or  special 
tion  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  on  the' 
Powers,  these  powers  reserve  to  themselves  (1 
fore  the  ratification  of  the  preseat  conventia' 
Dew  agreements,  general  or  special,  with  a  y 

'Conference  IntemaTionale  de  la  Paix,  19 

'  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  ] 

II,  pp.  921-92S. 


to  submit  controversies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  ooosider  suit- 
able for  such  submissioQ,     [Re^imcted  in  1907  as  Artide  4U.1 

The  article  did  not  seem  at  the  time  to  he  of  any  special  im- 
portance and  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  useless  because 
independent  and  sovereign  States  possess  the  right  without 
Bp>ecial  reservation  to  conclude  arbitration  agreements,  general 
or  special,  without  being  specifically  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
fact  iS;  however,  that  this  article,  insignificant  and  useless  as 
it  may  seem,  marks,  one  may  almost  say,  an  era  in  the  history 
of  arbitration.  The  existence  of  the  article  has  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  arbitration  and  by  reference  to  it  many  States 
have  negotiated  arbitration  treaties.  It  is  true  that  there  Is  no 
legal  obligation  created  by  the  article  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  moral  one,  for  it  is  not  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  any  State  to 
conclude  arbitration  treaties.  The  moral  effect  of  the  article 
hwi,  however,  been  great  and  salutary,  and  the  existence  of 
numerous  arbitration  treaties  based  upon  the  reservation  con- 
tained in  the  article  shows  the  attention  and  respect  which 
nations  pay  to  the  various  provisions  of  The  Hague  Conference. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  treaties  concluded  since  the 
First  Hague  Conference  and  an  analysis  of  the  compromis  clauses 
will  therefore  be  of  no  little  interest — perhaps  of  considerable 
value: 

Argentine-Bolivia,  February  3,  1902. 
Argentine-Brazil,  September  7,  1905. 
Argentine-Chile,  May  28,  1902. 
Argentine-Paraguay,  November  6,  1899. 

(3)'    Austria-Hungary-Great  Britain,  January'  11,  1905 

(3)     Austria-Hungary-Switzerland,  December  3,  1904. 

(1)     Belgium-Denmark,  April  26,  1905. 

(1)     Belgium-Greece,  May  2,  1905. 

(1)     Belgium-Norway  and  Sweden,  November  30,  1904. 

(1)     Belgium-Roumania,  May  27,  1905. 

(1)     Belgium-Russia,  October  30,  1904. 

(1)     Belgium-Spain,  January  23,  1905. 

(1)     Belgium-Switzerland,  November  15.  1904. 
Bolivia-Peru,  November  21,  1901. 

'  The  figures  in  p&rentheses  refer  to  the  oumbored  paragraphs  following 
the  list  of  treatioa.     These  paragraphs  deacrihe  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
,  referenc*  dauaea. 
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■ 

(5) 

Bolivia-Spain.  February  17,   1902.              ^^ 
Colombia-Peru,  September  12,  1905.                1 

1 

(5) 

Coloiabia-Sptun,  December  17,  1902- 

^^H 

^H                                    (3) 

Denmark-France,  September  15,  1905- 

^H 

(3) 

Denmark-Great  Britain,  October  25,  1905. 

^^ 

(2) 

Denmark-Italy,  December  16,  1905. 

1 

(2) 

Denmark-Netherlands,  February  12,  1904. 

,^y 

(1) 

Denmark-Russia,  March  1,  1905. 

^M 

(1) 

Denmark-Spain,  December  1,  1905. 

^1 

(3) 

France-Great  Britdn,  October  14,  1903. 

^1 

(3) 

France-Italy,  December  26,  1903. 

^1 

i                                (3) 

France-Netherlands,  April  6^  1904. 

^H 

(3) 

France-Norway  and  Sweden,  July  9,  1904. 

^M 

(3) 

France-Spain,  February  26,  1904. 

^M 

(3) 

France-Sweden  and  Norway,  July  9,  1904. 

^M 

(3) 

France-Switzerland,  December  14,  1904, 

^1 

(3) 

France-United  States,  February  10,  1908. 

^1 

(3) 

Germany-Great  Britain,  July  12, 1904. 

^1 

(3) 

Great  Britain-Italy,  February  1,  1904. 

^1 

(3) 

Great  Britain-Netherlands,  February  15,  1906. 

^^ 

(3) 

Great  Britain-Norway  and  Sweden,  August  11, 

1904. 

(3) 

Great  Briton-Portugal,  November  16,  1901. 

(3) 

Great  Britain-Spain,  February  27.  1904. 

(3) 

Great  Britain-Switzerland,  November  16,  1904. 

(3) 

Great  Britain-United  States,  April  4,  1908. 

M 

(8) 

Guatemala-Spain,  February  28,  1902. 

■ 

(6) 

Honduras-Spain,  May  13,  1905. 

■ 

(6) 

International,  Janaury  29,  1902. 

■ 

(7) 

International,  January  30.  1902. 
Italy-Argentine,  September  18,  1907. 
Italy-Mejcico,  October  16, 1907. 
Italy-Peru,  April  18,  1905. 
Italy-Portugal,  May  11,  1905. 

(3) 

Italy-Switzeriand,  November  23,  1904. 

■ 

(8) 

Mexico-Spain,  January  11,  1902. 

■ 

(3) 

Mexico-United  States,  March  24,  1908. 
Netherlands-Portugal,  October  1,  1904. 

1 

(1) 

Norway-Sweden,  October  26,  1905. 

■ 

(3) 

Norway-United  States,  April  4,  1908. 

■ 

(1) 

Norway  and  Sweden-Russia,  December  9,  1904. 

J 

Norway  and  Sweden-Spain,  January  23,  1905- 

(1)  Norway  and  Sweden-Switzerland,   December  17^ 

(4)  Portugal-Spain,  May  31,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Austria^Hungary,  February  13,  1906. 

(10)  Portugal-Denmark,  March  20,  1907. 

(3)  Portugal-France,  June  29,  1906. 

(3)  Portugal-Great  Britain,  November  16,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Italy,  May  11,  1905. 

(9)  Portugal-Netherlands,  October  1,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Norway  and  Sweden,  May  6,  19f)5. 

(4)  Portugai-Spain,  May  31,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Switzerland,  August  18,  1905. 

(1)  Russia-Norway  and  Sweden,  November  26.  1904. 

(3)  Spadn-Switzerland,  May  14,  1907. 

(3)  Spain-United  States,  April  20,  1908. 

(5)  Spain-Uruguay,  January  28,  1902. 

(3)  United  States-Denmark,  May  18,  1908. 

(3)  United  States- Italy,  March  28, 190S. 

(3)  United  States-Japan,  May  5,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Netherlands,  May  2,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Portugal,  April  6,  1908, 

(3)  United  States-Sweden,  May  2,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Switzerland,  February  29,  1908. 

NOTEB. 

(1)  The  article  of  reference  in  these  treaties  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  between  Bclpum  and  Russia, 
which  reads  as  follows: 


AxncLa  I. 

The  high  contracting  partios  agree  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  Conventtoa  of  July  20,  1899| 
the  differences  which  may  arise  between  them  in  the  cases  enumerated  in 
Article  3,  in  so  far  as  they  afTect  neither  the  independence,  the  honor,  the 
vital  interests,  nor  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  of  the  contracting  countries, 
and  provided  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  amicable  solution  by  meana 
of  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  or  by  any  other  method  of  conciliation. 

Article  3,  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation,  reads  as  follows: 

Arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  between  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
the  following  cases: 
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1.  In  case  of  disputes  oonceming  the  applicatioo  or  tnterpraUtaoa 
ooQventioQ  concluded  or  to  bo  ooDcluded  between  the  high 
parties  and  relating — 

a.  To  matters  of  iatemational  private  law; 

b.  To  the  management  of  companies; 

c.  To  matters  of  procedure,  either  civil  or  eriminAl.  and  to  ezt 

2.  In  cases  of  disputes  oonoeming  pecuniary  claimii  baaed  on 
when  the  principle  of  indemnity  has  been  recognised  by  the  parties. 

Differences  which  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  or 
tion  of  a  convenlion  coacluded  or  to  be  concluded  betweoa  the  high 
traoting  parties  and  in  which  third  powera  have  participated  or  to 
they  have  adhered  shall  be  excluded  from  settlement  by  aifoitratioa. 


The  treaty  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  included 
those  to  which  Note  1  refers,  differs  from  the  others  in  that 
tions  as  to  whether  disputes  involve  the  vital  interests  of  eitbl 
country  are  to  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Court  instead  of 
decided  by  each  nation  for  itself. 

In  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  Ni 
vember  26,  1904,  no  reference  is  made  in  Article  1  to  Article 
although  the  latter  article  appears  in  practically  the  same  forfl 
as  here  given,  except  that  the  final  paragraph  is  missing.         | 

(2)     The  reference  clause  in  these  treaties  ia  substantiftll| 
similar  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  lul] 
which  reads  as  follows: 


AsrtCLIt    PREUICR. 

Lea  Hautee  Parties  contractaDtes  s'engagent  &  aouxnettre  a  la  Cour  | 
manente  d'arbitrage,  ^tablie  h  La  Haye  par  La  Coovention  du  29 
1899,  tous  les  diff^rends  de  n'importe  quelle  nature  qui  viendraieat  k  i 
entre  EUes  et  qui  n'auraient  pu  dtre  rtfaolus  par  lea  voies 
et  ccla  mdme  dans  le  cas  ou  ces  diff£rends  auraient,  leur  origiae  i 
faits  ant^rieurs  k  la  conclusion  de  la  pi^aente  Convention. 

(3)  The  reference  clause  in  these  treaties  is  similar,  sut 
tially,  to  that  contained  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  I 
Britain,  which  reads  as  follows: 


ABtTCUlI. 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  t^e  ia 
tation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  p»rti«e,  aod 
it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  ahall  b«  rrffl 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  at  'Rie  Hagm  by  I 
vention  of  the  29th  July,  1899;  provided,  oeYWtheleM,  that  tktf  i 


I 


affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two  con- 
tracting  States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 

In  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  March 
24.  1008,  the  following  clause  is  inserted  after  the  word  dip- 
lomacy in  the  above  reference  paragraph:  "in  case  no  other 
arbitration  should  have  been  agreed  upon." 

The  treaty  between  Portugal  and  France,  June  29,  1906, 
requires  that  the  causes  of  the  arbitration  shall  arise  after  the 
date  of  the  treaty. 

(4)  The  reference  clause  is  as  fallows: 

Ahticle  1. 
All  questions  of  a  judici&l  character  relative  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  or  couventiona  existing,  or  hereafter  to  exist,  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  bordering  and  friendly  nations,  and  which  questions  can  not  be 
amicably  s.ilvod  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  n  commiflsioa,  con- 
stituted expressly  for  that  purpose,  by  previous  agreement;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  parties  failing  to  agree  upon  the  constitution  of  such  commission 
within  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  month  from  the  time  such  commission  is 
proposed  by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  then  the  submission  shall 
be  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  or  court  instituted  at  The  Hague 
by  virtue  of  the  convention  there  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  1899^  provided 
that  the  questions  so  referred  and  submitted  shall  not  involve  matters  of 
vital  effect  upon  the  independence  or  honor  of  the  contracting  nations  oi 
the  intfrests  of  other  States. 

(5)  The  reference  clause  is  similar  to  Article  3  of  the  treaty 
between  Spain  and  Uruguay,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AiincLB  3. 

Pour  le  jugement  dea  questions  qui,  en  exi^cution  de  la  pr^scntc  conven- 
tion, seront  soumises  iSk  un  arbitrage,  lee  fonctions  d'arhitre  seront  confines, 
de  pr^f^rence,  ii  un  chef  d'Etat^  d'une  dee  R^publiques  hispano-am6ricaine8 
ou  ^  un  tribunal  compost  de  jugea  et  experts  espagnots,  uruguayens  ou 
hispan  o- am  ericain  ee . 

A  d^faut  d'entente  sur  le  choix  des  arbitres,  les  Hautes  Parties  signatoires 
ae  soumettront  au  Tribunal  international  permanent  d'arbitrage,  ^tabli 
oonform^ment  aux  resolutions  de  la  Conference  de  la  Haye,  de  1899,  et, 
dans  ce  cas,  comme  dans  te  cas  pr^o^ent,  elles  ne  conformeront,  K  la  pro- 
c^ure  arbitrate  sp^cifi^e  au  chapitre  III  des  dites  nSsolutioos. 

Article  1  of  this  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Abticue  Premier. 

Lee  Hautee  Parties  contractantes  s'obligent  &  soumettre  &  un  jugement 
arbitral  toutes  les  difficult^t  de  quelque  nature  qu'eUessoient.  qui,  pour 


une  cause  qudconque,  viendraiesit  h  surpr  entre  eUee,  B&uf  le  cas  ou  oa 
difficultes  porteraient  atteinte  aux  dispositions  de  la  cozutitutioa  de  Tim 
ou  I'autre  paya,  el  &  rexception  de  calles  qui  peuvent  6tre  r6soluB  par  da 
o^gociations  directcs. 

(6)  Conference  of  1902.  Treaty  of  obligator^'  arbitrsdoB 
between  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Uruguij. 
January  29,  1902.  (To  Hague  if  agreeable.  All  dispute* 
except  those  affecting  national  honor  or  independence). 

(7)  Conference  of  1902.  Treaty  for  arbitration  of  pecuoiary 
claims  between  the  United  States  of  America,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Dominican  Republic 
Eksuador,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Meswoy 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  (This  providei  for 
reference  to  The  Hague  of  pecuniary  claims.) 

(8)  The  reference  clause  in  the  treaty  between  Guatei 
and  Spain  is  substantially  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty  bei 
Mexico  and  Spain,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Artici^  3. 

For  the  decision  of  questions  which,  in  accordance  with  this  trctttf^ 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  functions  of  arbitrator  shall  be< 
with  preference  upon  a  chief  of  State  of  one  of  the  Spaoiafa -American  i 
lies,  or  upon  a  tribunal  formed  of  Mexicans.  Spanish,  or  Spanish- J 
judges  and  experts. 

In  the  case  of  not  agreeing  in  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  the! 
contracting  parties  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  Permanent  Int 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  established  in  accordance  with  the  resolutsoDafl 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  with  adherence  in  the  latter,  and  in  the  I 
ease  to  the  arbitral  procedure  specified  in  Cb^ter  III  of  the  said  i 

Articles  1  and  2  of  this  treaty  read  as  follows: 


Articli  1. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  i 
tors  aU  controversies  which  may  arise  between  them  during  the  i 
the  present  treaty  in  which  they  might  not  have  been  able  toreacfai 
able  solution  by  direct  negotiation;  provided  that  said  oootroveriMS  i 
neither  the  national  independence  nor  honor. 

Abt.  2.  Neither  the  national  independence  nor  honor  obaU  beeooaide 
to  be  compromised  in  the  following  cases: 

A.  When  treating  of  pecuniary  damages  and  prejudteea  sullwvd  bfi 
of  the  contracting  States  or  by  its  citizens  because  of  iU«gal  acta  or  ornkm 
on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  State  or  its  citiscns. 
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B.  When  treating  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaties,  agreements,  and 
conventJnQjS  relating  to  the  protection  of  ownership  of  arti^ic,  literary, 
and  industrial  property,  as  well  as  to  that  of  privilegea,  patents  of  inven- 
tions, trademarks,  mercantile  firms,  money,  weights  and  measurea,  and 
sanitary  precautious,  either  veterinary  or  to  exclude  phylloxera. 

C.  When  treating  of  the  appticatioa  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  con- 
ventions relating  to  successions,  aid,  and  judicial  correspoadcnce. 

D.  When  treating  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  now  in 
force,  or  which  may  be  celebrated  hereafter,  with  the  object  of  putting  the 
principles  of  public  or  private  international  law,  either  civil  or  penal,  into 
practice. 

E.  When  treating  of  questions  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  or 
execution  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation. 

(9)  In  this  treaty  the  contracting  Powers  agree  to  submit 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal  all  difficulties  which  they  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate  previous  to  the  signing  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1899  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

(10)  The  reference  articles  of  this  treaty  read  as  foUowB: 


ABTICbB   I. 

Lea  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  s'engageut  k  soumettre  k  I'arbitrage 
tous  les  diffdrends  de  n'importe  quelle  nature  qui  viendraient  k  a'^lever 
entre  EUes  et  qui  n'auraient  pu  Hre  rfsolus  par  les  voies  diplomatiquee. 
£lUes  s'adresseroat  &  ceteffet  &  la  Courperm&Dented'arbitrage,  6tablie&  La 
Haye  par  la  Convention  du  29  juillet  1899,  &  moina,  d'etre  convenues  d'ua 
tribunal  arbitral  diff^^rent. 

Article  IV. 

II  eat  entendu  qu'&  moins  que  la  controverse  ne  porte  but  I'application 
d'une  convention  entre  les  deux  Etats,  ou  qu'il  ne  s'agisse  d'ua  cbs  de  d^ni 
de  justice,  I'article  l****  ne  sera  pas  applicable  aux  diff^renda  qui  pourraicnt 
a'^lever  entre  un  ressortissant  de  Tune  des  Parties  et  I'autre  Etat  Contrac- 
ant  lorsque  tes  tribunaux  auront,  d'apr^s  la  l^islation  de  cet  Etat,  compe- 
tence pour  jugcr  la  contestation. 

Those  treaties  in  the  list  which  are  not  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going notes  make  no  reference  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 
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1.    ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION,  1781 

EXTRACT  FROM  ARTICLE   9. 


The  United  States,  in  CongreflB  a«Bembled,  shall  also  be  the  Imat  reKWt  on 
appeal  in  all  disputes  and  dififerences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  taxj 
arise  between  two  or  more  States  conoeming  boundary,  junsdicUoa,  or  uxj 
other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  tht 
manner  following:  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  law- 
ful agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a  petisiao 
to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  aolict 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  loguAatire  or  ezecutrvt 
authority  of  the  other  State  in  controvensy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  \kt 
appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agcnt«.  who  shall  then  be  direetal 
to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree* 
Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  ITnlted  States,  and  frosi 
the  list  of  fluch  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  peti- 
tioners beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from 
that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  CoogrMi 
shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and  tbs 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  6vc  of  them,  ihafl  bt 
commi(«ioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  fmally  determine  the  coatroveny.  to 
always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  n$m 
in  the  determination;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the^if 
appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficMOt 
or  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  mat* 
nate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Vnngivm  d 
strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgiiMBt  i 
sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  preseribad,^ 
be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  diall  r«lus»  to  i 
the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  ( 
the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  jn 
which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive;  the  judgment  or  I 
and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  riiiigii.  i 
lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  cunmmm 
provided,  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judicmeat*  shall  tdcti 
oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supranw  or  SopM&l 
Court  of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  ''wrll  aad  truly  to  1 
and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
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meat,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward."     Provided,  also,  that  ao 
St&te  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  bene&t  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  coDcemiDg  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under 
different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whoso  jurisciictions,  as  they  may 
respect  such  lands  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted, 
the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  deter- 
mined, as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  ia  before  prescribed  for 
deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
8tat«s. 


2.     PROPOSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 


Regarding  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 


A  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  be  organized,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  judges  of  the  highest  moral  standing  and  of  recog- 
nized competency  in  questions  of  international  law.  They  and 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this  Conference,  but  they  shall  be  bo  chosen  from  the 
different  countries  that  the  various  systems  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  suitably  represented 
in  the  personnel  of  the  court.  They  shall  be  appointed  for  — 
years,  or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  have 
accepted. 


II 


B    on  a  specified  date  and  shall  remain  in  session  as  long  as  neces- 
sary.    It  shall  elect  its  own  officers  and,  saving  the  stipulations 
of  the  convention,  it  shall  draw  up  its  own  regulations.     Every 
^    decision  shall  be  reached  by  a  majority,  and  nine  members  shall 
H    constitute  a  quorum.     The  judges  shall  be  equal  in  rank,  shall 
"    enjoy  diplomatic  immunity,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matters  brought  before  them. 
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3.     SUGGESTED    COMPOSITION    OF   THE    COURT    OF 

( 

ARBITRAL  JUSTICE.* 

Table  A 

Suggested  composition  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  to 

consist  of  seventeen  judges,  for  each  year  of  the  period  of  twelve 

years,  during  which  the  convention  shall  be  in  force. 

[As  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great 

■ 

Britain,  Italy^  Japan,  and  Russia  were  to  sit  permanently  in  the 

court  they  are  omitted  from  the  table  and  only  the  countries 

are  given  whose  judges  were  to  sit  in  rotation  for  a  longer  or 

K 

shorter  period.] 

JUDOBB 

Dbputt  JuiKiEa 

Judges 

Dbputt  Judqeb 

la  Year 

4th  Year 

1 

Argentine 

Brawl 

2 

Belgium 

Chili 

3 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

4 

China 

Deuniark 

5 

Spain 

Greece 

6 

Netherlands 

Netherlanda 

7 

Rouniania 

Portugal 

8 

Sweden 

Si&m 

0 

Turkey 
td  Year 

Turkey 
6th  Year 

1 

Argentine 

Dominican 
Republic 

2 

Belgium 

Ecuador 

3 

China 

Spain 

4 

Columbia 

Mexico 

6 

Spain 

Norway 

6 

Netherlands 

Netherlands 

7 

Roumania 

Servia 

8 

Sweden 

Switierland 

9 

Turkey 
3d  Year 

Turkey 
6th  Year 

1 

Branl 

Bulgaria 

2 

Chili 

Spain 

3 

CoHta  Rica 

Guatemala 

4 

Denmark 

Haiti 

5  1    Spain 

Luxemburg 

6 

Greece 

Mexico 

7 

Netherlands 

Norway 

8 

Portugal 

Persia 

9 

Turkey 

Switserland 

■       'La  Deuxidme  Conf^ranee  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  vol.  II,  FifBt 

B  Oommiwion,  let  Sub-Commifision  Committee  of  Examination  B,  Second 

m  Bewton,  August  17, 1907. 

^ 
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JUDOBS 

DBFDTTjinKUDa 

7th  Yw 

1 

Argentine 

2 

Belgium 

3 

China 

4 

Spain 

• 

6 

HoDduima 

6 

Netheriands 

7 

Roumania 

8 

Sweden 

9 

Turkey 
8th  Year 

1 

Argentine 

2 

Bdgium 

3 

China 

4 

Spain 

6 

6 

Netherlands 

7 

Roumania 

8 

Sweden 

9 

Turk^ 
9th  Year 

1 

Brasil 

2 

Oiili 

3 

Denmark 

4 

Spain 

5 

Greece 

6 

Panama 

7 

Netherlands 

8 

Portugal 

9 

Turkey 
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Table  B                                                       ^| 

The  proposed  arrangement  and  distribution  of  Judges  and               VJ 

Deputy  Judges  among  the  Powers  represented  for  less  than  the                   '^ 

full  period  of  the  convention.                                                                                " 

[It  is  unnecessary  to  insert  the  deputy  judges  of  the  Powera 

continually  represented  because  each  one  of  such  Powers  was  to 

possess  a  deputy  judge  for  the  full  period  of  the  Conveation.] 

JUIMEB 

DiPCTY 

Juixaza 

Deputy 

JUDOBS 

Junaca                  ^^^ 

YtarM 

Ymtm 

Ymara 

Year*                   ^| 

Spain 

la 

10 

Bolivia 

^^H 

Netherlands 

10 

10 

Colombia 

" 

Turkey 

10 

10 

Coflta  iUca 

Cuba 

Argeatioe 

Dominican  Re- 

public  

Braiil 

^ 

Eoiiador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

1 
* 

Chili 

Gbina 

Denmark 

Honduras 

Greece 

Luxemburg.  .• . 

Mexico 

Montenegro. . , . 

Norway ......... 

Nicaragua 

1 

Portugal 

Roumaoia 

P«««»y 

Sweden 

Peru 

Switterland 

Salvador 

Umruav 

Bulgaria 

2 

2 

Persia 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

Venexuela 

Servia 

Si&ro 

90 

90 

18 

18 

i      1 
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The  following  shall  he  considered  as  services  of  war: 
Any  assistance  by  a  neutral  person  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
belligerents,  in  the  character  of  combatant  or  adviser,  and,  if 
he  shall  have  submitted  to  the  laws,  regulations  or  orders  in 
force  by  the  said  army,  of  other  classes  also,  for  example,  secre- 
tary, eervant,  or  cook.  Services  under  guise  of  an  eccleaiast 
and  health  officer  are  excepted. 

Article  65 
Neutral  powers  engage  to  prohibit  their  national  from  enlist- 
ing in  the  military  service  of  the  army  of  either  of  the  belligerents. 

Article  66 

Neutral  persons  shall  not  be  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  lend 
services,  not  considered  services  of  war,  to  the  armed  force  of 
either  belligerents. 

It  shall  be  permitted,  nevertheless,  to  demand  sanitary  or 
police  services,  disconnected  with  actual  hostilities.  Such  ser- 
vices shall  be  paid  in  cash,  provided  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  If 
not  paid  in  ccish,  the  necessary  formal  receipts  shall  be  given. 

CHAPTER  III 

Concerning  property  of  neutral  persons 
Akticle  67 
No  war  tax  shall  be  demanded  from  neutral  persons. 
A  war  tax  is  deemed  to  be  any  requisition  demanded  expressly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  and  existing  tolls,  or  of  contribu- 
tions especially  decreed  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  in  the  enemy 
territory  which  it  may  occupy,  for  the  necessities  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  territory,  are  not  deemed  to  be  contributions 
of  war. 

Article  68 

The  property  of  a  neutral  shall  not  be  destroyed,  misused,  or 
injured  unless  required  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  In  such  event, 
the  belligerent  is  not  obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  in  its  own 
country  or  in  the  enemy  country,  except  when  the  nationals  of 
another  neutral  country  or  of  his  own  may  enjoy  equal  indem- 
nification and  reciprocity  may  be  guaranteed. 


N«atf»l  v««Bb  and  tWr 
^  ft  beffifertnt,  except  wfaea  tkcy  I 
wiUihi  tU  territory  or  within  thm  < 

The  indemnity  Hh&U  equ&I.  in  tfae  ev«Bt  of  exptopttMAm,^ 

ftctuftl  Vftlualian  of  the  veesel  and  of  tl^  ^^v^d  a^  10  [Hravt 
111  the  event  of  the  emplojnne&t  ot  ti^f  v^nd,  the  cob* 
fction  aHaII  l>c  10  per  cent  more  tban  the  customary  freigit 
These  payments  shall  be  made  immediat^r  and  in  cash. 

Artxclb  72 

Indemnity  for  the  destruction  or  injury  of  neutral  persoul 
property,  due  solely  to  their  use  for  military  purposes,  rfudlbe 
regulated  in  conformity  with  the  principles  established  in 
Articles  70  and  71.' 
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DRAFT  OF  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LAYING 
OF  AUTOMATIC  SUBMARINE  CONTACT  MINES 

Article  1. 

It  is  forbidden: 

1.  To  lay  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do 
not  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the  person  who 
laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

2.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do  not 
become  harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their 
moorings; 

3.  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmless  when 
they  have  missed  their  mark. 


Article  2. 

It  is  forbidden  to  lay  anchoi^d  automatic  contact  mines 
beyond  a  distance  of  three  nautical  miles  from  high  water  mark, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  coast  line,  as  well  as  along  the 
islands  and  islets  adjacent  thereto. 

In  the  case  of  bays,  the  zone  of  three  nautical  miles  shall  be 
measured  starting  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  bay  in 
its  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the  first  point  where  the  open- 
ing does  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width. 


1 


Abticle  3. 

The  limit  for  the  lajdng  of  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
is  extended  to  a  distance  of  ten  nautical  miles  off  military  ports 
and  ports  where  there  are  either  military  arsenals  or  establish- 
ments of  naval  construction  or  repair. 

As  military  ports  are  considered  those  ports  which  have  been 
decreed  as  such  by  the  Nation  to  which  they  belong. 
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'"/ff  'hm  iifiattm  ant  i^vnt  o:'* 
mwf  -Jiff  meiuflKfi 
inriirttfiwt  in.  rjift  -gm  jma^ouig  ariiniri 

thvmvf^.  *difev  4uaL  3ur  odbbh:  -tee  liuii    c:  iofft  tscso. 

inimm  of  oavai  ^vfamsiesiaB.  or  sgair  ■imiiy  iit^Ti'  ik  i«aK 
jHut  (MTtii  ^  Cfaft  eMsnrr  air  "^t  meitt   uuimm    cr  iiMTUffiU^ 


ITitliin  thit  iiplMggifr^'aEgyinmiwlHue  jBEgivi^ 

the  fijiutt  fixed  o.  J&raiaK  2  :si> -fi  if-±iK^ 

IGumss  tmhi  ovtade  the  fimoK  £iBd  iz:  JtecaeB  1  s  1 
M»  eiMiitmeied  M  to  becoane  Via  ■  i  ih  !w-  -rothiii  :s»gi  iumsjcaat 
idUnr  the  person  umng  tbem  ^ac  «iFrtmfliHw£  -^bxl. 

Wfyrn  anclir/fffJ  ftutorrjatic  ^ic-ia!r;  -^i-Ttx^t  i^n  uie-  tl  ?^ 
»3b3«r  pfrautjonM  whould  be  Xixkaz.  i.:  :j:isir*  fuj^ry  :c  i^T^::;a. 

'Hi*;  U-JJi^frrfrntH  undertake,  ir:  ^stat  "Liisiff  t-t  ?>««  5-^:':.;  c^-a* 
V>  r^  urj'J'T  HurveilJance,  to  notiiv  lite-  ±hZ-s^  sriii*^  ir  ?>:•'  4^ 

pfj*i*sih)0^  by  a  notici,'  Ui  ghipowner^.  r-r -^..^-■^-  ^-  •.-.  (rj^ 

^}^jvfrfiTn",uU  through  the  diplomatic  cL^^ji^L  iJi^i  :•;  ::  '^^' 
r.rr.'yn  to  r»;rjder  thern  harmless  withiE  &  lin^tief  "izje. 

AUTICLE  7. 

A/*y  rK:'Jtral  Nation  which  lays  automatic  contact  mine?  o2 
iUi  coa^-t^'  rriu«t  observe  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  pre- 
cftution.H  as  are  imposed  on  belligerent  Nations  in  the  u«e  of 
aimilar  n»mes. 

HoW<;ver,  a  neutral  Nation  shall  not  anchor  mines  outside 
iilX^^"^^*^^^«^^<i  in  Article  2. 
^^Mttal  Nation  must  make  known  to  shipowners,  by  » 
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previous  notice,  the  localities  in  which  automatic  contact  mines 
to  be  anchored.  Such  notice  shall  be  communicated  without 
ay  to  the  Governments  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Article  8. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  at  the  latest,  the  Signatory  Nations 
il  be  obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove,  respectively, 
|he  mines  wluch  they  have  each  laid. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  one  of 

the  belligerents  may  have  laid  along  the  coasts  of  the  other,  the 

Signatory   Nations  agree  to  notify  the  other  party  of  their 

location,  and  each  Nation  must  proceed,  with  the  least  possible 

delay,  to  remove  the  mines  situated  in  its  waters. 


V  Article  9. 

The  8ignator>'  Nations  which  do  not  yet  possess  improved 
mines  such  as  are  prescribed  in  the  present  Regulations,  and 
^  which  are  consequently  unable  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down  in 
H^icies  1  and  6,  agree  to  transform  their  stock  of  mines  as 
Hpoon  as  possible  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  afore- 
™  mentioned  rules. 

Until  a  belligerent  has  become  suppUed  with  mines  constructed 
so  as  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  Article  5,  paragraph  2,  he  is  for- 
bidden to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  out^de  the 
limits  fixed  in  Articles  2  to  4. 

It  is  forbidden  to  use  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines 
which  do  not  fulfill  the  condition  stipulated  in  Article  I,  para- 
graph 1,  one  year  after  the  present  Convention  goes  into  force. 


Article  10. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Convention  are  concluded  for 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  present  Conven- 

tiion  takes  effect. 
The  Signatory  Powers  express  the  hope  that  they  may  have 
occasion  to  resume  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  use  of 
submarine  mines  before  the  expiration  of  the  perio<l  pro\ided 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph.' 

'  La  Deuzi^e  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  III.  pp. 
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Abdullah  Paaha,  General,  delegate 
of  Turkey  to  firat  conference, 
u75 

Abolition  of  privateering,  57^,ii222- 
223 

Abolition  of  rightii  of  action,  535, 
ii205;  U387-389 

Absolute  and  conditional  declara- 
tions of  war,  519 

Absolute  contraband,  French  list 
of»  accepted,  716 

Absolute  rights  at  international 
conference.  38 

Abnorptiou  of  Korea  by  Japan,  88 

Abuae  of  flags  of  truce,  iil31 

Acquaintances  at  the  conferences, 
180-181 

Active,  Stoop,  controversy  over, 
510 

Acta  of  war,  ii49 

Adaptation  to  naval  war  of  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention:  dis- 
cussed, 599-614;  in  Russian  circu- 
lar, Jan.  U,  1899,  1(4;  instnic- 
tions  to  first  conference,  iiS;  dis- 
cussion in  firet  conference,  63-64 ; 
report  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, tt2(>--21,  20;  discussion  in 
first  conference,  6^M54 ;  in  Russian 
cirrular  of  Apr  12,  1906,  til77; 
discussion  in  second  conference, 
133;  Capt,  Mahan'a  additional 
articles,  ii45— 16;  report  of  dele- 
gation to  second  conference, 
«'22&-327;  convenlion  of  1899, 
til43-l51;  convention  of  1907, 
11447-463;  reservations  to  con- 
vention of  1907,  ii539;  consent  of 
Senate  to  ratification,  ii463n 

Additional  articles  of  Capt.  Mahan 
to  convention  of  1899  for  adapta- 
tion to  naval  war  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention, u45— 46 

Additional  art  ides  to  convention 
respecting  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land,  551-654 

Additional  articles  to  Geneva  Con- 
vention .600-002 ;  effect  in  develop- 
ment international  conference, 
20,  22;  extended  to  naval  war, 
600;  not  adopted,  601 


Additions  to  convention  of  1899  for 
adaptation  to  naval  war  of  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention,  Rus- 
sian circular  April  12,  1906,  iil77 

Addre&sea  at  comercnoe  inserted  in 
full  in  minutes,  122 

Adec,  A.  A.,  mentioned,  6-10 

Adeline,  The  (9  Cranch  244), 
Quoted,  470 

Adnerencc  of  non-signatory  states 
to  convention  of  1H99:  for  peace- 
ful settlement  international  dia- 
putes,  provision  of  convention, 
til09;  report  of  delegation  to  &rat 
conference,  discussed,  97-98;  cor- 
respondence coneemiiig,763;  Unit- 
ed Stales  circular  of  Oct.  21, 1904, 
itl71-172;  instructions  to  dele- 
gates to  Third  Pan-Araerican 
Conference,  702;  Russian  circular 
April  12,  1906,  ul78-179;  United 
States  circular  of  March  5,  1907, 
763 ;  Mr.  Hill  to  Secretary  of  State, 
April  18.  1907,766;  Netherlands 
Government  to  Secretary  of  State 
May  7,  1907,  768;  Secretary  of 
State  to  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment, May  11,  1907,  769;  instnic- 
tioDs  to  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, iil92;  correspondence 
concerning  protocol,  QQ-UXl;  pro- 
tocol p<>miitting,  770,  ti252-253; 
proc^s-verbal  of  adherence,  772, 
u"254-255;  report  delegation  to 
second  conference,  n200 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
to  convention  of  1899  with  re- 
spect to  laws  and  customs  of  war 
on  land,  it  115 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
to  convention  of  1899  for  aidapta- 
tion  to  naval  war  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention, ttl51 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
to  conventions  and  declaration 
of  1907,  ti353,  ti359,  ii365,it373, 
ti413,  n4l9,  ii427,  ti435,  u443, 
ri469,  k499,  h521,  ti626-527, 
u461 

Adhesions  to  conventions  of  1907, 
register   of,   ii355,   ti30l,   ti367, 
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it375,  ii413,  ii421,  ii427,  *il37, 
ii446.  n463.  tt471,  ii523 

AdjuBtment  of  mtemation&l  cUinu 
and  means  employed,  388-392 

Administrative  council  oi  court  of 
arbitral  juatice,  0297 

Administrative  coimcil  of  fperma- 
ntmt  court  of  arbitration.  i»95 

Admission  of  Latin-America  to 
second  conference,  correspon- 
dence concerning,  761 

AdmianoQ of  pri/.s  to  neutral port«, 
report   of    .  i    to   second 

c<mferenoe.  >  1 

Admission  of  publio  to  oonferenoesi 
122 

Adula,  The,  deciaoo  in,  followed 
decision  in  The  Circaasian,  499 

Aerial  warfare,  discussed,  649-654 
See  Balloona 

Agents  before  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice: may  not  act  as  judge,  m295, 
447 

Agents  before  international  com- 
mission  of  in<^uiTy,  t»317;  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  by,  u321 , 
271;  investigation  in  presence  of, 
ii319,  270;  presentation  of  state- 
ments, reqmsitions  or  summaries 
of  facts  by,  tV323,  272;  witnesses 
beard  in  presence  of,  ii321,  271 

Agents  before  international  prise 
court,  it'4S7;  may  not  act  as 
judge,  n4S3;  spee<^es  may  be 
suspendcij  to  obtain  supplemen- 
tary evidence,  ii49l 

Agents  before  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  iilOl,  ii341,  294-296; 
not  to  be  members  of  court,  tul41. 
294-296;  may  be  questioned  by 
judges,  ul03,  ii343,  298,  299; 
may  present  arguments.  ttl03, 
ti343,  299;  may  raise  obJeGtions 
1*103,  «t343,  299;  award  read  be- 
fore, »il05,  ii347,  300 

Agents  before  tribunal  of  summary 
procedure,  ti'351,  302-^03 

Agreement  between  Grest  Britain 
and  Uni ted  States  concerning 
naval  force  on  Great  Lakes, 
670n 

Agricultural  assets  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, 11139,  u401,  539 

Aix-Ia-Chappelle,     regulations     of, 

concerning     diplomatic      agents, 

mentioned,  15n 
AJciyama,  Yoshifuru,  Major-General, 

Japanese  delegate  to  second  con- 

fsrence,  »i273 


Alabama^    battle    with    Kouvr^ 

mentioned.  610 
Alabama    rUirns:    diseusssd.   341; 

arbitration    of,    mentioned,  }!&; 

involved  honor  and  vital  iniwitfs. 

310  329 
Alezaadetr  IT,    eaUed  Conferawi  el 

St.  Peft^rsbuTg,  21 
Aliens,  neutral.     St*  Neutnl  Pr- 

sot-s 

Allen,  WtUlam,  mentioocd,  M3 
Alstia,  Enrique  Dora  j  <ls,  i' 

of  Ecuador.  <«2G7 
Ambassadors,     foreizn,    repovt^ 

Capt.  Croziar  on.  u5\ 
Ambassadors  in  deicgatioes  to  De*- 

ference,  170-171 
Ambulances,  599 ;  inaude  fidd  %m^ 

tals,  601;  Red  Cross  flag  vk^ 

for,     599;     salary    of    pijiHisiil 

of,  falling  into  haads  oi  umii. 

601 

Amelioration  of  war.  iilluwu  tat* 
523-^21 

Amendment   of  C^>i.  Crtwler  eat- 

oeming  explooiTe  buUets.  Os 
Amendments,  voting  upon,  131 
Ameudinents    of    Capt.    Mahtt  to 

conventions    for    adapCatioB   ts 

naval  war  of  prindpies  ol  Gtmm 

Convention.  609 
Amoiea.  See  United  SiMim 
American  court  of  arbiiialiiMi  mkt 

Articles    of   Co<nfedcnUiss,  ISS- 

430,  460-404 
American   del«gatioQ.    Sm  Vwid 

States  delegatioQ 
American    forerunner    of 

tional  court  of  prise, 
American  Journal  ol  |i 

Law  referred  to,  9a 
American  Peaoe  ScKnctr: 

682;   petition    to    Ma 

Legislature  menikmcd,  8»;  po- 
tion printeii,  757 
American  project  of  court  of  sil^- 

tral  juBtioe  described.  441 
American  propoeftl  of  1809  Ut  m 

international  iribanal,  T90 
Ames,  Fisher,  mentiooed,  311 
Ammunition:   erpnrt   or 

from    tj    ; ■ ,  _t>^  USSR', 

trals  ii 

with,  T  '-jXS;  m 

pied  t.  > 

Amoursl.  oruc-^KJ.  r  r«ailb  dii 
to  second  ooal«nsi0%  «MQ 
sonality  at  Brw^^r^ri  ^w,u 
1»^159 


Amy  Warwick,  The  (2  Sprague), 
quoted,  471 

Analogy  between  growth  of  com- 
mon law  and  law  of  nations,  1-7 

Andre,  Major,  mentioned,  537 

Anglo-American  practice  conoem- 
ina:  blockfldea,  722 

Annex  A  to  instructioDs  to  delega- 
tion to   first  conference,   it^l? 

Annex  B  to  inatructions  to  delega- 
tion to  first  conference,  iilS-iB 

Annuatre  de  VInstitut,  mentioned, 
30 

Asfftey,  John,  mentioned,  218 

Antelope,  The,  cited,  163 

Appeal,  no,  from  award  of  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration, 
it  105,  ii;347,  300 

Appeals  to  international  prise  court, 
tt475,  u'477,  ii487,  tAsO.  ii491, 
i»495,  473-4S4,  487,  488 

Appendix  to  Chapter  I,  753,  to 
Chapter  III,  757,  to  Chapter  V, 
776,  to  Chapter  VI,  781,  to 
Chapter  VII.  803,  to  Chapter  IX, 
820,  to  Chapter  XI,  82G,  to  Chap- 
ter XII,  K29 

Application  of  rules  of  land  war- 
fare to  naval  warfare:  discussion 
in  commission,  135;  recommen- 
dation of  conference,  ii289 

Apponyi.  Count,  mentioned,  90 

Arago,  Rear-Admiral,  French  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ii269; 
personality  at  second  conference, 
159 

Arbitral  award.     See  Award 

Arbitral  procedure,  286-312;  agree- 
ment to  rules  of,  n*97,  tt336;  in 
Greece,  198-199;  in  middle  ages, 
207;  Me  Summary  arbitral  pro- 
cedure; when  sovereign  is  arbi- 
trator, ii^J^,  ii339 

Arbitral  tribunal,  composition  of, 
216-224;  impartiality  of,  284; 
under  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  216- 
218 

Arbiter.    Set  Arbitrator 

Arbitration:  and  the  permanent 
court  discussed,  274-286;  Ameri- 
can court  of,  under  Articles  of 
Confederation,  428-430,  460-464; 
among  Asiatic  peoples,  105;  be- 
tween Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia  under 
treaty  of  1842.  234;  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  of  Por- 
tendic  claims  under  treaty  of 
1842,  2*4;  between  France  and 
GreatBritain  under  treatyof  1815, 


233;  between  France  and  Holland 
under  treaty  of  1813,  233;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Greece 
of  Don  Pacifico  case,  235;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
215;  between  Swiss  cantons  of 
Tessin  and  l^i,  233 ;  between 
United  States  and  France  under 
treaty  of  1803.  2;M).  untler  treaty 
of  1880,  243-244;  between  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  question,  244-246,  under 
Jay's  Treaty,  475,  under  treaty 
of  1814,  231,  under  treaty  of 
1818,  231-232,  under  treaty  of 
1871,  240-243,  475,  477-479: 
betwee-n  United  States  and 
Mexico  under  treaty  of  1868, 
243-244;  between  Unitetl  States 
and  Spain  under  treaty  of  1895, 
229,  under  treaty  of  1802,  229; 
Bourgeois*  remarks  on,  at  first 
conference,  68-09;  by  commis- 
sion and  individual  or  sovereign, 
219,  223;  by  commission  con- 
trolled by  foreigners,  222-22.3 ; 
by  commission  for  nai'igation  of 
the  Rhine,  233;  by  nummary 
procedure,  ti349-35l,  302-303; 
Cromwell's  treaties  of,  212-215; 
instances  in  which  commissions 
were  employed,  204;  ciassifica- 
t  ion  of  subjects  nubmi  tied  to, 
247;  creation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of,  248-249;  distinction  be- 
tween, and  good  offices  and  medi- 
ation, 188,  319-321,  in  middle 
ages,  208-209 ;  distinction  be- 
tween, and  judicial  proceedings, 
188;  efficacy  of,  252-253;  exam- 
plea  of,  229-253;  from  Middle 
Ages  to  Jay's  Treaty,  ■200-210; 
from  Jay 's  Treaty,  210-216; 
gejieral  treaty  of,  desired  by 
second  conference,  333;  history 
of  proposition  for  in  United  States, 
ii9-14;  instructions  to  delegation 
to  second  conference  concerning 
general  treaty  of,  iil89-190;  Ger- 
man opposition  to  at  first  con- 
ference, 75-76,  342n,  ideal  tri- 
bunal of,  223;  instructions  to 
delegation,  ttS^  in  ancient  world, 
194-200;  in  eighteenth  century, 
209-210;  in  eariy  England,  193; 
in  Greece.  195-199;  in  Greek  pri- 
vate law ,  1 89 ;  in  m  iddle  ages,  207 ; 
in  nineteenth  century.  22-1-229; 
in  Persia.  195;  in  Rome,  189, 
199-200,    international,    in   oon- 
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vention  of  1899,  ii89-107.  in 
convention  of  1907,  it325-351, 
277;  limilalion  of,  224,  248,247; 
nature,  origin  and  practice  of, 
188-253;  object  of,  iiS9,  ii325, 
275,  309-310;  Roumanian  res- 
ervation concerning  object  of, 
III 65- 1 67;  of  cases  decided  by 
United  St4ite3  courts,  497;  pas- 
toral letter  of  P.  E.  Bishop  of 
Texas  concerning,  76-77»;  pro- 
gram of  first  conference  in- 
cluded, u4-6;  participation  of 
each  state  in,  226;  policy  of 
United  States  toward,  246:  pro- 
posal, American,  for  international 
court  of,  799,  iilS-lG;  proposal, 
British,  of  1899,  796;  proposal, 
Russian,  of  code  of  arbitration. 
7S9;  proposal,  Russian,  concern- 
ing international  arbitration,  803; 
proposal,  Russian,  of  1899  con- 
cerning tribunal  of,  794;  recog- 
nized as  be-st  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  310,  423, 
m'89;  recognirod  by  Congress  of 
Vienna,  233;  report  of  delegation 
to  first  conference,  ii21;  report 
of  Messrs.  White,  Low  and  HoUs 
on,  I J  52-60;  Roman  judicial  sys- 
tem developed  from.  190-193; 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  factor 
that  makes  for  peace,  694;  special 
arbitration,  ii333 ;  system  of, 
ii89-9 1 .  ti325-327,  274-286 ; 
treaties  of,  concluded  in  17th 
and  ISth  centuries,  205;  treaties 
of,  interpretation  of,  submitted 
to,  »165-I67;  ti327,  275-276; 
treaties  of,  since  first  Hague  con- 
ference, 808;  treaties  of,  to  be 
communicated  to  international 
bureau,  iV91.  ii329,  281;  trt^ty 
of,  between  Fngland  and  France 
1655,  214;  treaty  of,  between 
England  and  Holland,  1654,  212- 
213;  treaty  of,  between  England 
and  Portugal  1554,  214;  treaty 
of,  between  United  States  and 
France  mentioned,  251 ;  treaty 
of.  between  United  iStates  and 
Mexico  quoted,  251;  treaty  of, 
general,  desired  by  second  con- 
ference. 333;  treaty  of.  ^jieral, 
instnictions  to  delegation  to 
second  conference.  ul89-190. 
5e«  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes.  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice;  Interualional  Cora- 
missions   of   Inquiry;    Summary 
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Mfiond  conference,  663,  ul7d; 
reservation  of  Great  Britain  to 
program  concerning,  105-106, 
tilS;  reservalion  of  Spain  to 
program.  I05-l(Mi,  ul82;  reser- 
vation of  United  isUtes,  102-106, 
663,  11182.  iilSfi,  nlS9;  instruc- 
tions  to  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, u  1  &6- 187 ;  recommen- 
dation of  second  conference  dis- 
cusftcd,  im,  669 

Ann  badge  worn  by  hospital  per- 
sonnel, 699 

Armed  combatants  and  non-com- 
batants treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  iill7 

Armistices,  iil33-ia5,  if3y3-395, 
537;  communications  during, 
til 33,  ii395;  general  and  local, 
ul33,  ti395;  military  operations 
suspended  by,  ul33,  tt393;  noti- 
fication of,  ul33,  n395;  violation 
of,  ul33,  ul35,  it395;  report  of 
Captain  Croaier,  it50 

Anns:  depots  of,  niav  be  destroyed 
by  naval  force  after  summons, 
n43fl;  depAts  of,  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, til 39,  ii399;  neutral  power 
not  bound  to  prevent  export  of, 
tt238.  ii405,  545;  sale  of,  by 
United  States  to  France  during 
war  with  Prussia,  628;  which 
cause  Buperfluous  injury  prohib- 
ited, iil27,  n^iS7-389,  535 

Armstrong,  The  General,  referred 
to,  235-236,  623 

Art,  buildings  devoted  to,  not  to  bo 
bom bartied ,  i t389 ,  635 ;  to  be 
indicated  by  visible  signs,  itl29, 
ii389,  m441,  536,  592n,  597; 
seizure  of,  in  occupied  territory, 
forbidden.  h139,  n401.  539;  works 
of  art,  report  of  Captain  Crorier 
on  destruction  of,  ii51 

Articles  of  Confederation:  Ameri- 
can court  of  arbitration  under, 
428-430,  460-464;  extract  from 
Article  9,  810;  provision  for  prise 
court  in,  510 

Asiatic  peoples,  arbitration  among, 
195 

Asphyxiating  gases.    See  Gases 

Asaer,  T.  M.  C,:  Netherlands  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, tt71,  it277;  discussion  of 
compulsory  arbitration  at  first 
conference,  324;  judge  in  Pious 
F'und  Case,  313;  mentioned,  132; 
on  6ub-committee  to  consider  ef- 
fect of  arbitral  award,345;  person- 


ality of,  at  first  conference,  148, 
150,  152,  154,  at  second  confer- 
ence, 160-161;  president  second 
commission,  second  conference, 
115;  t  ranslnt  ed  M.  Krit^'t 
speeches,  I2:i;  statement  con- 
cerning effect  of  arbitral  award, 
344 ;  Ktatement  cnncemimg  court  of 
of  arbitration  of  1899,  426;  sug- 
gestion concerning  eFfect  of  arbi- 
tral award,  34C 

Assessors:  may  be  appointed  for 
internal  ional  commission  of  in- 
quiry, it315;  naval  officers  to  sit 
as,  m  international  prize  court, 
it4S3;  judgment  of  mtemational 
prise  court  gives  names  of,  ii495 

Association  for  Codification  of  In- 
tematioual  Law,  248-249 

Athens,  mentioned,  681 

Atlanta,  The,  cited,  578 

Atlay,  J.  B.,  mentioned,  572n 

Attorney  to  represent  private  per- 
sons before  international  prise 
court,  cjualificationa  of,  ii487 

Aube,  Admiral,  article  in  Revue  des 
MoTuUs,  mentioned,  589 

Austria-Hungary:  arbitration  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
and  Russia  under  treaty  of  1815, 
233;  attitude  towanl  compulsory 
arbitration.  342;  project  of  oom- 
pulaory  aroitration,  'M'li  resolu- 
tion conccirning  compulsory  arbi- 
tration considere<l,  376;  attitude 
toward  collecting  contract  debts, 
413;  favored  British  contraband 
proposition,  712;  attitude  toward 
place  of  transformation  of  mer- 
chant vessels  into  warships,  576; 
delegatt»s  to  first  conference,  ti63; 
delegates  to  second  conference, 
tt261;  personality  of  delegates  to 
first  conference,  146;  personality 
of  delegates  to  second  conference, 
157-158;  judges  on  international 
prise  court  sit  permanently,  u481 ; 
reply  to  Secretary  Hay's  note 
concerning  holding  second  con- 
ference, 92;  reservation  to  con- 
vention rpiipecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  ii537; 
reservation  to  program  of  sec- 
ond conference,  105-106;  reply 
to  United  States  circular  of  Dec. 
16,  HK)4,  ul73 

Automatic  submarine  mines.  See 
Mines 

Auxiliary  vessel  in  British  propooi- 
tion  concerning  contrabajid,  711 
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Award,  arbitral:  copies  communi- 
cated to  International  Bureau, 
tVOl.  a329,  2S1;  (iiHtinction  be- 
tween judgment  and,  189,  498; 
effect  of,  iilOl.  ti;H9.  301.  344- 
347;  formalities  of  award  of  per- 
manent court,  ii'lOS,  ii347.  299; 
execution  of,  ti89,  ii:i25, 275,  310; 
documents  showing  execution  of, 
communicated  to  International 
Bureau,  iV91,  ii329,  281;  impar- 
tiality of,  218,  221 ;  mterpretation 
of,  ti347,  300;  read  in  public  be- 
fore agents  and  counsel,  iilOd, 
Vi347,  300;  relation  to  national 
judgment,  344-347;  revision  of, 
cfjm promU  may  reserx'e.  ul07, 
ii'M^,  'M)i);  diflCUKsion  at  first  con- 
ference, 81,  insisted  on  by  Ameri- 
can delegation,  300-301 ;  pro- 
posals of  Russia  and  Uni  ted 
States  at  first  conference.  81 ; 
under  contract  debt,  convention, 
11357-359,  418-420 

Baguer,  Arthur  de.  Spanish  dele- 
gate to  first  conference,  ii65 

Bmdwin,  Simeon  E.^  article  of, 
cited,  9n 

Balfour.  Mr.,  cited,  402 

Balkan  States:  attitude  toward 
convention  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes, 
7S,  304;  opposition  to  interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry, 
77-78,  307 

Balloons,  cannot  attack  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  it216 

Balloons,  throwing  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from:  in  Russian 
circular  Jan.  U,  1899,  u4;  in- 
structions to  delegation  to  first 
conference,  ii7-8;  discussion  in 
first  conference,  59-61.  549;  re- 
port of  American  delegation, 
iil9-20,  tt26;  report  of  OftptAui 
Crosier.  iV3l;  report  of  Captain 
Mahan,  i73t>-39;  declaration  of 
1899,  II 1 63;  in  Russian  circular 
of  April  12.  1906,  iil7ti;  report  of 
delegation  to  second  conference. 
n242;  in  second  commission  of 
second  conference,  132;  attitude 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy. 
Roumania  and  Russia  towanl, 
651-652;  vote  upon  declaration, 
652-653;  declarHlion  of  1907, 
i)52.'V-527;  consent  of  Senate  to 
ratification  of,  u527n;  subject  re- 
ferred to.  651,  653 


BftnntMW,  Count,  Ruaaaaa  dafo- 
gate  to  first  oooierenoe,  u73 

Barbosa.  Ruy,  delegate  of  '^ 
1(263;  address  oa  coatracC 
411-112;  in  dobate,  177;  n 
of  delivering  addreaaea,  174; 
tioned,  704 ;  pervooality.  157, 
169;  presented  project  for  couit 
of  arbitral  ju^tioe,  437 

Barra,  Francisco  L.  de  la.  Mi  licM 
delegate,  u275;  presented  eo»- 
pulsory  arbitration  treaty,  31S; 
supported  court  of  arbitral  )»> 
tice.  434-435 

Bartholdt.  Richard,   mentioned.  00 

Basily,  M.  de.  Russian  delegate  to 
first  conferenoe,  tt73;  peracAality. 
151-152 

Bates,  Joshua,  opinion  in  T^ 
Creole  referred  to,  238;  ZMa- 
tioned,  237 

Battles,  number   of  killed  in.  d23s 

Ba\*aria,  represented  at  first  ooa- 
ference  by  Prof.  Stengel,  Ufia 

Bayard,  Mr.,  cited.  403 

Baynes.    John,    quoted 
Dr.  Franklin.  691,  692 

Beale,  Joseph  H.,  quoted.  Iftn 

Beaufort.  W.  H.  de,  honorary 
dent  fitBt  conference.  49; 
on  ojpening  first  oonfeireooe, 
Netherlands  delegate   to 
conference,  ti277;  penon 
second  conference,   160-161 

Be^nacrt,   Auguste.   Belgian 
gate  to  finsi  and  second  o 
enceg,  ti65,  iii261;  mentioned^l 
134,    649;    personality,    14r  ' 
152-154,    158;    prondent 
commission,    aeoood 
115,  it203;  proposed  at  finrt.- 
fercsice  articles  oonoeraiag  pif 
era  of  war.  535n;  <PCMb  al 
conference  quot«d,  d5;  i| 
opposition   to  court   ol 
justice,  435;  statement 
ing  armaments,  54 

Beethoven,  mentioned,  681 

Behr.  Captain.  Ruaaiaa 
second  conference,  »i261 

Beldiman,   AlcExandre. 

delegate  to  first  and  soooad 
ferencea,  ttT3.  ii27^;  dian 
of  compulsory  arbilraiiocL 
objections  to  interoakiooal 

mission  of    ' ■"•    ~~  ~^ 

mentioneii 
proposed  i 
mduded  in  svpansie 


414;  remarks  concerning  M.  Des- 
c&mps'  report,   I17n 

Belgium:  attitude  toward  compul- 
sorv  arbitration,  342;  delegatea 
to  first  conference,  ti65,  to  second 
conference,  ii261;  personality  of 
delegates  to  second  conference, 
158;  favored  British  contraband 
proposition,  712;  proposed  re- 
newal of  declaration  prohibiting 
throwing  of  expInHivea  and  pro- 
jectiles from  balloons,  (i5l;  rea- 
son for  abstention  from  contract 
debt  convention,  413,  view  con- 
oeming  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers,  543 

Belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports: 
in  Rusaian  circular  of  April  12, 
1900,  ul76;  in  third  cotnmmion, 
second  conference,  133-134;  de- 
parture, u'513-51S,  537-fi39;  fuel 
and  coal  supplies,  ii237,  ii239- 
240. 11515,  u517.  641-644;  intern, 
ment  of,  n241,  u517,  646-647; 
notificiktton  to  leave,  «513,  636; 
number  allowed  at  one  time, 
it239.  u513,  637;  pilots  may  be 
employed,  ii239;  refugee  ships, 
»il71;  regulations  concerning  to 
be  exchanged,  n241,  ti5l9,  648; 
reflations  to  be  impartially  ap- 
phcd.  ii238,  itSll,  632;  recruiting 
not  allowed,  ii515,  639-641;  re- 
pairs to,  u239,  u515,  63&-^0; 
supplies  not  to  be  replenished, 
ii515,  640-641;  twenty-four  hour 
sUy,  11^39,  ii513,  633-636;  war- 
ships not  subject  to  convention, 
it513,  636-637 

Belligerent  ships  passing  through 
territorial  waters,  ii238-239;  pilots 
allowed,  t£230 

Belligerents:  as  parties  before  in- 
ternational prise  court,  ii475, 
485-487;  autnority  over  hospital 
ships,  iil45,  ti449,  005;  interned 
in  neutral  territory,  it5l.  itl41, 
ii218.  «407^09,  546-547;  sick 
and  wounded  in  neutral  territory, 
Maine  as  interned  in  neutral  terri- 
iory;  sick  and  wounded  after 
engagement,  n457,  612,  612ri; 
qualifications  of,  u47-4S,  iill7, 
1x214.  ti;J77,  528-532 

Benthain's  Flan  for  a  Universal  and 
Perpetual  Peace,  discussed,  745, 
749;  quoted,  31,  32 

Bering  Sea  Arbitration,  controlled 
by  foreigners,  222-223;  referred  to, 
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Berlin,  See  Congress  of 

Betsey,  The,  mentioned,  218 

Bianco,  ChevaUer  Auguste,  Italian 
delegate  to  first  conference,  ii69 

Bihourd,  Georges,  French  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u'67 

Bishops  as  arbitrators^  instances  of, 
203 

Bildt,  Baron  de,  delegate  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  first  conference, 
u75 

Bille,  Chamberlain,  Fr.  E.  de,  dele- 
gate of  Denmark  to  first  con- 
ference, «65 

Binnenhof,  second  conference  as- 
sembled in,  it'iOl,  107 

Blaine,  James  0.,  cited,  403;  men- 
tioned, 8,  24,  7;J3;  to  Mr.  Osbom, 
Nov.  29,  1881,  concerning  First 
Internatioual  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can States,  753 

Block,  de,  mentioned,  34 

Blockade:  discussed,  717-725; 
Bnuilian  amendment,  723-724; 
connection  Iwtween  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  and, 
recognised  at  nr«t  conference, 
704a;  in  Civil  War,  521n.  7U, 
722;  in  Declaration  of  Paris,  17, 
721;  in  fourth:commi**aion,  second 
conference,  135;  in  instructions 
to  delegation  to  second  confer- 
ence, 11196;  of  Venezuelan  ports 
cause  of  Dr.  Drago's  note  of  Dec. 
29,  MKJ2,  393;  su^osted  com- 
promise on,  at  Maritime  Confer- 
ence at  London,  729;  use  of  sub- 
marine mines  in,  582 

Blockaded  port,  correspondence 
from  and  to,  ii465,  615-616 

Bluntschli  mentioned,  27;  Organi- 
sation of  a  European  Federation 
mentioned,  749 

Boedes  Lust,  quoted,  558 

Boer  War  referred  to,  HH 

Bolivia:  delegation  to  second  con- 
fere-nce,  ii263:  reservation  to  con- 
tract debt  con  vent  ion,  ti533 ; 
reservation  to  program  second 
conference,  105-106 

Bombardment:  articles  of  Oxford 
Manual  quotetl,  592n;  of  Val- 
paraiso by  Spanish  Heet,  589;  to 
enforce  contributions,  590-592; 
by  land  force  as  means  of  injur- 
ing enemy.  u49,  iil27-129,  n215- 
216.  u:«7-391:  of  churches,  his- 
torical monuments,  buildings  de- 
voted to  art,  science  and  charity 
by  land  force,  nl29,  ii389.  636;  of 
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undefended  towns,  villages,  etc., 
by  land  force.  n50.  ta29,  n:i80, 
£35;  warning  to  be  given  before 
bombardment  by  land  force, 
it389,  535 

Bombardment  of  undefended  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  by  naval  force: 
ti28,  u79.  ul29.  iillh  nl76, 
ii216.  n437^41,  n443.  65,  133, 
588,  594-597;  convention  respect- 
ing, ii437^47,  587-598;  reserva^ 
tions  to  convention,  ti539;  con- 
sent of  Senate  to  ratification, 
ri447» 

Borel,  Col.  Eugene,  delegate  of 
Switzerland  to  second  conTercnce, 
tj283 ;  report  oonceming  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
quoted,  543;  personality,  102-163 

Boundary  dispute  between  Great 
Brit&in  ana  Venesuela  settled 
through  good  ofHces  and  media- 
tion of  United  States,  246 

Bourbaki ,  General,  crossing  of 
Swifis  frontier  by,  mentioneof,  547 

Bourgeois,   M.  Lieon,  French  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, u07,  ii269;  declaration  in 
favor  of  contract  debt   conven- 
tion, 416;  discussion  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  123,  353;  men- 
tioned, 112.  119,  129,  134.  416n, 
663;   opinion  as  to  article  oon- 
ceming new  treaties  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  328;  parliamen- 
tary  debater,    177;    personality, 
147-148,  151-152,  158-159,  167; 
president  first  commission  second 
conference,    115,    it203;    quoted 
concerning     disarmament,     671; 
remarks  on  arbitration,  68,  69, 
70,  on  armaments,  666.  on  duties 
of  reporters,  1 17n,  in  support  of 
Italian  resolution  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  380;  speech  at  first 
conference    on    armaments,    56- 
67,  659;  speech  concerning  dif- 
ference between  judicial  ana  non- 
judidal    questions,    425 ;    speech 
distinguishing  between  court  of 
arbitral   justice   and   permanent 
court    of    1899,    436;    speech    on 
compulsory      arbitration,      332; 
speech   on   duty  of    contracting 
powers  to  remind  powers  in  dis- 
pute that  court  of  arbitration  is 
open  to  them,  78-79;  st-atement 
concerning  insertion  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  project  in  nnal 
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Biilow,  Count  von,  letter  to,  from 
Mr.  White  referred  to,  76;  men- 
tiouecl,  71,  75 

Buauet,  Col.  Sebastian,  delegate  of 
Uruguay  to  eccond  conference, 
ti285 

"Bureau  de  poste"  referred  to, 
28Sn 

Bureau  of  the  .American  Republican 
Mr.  Root's  speech  on  laying  cor- 
nerstone of,  253,  679 

Bureau  of  information  for  prison- 
ers of  war,  ttl23,  nl25,  ii245, 
1*383,  it385,  534 

BureuuH  of  the  commiaaions,  116 

Burial  of  prisoners  of  war,  til25, 
tt387 

Burning  and  devastation  of  towns, 
58»-5S9 

BurriLt,  EUhu,  mentioned,  2S,  683 

Burton,  T.  R.,  mentioned,  90 

Bustaiiiante,  Antonio  Sanchez  de, 
Cuban  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference. ii265 

Butler,  Charles  Henry,  American 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
it26Q;  personality  of,  15ti-157 

Cables:  in  neutral  territory,  tt405, 
545;  in  occupied  territory,  u"217, 
u401,  report  of  Captain  Crosier, 
ti51 

Calling  of  first  conference,  33,  39- 
47 

Calling  of  second  conference,  88-95 

Calvo,  Jos6  de  la  Rica  y,  Spanish 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
11267 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry: 
address  on  opening  Intcrnarlia- 
menlary  Union,  66*Jn;  citetl,  407; 
mentioned,  6t}2 

Canals.     See  Interoceanic  Canala 

(^andamo,  Carlos  G.,  Peruvian  dele- 
gate, 11*277 

Capitulations,  n50,  nl33,  tt393,  638 

Captured  ships,  religious,  medical 
and  hospital  stiifTuof,  iil47,  u435, 
608-609 

Captures  in  neutral  waters,  tt238, 
u473,  «S()9,  485-186.  623-624 

Card  visits  at  The  Plague,  180-181 

CaiKoes  on  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  hostilities,  ii4 17,  567-568 

Cargoes  on  neutral  vesiiels,  appro- 
priation of,  553-554 

Carillo,  Enrique  Gomel,  delegate 
of  Guatemala,  ii271 

Carlin,  Gaston,  delegate  of  Switaer- 
land  to  second  conference,  ii283; 


mentioned,  343;  personality,  162- 
163 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  President  Roose- 
velt s  letter  to,  mentioned,  430 

Carvajal ,  Francisco  Henrtquex  i, 
delegate  of  Dominican  Kepublic, 
ii267 

Cases  decide<l  by  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  312-318 

Cases  to  be  submitted  to  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  317 

Cases  decided  by  United  States 
courts  submitted  to  arbitration, 
243,  497 

Cash  in  occupied  territory,  ul39, 
11399 

Castiglia,  Francois,  Captain,  Italian 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
ti273 

Castiiho,  Augusto  de,  Captain,  del- 
egate of  Portugal  to  first  con- 
ference, ti71 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  mentioned,  6n 

Castro,  Juan  P.,  delegate  of  Uru- 
guay, ii285;  supported  proposi- 
tion for  court  ol  arbitral  justice, 
434-135 

Casualties  in  battles  and  sieges, 
523ri 

Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  men- 
tioned, 684 

Chacon,  Francisco, Captain,  Spanish 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
tt269 

Charity,  edifices  devoted  to:  bom- 
bardment of,  forbidden,  iil29, 
ti389,  ii441,  536,  592n,  597;  in 
occupied  territory,  tal39,  »i401, 
539 

Chaae,  C.  J.,  quoted,  in  The  Peter- 
hofT,  706 

Qiastellux,  Marquis  de,  Washing- 
ton's letter  to,  of  April  25,  1788, 
678 

Chaucer,  mentioned,  681 

Chemistry  as  means  of  destruction, 

Che^tapcake,  The,  referred  to,  625 
Chicago   World's   Fair   mentioned, 

684 
Chile:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, 11265;  initiated  with 
Peru  article  concerning  notifica- 
tion by  disputing  power  to  inter- 
national bureau  tnat  it  is  ready 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  288n; 
reservation  to  convention  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  intema- 
national  disputes,  ii533;  reserva- 
tion   to    convention    concerning 
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CockcriU,  George  K.,  Major,  dele- 
gate of  Great  Britain  to  second 
conferenoe,  u27i 

Codification  of  intemational  law: 
assodatjon  for,  referreil  to.  248- 
249;  Bluntschli'a  codUicatioo 
mentioned,  525;  no  code  for  inter- 
national prize  court,  4S9-490; 
Maritime  Conference  called  to 
codify  law,  497,  511,  progress  of 
codification,  rillJ-olG 

Collection  of  contract  debts.  See 
Contract  debts 

Colombia,  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii265;  roacrvation  to  con- 
tract debt  convention,  i(533 

Combatants  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war.  »i.377,  531 

Cambattants  naufrages,  Captain 
Mahan's  paper  on,  und  additioaal 
articles  concerning,  u44-46 

Comity  de  Redaction.  Art.  6  of  the 
R^lement  concerning,  119 

Commander  of  merchant  ship  trans- 
formed into  warship  fi423,  573 

Commerce  and  navigation,  treaties 
of,  in  Portugese  project  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  34y 

Commercial  and  industrial  relations, 
recomracndaiton  concerning  main- 
tenance of.  u289;  report  of 
American     delegation,  u248-249 

Commercial  shipping  and  submarine 
mines,  ii4.il,  581-583 

Commission,  expert,  suggested,  to 
be  appointee!  by  powers  as  result 
of  first  conference,  4 In 

Commission  to  settle  compromiji, 
u337.  203 

Commission  for  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  mentioned,  233 

Commissioners  of  intemational 
commission  of  inquiry,  selection 
of,  ii317,  273 

Commissions  of  arbitration,  in- 
stances where  employed,  204 

Commissions,  mixwl,  essence  of, 
222 :  in  which  foreigners  con- 
trolled. 222-223 

Commissions  of  the  conference, 
reports  of,  mentioned,  122-123 

Commissions  of  second  conferenoe, 
report  of  American  delegation, 
ii&3-2(>4 

Commissions,  subdivision  of  con- 
ference into,  113-114 

Committees  of  examination  of  first 
■ub-commission  of  first  commis- 


sion of  second  conference,  119 


Committees  of  first  conference,  51- 
52;  report  American  delegation, 
U17-18 

Common  law,  analogy  between 
growth  of,  and  law  of  nations, 
1-7 

Communication  between  inhabi- 
tants during  armistice,  til33, 
ii-M>S 

Communication,  means  of,  in  occu- 
pied territory,  ii216 

Compensation  for  fihipping  privi- 
leges arbitrated  imcler  treaty  of 
Washington,  243 

Competence  of  court  of  arbitral 
justice.  ii21>9-307 

CompUance  of  Latin-America  with 
protocol  of  adherence  to  conven- 
tion of  1899,  100 

Composition  of  arbitral  tribunal, 
216-224 

Composition  of  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  it2ftl-293,  444-445;  sug- 
gested, 823,  825 

Composition  of  intemational  prize 
court,  modification,  of.  ti503 

Composition  of  second  conference, 
113 

Compromit:  in  arbitration  before 
permanent  court,  ti97,  tr335-337, 
287;  in  contract  debt  convention, 
formulation  of,  292-293;  in  mid- 
dle ages,  207;  interpreted  by  per- 
manent court,  nl05;  may  rest»rve 
right  to  revise  award  of  per- 
manent court.  ul07,  ti349,  MiO; 
notification  of,  to  intemational 
bureau,  ii331,  284;  ratification 
by  Senate  of,  in  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 335-33fi,  350-351;  rati- 
fication by  Senate  of,  in  general 
treaty  of  arbitration,  iV19t);  set- 
tlement of.  by  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  nlJOl,  451-453;  settle- 
ment of,  by  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  ii337,  290-293;  set- 
tlement of,  with  consent  of  Sen- 
ate, 288-290 

Compromise  at  intemational  con- 
ferences, 38 

Compte  Rendu  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  cited,  90,  91 

Compulsory  arbitration:  at  the  con- 
ferences. 319-385;  at  the  first 
conference,  321-3:J0;  in  first  com- 
mission of  second  conference, 
12G-I29;  at  the  second  confer- 
ence, 3:j>0;  at  the  Pan-American 
conferences,     331-332;     Austria- 
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ConstnjctioD  of  veasela  with  rams, 

Cooflulfl,  iiSl 

Continental  practice  concerning 
blockade,  722 

Continuoiia  voyage:  in  Civil  War, 
711,  722^  729;  in  French  contra- 
band proposition,  713;  in  Ger- 
man contraband  propoHition,  712; 
in  instructions  to  Aniencan  dele- 
gation, iir96 

Contraband :  analyHis  of  subject, 
707;  connection  between  immun- 
ity of  private  property  and, 
recognized  at  first  conference, 
705n;  discussed,  704-717;  in 
fourth  conomiasion  of  Recond  con- 
ference, 135;  in  Declaration  of 
Pans.  17;  British  proposition, 
711;  British  proposition  favored 
by  Argentine,  B^^lgiura,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Austna 
and  Sweden,  712;  vote  upon 
Britiwh  proposition,  715;  French 
proposition,  713;  Frencfi  Uats  of 
absolute  cont  rahand  accepted, 
710;  German  proposition,  712; 
Grotiue  on,  705-706;  instnicliona 
to  delpgation  to  Hecond  confer- 
ence, «l*J5-lHfi;  lists  of  condi- 
tional contraband  considered  at 
conference.  7 Hi;  Russian  circular 
of  April  12,  1906^  concerning, 
1(170;  suggested  coinproniise  at 
Maritime  Conference  of  London 
on,  72fl;  trade  in.  628-*5:iO 

Contract  debts,  limitation  of  force 
in  collection  of:  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 413,  France,  413, 
Germany,  128-12*»,  413,  Great 
Britain.  413,  Italy,  413,  Japan, 
413.Rus«ia,  413,  Spain,  413,  Vene- 
suela,  412;  convention  respecting, 
ii357-361 ;  criticism  of  term,  416; 
difference  between  Gen.  Porter's 
and  Dr.  Drago's  propositions, 
420;  discussion  in  first  commis- 
sion of  second  conference,  128- 
129,  400-414;  discussion  of  con- 
vention, 386-422;  Dr.  Drago's 
note  of  Dec.  29,  1902,  392-400; 
formulation  of  compromis  in,  292- 
293;  importance  of  convention, 
415— 422;  included  in  program  of 
Pan-American  Conference,  397 ; 
instructions  to  American  delega- 
tion to  Pan-American  Conference 
conccming,  398;  instructions  to 
American   delegation   to    second 


U  ague  conference  concerning , 
U18H-189,  399;  objection  that 
use  of  force  permitted  if  debtor 
refuses  arbitration,  418;  reasons 
for  abstentions  of  Roumania, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  413; 
reofirt  of  American  delegation, 
ti213;  reservations  to  convention 
of  Argentine,  4 17,  n633,  Bolivia, 
ii533,  Colombia,  tid33,  Domim- 
can  Hcpublic,  tt635,  Ecuador, 
ti535,  Greece,  ii535.  Guatemala, 
ii535,  Peru,  iV535,  Salvador,  iiSSS, 
Uruguay,  ii535;  reservation  of 
United  States  to  program  of 
second  conference  concerning, 
102-106  ;right|to  propose  reserved 
by  Mr.  Choate,  121;  resolution  of 
Pan-American  Con  f  ereuce  concern- 
ing, 399  ;  resolution  of  Un  ited  States 
Senate  consenting  to  ratification 
of  convention,  ii361-363n;  term 
not  defim»d,  417;  United  States 
delegation  presented  proposition 
to  first  commission  of  second  con- 
ference, 129;  vote  in  commission, 
415,  in  conference,  416;  conven- 
tion, u357-361,  386-422;  consent 
of  Senate  to  ratification,  301n; 
reservations  to  convention,  it533- 
535 

Contractors  treated  aa  prisoners  of 
war,  ul23,  ti^i83,  533 

Contributions:  bombardments  to  en- 
force, ti44l,  590-392,  597;  on 
inhabitants  of  occupied  territory, 
1(50-51,  ul37,  ium,  652.  553, 
592n,  599 

Controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States  over  cases 
arising  out  of  Civil  War,  026,  631 

Controversy  in  mixed  commission 
under  Jay'n  Treaty  as  to  power 
of  commission  to  determine  its 
jurisdiction,  300n 

Convention  conceminR   the   rights 

and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in 

naval     war,    n'507-523,    620-648 

See  Rights  and  duties  of  neutral 

powers  in  naval  war 

Convention  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  warfare  of  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  ul43- 
151,  Vt447-463,  599-614 
See  Adaptation  to  naval  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention 

Convention  for  peaceful  settlement 
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and  the  Poc*r. 
Correspondence      cccLceraaic    pro- 
gram of  secon-ioocrer^cce.  lOi-lW 
Correspondence,  pc^tjl  oa  ^«;:i 

ships,  ii465.  615-0 1's 
CoiT^pondence     reUtis^    to    the 

second  peace  confereaee.  mI^> 
Correspondence    with    .\:nbasaiir 

Hitchcock  concerning  first  cx- 

ference,  41n,  42n 
Correspondents,  newspMiper.  tmtec 

**  prisoners  of  war,  iilio.  li3^i. 

Coo 
TciKA  Rica,  failed  to  send  deifies 

V  wcond  conference,  iil^ 
Tosi  i>»fore  court  of  arbitral  ju.- 

r.»u    ;[   international  prixe  court. 
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II   pmnnted  project,  437;  vote  upon 
I  project,  437 
Uourt  of  lSd9  not  permanent,  426, 
442-t43 
Creation  of  public  opinion  for  the 

Ha^e  conference,  2^J4 
Creation  of  public  opinion  in  favor 

of  nrbitralion.  2t8~2l0 
Crciner.    Randall,    mentioned,   6S4 
Crwle.  The,  referred  to,  2:^8 
Crews  of   belligerent   warships  not 
to  t>e  completed  in  neutral  port, 
ii515,  640-641 

!W«  of  captured  enemy  mercliant 
fthipa.  ir227-228,  ti467,  6ll>-<i20 
[Crimean  War,  rules  concerning 
enemy  merchant  fihipa  at  out- 
break of  hoMtiUties  in,  559-560 
ticisms  of  Jay's  Treaty,  210 
'romwell'a  trcaUes  of  arbitration, 
212-215 

amination  of  wttnesaes  be- 
fore international  commission  of 
inquiry  by  counsel  not  allowed, 
u321,  271 

iwe,    Eyre,    British   delegate   to 
■eoond    conference,    tt27 1 ;    per- 
sonality, 159 
'roiier,  William,  Captain,  American 
delegate  to  firwt  conference,  u67; 
amendment  concerning  explosive 
bullets,  62  n;  report  regarding  the 
work   of   the   first   committee   of 
the  first    conference  and  its  sub- 
committee.   ii20-35;    report    re- 
^^      g&rding  the  work  of  the  second 
^B      sub-cooimittee  of  the  second  corn- 
el     mittee,  ii40-52;  mentionetl,  650, 
■        651;  peraonahty,  147;  promineot 
delegate,  150 
Cni<       '       ':  ic,  Le  Nouveau  Cyn6e 

rr  20,  741 

Cr>  .  ofl852mentioned,6d4 

Culit  !■  ::\t ion  to  second  confer- 
eiic<\  e^_'05.  reservation  to  inier- 
natinnal  prime  court  convention, 
u530 
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Dalb^mar, 

I!  ■ 
Dor 

trn  lon-^ 


Jean  Joseph,  delegate  of 


late  of  number  of  arbi- 
n   I9th  centur>-,  224 
Date  of  MTond  ctjnffTciice,  96-W 

'  ieneral, 

•  lid  con- 

■'.'.   u;i5'.»:  ■  '1,   727; 

Hfility,    l;.ii  :ttement 

ncuirul    persons    in 

tcrriiorj',  odO 


of 


Death    certificates   of  prisoners 
war,  ul2o,  ii387 

Deaths  amonj;  sick  and  wounded  in 
hands  of  belligerents,  ii457,  612 

Decision  of  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
M:i05,  455 

Decision  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  ii323,  272 

Decision  of  international  prise  court, 
ii47t>,  11493.  ii495 

Decision  of  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. iJ3-17.  299 

Declaration  concerning  compulsory 
arbitration,  ii287,  u242-243. 379- 
38.5 

Dcclamtion  of  American  delegation 
oonceming    limitation    of    arma- 
ments  and   budgets,   iilQ,   ti37- 
39,  57-59 

Declaration  of  American  del^ation 
concerning  entangling  alliances, 
ii59 

Declaration  of  Brussels,  revision  of, 
lis.  ti20-21 

Sef  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 

Declaration  of  Paris,  provisions  of, 
quoted,  17;  concerning  effective- 
ness of  blockades,  721 

Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  effect 
of,  in  development  of  intcma- 
national  conference,  21,  732 

Declaration  prohibiting  the  launch- 
ing of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons:  of  IS90,  til53;  of 
1007.  U525-547;  referred  to,  651; 
consent  of  Senate  to  ratification, 
ti528n 
See  Balloons 

Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of 
dum-duni  bullets.  ti2r>-27.  iil57 
See  Bullets 

Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of 
projectiles  containing  asphyxiat- 
mg    or    deleterious    gases,    ti26, 
u!55 
.See  Gases 

Declarations,  nature  of,  and  dif- 
ference between  conventions, 
resolutions,  recommendations  or 
voeux,  136-140 

Declarations  of  war:  absolute  and 
conditional.  510;  hostiHtica  onljr 
open  with,  it363,  518-519;  noti- 
ficat  ion  to  neutral  powers  of, 
n'303,  520;  war  dates  from,  517 

Deerhound,    The,    mentioned,    610 

De  facto  and  public  blockades,  718 
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Definition  of  neutral  persona  in 
Gcnnany's  proposed  additiona  to 
convention  coaceming  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  826 

Delegates:  entertainments  to,  181- 
1S4;  HoHs'  characterization  of 
leading,  to  first  conference,  151- 
152;  influence  of,  to  second  con- 
ference, 163-173;  Meurer's  esti- 
mate of  personality  of,  to  first 
conference,  152-154;  qualifica- 
tions of,  144;  rank  of,  170-171; 
receptions  to,  181-1S4;  rules  as 
to  taking  part  in  deliberations, 
120;  substitution  of,  120 

I>elegation.  special,  of  the  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  ii293,  ii297,  ii299 
-301,  n497,  448,  454 

Delegations  to  first  conference, 
ii63-77;  secretaries  to,  151;  siae 
of.  149 

Delegations  to  second  conference, 
11*257-283;  influence  of,   163-173 

Del^ations,  di^nsion  of,  into  am- 
bassadors and  plenipotentiaries, 
170-171 

Deliberations  of  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  til05 

Deliberations  of  the  second  con- 
ference; rules  as  to  taking  part 
in,   120;  aecrecv  of.  ii204 

Delyannis,  N.,  defej^ate  of  Greece  to 
first  conference,  »69 

Denial  of  justice  as  basis  of  inter- 
national claim,  889 

Denison,  Henry  WiUiard,  Japanese 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
tV273 

Denmark;  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, ti65;  delegation  to  sec- 
ond conference,  tV267;  reply  to 
United  States  circular  of  Oct.  21, 
1904,  92;  reply  to  United  States 
circular  of  Dec,  16.  1904,  »il73; 
reservation  to  program  of  second 
conference,  105-1& 

Dejiunciation  of  conventions  of 
ls99,  iilOO,  1(115,  ul51 

Denimciation  of  conventions  and 
declaration  of  1907,  i'i3O7-309; 
iuiSS,  ii36l,  it367,  u375,  u413, 
n421,  n427,  n435,  ii445,  u4Ql, 
tt471, 11:501,  ii523,  ii525-527;  reg- 
ister of,  to  be  kept,  ti355,  ij36I, 
tt367,  ti375,  u413,  u421,  ii427. 
«437.  u445.  ti463,  ii471,  u523 

Departure  of  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  hostilities,  u415-il7. 
564 


Dep6ts  of  arms,  bom' 
by  naval  force,  tc439,  593 

DepAts  of  arms  in  occupied 
tory.  It  139,  iV399 

Descamps,  Chevalier,  Belgian 

f&te  to  first  conference, 
raft  concerning  new  treati 
arbitration,  326;  explanatioai 
functions  of  reporter,  lifr-F 
M.  Renault's  remarks 
ing  report  of,  llTiv;  roi 
78,  225,  311;  perBonalitv, 
147.  150-154;  reporter^  of 
commission,  117;  M 
and  Beldiman's  remarks 
ing  report  of.  117n 

"Desirable:"  insertion  of,  in 
vention  for  peaceful  ad^ 
of  international  disputes, 
article  concerning  offer  of 
offices  and  medi.stion  by  stn 
er8,305;  in  article  instituting;  ii 
national  oonuuisfiions  of  iikt)i 
306,  30Sn 

Desjardins,   Arthur,  quoted  bjr 
Beemaert,  135;  meatiooffii, 

d'E^toumelles.     See 

Destruction  of  neutral  prues: 
cussed,  725-730;  attitude 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  U 
States,  729;  proposition  of  ' 
Britain,  72S;  in  fourth 
sion  of  second  conferencei 
in  Russian  circular  of  April 
1906.  t'il70;  Russian  piufioril 
727-72S;  suggested  compnm 
on.  at  London  Maritime  Cod 
enoe,  729;  proposition  of  Ui  * 
States,  728 

Destruction    of    prirate    propel 
u4&-o0 

Deutsche  Revue,  Dr.  Zom's  art 
in,  75-70.  331 

Devastation  and  burning  of  ton 
588-589 

Development  of  intematioaal 
gress,   1-34,  731-733 

Development  of  law  of  natiooA. 

Development    of    Roman    judi 
system  from  arbitrmtioo.  IQIK 

Dieppe,  burning  of,  by  Lord  " 
ley,  0S6 

DifTerence     between     ooon 
declarations,  reaolutioiu. 
mendations  or  wmix.  136-i 

Difference    betwecD 
and     into 
35-37 

Dtfferenoe    beiwecn    Port«^  i 
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Drago's   contract    debt    proposi- 
tion, 420 

Difference  between  compulsory  and 
voluntary  arbitration,  199n,  276 

nimilnefT,  S.,  Commander,  Bul- 
garian delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, it263 

Diplomatic  ocents:  regulations  of 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chappcllc  men- 
tioned, Ion;  report  ot  CViptain 
Crosier,  iiSl 

Diplomatic  assembly,  difference  be- 
tween parliamentary  assembly 
and.  35-37 

Diplomatic  privileges  und  immuni- 
ties: judges  of  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  enjoy,  ii93-95, 
ii33l,  284;  judgeti  and  deputy 
judges  of  court  of  arbitral  lustice 
enjoy,  ii2ft3:  judges  and  deputy 
judges  of  international  prize 
court  ejjjoy,  ii481 

Diplomatic  questions  excluded  from 
conference,  41  n 

Diplomats  chosen  as  delegates,  145 

Disannament:  by  Argentine  and 
Chile,  treaty  of,  6G6;  how  may  be 
Accompliiihed,  670;  telegram  to 
Ambassador  Hitchcock  concern- 
ing, 42n 
See  Armaments 

Discussion  at  conference,  limitation 
of,  nl83-184 

Discussions  before  court  of  arbitral 
justice,    ti305,   455 

Discussionti  before  international 
prize  court,  u491,  i/493 

Discussions  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  itlOl.  iitU5,  iC'Mi- 
;{43,  ii347,  295, '297,  299 

Discussion  of  war  meiisures  at  peace 
conference,  522-523 

Disputes  covereil  by  arbitration 
convention.  »i89.  it:i27,  276,  424 

Dissent  of  judges  from  award  of 
permanent  court,  lilOo 

Distinction  between  arliitration, 
good  offices  and  mediation,  188^ 
31^1^21;  in  middle  ages,  20$- 
209 

Distinction  between  arbitration  and 
judicial  proceedings,  188 

Distinction  between  conventions, 
declarations,  resolutions,  recom- 
men<i:itions  or  vceux,  136-140 

Distinction  between  good  offices  and 
me»liation,  259-2G0 

Distinction  between  judge  and  arbi- 
trator, 189 
L    Distinction     between     plenijiotcn- 
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tiary,  technical  delegate,  expert 
attaclii^'  and  secretary,   113 

Distribution  of  judges  of  inter- 
nalionai  pri8ecourt,ii'501,u'505 

District  courts,  submission  of  case 
from  international  prise  court  to, 
502 

Div-ing  torpedo-boats.  See  Sub- 
marine torpeilo-boats 

Division  of  delegations  into  am- 
bassadors and  plenipotentiaries, 
170-171 

Division  of  subjects  of  first  con- 
ference, 52;  of  second  conference, 
n203 

Documents  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration:  communication 
of,  iilOl,  !i341,  296;  iniorpreU- 
tion  of,  n'345,  29H;  consideration 
and  production  of  new,  iil03, 
ti343,  296,  297 

Dodge,  David  Low,  mentioned,  682 

Dogger  Bank  incident  settled  by 
international  commission  of  in- 
quiry, 125,  265.  267;  honor  and 
vital  interests  involved  in,  308 

d'OUvcira.    See  Oliveira 

Dominican  Republic,  delegation  to 
second  conference,  n267;  reser- 
vation to  contract  debt  conven- 
tion, iioAd;  to  convention  con- 
cerning rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers  in  naval  war,  ii539 

Don  Pacifico  case,  235 

Doude  vanTroostwizk,  M.  W.,  secre- 
tarj'-gencral  of  second  conference, 
124 

Draft  code  of  arbitration  proposed 
by  Russia  in  1899,  7^9 

Draft  convention  relative  to  crea- 
tion of  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
«29 1-309 

Drago,  Luis  M..  delegate  of  Argen- 
tine Republic,  u261 ;  blockade  of 
Venezuelan  ports  cause  of  note 
of  Dec.  29,  1902,  393;  criticism 
of  term  ''contractual  debts  "by, 
416;  difference  between  propo- 
sition of,  :ind  proposition  of  Gen. 
porter  concerning  contract  debts. 
420;  discussion  of  compulsory 
arbitration  by,  353;  doctrine  of, 
and  Monroe  Doctrine  closely  re- 
lated, 395.  420-122;  manner  of 
delivering  addresses,  174;  %nen- 
tioned,  128;  note  of  Dec.  29,  1902, 
concerning  public  debts  dis- 
cussed. 392-400;  personality,  168; 
reply  of  Secretary  Hay  to  note  of, 
397;  reservation  oonceming  con- 
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tract  debt  con  veni  ion ,  417; 
speech  at  Buenos  Aires,  Aug.  17, 
1906,  421;  speech  on  cciniract 
debts  ftt  conference,  405-4  U  ;  sup- 
ported proposition  for  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  434— ilJS 

Drummer  accompan>'ing  envoy  with 
flag  of  tnicc,  iV131,    ii50I 

DuniMJum  bullets.     See  Bullet* 

Dunant,  Henry,  "Un  Souvenir  de 
Solf^rino,"  mentioned.   19 

Duration  of  convention  conccming 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  ii307- 
.'W19;      concerning      international 

f>rize  court,  ii'501;  couceming  the 
aying   of   automatic   submarine 
mmes.  it43.5,  584 
Dutch    Government.    See   Ncthcr- 
Unds 


Ecuador,  rep  resent  ctl  at  second 
conference,  ii'lSOn;  delegation, 
ii2C7 ;  reservation  to  contract 
debt  convention,  iiSlio;  to  inter- 
national prize  court  convention, 
ii539 

Editing  committee  referred  to,  82 

Effect  of  judgment  of  international 
prize  court,  ii479,  498-502 

Effect  of  outbreak  of  war  upon 
neutrals,  51ft-5I7 

EfBcacy  of  Arbitration.  J.  B. 
Moore,  referred  to,  252-253 

Election  of  president  and  \'ice-pre«i- 
dent  of  international  prize  court, 
it483 

Electricity  as  means  of  destruction. 
ti33 

Elements  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
convention  to  be  concluded  by 
the  powers  participating  in  the 
Hague  Conference  presented  by 
the  Russian  delegation  of  1899. 
781 

Elements  necessary  to  prove  to 
confiscate  vessel  for  violating 
blockade,  719 

EIIe»,  Sir  Edmond  R.,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  second  confer- 
ence, 11*271 

Emperors  aa  arbitrators,  inatauccs 
of,  203 

Employes  of  administrative  council. 
ti33:i-3;i5.  2SI-282 

Enemy,  defenseless,  who  hna  sur- 
rendered, forbidden  to  kill  or 
woimd.  ul27,  11387-389,  535 

Enemy,  means  of  injuring  not  un- 
limited, 11127,  ii'387,  535 
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Equality  of  states,  163.  673;  in  coq- 
nection  with  composition  of  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  450-457;  in 
eonncctiou  with  eompoMition  of 
international  prize  court.  50^ 
504;  in  middle  age^«  200;  Re- 
nault's views  on,  165-lftl5 

Equality  of  vote  not  equality  of 
influence,   37 

Escaped  prisoners  of  war,  iil21, 
iasi,  u407,  5:12,  548 

Essentials  of  leeal  blockade,  719-720 

B^eva,  Gonzalo  A.,  Mexican  dele^ 
gate,  tt275;  reserved  in  voting 
for  court  of  arbitral  justice,  435 

d'£^stoumelIes  de  Constant,  Baron, 
French  delegate  to  first  and 
second  conferencoa,  »iC7,  jtSGQ; 
mcniioned,  74,  66^i;  personality, 
151-154,  158-151);  summnrized 
Mr.  Choate's  speeches  in  French, 
123 

Ethiopia  not  represented  at  second 
conference,  «180a 

Evelyn  quoted  concerning  burning 
of  Dieppe  and  Havre,   5SS 

Evidenc*.',  procuren^ent  of,  for  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration, 
ti345,  297 

Evidence  for  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  ii321,  ii323,  270, 
271,  272 

Evidence  for  international  prize 
court,  u491,  5O0 

Evolution  of  Peace,  by  T.  J.  Law- 
rence, quoted,  l)94-t595 

Examination  de  novo  of  case  by  in- 
lemalional  prize  court,  475 

Examination  of  international 
dainu  in  foreign  offices  tj  parte, 
391 

Examples  of  arbitration,  229-253 

Excban|;e  of  laws  and  ref^ulations 
concerning  belligerent  warships 
in  neutral  ports.  ii241,  ii519,  04S 

Exchange  of  visits  at  The  Hague, 
lW-181 

Execution  of  judgment  of  inter- 
national prize  court,  ii479,  502 

Exemption  from  capture  of  certain 
veascU,  ti465-467,  617-^18,   135 

Exerciae  of  rights  of  neutral  not  an 
unfriendly  act,  ii24l,  ii619,  647 

Expert  attache,  distinction  between, 
and  other  delegates.   113 
Set  Technical  and  scientific  dele- 
gates 

Expert  commifiision.  proposed,  to 
he  appointed  as  ^i^sult  of  first 
conference,  4  In 


Experts  before  cou  rt  of  arbitral 
justice,  11303.  455 

Experts  before  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  ii319-321, 270, 

27 1 

Experts  before  international  prise 
court,  iUai 

Experts  before  tribunal  of  sum- 
marj"  procedure,  n;35l,  303 

Expen>^s  of  administration  of  oc- 
cupied territory,  t£397 

Expenses  of  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice. )i305-307,  443,  455 

Expenses  of  international  bureau, 
»i97,  1/335,  282 

Expenspii  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  t(325,  272 

Expenses  of  international  prise 
court,  ii495 

Expenses  of  judges)  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  «;i95-397,  301-303, 
446 

Expenses  of  judges  of  international 
prize  court,  ii483 

Expenses  of  permanent  court  of 
arbitration.  ul07,  iiM9,  302 

Expenses  of  tending  and  interning 
sick  and  woimdcd  in  neutral 
territory,  r(149,  tt455,  611 

Expenses  of  interned  belligerent 
troops  in  neutral  territory,  ti407, 
548 

Exploration  expeditions  immune 
from  capture,  (ilSn 

Explosives:  in  Russian  circular  of 
Jan.  11,  1899,  ii4;  instructions 
to  delegation  to  first  conference, 
u7-ti:  report  of  delcgntioa  to 
first  conference,  i»19-2U;  discus- 
sion in  first  conference.  59-<51 ; 
report  of  Captain  Crozicr,  ii29- 
35;  report  of  Captain  Mahan, 
U3G-39 

Explosive   bullets.  See  Bullets 

Explosives,  throwing  off  from  bal- 
loons. See  Halloons 

Export  of  anns.  neutral  power  not 
bound  to  prevent,  ii238,  u'405, 
545 

Extraterritorial  rights  excluded 
from  couiDulsory  arbitration,  369 

Eyschen.  M.,  delegate  of  Luxem- 
burg to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, h'GD,  i*i275 

Eysden,  M.,  mentioned,  64 

Eysinga,  Jonkhcer  W.  J.  M.  van, 
delegate  of  the  Xetherlunds  to 
second  conference,  11277 
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of  international  prise  court  sit 
pemiaueuUy,  ii481;  UkI  of  abso- 
lute contraband  accepted,  716: 
Maacat  controversy  arbitratea 
before  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, ii  I  ti-a  17;  proposition  con- 
cerning contraband,  713:  reply  to 
United^  States  circular  ol  October 
21,  1904,  »2;  reply  to  United 
States  circular  of  December  IG, 
1904,  nl73;  personality  of  dele- 
gation to  second  coaference.  158- 
159;  reaervalion  to  convention 
concerning  laying  of  automatic 
submarine  mines,  iio^7;  reaerva- 
tion  to  convention  concerning 
bombardment  by  naval  force, 
ii5.'i9 ;  rule  conceminfc  enemy 
merchant  ships  at  outbreak  of 
Crimean  war,  558-559;  rule  con- 
cerning enemy  merchant  ships 
at  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany, 
55ft;  summary  procedure  initiated 
by  French  delegation,  302;  sup- 
ported international  prise  court, 
131 

Frankhn,  Benjamin,  letter  to  Rich- 
ard Price,  Feb.  G,  1780,  referred 
to.  677n 

Frankhn,  Dr..  quoted,  227,  691, 
692.  t>93;  quotation  from  diary 
of  John  Bftynea  concerning,  691, 
692;  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly^s  im- 
pression of,  691n;  observations 
of,  concerning  standing  army  in 
United  Statea.  692 

Fraser,  Commissioner,  mentioned, 
499 

French  revolution  mentioned,  720 

French  spoUation  claims  mentioned, 
230 

Frequency  of  arbitration  la  19th 
century,  224-229 

Fried's  estimate  of  arbitrations  in 
19th  centur>',  225 

Fromageot,  M.,  French  delegate  to 
second  conference,  it269;  report 
on  converuion  of  merchant  ships, 
573;  report  on  immunity  of  pri- 
vate property,  701-701;  report 
on  postal  curreapoudeuce,  615; 
summarised  Mr.  CnoaCe's  speeches 
in  French.  123;  summary  of 
Lord  Rcay's  speech  on  contra- 
band, 715;  personality.  15:^169 

Fry,  Sir  Edward,  British  delegate  to 
second  conference,  ti269;  amend- 
ment of  report  concerning  effect 
of  arbitral  award,  345;  arbitrator 
in    Moroccan    controversy,    317; 


arbitrator  in  Pious  Fund  case, 
313;  diiicuftijion  of  cotnpuliiory 
arbitration,  353;  mentioned,  U2, 
663,  669;  on  difference  between 
compulsory  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, 199n;  presented  project 
for  international  prize  court,  120- 
121;  proposed  tlmt  declaration 
prohibiting  throwinj^  projectiles 
from  biilloons  remsiin  in  force 
until  end  of  third  conference, 
653;  remarks  concerning  compul- 
sory arbitration,  3.S3;  remarks  on 
Austrian  resolution  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  377;  speech  concern- 
ing limitation  of  armaments, 
66-3;  speech  in  support  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  367;  person- 
ality, 159;  supported  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,   434-136 

Fuenle,  Gustavo  de  la,  delegate  of 
Peru,  ii279 

Fuller,  Chief  Justice,  arbitrator  in 
Mascat  controversy,  317;  opinion 
in  The  Pedro  referred  to,  565 

Funds  in  occupied  territory,  til39, 
ij399 

Fusinato,  Gutdo,  Italian  delegate 
to  second  conference,  ii273;  arbi- 
trator in  Moroccan  controversy, 
317;  me:i)ber  of  sub-committee  to 
consider  eiTecl  of  arbitral  award, 
345;  personality,  15!>-160;  sug- 
gestion concemmg  effect  of  arbi- 
tral award,  346 

Gamaao,  Gabriel  Maura  y,  Spanish 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
1*267 

Gana,  Domingo,  Chilean  delegate 
to  second  conference,  i{265 

Gases,  asphyxiating  or  deleterious, 
use  of,  it26,  nl55.  61 

General  and  local  armistices,  iil33, 
ti395 

General  Armstrong,  The,  referred 
to,  235-236,  623 

General  survey  of  first  peace  con- 
ference, 35-87 

General  sur>'ey  of  second  [>eace  con- 
ference, 8^143 

General  treaty  of  arbitration,  ul89- 
190,  333 

Genesis  of  the  international  con- 
ference,  1-34 

Genet,  Citisen,  referred  to,  625 

Geneva  arbitration,  controlled  by 
foreigners,  222-223 

Geneva  award.   See  Alabama  claims 
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(lencva  ('onvf*nlion  of  1^904.  effect 
in  dcvolopnient  of  international 
conference,  l?^2(),  I'A'Z ;  men- 
iioned,  524;  qiiotcd.  ()04n,  611n; 
referred  to,  391K602;  recommen- 
dation concerning  revision  of, 
ii27,  it79;  revised  in  1906,  64 
See  referenc**  under  next  head 
neva  Con\-cntion,  Additional 
Articles  of  1S68:  effect  in  develop- 
ment of  IntematiDnal  conference. 
20,  22,  732;  extended  to  aick  and 
«rounde<l  in  naval  warfare.  GOO; 
not  adopted,  GOl 
Hw  Adaptation  of,  to  naval  war; 
Hoopital  fillips;  Sick  and 
wounded. 

Geneva  Society  of  Public  Utility, 
mcntiomrd,  20 

Genuadiiifi;  Record  of  IntenuiUona] 
Arliitration,  cited,  7 

Georgia  v.  South  Carolina,  referred 
to,  463 

Germany:  arbitration  opposed  by, 
at  first  conferenw,  76-76,  331. 
.*U2n,'  arbitration  with  Austria, 
France  and  Russia  imder  treaty 
of  1815,  233;  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion— anticipated  support  of,  by, 
330.  attitude  toward,  127-129. 
339-341,  objections  to,  309,  341; 
COD  t  raband — continuoufi  voyage 
ia  proposition  conreming,  711: 
eontmct  debts — attitude  toward 
limitation  of  force  in  collecting, 
128-129,  413;  court  of  arbitral 
justice — supported  by.  129,  437; 
dcl^ates  to  first  conference. 
ii63.  personality  of,  146;  delegates 
to  second  conference,  u257,  perso- 
nality of.  155-166;  international 
priae  court,  proposilion  for,  120- 
121.  130;  judges  of  int«mational 
prize  court  sit  permanently,  it481; 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  pro- 
posed additional  articles,  a26; 
mentioned,  6?si;  neutral  persons 
in  belligerent  territory,  proposi- 
tion eoncemiug.  541-542,  549, 
550:  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, opposition  to.  71-77,  310- 
312;  preferential  treatment  of, 
in  Ve^ieznelaii  cases,  315-316. 
391 :  reply  to  United  States  circu- 
lar of  Oct.   2)      i'^'tl     ^■'     if.niv  to 

United  8tat'  '>. 

15KM.iil73;r.  :i- 

tion  rcipectiMg  iaw^aitdcustoiusof 
war  on  land.  i»5.'i5;  reservation 
In  convention  relative  to  status 


of  enrm^  m^rrfaaat  ^^l•,  nSStt. 
reservation  tofxtaveatiooniiMUn 
to  laying  autocnaik:  cubmanDc 
mines^  ••'5.t7;  rMcrvaaos  to  cos. 
ventioo  rr^alive  to  bonbtfi- 
meat  by  navml  foitva.  iiS3^,  rcKr 
vation  to  oocrtfitioa  xrkiirf  to 
rights  and  duties  ai  OfUtiil 
powers  in  naval  war.  it^tl;  ■^ 
vices  rendered  b^  neutral 
proposed  additions  ea 
822;  submarine  mines, 
concerning.  580-^1;  U 
tion  merchant  ships,  ati 
oonceming,  576 

Giealineen,  Baron  Wladmu'r  {^t4 
de,  delegate  of  Ausuia-HaQigu7 
to  second  oonference,  tt26I 

Gitinslqr,  Colonel,  Rusokaa  d*l*^i* 
to  first  conferanea,  m73;  da- 
tioned,  650;  promincat  ddiplc. 
150:  spe«cfa  ooDceraiag  limitiiiao 
of  armameata,.  656;  submitted 
project  coooeming  armsimst* 
and  budi^ta,  55 

Gobat,  Albert,  toenliooed*  10 

Goethe,  mentioned,  681 

Good  offices  and  medklM,  dS3- 
85,  u3n-313,  256-285:  m  no- 
gram  of  first  eoafercnce,  «il-i; 
report  of  AntericaD  flrjfptimi 
to  first  conference.  i»21;  report  al 
Messrs.  White,  Low  uid  BA, 
it52-^;  report  of  AmcneaB  iMi- 
^tion  to  second  eonfenaei; 
ii206;  distinction  b«<weai,  stt! 
mediation  and  arbitration.  U9 
259-260,  3 19-321 ;  Russaa  ptOpO- 
siCion  of  1899.  7St;  RoflnKlwia 
neae  war  terminated  bj,  265;^ 
vian  reservation  coneeniiiK 
i»167.  303;  Ttirki^  raervatiaa 
ul67;  recogniaed  by  Ooc^  €^ 
ference,  261 ;  recomnusidatiaD  o' 
Consreas  of  Paris.  25»-2d0 

Good  understanding  baaed  na 
knowledge  and  sympathy  a  fti 
tor  that  makes  for  peace,  fTB 

Goodriaan.  M.  Van  Teta  van,  Du^ 
Minister  for  Foreign  AOan, 
^H?ech  on  ofMoiiut  aecood  wo* 
ference  quo€«d,  ](I7*1(K;  am 
turned,  iiaOl;  speech  on  diMl 
second  oooferencf.  142;  tdip»t 
to  Emperor  of   Russia  prapoal 

Gopp^-n    XL»  Gcnnao  dolvp^*'  '•• 

nooferencr.  tOm 
^  iAnpher,  maotspct 

(irum^  M,  Q^  impiiv  la  oam  U  ^ 
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petualleaaes  in  Japan  heforf*  per- 
manent court  of  arbilrution,  .JI;'* 

Grant,  Oeneral,  letter  to  Universal 
Peace  Un ion ,  I^owni  bcT .  1 S79 . 
quated,  fitKi 

Grant,  Sir  Wm.,  qtiote<J  concern- 
ing blockad?,  719 

Great  Britain:  agreement  with 
United  States  concerning  naval 
force  on  flreul  I*nkes.  tiTOn;  arbi- 
tration propoeials  of  18W),  79B; 
arbitration  with  Aufrtria,  France, 
PniHsia  and  Russia  under  treaty 
of  1815.  233;  arbitration  with 
Trance  of  Mascat  controversy 
before  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, 316-317;  arbitration 
with  France  of  Portendic  claims 
under  treaty  of  1842,  234;  arbi- 
tration with  Franc©  un<ler  treaty 
of  1815,  233;  arbitration  with 
Greece  of  Don  Pacifico  case,  'J35; 
arbitrations  with  United  States — 
underJav'streaty  (1794)  ,475-476; 
under  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814), 
231;  under  treaty  of  ISI8,  231- 
232;  under  treaty  of  WashinRton 
(1S71).  240-243,  475-476.  477- 
479,  497;  armaments,  limitation 
of — re8er\'ation  to  program  of 
second  conference,  ul82.  105-106, 
presented  project,  562:  block- 
ade amendments  concerning,  724; 
boundary  dispute  with  Vene- 
suela  settled  tnrouj^h  cood  offices 
and  mediation  of  United  States. 
24G;  compulsory  arbitration — 
project  before  committee,  350, 
protocol  referred  to  in  project 
mentioned .  369,  q u oted ,  37 1 n; 
contraband — proposition  con- 
cerning;, 7il,  favoreil  by  Argen- 
tine, Belgium,  Norway,  PortiiMl, 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Sweden, 
712,  vole  upon  proposition,  715; 
contract  debts — attitude  toward, 
413;  Qontro versy  with  United 
States  over  cases  arising  out  of 
Civi!  War,  620,  031;  court  of 
arbitral  justice — supported  proj- 
ect for,  120,  434-435,  437;  dele- 
gates to  first  conference,  ii67, 
personalities  of,  148:  delegates  to 
second  conference,  Vi269,  per- 
sonalities of,  159;  deatniction  of 
neutral  prises — attitude.  729. 
proposition  concerning,  728; 
enemy  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  hoHtilitics,  rule  in  Cri- 
mean   war.    ,S59-560;    immunity 


cif  urivjile  properly  at  *«'ii.  atti- 
tude tuw:ird,  700-701;  interna- 
tional prize  court — judges  of  sit 
permanently.  u48I,  favored  court 
of  appellate  juriadiction,  475, 
project  prej*ented.  120-121;  proj- 
ect in  first  commission  second 
conference,  l^iO;  maritime  con- 
ference called  by,  to  codify  law 
to  be  administered  in  inter- 
national prize  court,  496;  mixed 
commission  of  1853  with  United 
States  referred  to,  236;  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration — proj- 
ect for  permanent  arbitration 
council,  798,  for  permanent  court 
of  urbitralion,  279.  796;  preferen- 
tial treatment  of,  in  Venezuelan 
cases  referreil  to,  315-.il6.  391; 
procUnmtion  of  neutrality  in 
Civil  War  mentioned,  521n; 
throwing  projectiles  from  bal- 
loons, attitude  toward,  651 ;  reply 
to  United  State*  circular  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1904,92,  of  December  16, 
1904,  til 73;  reservation  to  con- 
vention respecting  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  and  per- 
sons in  war  on  land.  i]537;  reser- 
vation to  convention  concern- 
ing layiiig  automatic  submarine 
mines,  ii537;  reservation  to  con- 
vention respecting  bombardment 
by  naval  forces,  ii539;  reserva- 
tion to  convention  for  adapta- 
tion to  naval  war  of  principles 
of  Geneva  conveD*ion,  it539; 
reservation  to  convention  concern- 
ing rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  naval  war,  ii541;  reser- 
vation to  program  of  second  con- 
ference. 105-106;  transfonnation 
of  merchant  ships,  attitude  to- 
ward, 576;  eubmarine  mines — 
attitude  580-581,  practice  579 
Se€  Knglond 

Great  Design  of  Henry  IV,  dis- 
cusse*!,  741-742.  749;  inentioned, 
26 

Great  Lakes,  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  United  States 
concerning  naval  force  on,  670n 

Greece:  arbitral  procedure  in,  198- 
199;  arbitration  in,  195- HH»;  arbi- 
tration in  Greek  private  law,  189; 
arbitration  of  Don  Pacifico  case 
with  Great  Britain,  235;  attitude 
toward  compulsory  arbitration, 
339,  3'12:  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference. n"69;  <)elegation  to  sec- 
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ond  conference,  it271;  opposition 
to  interutitional  communions  of 
inquiry,  77-78,  307;  reservation 
concerning  international  cominid- 
aiona  of  inc^uiry,  307;  reservation 
to  convention  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 
tt533;  reservation  to  contract 
debt  convention,  zi<S35;  reserva- 
tion to  program  of  second  con- 
ference,  105-106 

Green,  John  Richard,  mentioned, 
663 

Grieg,  Joachim,  delegate  of  Nor- 
way to  second  conference,  ii275 

Grier,  Justice,  in  The  PriM  Cases, 
quoted,  620-521 

Grotius,  Hugo:  on  contraband,  705- 
706;  mentioned,  708,  712;  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  discussed, 
740,  quoted,  12-13,  Dr.  White's 
opinion  of,  740n;  wreath  placed 
upon  tomb  of  by  American  dele- 
gation 185-1$6.  remarks  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  White  in  placing  the 
wreath,  740 

GrOuitcfa,  Sava,  General,  delegate 
of  Servia  to  second  conference, 
u281 

Growing  sense  of  useleesness  of  war 
a  factor  that  makes  for  peace, 
690 

Growth  of  common  law  and  law  of 
nations,  analogr^  between,  1-7 

Griindell,  Major-General  de,  dele- 
gate of  Germany  to  second  con- 
ferenoe,  t^57;  peraonality,  155- 
156 

Guachalla,  Fernando  E.,  delegate 
of  Bolivia,  iV263 

Guatemala,  delegation,  iV271;  reser- 
vation to  convention  concerning 
contract  debts,  n535;  reserva- 
tion to  international  prise  court 
convention,  ii539 

Guerillas,  ii51 

Guides,  li'dl 

Guillaume.  Baron,  delegate  of  Bel- 
gium to  second  conference,  ii263; 
mentioned,  4 14n;  personality,  158 

Hagerup,  Francis,  delegate  of  Nor- 
way to  second  conference,  ii275; 
mintioned.  133;  personality,  160 

Hague.  The:  seal  of  intematiotial 
commission  of  inouiry,  tt315; 
seat  of  international  pri»e  court, 
ii485;  seat  of  second  conference, 
174 


Haiti:   delegation    to   aecond 
ference,  ii273;   presented  ptxs'y 
for  court  of  arbitral  just  ice.  437] 
reservation   to    convention 
ceming  international  prise 
ti539;  supported   propositf 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  4^ 

Halo,  Chandler,  secretary  to 
can    delegation    to    second 
ference.   iil96 

Hftle,  Nathan,  mentioned. 

Hall  of  Knights,  second  ooj 
assembled  in,  107 

Hall's   International    Law  qi 
235,  571,  500-502.  695.  611 

Hamilton,    Alexander,    m«nl 
402 

HanmiarskjOld,       Knut 
Leonard  de,  delegate  of 
to  seoond  conference,  i«283; 
■ented  project  of  compulsoiy 
tration.  337;  report  on  tre 
commerce  and  naWgalion 
ect    of    compulsory    arbii 
349:  suggestion  conoeniin| 
tract  debts,  413;  umpire  la 
roccan    controversy    oefore  per- 
manent court  of  arbitrabon,  317 

Handbook  of  the  Peace  UtmatHK 
Fried's  estimate  of  arUitfsti— 
in  19th  century  in,  225 

Hansard's  (Parliamentary  DebaUt 
dted,  33 

Harvard  Law  Review,  quoted*  Ito 

Hause,  Rear-Admiral  Antoiae,  (Un- 
gate of  Auatria-Hungray  to  m^ 
ond  conference,  it261 

Hayashi,  Baron,  JapaoeM 
to  first  conference,  u50 

Hedengren,    David,   Colood. 
gate  of  Sweden   to 
ference,  ii2S^ 

Helen,  The.  cited,  719a 

Hemenway's  Li/e  of  Wm.  l^M 
quoted,  29 

Heonebicq,  M.,  Penian  ddegvto  t* 
•eoond  conference,  u379 

Henry  IV,  Great  DedcB  ^ 
cussed,  741-742,  749; 
26 

HessaptchiefT,  Christo,  Usior,  dife* 
gate    of    Bulgaria    to    bin 
ference.  u77 

Heuvel.  J.  van  dcn«  Belpn  dil»; 
gate  to  seooDci  coafet<«w% 

Hill.  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  reeeplioo ' 

Sate«   on   July   4,    1800. 
!.    Dr..   to   Secretary  oC 
April   IS,   10U7.  eoofiaraL— 
heeioo  of  nooHB^oatory  staUn, 


Hill.  David  Jayne,  delogute  of 
United  States  to  second  con- 
ference, ii259;  personality,  ISO- 
IS? 

Hitchcock,  Ambassador:  correspon- 
dence with,  concerning  first  confer- 
ence^ 4 In,  42n 

Hjulhammar.  C.  A.  M.  de,  Captain, 
delegate  of  Sweden  to  first  con- 
ference, n75 

Hoheniohe.  Prince:  letter  to,  from 
Dr.  White  concerning  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  referred  to, 
75;  mentioned,  71 

Holguin,  Jorge,  General,  Colombian 
delegate,  it265 

Holland:  arbitration  treaty  with 
England  of  1654,  212-213;  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  France  of 
1813,  2:^3;  attitude  toward  trans- 
formation of  merchant  vessels, 
676;  correspondence  with  the 
Pope,  84-85 ;  personalities  of 
delegates  to  first  conference,  148. 
5w  Netherlands,  The 

Holland,  Prof.,  mentioned,  728 

Hollander  case,  Secrolary  Olney's 
instructions  in,  mentioned,  686n 

Hollner.  Johannes,  delegate  of 
Sweden  to  second  conference, 
u283 

HolU,  Frederick  W.,  delegate  of 
United  States  to  first  conference 
and  secretary  of  del^ation,  ii6. 
it67;  characterization  of  leading 
del^ates  of  first  conference,  151- 
162;  connection  with  Germany's 
position  toward  arbitration,  Dr. 
Zom's  article  concerning,  76-76, 
331;  niejitioned,  73,  75,  Si,  342n; 
objection  to  arbitration  of  mone- 
tary conventions,  questions  con- 
cerning international  rivers  and 
interoceanic  canals,  326;  opinion 
of  article  concerning  new  treaties 
of  arbitration,  328;  Peace  Con- 
ference cited,  3^-40  ,41,  43,  46, 
quoted,  55,  71,  79.  66,  263-264; 
personality,  147,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,  150:  report  on  con- 
vention for  peaceful  adjustment 
of  international  differences,  tt52- 
60;  special  mediation,  it21,  it86, 
262.  264n 

Holy  Alliance,  mentioned,  267 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  mentioned, 
673 

Honduras  at  second  conference, 
itlSOn 


Honor  and  vital  interests:  cases 
involving,  not  submitted  to  in* 
temational  commissions  of  in- 
quiry, »i87,  ti315,  266,  306;  in- 
volved in  Alabama  claims  arbi- 
tration, 319,  329;  involved  in 
Dopger  Bank  incidejit,  308 

Hospital  f^hips:  belligerent  rights 
over,  iil45,  u449,  u455,  605, 
60n-fil0;  (lags  and  painlinp,  m147, 
tt45 1 ,  606-606 ;  instructions  to 
American  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, OH;  not  protected  if  em- 
ployed to  injure  enemy,  ii463, 
609,  607n;  of  beUigerents,  u'145; 
of  relief  societies,  ifl45,  ii449. 
602-604;  paper  read  by  Captain 
Mahan,  u'44--4o;  report  of  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  tirst  conference, 
ti20-21;  report  of  Captain  Ma- 
ban,  ii39-^4;  stay  in  neutral 
port,  ti447,  602-t503;  to  be  placed 
under  control  of  belligerent, 
i*449,  603-604;  to  give  relief  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  not  to  be 
iised  for  military  purposes,  not 
to  hamper  movements  of  com- 
batants and  act  at  own  peril, 
u449,  604 

HospitaJ  staffs  of  captured  shipa, 
iil47,  11435,  608-609,  609n 

Hospitals,  to  be  indicated  by  signa 
during  bombardment, nl29,u^9, 
n441,  636,  592n,  597 

Hospitals  and  ambulances,  599,  601 

Hospitality  at  The  Hague,  181-183 

Hostile  acts,  ii406,  ti409,  m609, 
546,  551,  622 

Hofltilitieo,  ii49,  ul27-136,  ti387- 
396 
See  Opening  of  hostilities 

Ho-Yen-theng,  Chinese  delegate  to 
first  conference,   ti65 

Hoo-Wei-Teb,  Chinese  delegate  to 
first  conference,   ii65 

House  in  the  Woods,  first  conference 
assembled  in,  48 

Howard,  Sir  Henry,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  first  and  second 
conferences,  u67,  ii271;  person- 
ality, 169 

Huber,  Max,  Professor,  delegate  of 
Switscrland  to  second  conference, 
ti283;  personality,  162-163 

Hudicourt,  Pierre,  delegate  of  Haiti 
to  second  conference,  n'273 

Hugo,  Victor,  mentioned,   30 

Human  Harvest,  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan's, mentioned,  691-693 
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Indiviiiualfl      -:>*-: 
prizi*   court.    . 
!M*M.   u4ft5.  i 
Itidustrial    rcUt^tca.    -pcca 
!t».in  concominz  ^akiiit'ca&ce  t 
■  -4^- J49.  ji2y* 
'a::  lonoe    of    AmeriSa    itiseiia 
*n  ^.^vrman  oppOEtjni   n  7"fE4- 
y-n:  oourt  of  arb:in=;an.  " 
":t.'-.;^'c:s."^  c»f  various  cojacrrw  letr 
.r*;^^  .ir..i  delegatiosu  t  -frrnz 
.r-ii:f<--cv.  163-173 
~^        ^*-  -■-    for   permaiKc:  st- 

*-r.-  :-Tiv..-n.  ii34S,  29T 
~         -t      *  :  7r  inicmationil  ke- 

-  --    r     :  ^:uiiT.  ti319.  2?:' 
-'"^    -^  '    "^r.z^  for  sick  tad 

^  ^    -=;  '    '     .v^.;pjed  tohtory. 
'^'  — ^        -  -■      .:  ?7. 1x377.  a3». 
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»'*N^»:    UMrios  tow.- 
rourt    ot   arbitrati. - 

iliat  <ii>putin4;  powor 
Milm.it  to  urbitratitjn 


International  claims,  a<1jiistmeiit  of, 
and  means  employed,  ii.SH-39*2 

Inlemational  commerce,  factor  that 
makes  for  peace,  675 

iDtemational  commissions  of  in- 
quiry. ti87-89.  ii315-a-2o.  265- 
273;  Balkan  States,  opposition 
of,  to,  77-78.  307.  reservations  to, 
307;  report  of  American  delega- 
tion to  first  conference,  ii'2\;  re- 
port of  American  dele^tion  to 
second  conference.  it206-2 10 ; 
Russia — circular  of  April  12, 
ld06,  ul76;  draft  of  article  con- 
cerning functions  of,  30C;  at- 
tempt to  make  recourse  to,  oblig- 
atory and  to  have  commiaaion 
find  responsibility,  307;  proposi- 
tion of  1899,  788;  reservation  of 
Turkey,  t»167;  reservations  of 
Bulgaria,  Houmania  and  Scrvia, 
307 

International  conference:  develop- 
ment of,  fl-25.  732;  difference 
between  parliamentary  confer- 
ence and,  35-37;  genesis  of,  1-34; 
I  memorial  presented  to  Congress 
by  Pennsylvania  concerning,  81^ 
00;  nature  and  purpose  of,  35-39 

International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States:  Mr.  BEmne  to  Mr. 
Osborn  concerning  first,  753; 
compulsory  arbitration  at,  331- 
332;  contract  debts — incltided 
in  program  of,  'Mi7,  in-^t  ruc- 
tions to  American  delegation  to, 
:WS,  resolution  concerning,  399; 
mentioned,  %;  project  lor  ad- 
mission of  American  stales  to 
second  Hague  conference,  7G1 

International  congroKs,  plans  for 
cstablialiment  of,  730-750 

International  congresses,  discussed, 
248-249;  as  factors  that  make 
for  peace,  082;  list  of,  759 

International  court  of  arbitration. 
Sre  Permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion 

International  law:  applied  in  inter- 
national priM  court.  ii477;  an- 
alogy between  growth  of,  and 
^owth  of  common  law,  1-7; 
development  of,  1-7,  731-732; 
effect  of  international  congrcasee 
on.  9-25,  731-732 

International  Law  Association,  men- 
tioned, 686 

International  prise  court:  conven- 
tion for  establishment  of,  ii473~ 
607;  diacuased,  130-131,  405-511; 


report  of  American  dolegation. 
/i228-236 ;  France  support  ed 
court,  131;  Genuan  proposition. 
130;  Great  Britain  favored  court 
of  appellate  jurisdiction » 475;  proi- 
ect  of  Great  Britain  presented, 
124)-121;  proposition  of  Great 
Britain,  130;  intercut  of  neutrals 
fundamental  principle  of.  40tt; 
jurisdiction,  original  or  appellnte, 
474;  M.  Larreta'a  speech,  174- 
170;  law  to  be  administered, 
ii233-2:i6,  ii477.  488-497;  mes- 
sage of  President  Roosevelt  on, 
508;  parties  before.  u475,  484- 
488;  proposals  for,  472-473;  pro- 
tocol concerning  submission  of 
cases  (ie  noi^o,  483-484;  subnus- 
sion  of  case  to,  from  United  States 
district  court,  502;  submission  of 
judgments  of  Supreme  Court  to, 
475-477,  483;  reasons  for  adop- 
tion of,  ii473.  473;  United  States 
adjourned  consideration  of  con- 
vention until  result  of  Maritime 
Conference  at  I^ndon,  it503; 
United  States  favorwl  court  of 
appellate  jurisdiction,  475-476; 
United  States  supported  court, 
131;  reservations  to  convention, 
«339 

Inieniationul  redrew,  mode  of  ob- 
taininjB;.  25f* 

Inlemational  rivers,  compubfory 
arbitration  of  questions  concern- 
ing, 325 

International  Tuberculosis  Confer- 
ence, mentioned.  68^1 

Intemationat  Unions  and  their  Ad- 
ministration, Heinsch's,  men- 
tionpil,  087 

Interned  and  wounded  belligerents 
in  neutral  territory,  i(218.  u407- 
409,  54*5-5-17 

Internment  and  confinement  of 
prisoners  of  war,  lillO,  ii214- 
215,  ii379,  532 

Internment  of  belligerent  warships 
in  neutral  ports,  ti241,  n517, 04<^ 
647 

Internment  of  belligerents  and  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  in  neutral 
Atates,  n5J,  iilAl,  u407,  547,  548, 
ul49,  u455,  611 

Inleroceanic  canals,  compulsory*  ar- 
bitration of  questions  concerning, 
325 

Interparliamentary  Union,  men- 
tioned, 30,  V)0-9I,  248-249.  311, 
337,  11168-170 

Interpretation  of  compromU,  actK, 
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lBl«rpmlaiioB  of  tn 
tfmtidnu  ««> 
obtl  ocnfcrcDe^  to  wAiwt  to  arfai- 
lr«ti(>a,  u327.  275-276 

wnb  flac  of  tnm,  i£\M,  u393 

BiiMpna  of  iBquijf  bh^m  umI 
fMilUki  for,  itS7,  266-tS9; 

InTkAil^Kty  of  pfiT«l«  property  at 
MB.  S«ie  InMdoaity  oi  pn«^s« 
property  at  aea 

Invitatioo  ol  Netbexla&ds  t<i  fint 
€»Dfef«Q0e>  47 

tavkatidn  to  Latin- Amezua,  fid-100 

In^'itjUtcm  to  wvoud  eoafo«n«B 
n«eiYed  and  aoDefiied  by  United 
Stale*.  lOfi 

ftaly:  sttitixk  Umard  oompubory 
ailntratkiit*  ^3*  and  propostiob 
[or,  343:  attitude  to>vaid  ccm- 
tnet  debtfl,  413;  attitude  tow&id 
ilibmanjie  m^es.  580-581 ;  aXXi- 
tude  toward  thrtivriAi;  projectiles 
frQin  bikikK>n:»,  652:  jud|:i^  of 
prae  court  ait  pennaaenityt  xt481 ; 
pref  erent  i&l  tre&tmeat  of,  in 
Venezudan  ca«efl«  315-^16<.  391; 
pfOpodtioQ  eonoermtig  blockade, 
723;  reply  to  Uaittxl  State?  cir- 
cnhir  of  Octoher  21,  \\Kn,  *J2,  to 
circular  of  December  16,  1904, 
til73;  resolution  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  380-381;  delegates 
to  first  conference,  ti69,  person- 
alities of,  ii69;  delegates  to  second 
conference,  ti273,  personalities 
of,  159-160 

Jamestown  Exposition  mentioned, 
684 

Japan:  attitude  toward  contract 
debts,  413;  attitude  toward  de- 
struction of  neutral  priies,  729; 
attitude  toward  immunity  of  pri- 
vate property  on  high  seas,  700- 
701;  attitude  toward  transfor- 
mation of  merchant  ships,  576; 
delegation  to  first  conference, 
ii{^\i ;  d el t^pra to^  to  secon d  o:)n- 
fertiice,  it273*  per^onalitiea  of, 
100;  judges  of  pnze  eourt  ait  per- 
manently, H4yi;  perpetual  leases 
in.  arbitrated  by  permaaeot  court 
-^^^^-  jon,  314-315;  reply  to 
i  circular  of  Oct.  21, 


L9(M,  93,  to  wcolar  of  Doc  U> 
iao%,  ta73;  rcaenralioo  W  ttm. 
VQftticn  for  pcacef^  aettiftat 
of  iatcmftlioiial  diiyiw,  iS23; 
lEjgraJUon  Vo  can  ventiBa  iwyW* 
lag  1ft  WB  and  casOmam  «tf  w  « 
laad.  ii537;  rcyrratiflQ   to  oa^ 

by  skvbI  ' 
tatm  la  i 
i%bta  and  duties  ol  Mutt^  p««^ 
tsm  in  &aT^  war,  uS41;  mtf* 
imtim  t4^  proj^THQt  of  ««ca4  «A> 
fnvnoe,  105-106;  rult  coMoi^ 
ijMiiiJ  merchaiit  ehlpf  H  fltf- 
fareftk  of  wi^  with  BmmK  M. 

Jay,  Willzam.   ''War  and  f^tt,' 

nwntinftpd.  211;  quot«d,  230 
iav'ft  TreaXj  of    Ijm;  atbitimtiai 

Iraea   txuddle   9ce9   to,  390^310; 

ftrtMUwtiooi   ttn£r.   475: 

Mtkaik  of  atintral  inbusal  \ 

316-218;   voalroTmwf  in 

Convmgamoa    under, 

of    comnunOii   to 
Its  jarifldictiiQn,  300a;  ott- 
of.  210;  tiutaaea  of  m^ 

tratioa  from.  210-216:  i 

6S2;  mixed  p 

by.  211-212 
JtSetma,     Thomas.    WadiaofU^'i 

letter  to.  of  Ati«.  31,  17^  M 
JenkinsoD  ( Lord  Liverpool},  qfnoted. 

■J!.'> 
Johanna  Emilie,  The,  quoted,  558- 

559 
JoinA'iUe,   Prince  de,  reoommcnds- 

tion   concerning   burning  towns, 

589;  Duke  of  Wellington's  reply 

to,  589 
Jordan,      David      Starr,     "Human 

Harvest"  mentioned,  691,  693 
Journal  de  St.  Petersburg,  quoted, 

43 
Judge,    distinction    between   aii»- 

trator  and,  189 
Jud^  for  delegation  of  court  of 

arbitral  justice,  ti301-303,  454 
Judges  for  court  of  arbitral  justiee, 

11291-293,     it295,    u297,    m299, 

ii305,    »i395-397,    414  447,  451. 

455-459 
Judges  of  international  priw  Murt 

ii'im,   Vi479,    fi4Sl,   ii483,  m3M. 

iiW6,  n505-507,  451,  503^a . 
Judges  of  permanent  court  of  s^ 

tration,     ti93-95,     itlOS.    riSU, 

iiMh  tt343,   283,  284^  201-39^ 

29€-  299 


Judgment,      distinction      between 

award  and,  1»9,  498 
Judgment  of  court  oi  arbitral  jus- 
tice, ii305t  4A6 
Judgment  of  intematioimt  court  of 

priie,   n479,  11-495,  4»S-M2 
Judgment  of  national  prize  court 

and    international    prize    court, 

ii475,  «477,  ti489,  484-487,  500, 

476 
Judgments,    national,    relation    to 

amitnil  decision,  344-347 
Judicial  arbitraliou  court.  iSee Court 

of  arbitral  justice 
Judicial  committee,  proposition  at 

second  conference  lor,  428 
Judicial  committee  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  it293,  448 
Judicial    power   of   United  States, 

extent  of,  479-484 
Judicial  procecxlings,  distinction  be- 

twopn   arbitration  and,   188 
Judicial  .settlement  of  international 

disputes,  a  factor  that  makes  for 

peace.  61*4 
Juriiuliction    of    court    of    arbitral 

justice.  ii299,  450 
Jurisdiction  of  delegation  of  court 

of  arbitral  justice,  u299-301.  454 
Jurisdiction   of  international   priic 

court,  it233-236.  ii473.  474 
Jurisdiction  of  permanent  court  of 

arbitration,  ti91,  ii95,  ii329,  ii333, 

424 
Jurists:  as  arbitrators,  inatanccfl  of, 

204;    cbosen    as   del^ate^,    145; 

^pointed  judges  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice.  U291-293,  444-145; 

appomtetl  judges  of  Intemational 

pnie  court,  n'479 

See  Technical  and  scientific  dele- 
gates 

Kainarowski.  mentioned,  311 

Kant*ii  Confederation  of  States,  dis- 
cussed, 589,  74.'>-748,  749;  men- 
tioned, 26,  as  I 

Kftrandjouloff,  Ivan,  del^^te  of 
Bulgaria  to  second  conference, 
ii26:^;  lon^age  used.  123;  sup- 
porte<^l  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
4:i4-435 

Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  van,  delegate 
of  Netherlands  to  first  and  second 
conferoices,  u71,  u277;  honorary 
vice-president  of  first  conference, 
49;  personality,  14H,  151-154, 
160-161;  translated  M.  Kricge'e 
speeches,  123 


Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  battle  be- 
tween, mentioned,  010 

Khuepach  zu  Reid,  Victor  de,  dele- 
gate of  Austria-Hungary  to  first 
conference,  ii65;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150 

Killed  in  battles,  number  of,  523n 

Kilhiig  of  individuals  belonging 
to  army,  treacherously,  proni& 
ited,  iil27,  ii387-389.  535 

King  of  Portugal,  speech  of,  to 
Cortese,  quoted,  7 

Kings  as  arbitrators,  instances  of, 
203 

Kieen,  M.,  quoted.  236 

Klint,  Gustaf  de.  Commander,  dele- 
gate of  Sweden  to  st?cond  con- 
ference, 1)1283 

Khiber,  quoted,  210 

Knight  Commander,  The,  sinking 
in  Kusso- Japanese  War,  men- 
tionod,  725 

Kongo.  See  Congo 

Konow,  W.,  delegate  of  Norway  to 
first  conference.  ii75 

Korea,  absorption  by  Japan  referred 
to,  88.  iiiaOn 

Kriege.  M.,  German  delegate  to 
second  conference,  ii257 ;  arbi- 
trator in  Moroccan  controversy 
before  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
bion,  317;  language  used  at  con- 
ference. 123;  mentioned,  128,  727, 
728;  persomility,  155-156 

Kijnzli,  Arnold,  Colonel,  delegate 
of  iSwitzerland  to  first  conference, 
ii75 

Labor  of  prisoners  of  war,  ull9, 
iT215,  i!379,  531 

Lacaze,  Cautain,  French  delegate 
to  secona  conference,  ii269 

Ladd,  William,  "Congress  of  Na- 
tions" exaniineil  antl  quoted,  27— 
30,  mentioned,  749;  Hemenway's 
Life  of,  quoted,  29;  mentioned, 
682 

Lafayette,  Washington's  letter  to, 
of  1786  quoted,  676,  of  Jan.  10, 
1788,  c|Uoted,  677 

LaFontaine's  estimate  of  arbitra- 
tions in  19th  century,  225-226; 
table  showing  participation  of 
each  State  in  arbitration,  226n 

Lamraasch,  Henri,  delegate  of  Au*- 
tria-Hungary  to  first  and  second 
conferences,  ii63,  w261;  arbitra- 
tor in  Venezuelan  cases  before 
rermanent  court  of  arbitration, 
15-316;  language  used  at  con- 
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ferenct*.  1*23,  lupnttoueil.  o03; 
pprsomilily.  146.  161-154.  157- 
168;  prominent  tlelej^te,  ISO; 
proposal  conceminitf  functions  of 
mlematioaal  commiMion  of  in- 
quiry, 30C;  proposition  concern- 
ing effect  of  arbitral  awanj,  344; 
reply  to  Admiral  Sperry's  objec- 
tions to  article  concerning  ob- 
servance of  laws  and  customs  of 
war  bj'  merchant  ship  converted 
into  warship,  573-574;  umpire  in 
Mascat  controversy  before  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  ;U7 

I.<and  warfare,  subjects  concerning, 
dealt  with  by  second  commission 
of  second  conference.  131-133 
See  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 

Lange,  Christian  Louis,  dele^te  of 
Norway  to  second  conference, 
tt277;  personality,  IGO 

Language:  of  the  conferences,  53. 
r2;^-r24;  of  the  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  ii';i03, 455;  of  international 
commission  of  inquir>',  ti315; 
of  international  prize  court,  m'485; 
of  pennanent  coxirt  of  arbitration^ 
aiOl,  it339 

Larreta,  Carlos  Uodrigue»,  deleg^t-e 
of  Argentine  Republic,  ii2t)l; 
ijpeech  on  intcmation.'il  prize 
court,  174-176;  supported  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  434-435;  per- 
sonality, 157 

Latin-America :  admission  of.  to 
second  conference,  correspon- 
dence concerning,  761;  compliance 
with  protocol  of  adherence,  100; 
invitation  to,  95-100 
See  Adherence  of  non-signatory 
states 

Law  of  nations.  See  International 

law 

Law  to  be  administered  in  inter- 
national prize  court,  n477.  4H8t- 
497;  criticisms  of  John  Wostlake 
of.  494-496;  Maritime  Conference 
c-alled  by  Great  Britain  to  codify, 
496,  of  1 :  Renault's  report  on, 
11233-236,  491-493 

Lawrence,  T.  J.,  '*  Evolution  of 
Peace,"  quoted.  694-696 

Laws  concerning  arbitrations  to  be 
communicated  to  international 
bureau,  ii91.  ti329.  281 

Laws  concoming  belligerent  war- 
ships in  neutral  ports,  exchange 
of,  ii24L  it519,  648 
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Levant,  The,  capture  of,  by  the 
Coustitution,   referred   to,   624 

Lieber,  Dr.  Francis:  iostructiona 
for  government  of  annies  in  the 
6eld  referred  to,  u47,  52^>-526; 
mentioned,  244;  sketch  of  career, 
526 

Limitation  of  arbibration,  224,  247, 
248 

Limitation  of  amiamenta.  See  Arma- 
ments 

Limitation  of  diBcussion  at  ooo- 
ference,  itl8a*184 

Limitation  of  force  in  recovery  of 
contract  debta.  ^00  Contract 
debta 

Limitation  of  military  charges,  u'27 

Lincoln,  President,  nienlioned,  525 

Lindo  V-  Rodney,  i|uoled»  557-558 

Lissa,  battle  of,  mentioned,  20,  600, 
732 

List  of  states  invited  to  ^cond  con- 
ference, iil7tf-180 

List  of  warahipa  to  include  merchant 
ships  iranrt/onnwl.  iiVIiX  574 

Lists  of  conditional  contraband 
considered  at  confernnce,   716 

Liverpool,  Lord,  quoted.  215 

Loan^  not  hostile  act.  ii4()9.  551 

Local  armistices,  ii\^'.i,  ti^)95 

LoefT,  J.  A.,  delegate  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  second  conference.  ii277; 
personality,   ItiO-ltil 

London   Maritime  Conference,  729 

Lorenzo  Marquez,  use  of  port,  by 
Boers,  mentioned,  713 

Lorimer,  James:  Institutes  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  cite*!.  31.  33: 
organisation  of  an  international 
government,  mentioned,  749; 
raentione<l,  27 

Loughborough,  Chancellor,  men- 
tioned, 3(J&n 

LouisiaQa.  cession  of.  mentioned, 230 

LouisiaDa  Purchase  lilxposition  of 
mw.  mentioned,  6H4 

Lou-Tseng-Tsiang,  delegate  of  China 
to  first  and  second  conferences, 
n(}5,ti265;  personality.  158 

Low,  Seth,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  Brst  conference,  it67; 
personality,  147;  report  on  i^ood 
o65ces.  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. ii52-60 

Lunch  at  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, 180 

LuHhin^rton,  Dr.,  quoted  concern- 
ing blockade,  720,  and  trade  with 
blockaded  port,  719n;  quoted  in 
Johanna  Emilie,  558-559 


Luther,  Martin,  mentioneiU  681 
Luxemburg;  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, ii69,  to  second  confer- 
ence, n275;  invited  to  first  con- 
ference. 47;  reply  to  United  States 
circular  of  Oct.  21,  1904.  92,  of 
Dec.  16,  1904,  nl73 

Macchio,  Charles.  Baron,  delegate 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  second  con- 
ference. ii201 

Macedo,  Count  de,  delegate  of 
Portugal  to  first  conference,  t»71 

Machodo,  Jos^  Tible,  delegate  of 
Guatemala.  iT271 

Machain,  Kusebio,  delegate  of  Para- 
guay,  1/277 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  mtnliation 
and  urbitration,  260 

Maban,  Alfred  T-,  Captain^  dele- 
Kate  of  United  estates  to  first  con- 
ference, u67 ;  amendments  t  o 
con  vent  ion  for  odaptat  ton  to 
naval  war  of  principles  of  Geneva 
convention  pre.sented  by,  600; 
declaration  concerning  arma- 
raents  and  budgets,  57-59;  men- 
tioned, SO:  paper  read  by,  con- 
taining lulditionnl  articles  on  neu- 
tral hospital  ships,  ii44— 15;  per- 
sonality, 147,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,   150 

Mail  vessels  exempt  from  capture, 
1(465.  135.  617-618 

Maine,  The.  destruction  of,  men- 
tioned, 208 

Maintenance  of  penenil  peace,  «l-2, 
iiXl,  ii31I,  25C 

Maintenance  uf  prisoners  of  war, 
it  119 

Maiority  vote  not  sufHcient  to  in- 
clude project  in  final  act,  374, 
38;t-385 

Mancini's  motion  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  <iuotetl,  252 

Manner  in  which  ivork  of  conference 
may  be  set  forlh.  124-125 

Mansfield,  Lord,  quoted,  557-568; 
mentiontnl,   i;j5 

Marine  insurance,  ii221 

Maritime  Conference  at  London: 
called  10  codify  law  to  be  admin- 
istered in  international  prise 
court,  496,  511:  mentioned,  729; 
suggested  compromise  at.  on 
contraband,  blockade,  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  prises  and  con- 
tinuous voyages,  729 ;  United 
States  adjourned  consideration 
of  international  prise  oourt  oon- 
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until  result  of, 

18  known, 

M&rschall  von  Bioberstein,  Baron, 
German  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, ii257;  discussion  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  commission. 
352;  in  debate,  177;  manner  of 
delivering  addresses,  174;  men- 
tioned, 112,  4!6n.  649,  705;  pre- 
sented proposition  for  interna- 
tional prize  court,  120-121;  per- 
sonality, 155-1'>6,  167-1.S8;  re- 
marks concerning  inclusion  in 
final  act  of  project  voted  by 
majority,  384 ;  remarks  support- 
ing project  for  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  434;  speecli  concerning 
mines,  586;  speech  in  sub-com- 
mission on  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 339-340;  speech  in  commis- 
sion on  compulsory  arbitration, 
353-358;  statement  concerning 
contract  debts,  410;  statement 
concerning  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  first  commasion,  127; 
statement  concerning  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  arbitral  decision, 
344;  supported  Italian  resolution 
of  compulsory'  arbitration,  liSO 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  in  "The 
Antelope,"  quoted,  471 

Martens,  M.  de,  delegate  of  Monte- 
negro to  second  conference^  tVJ75 

Martens,  M.  de,  delegate  of  Rubbia 
to  first  and  second  conferences, 
ti73,  u'281 ;  arbitrator  in  Veneiue- 
lan  cases  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  3 15-31t>;introduced 
conciliatory  project  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  374-376:  jtiage  in 
Pious  Fund  case  before  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration,  313; 
manner  of  delivering  addresses, 
17-1;  mentioned,  63,  64,  78,  81, 
134,  338,  503,  618,  099;pe«on- 
aUty.  148-149.  151-162,  161-162; 
preecnted  Russian  project  for 
court  of  arijitral  juslic*.  433- 
434 ;  president  fourth  commia- 
sion  second  conference,  1 15,  ii"203; 
prominent  delegate,  150;  propo- 
sition for  judici^  committee,  428; 
question  concerning  application 
of  contract  debt  convention,  415- 
416;  "Question  du deaarmemenl, 
etc.,  '*  cited,  33;  remarks  con- 
cerning inclusion  in  final  act  of 
project  voted  by  majority,  384 

Martin,  Juan  A.,  Captain,  delegate 
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outbreak  of  hostilities,  u416-417, 
504 
Merchant  ships  on  high  seas  at  out- 
break of  liostilitieA,  Vi4 17 ,  566-567 
Merchaat  ships,  neutral,  taking  on 
board  sick  and  wounded^  ti453, 
608 
M^rey,  M.  de,  delegate  of  Auatria- 
Hungary  to  first  and  second  con- 
ferences,   ttC'^p    tt261:    discussion 
of  compulsory  arbitration  in  com- 
mission, 352;  introductxi  resolu- 
tion concerning  compulsory  arbi- 
tion,   376;   on  siib-cominittee  to 
consider  effect  of  arbitral  award, 
345:   personality,    146,    157-158; 
supported    Italian    resolution    o( 
compulsory  arbitration.  380 
Mf'-rignhoc,  qtioted,   \m,  198,    199, 

209 
Message  of  President  Roosevelt  on 

international  prise  court,  508 
Methods    of   appointing   judges    of 
court  of  arbitral  justice.  457-459 
Meurer'fl  estimate  of  personalities 
of  delegates  to  tirst  conference, 
152-154 
Mexico:  arbitral  clatise  in  treaty  of 
1848     quoted,     251;     arbitration 
under  treaty  of    1868,  243-244; 
delegation    to    first    conference, 
i»67;   delegation   to  second   con- 
ference,   ir275;    presented    com- 
pulsory arbitration  treaty,   332: 
reply  to  United  Stutca  circular  of 
Oct.  21,  1904.  92;  replyto  United 
Statt's  circular  of  Dec.  16.  1904, 
iil73;  reserved  in  voting  for  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  435;  supported 
court  of  arbitral  juHtice,  434-435 
Michclson,    Colonel,    Russian   dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ii281 
Middle  a^efl:  arbitral  procedure  in, 
207;  distinction  between  arbitra- 
tion and  mediation  in,  20iH-209; 
equalitv  of  states   in,  2LM);  rules 
prC9eribr*d  for  arbitrations  in,  207; 
use  of  compromia  in,  207 
Mier,  Sebastian  B.  dc,  Mexican  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, tt67,  ii275 
Military  armamcnta.  See  Armaments 
Military  autliority  over  hostile  terri- 
torj-.    u50-51,    U135-139.    ii2l6, 
it395-401,  5:J8'539 
Milit:Lry  cliarges  on  foreigners,  rec- 
ommendation concerning,   ii289; 
report   of   American   delegation, 
I  ti248-249 

^UCiliUoy    charges,    restriction     of, 


resolution  concerning,  1127,  t»77, 
ii243-244,  i('2S9. 
See  Armaments 

Mihtary  experts.  See  Technical  and 
scientific  del^ates 

Mihtary  insienia  or  uniform  of 
enemy,  forbidden  to  make  im- 
proper use  of,  iil27,  ti387-389, 
535 

Military  operations  not  suspended 
by  armistice,  tiL33,  tt393;  nor  by 
acceptance  of  good  offices  and 
mediation,   ii85,   ii313,   257 

Military  works  may  be  destroyed 
by  naval  force,  ii439,  595 

Militch^vitch,  Michel,  delegate  of 
Servia  to  second  conference, 
tt281 

Militia  and  volunteers,  ull7,  ii377, 
528-529 

MUovano^itch,  Milovan,  delegate  of 
Servia  to  second  conferenise, 
11*281;  amendment  of  report  of 
aub-committee  on  effect  of  arbi- 
tral award.  315;  criticism  of 
term  '* contractual  debts,"  416; 
presented  project  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  336;  supported  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  434-435 

Milton,  mentioned,  681 

Milutine,  General,  mentioned,  21 

Mines,  submarine:  in  Russian  circu- 
lar of  Ai»ril  12,  1906,  ia76;  re- 
port of  American  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ii223;  conven- 
tion relative  to,  it429-437;  sub- 
ject discussed,  576-587;  oonseat 
of  Senate  to  ratification  of  con- 
vention, i»437n;  reservations  to 
convention,  tt537 ;  undefended 
ports  may  not  be  bombarded 
because  mines  are  anchored  off 
harbor.  ii439,  597;  use  of,  in 
blockade,  582 

Ministers,  foreign.  ii51 

Minority'  vote  excludes  project 
from  final  act,  374,  38;t-385 

Minutes  of  conference,   122 

Minutes  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry^   u323,   272 

Minutes  of  international  prise  court, 
ii493 

Minutes  of  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. iilOI,  i:i;J4l-343,  297 

Mirza  Ahmed  Khan  Sadi^  ul  Mulk, 
Pervian  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference,  ti'279 

Mirxa  Rixa  Khan,  General,  Persian 
delegate  to  first  conference,  u71; 
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humorous  incident  concerning 
Russian  Emperor  and,  178 
Mirza  Samad  Khan,  Persian  dele- 
gate to  first  conference,  u71 ;  sup- 
ported court  of  arbitral  justice, 
434-435 

Mixed  commission:  arbitration  by 
single  individual  and  by,  219, 
223;  essence  of,  222;  in  which 
foreigners  dominate.  222-223; 
of  1853  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States,  referred  to, 
236;  under  Jay's  treaty,  211-212; 
controversy  in,  under  Jay's 
treaty  concerning  power  of  com- 
mission to  determine  its  jurisdio- 
tton,  300n 

Miyatovitch,  M.,  delegate  of  Servia 
to  first   conference,   ti73 

Mobilieation  not  interrupted  by 
acceptance  of  good  offices  and 
mediation,  ii85,  ii313,  257 

Modification  of  composition  of 
international  prise  court.  u503 

Modification  of  convention  con- 
cerning procedure  of  interna- 
tional prize  court,  t*497 

ModificaUans  of  convention  con- 
cerning procedure  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  ii307.  456 

Monetary  conventions,  compulsory 
arbitration  of.  325 

Monroe  Doctrine:  and  Drago  doc- 
trine  closely  related,   395^  420- 
422;  mentioned,  96 
See  Entangling  alliances 

Montenegro:  delegation  to  first 
conference,  tt7 1 ;  delegation  to 
second  conference,  »i275;  invited 
to  first  conference,  47 ;  represented 
by  Russia,  149;  reservation  to 
convention  of  1907  respecting  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  &nd, 
it537 

Montojo,  J.  Jofre.  delegate  of  Spain 
to  second  conference.  11*269 

Monuments,  historical.  iil30.  tf216. 
ii389,  tt401,  n441,  536,  539,  597 

Moore,  J.  B.,  quoli^d,  25,  225,  240. 
242,  248.  252-253,  559,  561-562, 
629-6:i0,   718,    720-721 

Morocco:  controversy  between 
France  and  Germany  eoncem- 
ing,  to  be  Bubniitte<j  to  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  317;  France 
in,  referred  to,  88 

MotoQo,  I..  Japanese  dele^te  to 
firrt  conference,  ti69;  repres^ited 
Japan    in    perpotusl    lease    case 
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Nava!    forces^    boinbardiiient 
See  Bombardment. 

Navat  officers  in  international  prize 
court.  ti483,  507-508 

Naval  War  Code  referred  to,  ul94, 
515n,  694 

Naval  war,  adaptation  of  GenoTa 
Conveotion  to,  ii289,  63-€4,  133- 
134.  600 
See  Adaptation,  etc. 

Navigation  of  the  Rhine,  arbitni- 
tioti  b^  commission,  233 

Navigation,  treaties  of,  in  Portu- 
guese project  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 34tt 

Nelidow,  M.,  delegate  of  Russia  to 
secoud  conference,  11281 ;  dele- 
gate of  Monlencgro  to  stTond  cou- 
ferpoce,  tt275;  introduced  reso- 
lution concerning  third  confer- 
ence, 735;  mentioned,  115,  t)t>5, 
66G;  pereonalitv,  161-16*2;  presi- 
dent of  Bccond  conference,  108, 
ii201 ;  proposed  committee  to 
formulate  declaration  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  381;  pro- 
posed telepniins  to  Queen  of  the 
NelheHimdsiind  Pn»sident  Roose- 
velt, 141-142;  remarks  concern- 
ing declaration  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  383;  speech  concern- 
ing limitation  of  armaments,  667; 
speech  on  assuming  presidency  of 
conference,  lUH-110;  speech  at 
closing  of  conference,   140-142. 

Nelaon,  Justice,  mentioned,  499 

Netherlands,  The:  declaration  con- 
cerning throwing  proiectiles  from 
balloons  presenled  by,  to  firet 
conference,  649;  delegate*  to  first 
conference,  i»71;  delegates  to 
second  conference,  ii277;  person- 
alities of  delegates  to  second  con- 
ference, 160-161;  invitation  of, 
to  powers  to  participate  in  first 
conference,  47;  note  to  United 
States  of  May  7, 1907,  concerning 
adheaion  of  non-signatory  states 
to  convention  of  1S99,  708;  reply 
to  United  States  circular  of  Oct. 
21,  1904,  92;  reply  to  United 
States  circular  of  Dec.  16,  1904, 
ill 73;  reservation  to  program 
of  second  conference,  105-106; 
telegram  to  Queen  of,  from  sec- 
ond conference,   141-142 

Neutral  goods,  provision  in  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  concerning,  17 

Neutral  govenmienti; :  appeals  to 
iatemational      prize     court    by, 


ti475;  exercise  of  rights  not  an 
unfriendly  act,  ii241,  »i519,  647; 
laying  of  mines  off  coast  by, 
11431,  582-583;  resistance  of,  to 
violations  of  its  territory  not  a 
hoBlile  act,  it405,  645;  to  forbid 
natiomihs  from  serving  with  l>el- 
ligerents,  652,  553;  to  prevent  fit- 
ting out  of  hostile  vessels  in  its 
jurisdiction,  ii23H,  ii511»  (ivil- 
632;  to  prevent  >'iolationof  eon- 
vention  concerning  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval 
war,  iJ241 

Neutral  xniiil  ships,  n465,  615-617 

Neutral  i>ereons,  it2 18-219,  ti409, 
550;  committing  hostile  act  can- 
not aviiil  of  uL'UtruUty,  ii'409,  551 ; 
contributions  upon,  in  belligerent 
territory,  552,  553;  German  pro- 
p>8ed  additional  articles  concern- 
ing, in  belligerent  territory,  541- 
542,  549,  550-554,  826;  principles 
of  nationality  and  enemy  domicile 
discussed,  541,  542,  549 

Neutral   ports,   not   to   be   used  aa 
base  of  operations,  ti238,  ii509, 
620-627 
See  Belligen^nt  warnhip^i  in 

Neutral  property  in  belligerent  ter^ 
ritorv,  662,  663,  664,  827 

Neutral  territory:  inviolable,  u403, 
iiSOO,  621;  measures  of  restric- 
tion to  be  applied  impartially  to 
biOligerents,  ti405,  646;  passage  of 
uirk  und  wounded  through,  ul41, 
11*407,  548-549 ;  persons  cross- 
ing, r^panitely,  ii405,  546;  re- 
cruit lug  agencies  not  to  be  opened 
on,  544;  wireJeaa  telegraph  sta- 
tions not  to  bo  installed  ou,  it23S, 
i('103,    644 

Neutral  ships  carrying  sick  and 
wounded,   ii39-44,  iJ44-45,  «147 

Neutral  waters:  inviolable,  ii609, 
621;  capture  and  search  in,  vio- 
lates neutrality,  ti509,  622;  not 
to  be  used  as  base  of  naval  opera- 
tions, and  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus not  to  be  installed,  it609. 
626-627;  passage  of  warships  and 
prizes  through,  ii511,  633 

Neutrality  not  affected  by  passage 
of  warships  and  prizes  tjirough 
territorial  waters,  lioll,  633 

Neutralization  of  ships  and  boats 
saving  shipwrecked,  it4,  08,  »t20- 
21 

Neutrals:  as  parties  before  inters 
national  prize  court,  ii47S,  484- 
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486;  effect  of  outbreak  of  war 
upon,  516-517;  interests  of  in 
war,  258;  safegiuirdinp  intercata 
of,  fundamental  prinoiplo  of  in- 
ternational prize  court,  467 
See  Rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 

Newel,  Stanford,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  first  conference.  ti67; 
personality,  147 

New  facts,  documents  and  papers 
before  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, iil03.  iVM'.i,  296,  297 

Newfoundland  Fisheries  case  to  be 
Buhrnitted  to  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  317 

New  Jersey  v.  Vir^nia  and  United 
States  (over  Indiana)  referred  to, 
462 

Newspaper  correspondents,  ul23, 
ti3K3,  533 

New  treaties  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. u91,  ii327,  277. 279,  326- 
328 

New  York  Peace  Society,  mentioned 
082 

Nicaragua  represented  at  second 
conference,  iilSOn;  delegation, 
ii275 

Nicholas  II,  mentioned,  736 

Nicholl,  John,  mentioned,  218 

Nigra,  Count,  delegate  of  Italy  to 
first  conference,  ii69;  mentioned, 
73,  78,  342rt;  opinion  as  to  article 
concerning  new  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration, 328;  personality,  148, 151 
-164 

Non-combatants  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  ii377,  fi31 

Non-eignatory  states.  See  Adher- 
ence of.  and  Latin-America 

Northeastern  fisheries  caae  to  be 
submitted  to  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  317 

Northwest  boundary  cont  roversy 
with  Great  Britain  arbitrated 
under  treaty  of  Washington,  243 

Norwall,  Emife  Konek  de,  delegate 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  second 
conference,  ti261 

Norway :  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, n75;  delegation  to  second 
conference,  ii275;  favored  British 
contraband  proposition.  712;  per- 
sonalities of  delegates  to  second 
conference.  160;  reply  to  United 
Statcscircularof  Oct.  21, 1904.92: 
reply  to  United  States  circular  of 
Dec.  16,  1904,  iil73 

Note  of  Netherlands  Government 
of  May  7,  1907,  concerning  ad- 


hesion of  non-siirnatory  statev  I 

convention  of  l§99,  768 
Note,    Ilussian:  of   April    12, 

99-100;  of  March  22  and  April  4, 

1907,   105-^106 
Note,    United    Stoics:    of   April  6, 

1906.  98-^;  of  April   19    IMi. 

100;  of  Marrh  2«,   1907,  105      ' 
Notice   of   appeal    to    intenulaoMt 

prize  court,  ii489 
Notices,  service  of:  for  court  of  a»J 

bitral  justice,  ii303,  456;  for  io- 

teniational  commissioa  of  ioquiry- 

ii321.  270;  for  interoatioDal  prin 

court,  tt487;for  pemuLoent  court 

of  arbitration,  ti^5,  297 
Notification    of    arrnistioeft,    HkSk 

iiSQS 
Noury    Bey.    Turkish    defe^ilff  M 

first  conference.  ii75 
Novara,    Austrian    corvette,    i 

tioned.  61 8n 
Number  of  arbitrations  in  X9ik 

lury,  224-229 
Number  of  judges  of  court  of  aA»- 

tral  justice  not  specified.  44&. 
Number  of  judgv>«  of   intrmatioOiD 

prize  court.  M3.  u'4Sl        ^H 
Nuvatr.  Phya  Suriya.  <id>0^^| 

Siam  to  first  confercoce,  ift^ 
Nys,  Ernest,  mentioned,  741 

Oaths  of  allegiance,  inhabitanls  «4 

occupied  territory  not  to  be 

petled  to  take.  ttSO,  iilSS.  sOS?- 

389,  ti397.  535 
Oaths  of  judLgee  and  deputy  ji 

of  court  of  arbitral  juatice, 

of  international  prize  couiV 
Object  of  arbitration,  iiS9» 

275.  309-310 
Object  of  the  pemianent  court, 
Objections  before  jiermanent 

of  arbitration,  itl03.  ti?" 
Objections  to  compulaory 

tion.  333-334 
Odier,  Edouard,  delegate  of 

land  to  first  conference,  u7S; 

sonality,  51-52 
Obligatory    arbitration.   Sm 

pulsorv   arbitration 
Occupied     territory:     mntnKi 

ami  recjuisitions  \u 

ti397,  ti399;  iubabi 

48,  not   to  be  ooiu(t^k«i 

oath    of   allegisknc^.    nSQ, 

ii:i87-38n  - 

to  be  pii  r  ftcU 

viduals,  kw.>..  iL.>^,  „ 

not  to  he  compelled  to 


in  wnr,  iil.'J5;  not  to  b{*  forced  to 
furnish  infomiationf  ti397;  laws 
of,  to  be  respected,  ul35,  ii397; 
nieans  of  communication  and 
transportation  in,  n21G;  report 
of  f'iipiain  Cnuif-T,  u47-48;  req- 
uisitions in  kind,  ti399;  taxes, 
duo8  and  tolls,  iil37,  ii397;  un- 
organi/A'd  inhabitiint«,  ii377,  530- 
531;  wlmt  is,  izl3o,  ii395 

Officers  of  captured  enemy  mer- 
chant ships,  u467.  619,  620 

Officers  of  conxmissions  and  sub- 
commisHiouKof  second  conference, 
114-115 

Officers  of  second  conference,  ti203 

Officers,  priaonera  of  war,  ul25, 
11215,   ii3S5,  535 

Officers,  wounded,  not  sent  home 
aft^r  euro,  001 

Official  correspondence  relating  to 
second  conference,   ii\t)S 

d'Okoliesna,  Alexandre  Okolicsanyi, 
M.,  (ielejpite  of  Auatria-Hungary 
to  first  conference,  ii63 

d'Olivieni,  Alberto,  delegate  of 
Portu^pd  to  second  conference, 
11279;  discussion  of  compulsory 
arbitPafion,  ;i53;  personaUty,  Itil 

Olney,  Secretary,  instructions  in 
HoUuiider  caae,  mentioned.  tiSGn 

Oonit,  H.  L.  van,  Ueut.-Colonel, 
delegate  of  the  Netherlands  to 
aecond  conference,  ii277 

Opening;  of  hostilities:  discussed, 
516-.')22:  convention  of  1907, 
ii3t>3-367;  in  second  commission 
of  srt'ond  conference,  132;  powers 
bound  by  convention,  ii363-365; 
Renault's  report  concerning,  618; 
report  of  American  delegation , 
ii213-214;  consent  of  Senate  to 
ratifirHtion  of  convention,  ii367a; 
with  dcrlaration  or  ultimatum, 
»i363.  518-619 

Opening  uf  first  conference,  47-64 

Oppning  of  second  conference,  107- 
112 

Oppentiiim's  Internationa!  Law, 
quolrd.  I5n,  24n,  472-473,  513- 
516 

Ordinuitfi-s  concerning  belligerent 
wareliips  to  be  exchanged,  ii241. 
ii61  »,  (148 

Ordonr/.,  Jus<>  Batlle  y,  delegate  of 
UruKir.iy»   ii286 

d'Orelli,  (-orragioni,  Siamese  dele- 
gate t(f  first  and  second  confer- 
enoes.  it75.  ii283 


Organization  of  first  confereace 
iil7-l8,  51-53 

Organization  of  international  prize 
court,  ii483-487,  503-508 

d*Ornellas,  Ayres,  Captain,  dele- 
gate of  Portugal  to  first  confer- 
ence, u71 

d'Omellaa,  Vasconorlloa,  delegate  of 
Portugiil  to  first  conference,  u71 

Orow,   Prince,  mentioned,  22 

Osbom,  Mr.,  Mr.  BImnc  to,  con- 
cerning first  interdatiooal  con- 
gress of  American  atateii,  753 

Ottley,  C  L.,  Captain,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  second  confer- 
ence, a27l 

Ovtchinnikow,  Colonel,  Russian 
delegate  to  first  and  second  con- 
ferences, u73,  n2Sl;  perBonality, 
148-149 

Oxford  Manual;  baaed  upon  Dr. 
Lieber*s  instructions,  526;  quoted, 
592n 

Palmerston,  Lord,  mentioned,  235, 

402,  409 

Panama :  at  secood  conference, 
ul80n;  delegation,  ii277;  sup- 
ported court  of  arbitral  justice, 
434^35 

Panama  Congressof  1826  mentioned 
8 

Pan-American  Confermce.  See  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States 

Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901, 
mentioned,  684 

Papacy.  See  Pope 

Paper  blockades,  719-720 

Paper  read  by  Captain  Mahan  con- 
cerningneutral  hospitaUshipsand 
vessels  carrying stcKand wounded, 
ii44-15 

Papiniu,  Jean  N.,  delegate  of  Rou- 
mania  to  first  conference,  u73 

Paquete  Uabana,  The.  cited,  617 

Paraguay,  delegation  to  second 
conference,  »t277 

Paris,  See  Congress  of.  Declaration 
of 

Pariiamentary  conference,  differ- 
ence between  international  con- 
ference and,  35-37 

Pariiamentary  procedure  of  con- 
ference, 61-^^2,  120 

Parole  of  belligerent  troops  in  neu- 
tral territory,  u'407,  547 

Parole  of  prisoners  of  war,  iil21- 
123,  tt381.  532 
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of  Mcaars,  Whito.  Ix>w  ami  HolU, 
ii5;i-59;  report  of  Aineriran  delo- 
(pition  to  second  conference, ii210- 
2VZ ;  Russian  prognni  of  first 
conference  did  not  include,  277 
perpetual  leases  id  Japan  decided 
bv  pennanent  court  of  arbitration, 

Perpetual  peace,  projecla  for,  26- 
:«) 

Persia,  arbitration  in  ancient,  195 

Persia:  detection  to  first  conf**r- 
once,  u'71 ;  delegation  to  second 
coDfercnce,  ii271);  humorous  inci- 
dent of  delegate  of,  to  first  con- 
fffcnce  and  the  Russian  Em- 
jicror,  178;  reservations  to  con- 
x-entions  of  1907,  iiVhi9,  ii541; 
supported  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice, 434-435 

iN'rsonuIities  of  ilelepates  to  first 
conference,   147-154 

Personalities  of  delegates  to  second 
ronferenee,    154-1(13 

Persons  and  pa|KTa  on  board  mer- 
chant ships  at  outbreak  of  hoa- 
(ilitiea,  «417,   566-567 

Persons  crossing  neutral  territory 
separately,  ti405.  545 

Peru:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii277,  initiated  with 
Chile  article  concerning  use  of 
international  bureau  as  means  of 
communication  between  disput- 
ing powers  ihat  they  are  ready 
to  submit  to  arbitration.  288n; 
rs'servatioo  to  contract  debt  con- 
vention, u536,  417 

Peterbur^  and  Smolensk  referred 
to,  575 

Peterhoff,  The,  quoted,  706 

Petition  of  American  Peace  Society 
eoDceming  stated  international 
mnference,  89.  757 

Philanthropic  missions  exempt  from 
capture,  ii227,  618 

Phillipson's  Studies  in  International 
Law  quoted,  220.  222n 

Pillage  prohibited.  11129,  til35, 
ii;i91,  ii397.  i»443.  ii467,  637, 
597,  612 

Pilots  allowed  belligerent  warships. 
I. '239,  «511,  633  * 

Pinilla,  Claudio,  delegate  of  Bolivia, 
ii263 

Piokney,  Wm.,  mentioned,  218 

Piou£  Fund  rase  decided  by  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  312- 
314 


Plan  for  pemianenL  international 
eourt  of  arbitration,  American, 
iil5-10 

Plans  for  establishment  of  inter- 
nutionul  congress,  739-750 

Pleadings  b<»fore  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  n303,  456 

Pleadings  before  international  priKe 
court,  tt491 

Plfrtdinffs  lyforc  pennanent  court 
of  arbitration,   it341,  295-29B 

PlenifKitentiaries  appointed  by  vari- 
ous states  to  second  conference. 
155-103  ;diatinction  bclweenj  ano 
other  members  of  delegation,  113; 
division  of  delegations  into  am- 
biis&idore  and,  !7l>-171;  number 
of.  apjMjintcd  by  eaeh  state  to 
hrst  conferent*,  150 

Plungers.  See  Submarine  torpedo- 
boats 

Poison,  prohibition  of  use  of,  ul27, 
u'387-389,  535 

Police  duty.  Ji409,  551,  553 

Policy  of  United  States  toward  arbi- 
tration, 246 

Political  qucBtions  excluded  froui 
conference,  ti5.  nl77,  41  n 

Pomjjilj,  Guido,  delegate  of  Italy  to 
first  and  second  conferences,  ti69, 
ir273 

Poortugacl.  Jonkheor  J.  C  C.  den 
Beer,  delegate  of  the  Nether- 
lands lo  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, iill,  ii'277;  mentioned, 
657;  per^nality,  152-154;  160- 
161;  pn?8enied  declaration  con- 
cerning throwing  projectiJes  from 
balloons,  649;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150 

Pope,  correspondence  between  Hol- 
liind  and  the,  84-S5 

Popes  ys  arbitrators,  instances  of. 
202 

Porras,  Belisario,  delegate  of  Pana- 
ma, iV277;  supported  court  of 
arbitral   Justice,  434^35 

Purtendic  claims  arbitrated  between 
France   and   Great   Britain,  234 

Porter,  Horace,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  second  conference. 
u'259;  difference  between  propo- 
sition of ,  and  Drago's  proposition 
concerning  contract  nebts,  420; 
honorary  president  second  com- 
mission of  second  conference, 
ii-W,  115;  in  debate,  178;  man- 
ner of  deUvering  addresses,  174: 
personality,  15&--157;  presented 
contract  debt   proposition,  400; 
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ProcAs-vprbeaux  of  the  conference, 
122;  prt-pamtioD  of,   12-1 
See  Minutes 

Proclftnintion  of  noulrality  during 
Civil  War,  menlioDed,  522rt 

Production  of  papers  before  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration, 
u343.  297 

Profesaors  of  international  l*w 
chosen  &3  delegates,    145 

Program  of  conierence,  submiftsion  of 
subjects  not  in,  ti24-2d.  120-122 

Program  of  first  conference:  pre- 
liminary, handed  to  Ambassador 
Hitchcock  by  Count  Mouravieff, 
4t-42n;  in  Russian  circular  of 
January  1 1 ,  1899,  it4~5;  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  not 
induded  tn,  277;  subjects  not 
included  in,  51,  C3,  65 

Program  of  second  conference;  cor- 
respondence conceminK,  lOI-lOtt; 
in  Russian  circular  of  April  12. 
IWO,  itl7G-177;  attitude  of 
United  States  concerning,  101- 
102;  limitation  of  annamenls  ex- 
cluded from,  iil70,  6tiii;  reaerva- 
tions  of  Great  Britain  to,  105- 
106,  iil82;  reservationa  of  Greece 
and  Spain  to,  105-106;  reserva- 
tions of  United  States.  102-106 

Projectiles  containing  gases.  See 
Gases 

Projectiles,  exploave,  use  of,  pro- 
hibited by  Declaration  of  St. 
Petersburg,  21-22 

Projectiles,  throwing  off  from  bal- 
loons.    See  Balloons 

Projectiles,  submission  of,  to  con- 
ference,   121 

Prominent  delegates  at  first  con- 
ference, 150 

Proposals  for  internal  tonal  prise 
court,  472-473 

Protocol  for  additional  subjects  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  quoted, 
37 In;  mentioned,  369 

Protocol  for  submission  of  cose  de 
novo  to  international  prise  court, 
proposed,  48S-484,  511 

Protocol  of  adherence  of  non-signa- 
tory states  to  convention  of  1899, 
11^2-253,  770 

Prowlers,  armed,  ti51 

ProBor,  M.,  Russian  delegate  to 
second  conference,  u28l;  editor 
of  proc^ft-verbal,  124 ;  personality, 
161-162 

Prussia:  arbitration  bet  ween  Austria, 
France,    Great    Britain,    Russia 


and,  under  treaty  of  1815,  233; 
rule  concerninii;  enemy  merchant 
ships  at  outbreak  of  war  with 
Austria,  560 
See  Germany 
Public,  admission  of,  to  conferenoea, 
122 

Public  blockades,  7  IS 

Public  buildings  in  occupied  terri- 
tory. ni:i9,  n401,  5a» 

Public  debts.     See  Contract  debts 

Public  opinion,  creation  of,  for 
Hague  conference,  2.>-;i4;  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  24^249 

Publication  of  projects  before  sub- 
mission to  conference,  54n 

Publication  of  Rusaian  rescript, 
impression   produced,  42n 

Publicity  of  proceedings  of  confer- 
ence, 53-54 

Qualifications  of  attorneys  before 
international    prixe  court,    u4S7 

Qualifications  of  belligerents,  ii47- 
4S,  iiin,  u214,  it377,  it481,  628- 
532 

Qualifications  of  delegates  to  con- 
ference, 144 

Quarter,  prohibited  Co  declare  that 
DO,  wilt  be  given,  ii49,  nl27, 
ii387-:i89,  535 

Queen  of  the  Netherlands:  medals 
presented  to  delegates  by,  183; 
receptions  to  delegates  by,  182- 
183;  telegram  to,  from  confer- 
ence, 141-142 

Quesada  y  Ar6stegui,  Gonzalo  de, 
Cuban  delegate,  tt255 

Questions  involved  in  appeal  from 
national  to  international  court, 
473-484 

Quorum  of  iotemational  prise  court 
ii4Sl 

RafTalovich,  M.,  Russian  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u73;  men- 
tioned, 81 

Rahusen,  R.  N.,  Netherlands  dele- 
gate to  first  conference,  ii71 

Raif  Bey,  Turkish  delegate  to 
second   conference.    ii283 

Railwavs  in  occupied  territory, 
111 39,  iT210.  »i399 

Railways  of  neutrals  in  occupied 
territory,  ii  139,  ii2l9,  ti41l.  564- 
555 

Ralston,  Jackson  H.,  agent  in  Pious 
Fund  cose,  313 
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to  bs  krpc  <tftt£36l 
of  eonvencioQ  coocem- 

m^  ccaversoii  of  mat:faAat  ships: 
prov^^-iQOii  for.  ij425;  register  to 
b*  ki?pc  of.  u427;  couTentiiHi  not 
«i2n^    by   American   delegation 
aod  DM.  submitted  to  Senate  for 
rati£c&£ioQ  i»429n.  374 
FiatificatioQ  of  convention  concern- 
ing court  oi  arbitral  justice,  pro- 
vUioiX3  for.  ii307 
Haiificsition  of  convention  concern- 
in(5  enemv  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  ho3tilitie«:  not  signed  by 
American  delegation  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  Senate  for  ratification, 
u421n,  568;  provisions  for,  n419; 
register  of,  to  be  kept,  0421 
Untification  of  international   prize 
court  convention:  provisions  for, 
iiy-i7;   United   States   adjourned 
cr.nMUfiraliriQ  of  convention  untU 
hiivr  the  marJtLme  conference  at 
r/f«n[on,  ii^fySn 
HiUifieatipn  of  conventioa  concem- 
<^K   InWH   and    cuaturas   of   war: 
*onvcntjon    of    1899— provisions 


u355 

^L^"**'^^  on  the  right  i< 
^uie:  cofisecit  of  S«^  ^ 
n*/  in;  provisions  for  ^469 
p^st<r  to  be  k^t  dS.  m\ 

RaUfieatmn  of  convaot^a  a^oem- 
mg  automaUc  submarine  rniDcs 
consent  of  Senate  to,  u437«;  pnv 

i^t^f/&^^^"^^^ 

^S^'^'l.-  °t  declaration  ptth 
Wbitrng  discharge  of  proj«il« 

ST^v^^'^'"-  «>«»a«t*of  S«ate 
w,  xxi>z7n;  provimons  for,  tt525- 

^11^^?^!^  occupied  territory, 
"139,  Ti401,  439 

^JiVs.ii^'?'  delegate  of  Gi«t> 
twf  v^  '***^<*  oonferenoe. 
n-/i,  M  Fronaageot's  summur 
of  speech   of.   supporting  propi 

^^,     716;    peraonaUty,    159; 

Re<»ptured   priaonem  of  war  «^ 

violate  parole,  ji3S3 
Keeeptions  to  dele«it*s,  ISi-lftl 
R^chid    Bey.    Tur£h   de!«at«  i^ 

second  conference    ir>83 
R^somnj^datioas,   the  natu»  oT, 

and  diETerence  between  coaTei< 


tions,  declarations,  resolutions 
ami,  !3tV-l40. 

Recommendations  of  first  confer- 
ence: concerning  bombardment 
of  ports,  towns  and  villaj^es  by 
naval  force.  »t79;  concerning 
immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea,  iil^i;  conceminjj  linntation 
of  armaments  and  bud^^ets,  ii79; 
concerning;  Tniisketti  and  marine 
artillery,  i"i79;  concerning  revision 
of  Geneva  Convention,  n79;  con- 
cerning rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, ii79 

Recommendationa  of  t>econd  con- 
ference; concerning  arbitration  of 
lefi^  qucationa  and  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties,  ii327, 275-276; 
concerning  commercial  and  in- 
industrial  relation.'!,  itUSU;  con- 
cerning court  of  arbitral  justice, 
ii2S9 ;  concerning  miliitiirj'  charges 
on  foreigners,  ii2?>9 ;  concemmg 
lawB  and  CTistoms  of  mantime 
war.  ii2S9;  concerning  third  con- 
ference and  appointment  of  pre- 
paratory   committee,    ii289~291 

Record  of  the  confercaccp  122-123 

Record  of  priite  case:  in  national 
court  transmitted  tointpmntional 
bureau,  ii-lS9,  .^00:  in  interna- 
tional court  transmitted  to  na- 
tional c^urt,  u"495.  500 

Recovery  of  contract  debts.  See 
Contract  debts 

Recovery,  The*  (|uotetf   469 

Recruitmgngeneiesnot  tobeopened 
on  neutral  territory*  n403,  544 

R*d  Cross  badges,  improper  use  of, 
prohibited.  ul27.  ii387-:tK9,  635 

Red  Cross  Conference,  mentioned, 
684 

Red  Cross  Convention.  See  Geneva 
Convention 

Red  Cross  signs  only  used  for  hos- 
pital ships,  ifl5I,  *)07 

Register  sliowing  raiifications,  ad- 
hesions and  dcnxinciations  of  con- 
ventions of  19()7.  to  be  kept, 
u355,  tt361,  n3(»7,  ii375.  ii4l3, 
ii421,  ii427,  u437,  ii44d,  ti463, 
ti471.  m523 

Rdglement  of  second  conference, 
77.V776 

Re^dations  of  second  conference, 
»^  1-202 

Regulations  respecting  execution  of 
arbitral  awards  to  be  communi- 
cated to  international  bureau, 
n91,  ti329.  2»1 


Regidations  respecting  belligerent 
ships  in  neurral  ports,  exchange 
of,  u241.  11519,  648;  to  be  applied 
impartially,  it511,  6^)2 

Regiilations  respecting  crews  of 
enemy  merchant  ships  captured 
by  belligerent,  ii'227-2*28.  tV407 

Regulations  respecting  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land:  of  189f*. 
iilM;  of  VM)7,  im7-:iS7 

Reinsch's  Inlernatiomd  l^uions 
and  their  Administration  of  In- 
ternational Law,  mentioned*  687 

Relief  HocielitvH  for  prisoners  of  war, 
U123-125,  ii3H5,   534 

Retief  societies,  hospital  ships  of. 
nl45,  ti449,  602-604 

Religious  buildings.   See    Churches 

Religious  missions  exempt  from 
capture,  ii227,  ii467»  618;  not 
subject  to  regulation  as  to  stav 
in  neutral  port,  it513,  636-637  ' 

Religious  liberty  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, iil35,  ii397 

Religious  liberty  of  prisoners  of  war, 
tiI25*  n"385 

Religious  staffs  of  captured  ships, 
til47,  ii435.  60S-6(m 

Removal  of  submarine  mines,  »»43l- 
433.  5H2-584 

Remuneration  of  judges  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  zt297,  447:  of  in- 
ternational prize  court,   iiAS^i 

Renault,  Louin,  French  delegate  to 
first  and  second  conferences. 
ti67.  i("269:  article  in  Arfj  Vie  Poli- 
titfucs  ties  Deux  Morutea,  118;  dis- 
cussion of  compulsory'  arbitra- 
tion, 353;  in  debate.  177;  inter- 
pretation of  ndes  of  Treaty  of 
Washington,  631-632;  mentioned, 
63.  503;  personality,  152-154, 
158-170;  preHident  of  comitt'  de 
redaction,  119;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150;  remarks  concerning  re- 
ports of  commissions.  117;  cjucit«>d 
as  to  commissioners  being  lawyers, 
222;  report  concerning  bellig- 
erent warships  in  neutral  ports 
quoted.  ii'513,  030;  quoted  as  to 
impartiality  of  umpire,  219;  re- 
port concerning  opening  of  hos- 
tilitie-s,  518;  re[K>rt  on  law  to  be 
administered  in  international 
priite  court.  u233-236,  491-493; 
repreacnteti  plaintifT  in  case  of 
perpetual  leases  in  Japan  before 
penniinent  court  of  arbitration, 
315;  speech  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  358-36:^;  to  be 
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arbitrator  in  Moroccan  contro- 
vemy  before  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  317;  views  as  to 
equality  of  states  and  the  role  of 
smaller  states  at  an  international 
oonference,  165-166 

Rexid6n,  Victor^  delegate  of  Kciut- 
dor,  ii267 

Repairs  to  belligerent  warships  in 
neutral  port-s,  u239,  it513,  iidl5, 
636-640 

Repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war, 
iil25,  »387,  634 

Replies  to  United  States  circular  of 
Oct.  21.  1904. 92;  of  Dec.  16, 1904, 
ul73 

Report  of  American  delegation  to 
nrst  conference,  ii  17-29;  to  second 
conference,  iil98-261 

Report  of  Captain  Crozier  on  ex- 
plosives, powders,  etc.,  ti29-35; 
on  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land,  11*46-52 

Report  of  Captain  Mahan  on  adap- 
tation to  naval  warfare  of  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention  and 
neutralization  of  ships  saving 
those  overboard,  ii39-14;  on 
naval  disarmament,  ii36-39 

Report  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  ij87,  ii89,  u325, 
267,  2TZ 

Report  of  Messrs.  White,  Low  and 
Hoils  on  good  offices,  mediation 
and  arbitration,  u52-60 

Report  of  work  of  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  u299,  450 

Report  of  work  of  permanent  court 
of  arbitration.  ii333-335.  2H1 

Report  on  Russian  projects  of 
armaments  and  budget«,  56 

Reporters,  newspaper,  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  it  123,  it^$ft3,  533 

Reporters  of  the  commissions  of 
tne  conference,  116-118 

Reports  of  commissions  of  the  con- 
ference, 117,  122-123 

Representative    Rovemmenta,    im- 

frortance  of.  in  factors  that  make 
or  peace,  689 

Requisitions,  bombardments  to  en- 
force, 590-592 

Requisitions  in  occupied  territory, 
uoO-51,  nl37,  n397.  «399,  592n 

Rescript,  Russian,  of  Augiist,  1898: 
quoted,  ul-2;  discuss^,  39—44; 
impression  produced  by  pub- 
lication of,  42n 

Reservation  to  convention  of  1899, 
iil(i5-167;  to coDventioDs of  1907, 
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tiona  to  Amcricnn  delegation  to 
second  conference,  Til95  {see 
next  two  headings);  in  Russian 
circular  of  April  12,   lfl06,  ul76 

Bi^htt)  and  duties  of  neutral  powere 
in  naval  war'  convention  concern- 
ing, i»507-523;  discusfied,  620- 
648;  report  of  American  delega^ 
tion,  ii2',iiS~2A2;  consent  of  Sen- 
ate to  ratification,  n523-525n; 
convention  referred  to,  728;  reser- 
vations to  convention,  izdil9-641 

Righta  ELtu\  dutit^  of  neutral  pow- 
ers and  persons  in  case  of  war 
on  land:  convention  concerning, 
U401-415;  discussed,  541-555; 
report  of  American  delegation, 
»i2 17-219:  consent  of  Senate  to 
ratification,  »t415n;  reservations 
to  convention,  ti537 

Rights  of  action  not  to  be  abolwhed, 
m205 

Rio  Conference,  date  of,  conflicted 
with    date   proposed    for  second 
conference,  96-98 
See  International  Conference  of 
American  State« 

Rivera.    See  International  rivers 

Robilan I,  Marios  Nicolis  de, General, 
delegate  of  Italy  to  Booond  con- 
ference, ii273 

Robinuon ,  John ,  suggested  com- 
memoralion  of,  187 

R6ell  Jonkhecr  J.  A.,  delegate  of 
the  Nethcrtands  to  second  con- 
ference. ii277;  personality,  160- 
161 

Rosier,  Count  de  Grelle,  Belgian 
aelegate  to  first  conference,  u'65 

RoietBvensky.  Admiral,  mentioned, 
267 

Rolin,  Edouard,  Siamese  delegate 
to  first  conference,  tt75;  person- 
ality, 152-154;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150 

Kolin-Jacquemyna'  letter  proposing 
Institute   of    International    Iaw, 

Roman  judicial  system,  develop- 
ment of,  from  arbitration,  196- 
19.5 

Rome,  arbitration  in,  189,  199-200 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel:  impre!48ion  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  691w;  mentioned. 
691 

Rooaevelt.  President:  letter  to  An- 
drew Carnegie  mentioned,  430- 
431;  mentioned,  734;  message  to 
Congress  concerning  court  of  ar- 
bitral justice.  460;  concerning  in- 


ternational pri»e  court,  508; 
concerning  second  conference. 
91n;  goou  oHicea  of,  tenninatea 
RuBHo-Japane^e  war,  125,  265; 
part  in  calling  second  conference, 
90-93;  response  to  resolutions  of 
Interparliamentary  Union,  90- 
91 ;  telegram  to,  at  close  of  second 
conference,    lU-112,   141-142 

Root,  Flihu,  Secretary  of  State: 
judgment  aa  to  work  of  second 
conference,  143;  instructions  to 
American  delegation  to  Rio  Con- 
ference concerning  forcible  col- 
lection of  contract  debts,  398; 
mentioned,  653;  speech  at  Bucnoa 
Aires,  August  17.  1906,  concern- 
ing contract  debts,  421-422; 
speech  on  laying  comer-stone  of 
buildinjj  of  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  253,  679;  statement 
concerning  work  of  the  confer- 
ences, 739 

Rosado,  Lieut. -Colonel  Tomaa  An- 
tonio Garcia,  delegate  of  Portu- 
gal to  second  conference,   ii279 

Rose,  Uriah  M.,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  second  conference, 
ti250;  language  used  at  confer- 
ence, 123;  member  of  correspon- 
dence committee,  a'204;  person- 
aUty,    156-167 

Ross,  In  re.  cited,  i}236 

Roth,  Arnold,  Dr.,  delegate  of 
Switzerland  to  first  conference, 
ii75 

Roucrie,  Marquis  de  la,  Washing- 
ton's letter  to,  of  Oct.  7.  1785, 
quoted.  677 

Roumania;  attitude  toward  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  342;  atti- 
tude toward  throwing  projectilea 
from  balloons,  651 ;  delegates  to 
first  conference,  ii73 ;  delegates 
to  second  conference,  11279;  per- 
sonality, 161;  opposition  to  com- 
puIsor>*  arbitration  at  6rst  con- 
ference, .'M)il-310;  opposition  to 
international  commissions  of  in- 
quiry. 77-78;  reasons  for  absten- 
tion of,  from  contract  debt  con- 
vention, 413;  reply  to  United 
.States  circular  of  ()ct.  21,  1904, 
92;  of  Dec.  10,  1904.  ul73:  reser- 
vation concerning  obligatory  ar- 
bitration, nl6^167,  309-31U; 
reservation  concerning  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry, 
307 ;    reservation    to   convention 


791;  «»|wnpr'af,  mad  tfe 

KhAO,  humorowi  incident,  178; 
yyipm  (A  inUm^uiofQal  priie  ooart 
iiit  j/<mrian'?nlly,  u'481 ;  meroo- 
ramlum  f/f  Sept.  13,  1905, 93«, 
of  Nov.  J  2,  l'^)6,  104-105;  note 
(A  April  J2.  KMW,  9^100,  of 
March  22  anH  April  4,  1907,  105- 
105;  penv/naJitiefl  of  delegates  to 
find  conference,  148-149,  to  sec- 
ond conference,  161-162;  pro- 
gram of  Hecond  conference,  nl76- 
177,  did  not  include  limitation  of 
annamentf*,  663;  project  for  limi- 
tation of  armaments  and  budgets, 
'>5,  .>f>,  6o6;  project  for  compul- 
nf}ry  arbitration,  321,  323-327, 
so;*;  project  for  court  of  arbitral 
jiiHtice,  AM),  437-4:J8;  project  for 
doHtruction  of  neutral  prizes, 
727  -728;  project  for  intema- 
tional  arbitration,  of  1899,  803; 
pripji'i^L  for  inlomalional  cominiis- 
nioii  \>i  irnpiiry,  307,  788;  project 
fur  pcnnuncfnt  eottrt  of  arbitra- 
tinij,  2S0f  704;  project  for  revi- 
-<i'iri  of  arbitrut  award,  81;  reply 


auLMi 

AM 

effect  OB  detUmjmqtf  of 
national  eoafercnep.  21-22:  pro- 
hibited use  of  exf^asrve  pnijn^ 
tiles,  21-22 
See  Cocferenee  of,  Dedannoe  <i 

St.  I^erre,  perpeCuI  peace  of.  di«- 
cuased,  74^744,  749;  mentiooed 
26 

Sakamoto,  Captain,  Japanese  d^ 
gate  to  first  conference,  ii69 

Sakdi,  Phva  Visaddba  Suriya.  Sia- 
mese ddegate  to  6rst  cooference, 
ii75 

Sale  of  arms  and  aounimition  by 
United  States  to  France  during 
war  with  Prussia,  628 

Salisbury,  L«ord,  mentiooed.  402, 
409 

Salvador,  delegation  to  second  coo- 
ference,  ti^l;  reservation  to 
contract  debt  tsonvpoiioUp  *i»3S; 
to  intemationaJ  prize  couH  oon^ 
vention^  u53!S 

Samad  Khan  Momtac^«»^altaiich, 
Persian  delegate  to  secotid  ccb- 
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fer«nce,  ei279;  supportcil  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  4;i4-4:i5 

San  Guiliano^  Marquis,  mentioned, 
90 

Sanfi^uily,  Mnnuel.  (\ihan  delegate 
to  second   conference,   u2G7 

8anto3  Lisboa,  Eduardo  F.  S.  doa, 
Brazilian  dclegat-e  to  necoad  con- 
ference, tt263;  personality,   157 

Sapountzakis,  Colonel  C,  delegate 
of  Greece  to  second  conference, 
ii"271 

Sato,  Aimaro,  Japanese  delegate  to 
second   conference,   u273 

Satow,  Sir  Emeat,  delegate  of  Great 
Britain  to  5wcond  conference, 
it26ft;  mentioned,  727,  728;  per- 
sonality, 160;  speech  concerning 
mines.  585 

Savomin-Lohman:  arbitrator  in 
Mascat  coDtroverE>y.  317;  judge 
in  Pious  fund  case,  3i:i 

S^eine,  Captain,  Ruraiao  delegate 
to  first  conference,  ii73;  person- 
ality, 148-119;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150;  subriiillc^i  project  con- 
cerning armaments  and  DU(]getfl, 
55 

Scheller,  Hear- Admiral  C.  F.,  dele- 
Kate  of  l^enmark  to  second  con- 
ference. ii267 

Schiller,  menlionet],  681 

8chnack,  M.  J.  G.  F.  von,  delegate 
of  Denmark  to  lirnt  conference, 
ti65 

Schwarshoff,  Colonel  de  Gross  de, 
German  dei^ate  to  first  confer- 
ence, n63;  mentioned,  650;  per- 
sonality, 146,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,  150;  speech  on 
arrikaments,  657 

Science,  buildings  devo(«d  to:  bom- 
bardment of,  iil29,  ii389,  u441, 
636,  597,  592n;  seizure  of,  for- 
bidden, tii39,  ii401.  539 

Scientific  missions,  ships  engaged 
in,  ti227,  ii467,  (i513,  618,  636- 
637 

Scott,  James  Brown,  delegate  of 
United  States  to  second  confer- 
ence, n259 

Scott,  Sir  William,  mentioned,  469n; 
quoted,  624 

Seat  of  conference,  US,  iil72,  47; 
of  court  of  arbitral  justice,  ii297; 
of  international  commission  of 
inquiry,  ii:il5,  n3l9,  270;  of  per- 
manent court  of  arbitnition,  ti95, 
ti99,  tt3:i9,  294 


Second  commission  of  first  confer- 
ence, work  of.  62-66;  of  second 
conference.  131-133 

Secrecy  of  deliberations  of  firnl  con- 
ference. 5:i-54;  of  second  con- 
ference. Li204 

Secret  sviggesiions  or  arrangements 
not  permitted  at  first  conference, 
4ln 

Secretaries,  difttinction  between  and 
other  delegates,  113 

Secretaries  to  delegations  to  first 
conference,  151;  security  for  costs 
before  international  prise  court  in 
appeal  brought  by  individual, 
u495 

Segrave,  Commiindor  J.  R.,  dele- 
gate of  (rreat  Britain  to  second 
conference,  u'271 

Selection  of  arbitrators  and  umpire 
for  permanent  court  of  aH>itra- 
tion.  ii9;S-95,  ii99,  it331,  n337. 
28:i,  293 

Selection  of  arbitrators  and  umpire 
for  suminarv  procedure,  iuM^, 
302 

Selection  of  commissioners  for  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry, 
ii87,  ii317,  273 

Selection  of  powers  to  be  invited 
to  first  conference,  47 

S6Ur,  Count  de,  Portuguese  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, u7l.  n"279 

Semmes,  Admiral,  mentioned,  610, 
726 

Senate,  United  States,  submission 
of  compromU  to,  288-290,  335- 
336,  350-351 

Sentence  of  mtemational  prize  court , 
ti495 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  a  factor  that 
make^t  for  peace,  694 

Serrallo,  Count  de,  delegate  of 
Spain  to  first  conference,  u65 

Servia:  amendment  concerning  oflfer 
of  good  oflices  and  mediation  by 
strangers.  305;  delegation  to  first 
conference,  ti73;  delegation  to 
secontl  conference,  ii281;  oppo- 
sition to  international  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  77-78;  propo- 
sition of  compulsory  arbitration 
presented  to  second  conference, 
3<'^;  reservation  concerning  good 
offices  and  mediation,  iil67,  '*iOo; 
reservation  conceminc  inter- 
national conmiisfrions  of  inquiry. 
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Icirieai  of  neatnl  penoii«,  Bo\, 
m3:  Gcrmaj^A  proposed  a4di' 
iMBii  ftvtidftt  oaacerningp   S2& 

taHODB  of  oDurt  of  aH>itr&l  justice, 
iO0».  449 

fcwtpd^    Willnm    H.*    me&tbaed, 

Bi<xitioii«d,  6Sl 
BagnbOy  Rev-Admmhl, 
e  defapife  to  aeoond  con- 

ffi  RawriMi  eirciilfir 

i«A.  11.  1899^  u4:  instructiofis 

%o  Aflaeneuk  dde^tkm  to  &rst 

«E^  iwirt  of  Ameri- 

_  to  firat  coofereoce, 

■21 :  rafMNl  of  Captain  Miiitan, 

'';   paper  re&d  by  Qiptain 

eaeftemiiig^  it44-45 
Ho«pitaJ    Ships,    Slick  and 
wounded 

Jiuti«e,  opinion  in  Tbe 
Pedro  rafcned  Ig.  566 
Siim :  rilrVcpHnm  to  first  coofercDce, 
iiT3;  dAn^ax  to  second  coo- 
ferenefe,  t&S3:  invitcti  to  first 
ttNuf ereaee,  4  7 ;  reser\  al  ion  to 
eooveatici&  ccncer^iitg  eabmnbrine 
mines,  it5^7;  resen*%tiQn  to  oon-^ 
veclion  cODpeming  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval 
war»  u54l;  resenation  to  inter- 
nation&l  prixe  court  convention, 
tt539 
Siben,  Lieut  .-Colonel,  French  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  tt269 
Sick  and  wounded:  additional  arti- 
cles of  Geneva  Convention  ex- 
tended to,  in  naval  war,  600; 
after  engagement ,  ti457 ,  612 ; 
governed  by  Geneva  Convention, 
ul27,  it387,  535;  information 
concerning,  to  be  sent  their 
governments,  ii457,  612;  ill- 
treatment  of,  to  be  pimished, 
ii459,  613;  inhabitants  caring  for, 
599;  in  occupied  territory,  600; 
interned  in  neutral  territory, 
V^51,  ul41,  u407,  549;  landed  at 
neutral  port,  iil49,  m455,  611; 
neutral  merchant  ships  may  be 
appealed  to  to  take  on  board, 
«453,  608;  neutral  vessels  carry- 
ing, ii39-44,  ?il47 ;  passage 
through  neutral  territory,  ul41, 
m407,  548-549;  prisoners  of  war, 
"149,  w455,  610-611;  report  of 
""tain  Croiier,   iV49:  sailors  or 
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nldiera,  til4».  t»4&&,  aa»: 

on  board  neoUal  wad  «_  . 

t4ke  part  ia  wmr,  n455.  CW;  C 

be     c&red      for     ims^eeim    rf 

nationality,,  5i99;  to  be  i^l 

after  imre,  601 
Sick  wards,  t»451.  607, 
Sie^d*  Rear-Adiqanl, 

gate  to  &9t  and 

en«s,     «63,    n257: 

146.     148,      155-156; 

deleft  e,    150 
SieRCS  as  meaiv}  of  nxjunog  i 

m49.  11127-159,  tCZU-ili  iOtS- 

391 
Sieg^,  number  of  kiJU  a.  lOi 
Signatures    to    coDveotions  of  fine 

conference^   ul6l-163;  of 

con  f erenee .    t  l52^53  I 
Kiae  of  del^^tion^  149 
StEiolen^k,  The,  refefred  to. 
Social  side  of  the  oonfereoce,  ISO- 
IS? 
Solemn    Review    of    the   OMibk 

War,    Tii«ntioDed.   682 
Solferino,   battle  of,  mentioned,  19l 

732 
South    African    War,    rd'ored  Hi 

88.  734 
South  C&rolioa  v.  OeorKta.  iffewd 

to.  4&3 
S&uvenir  de  SoI/H-mo,     mmtkated. 

19  "T.  . 

Soveral,  Marquis  de,  delcnte  of 
Portugal  to  seocmd  confmnce, 
it279;  personality,  161;  preaeoted 
compulsory  arbitration  project, 
337;  supported  oourt  of  artHtnl 
justice,  434-435 

Sovereign:  arbitration  by,  219,  223; 
arbitral  procedure  idien,  is  arbi- 
trator, ii99,  ti339 

Spain :  arbitration  with  United 
States  under  treaty  of  1795,  229, 
under  treatv  of  1802,  229;  »tti- 
tude  toward  contract  debts,  413, 
toward  limitation  of  annainents, 
666;  delegation  to  first  confercDee, 
ii65,  to  second  conference,  n267; 
reply  to  United  States  drtailar  of 
Oct.  21, 1904,  92,  of  Dec  16, 1904, 
ill 73;  reservation  to  program  of 
second  conference,  wl82,  105- 
106;  rule  concerning  enemy  mer- 
chant ships  at  outbreak  of  var 
with  United  SUOea,  561-563 

Sparta,  mpotioned,  681 

Special  arbitration,  u$e  of  inter- 
national   bureau    for,    it333 
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special  agrecmGnt  in  intera&tioQAl 
commission  of  in<|uiry,  iiS?,  266, 
268 
Set  Compromis 

Special  delegation  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,   ii293.  44S 

Special  mediation,  tt2I.  iiS5,  ii313, 
262;  devised  by  HolU,  262-264; 
President  McKmley's  feara  con- 
ceming,  264n;  report  of  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  nrst  conference, 
ii21;  report  of  Messra.  White, 
Low  and  Holls,  ii69 

Speedy  Attorney-General,  quoted, 
470 

Sperry,  Charlea  S.,  Rear-Admiral, 
delegate  of  United  States  to  sec- 
ond conference,  ii259;  mentioned, 
716;  personality,  lo6-157;  objec- 
tion to  article  concerning  observ- 
ance of  laws  and  customs  of  war 
by  merchant  ship  converted  into 
warship,  573-574 

Spies,  ti50,  ul29-131,  ti391,  537, 
538 

Staal,  Baron  de,  deWate  of  Monte- 
negro to  first  conference,  ti71 

Staai,  Baron  de,  Russian  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u73;  men- 
tioned, 33,  74,  734;  personality, 
148-149,  151-164;  preaident  of 
first  conference,  49 ;  speech  at 
second  Bcssion,  49-52;  speech  at 
close  of  first  conference,  85-87; 
statement  conoerning  armaments 
and  budgctH,  54-55 

Stair,  f^rd,  quoted,  228 

StanciofT,  Dimitri  I.,  Dr.,  delegate 
of  Bulgaria  to  first  conference, 
u77 

StADding  army  in  United  States, 
Dr.  [ranklin's  observation  con- 
cerning, 692 

Stanhope,  Philip,  mentioned,  90 

Stated  international  conference:  in- 
structions to  American  delega- 
tion to  Hecond  conference,  ul84; 
referred  to,  735;  mentioned,  738; 
petition  of  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, 757,  referre<l  to,  89 

States  invited  to  second  conference, 
list  of,  1J179-180 

Status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at 
outbreak  of  hoHtilities.  See  Knemy 
merchant  ships  at  outbreak  of 
hostilities 

Stead,  William  T,:  Courrier  de  la 
Conference  de  la  Paix,  mentioned, 
122,  172-173;  mentioned.  122; 
work  at  the  conferences,  174-175 


Stengel.  Baron  de.  German  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u'63;  person- 
ality, 140,  148;  represent^  Ba- 
varia, 146n 

Stewart,  Commodore,  case  of,  re- 
ferred to,  024 

Stockton,  Cliarlcs  H.,  Admiral, 
meationeii,  579 

Stores  and  supplies  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory, til 39,  ii399 

Stowell,  Lord:  decision  in  The  At- 
lanta^ cited,  578;  in  The  Boedes 
Lust,  quoted,  558;  in  Fox  and 
Others,  quoted,  470;  in  Tlie  Maria, 
(luote<l,  468;  in  The  Recovery, 
quoted,  469;  in  The  Walsingh&m 
Packet ,  cited,  471 ;  mentioned, 
707,  725 

Streit,  Georges,  delegate  of  Greece 
to  second  conference,  it271 

Sturdsa,  Alexandre,  Captain,  dele- 
gate of  Roumania  to  second  con- 
ference, ii279 

Sturge,  Joseph,  mentioned,  261 

Subcommtssions,  organisation  of 
commtssionft  into,  1 1 

Subjects  submitte^l  to  arbitration, 
classification  of,  247 

Hubjccta  not  in  program  of  con- 
ference, presentation  of,  51,  63, 
65,  120-122,  it24-25 

Submarine  cables.    See  Cables 

Submarine     mines:     discussion     in 
first  conference,  69-61 
See  Mines 

Submarine  torpedo-boats:  in  Rus- 
sian circular  uf  January  II,  1899, 
»4;  instructions  to  Ami?rican  dele- 
gation to  first  conference,  u7-8; 
report  of  /Vmerican  delegation  to 
firet  conference.  al9-2();  report 
of  Captain  Malian,  ii36-39 

Substitution  of  delegates,  120 

Successors  in  interest  before  inter- 
national pnxe  court,  it477,  488 

Suggested  composition  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice.  813,  825 

Summary  procedure,  ii349-;J51, 
302-303;  initiated  by  French  dele- 
gation, 302;  report  of  American 
delegation  to  second  conference, 
ii212 

Sumner,  Charles:  "Addresses  on 
War,"  cited,  31,  32;  meotioned, 
741 

SuppleinentsLTy  evidence  before  in- 
ternational prixe  court,  u'491. 
500 

Supreme  C^ouri  of  the  United  Utattw, 
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Thornton,  Sir  Edwunl.  mentioned, 
244 

Throwin^f  projectiles  from  balloons. 
See  HuUooas 

Tinge,  W.S.  Y.,  Colonel,  delegate  of 
CniiiH  to  second  conferencei  ti2d5 

Tomb  of  CJrotiutj,  wreath  placed 
upon,  1K&-180;  remarka  ofA.  D. 
White,  740 

TomipUi,  Cnisati  di  Vergano*  Count 
Joseph,  delegate  of  Italy  to  sec- 
ond conference,  ii'lT'-i;  mentioned, 
133;  president  third  comijus,sion, 
115,  it203;  propoKition  concern- 
ing compulsorj'  arbitration,  343; 
personality,  l£l>-ltiO;  speech  on 
compulsory  arbitration,  379-380 

Torppdo-boats,  submarine:  in  Rus- 
sian circular  Jauuarj-  U,  IH1)9, 
u4:  in  Russian  circular  April  12, 
1906,  nl76;  instructions  to  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  first  conference, 
u7~H:  discussion  in  hrst  confer- 
ence, 60;  in  Russian  circular  of 
April  12,  IW)6,  iil70;  report  of 
American  delegation  to  first 
conference ,  ii  19-20 ;  report  of 
CaptAin  Malian,  tt3&-39 

Torpedoes.  See  Mines 

Trade  in  contraband,  628-830,  608 

Trade  with  blockaded  port^  719n 

Transformation  of  merchant  ships 
into  warshifis:  convention  relative 
to,  ii423— 429;  discussed,  135, 
668-576;  in  Russian  circular  of 
Apr.  12,  1906,  til76;  report  of 
American  delegation,  ii221-223; 
convention  not  signed  by  Ameri- 
can delegation  and  not  submitted 
to  Senato  for  ratification,  u429n, 
674;  reservation  of  Turkey  to 
convention,  u537 

Transportation,  means  of,  in  occu- 
pietl  territory,  iiisg,  ii2l6,  ii339 

Treaties,  interpretation  of,  to  be 
arbitrated,  m327,  276-276;  reser- 
vation of  Koumania,  iil65-l67, 
309-;^10 

Treaties  of  arbitration  referred  to: 
between  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain.  Prussia  and  Russia  of 
1816,  233;  between  England  and 
France  of  1665,  214;  between 
England  and  Holland  of  1654. 
212-213;  between  England  and 
Portugal  of  1664.  214;  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  of  1816, 
233;  of  1842,  234;  of  IW3,  328- 
330;  between  France  and  Holland 
of   1813,   233;   between    United 


States  and  France  of  1S03,  230; 
of  1880,243-244;  of  1908,  251; 
Great  Britain  of  1794,  211-212, 
300tt;  of  1814,  231;  of  1818,  231- 
232;  of  1853,236;  of  1871,  224- 
225n,  240-243,  475,  477-479,  498. 
626,  631-632;  of  1892,  223r»; 
Mexico  of  1848,  261;  of  1868, 
243-244;  Spain  of  1795,  229;  of 
1802,  229 

Treaties  of  arbitration:  concluded 
in  17th  and  I8th  centuries,  205; 
copies  of,  to  be  communicated  to 
international  bureau,  u'9l,  it329, 
281 ;  since  first  Hague  conference, 
125-126,  812 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
toin  in  Portuguese  project  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  349 

Treaties  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
new,  n91,  277,  u327.  279,  326- 
328 

Treaties  of  Utrecht,  effect  of,  in 
development  of  international  con- 
ference. i:i-l4,  731 

Treaties  of  Westphalia,  effect  of.  in 
development  of  international  con- 
ference,9-13.  731;  mentionedr  673 

Treaty  between  Argentine  and  Chile 
of  1902  concerning  disarmament, 
mentioned.  600 

Treaty,  general,  of  arbitration, 
ul8?>-l90,  333 

Treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States,  482 

Triana,  Santiago  Pere«,  delegate  of 
Salvador,  u'281 

Triana,  Santiago  Peres,  delegate  of 
Colombia.  u265 

Tribimal  of  arbitration,  ideal,  223 

Trompowsky  LeitAo  de  Almeida, 
Col.  Roberto,  delegate  of  Braiil, 
«263;  personality,  157 

Troops  not  to  be  moved  across  nei»- 
traJ  territory,  it403,  544 

TnunbuU,  Colonel,  mentioned,  218 

Trumpeter  accompanying  envoy 
with  flag  of  truce.  ul3I.  u393 

Tsien-Sim,  Chinese  delegate  to  seo- 
ond  conferejice,  ti266 

Tsudsuki.  Keiroku.  Japanese  dele- 
gate to  secon<l  conferenee,  ii273; 
personality,  160 

Turkey:  delegates  to  first  confer- 
ence, ii75;  to  second  conference, 
ii283;  language  used  by  delegates, 
123;  reservation  to  convention  of 
1899  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputoi,  ut67;  rea- 
ervation   to   convention  of  1907 
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for  peaceful  aeltlcmcnt  of  inler- 
nalional  disputes,  iiV^iS;  reser- 
vation to  convention  concerning 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  lana, 
tio;j7;  reservation  to  conven- 
tion relative  to  conversion  of 
merchant  ships  into  warships, 
/(7)87;  reservation  to  convention 
relative  to  submarine  mines, 
nO'^7;  reservation  to  convention 
of  1907  for  adaptation  to  naval 
war  of  principles  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention, 17539;  reservation  to  in- 
ternational prixe  court  conven- 
tion, ii5.'19;  reservation  to  conven- 
tion concerning  rights  and  duties 
of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war. 
?i54 1 ;  rule  concerning  enemy 
mercliant  ships  at  outbreak  of 
(.'riinean  war.  659-660 

Turkhan  Pasha,  Turkish  delegate 
to  first  and  second  conferences, 
n75.  ii2S3 

Turks,  Young,  and  Dr.  White, 
humorous  incident,  179 

Twenty-four  hourstay  of  belligerent 
ships  in  neutral  ports,  u239,  ii513, 

Twiss,  .Sir  Travers,  quoted,  1&-16 

Udom,  Mom  Chatidcj,  Major-Gen- 
eral,  delegate  of  Siaro  to  second 
conference,  i?283 

Umpire:  impartiality  of,  210,  221; 
selection  of,  iiV^,  tt331,  n337- 
339.  ii349.  283,  29;i-294,  302; 
should  be  appointed  at  beginning 
of  iirbitniiion,  221-222 

Unanchored  mines,  ii429-431,  580- 
68L     Set  Mines 

Undefended  iM»rts,  towns,  etc.,  iSe« 
Bombardment  of 

Unfinished  business  of  second  con- 
ference, 691K730 

Unifonn  of  enemy,  improper  use  of, 
forbiddRn,  ii!27,   11,^87-389,  635 

Unititl  .States:  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  naval 
force  on  Great  Lakes,  670n;  arbi- 
trations with  France  undcrtreaty 
of  1803,  2;iO;  under  treaty  of 
1880,  243-244;  under  treaty  of 
1908,  251;  with  Great  Britain 
under  treaty  of  1794,  211-212, 
300t?.  under  treaty  of  1814,  231. 
under  treaty  of  1818,  231-232, 
undcT  treaty  of  1853,  236,  under 
treaty  of  1871.  224-225n,  240- 
243,  476.  477-179,  498.  626,  631- 
632.  under  treaty  of  1892,  223n; 


with  Mexico  under  InaAf 
1848,  251.  under  tniy  of  1868, 
243-244;  with  Spain  undcrtreaty 
of  1795,  299;  under  treaty 
of  1802,  229;  &rniajn«A 
vation  to  program  of  secoi 
f erence  conceminx.  ii  1 92, 
106.  186,  189;  blockade.  am«sci- 
ment  concerning,  724:  cirp^Iaro^ 
October  21,  1904.    ^  91. 

101.  709.  replies  t  iiUr 

of  Dec.  16,  1904,  nwj,  '^~9^ 
101,  replies  to,  ul73;  corapuhoiT 
arbitration— project  at  cecood 
conference,  335-336,  348-^350, 
refused  to  accept  de  Martens' cco- 
ciliatory  project  concerning.  376; 
contract  debts — propooilioo  pi»> 
seated  to  second  coofercooe,  129. 
reservation  to  program  of  iraaM 
conference  concerning,  IO2-I08; 
controveriij'  with  Great  Bniau 
over  cases  arising  out  of  Ciril 
War,  626,  631;  court  of  arbitral 

i'ufltice — C»ermanv  and  Grett 
Britain  supported  American  proj- 
ect for,  129,  project  substituted 
by  project  of  uermacy.  Gr«K 
Brit-ain  and  United  Statei.  4^. 
fPr'stem  of  appointing  juc^ot  for, 
459;  delegates  to  first  oooKniMai 
iiOo;  delegates  to  aeoood  ood- 
ference,  tViOO-201.  ti25e,  p«^ 
sonalities  of,  155-156;  dcMne- 
tioQ  of  neutral  prises — propon- 
tion  concerning.  728.  attitude  Co- 
ward. 729;  entangling  alliaaev. 
reservation  roQceming,  ul6S, 
ii210;  international  priae  court- 
American  forerunner  ol.  30^-511. 
judges  of  sit  permanently.  tsiSV 
favored  court  of  appellaAe  juris- 
diction. 475,  subnuanoA  of  cMV 
from  district  court,  502,  Mp- 
ported  court  in  first 
131;  invitation  to 
ference  received  and 
106;  mcmorandtim  of  Oet^  11. 
1905,  94-95:  note— of  Januftiy, 
1903.  to  Dr.  Dra^o,  397;  of  Um. 
22, 1906.  to  Third  IntUMticMii 
Conference  of  Amenean  StaUa 
762.  of  Apnl  6,  1906,  9^-99.  162- 

104.  of  Apnl  19,  1906.  100.  of 
June  7,  1906,  nl86.  663.  ol  lUlck 
5.  1907,  763,  of  March  26,  1907. 

105,  of  Max  ^^'  <^^7'  709;c|Mft- 
ing  hostilittes.  oonvcDttoQ  eoa- 
ocming  does  not  cbaac*  AmariflW 
practice,  522;  penaftMiil  couft 
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of  jiti»itrtttion — instructiona  to 
dete^iiLion  to  first  conference, 
ui>-l6,  plan  for,  puhlished  pre- 
vious to  distribution  in  confereace 
54-55,  project  for,  2.St).  of  1899, 
795,  of  ISM)?,  8*21;  American  dele- 
gation's influence  on  Germany's 
posiiioQ  toward,  75;  policy  of, 
toward  arbitration,  24l>;  prise 
court  in  Article*  of  Confe<leration, 
310;  ])rize  court  estahliahed  by 
Constitution,  51 1 ;  prnclamalion 
blockading  ports  in  Civil  War 
mentioned,  522n;  program  of 
necond  confere-nce — attitude  con- 
cerning, 101-102,  reaervations  to, 
jilS2,  102-106;  revision  of  arbi- 
tral awartl — proftoRal  at  first  con- 
ference concerning^  81,  delegation 
insisted  on,  300-301;  rule  con- 
cemine  enemy  mcrcliant  slupe 
at  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain, 
561-553,  5(i5;  re«ervaLiou  to  con- 
vention of  1899  concerning  peace- 
ful wttloment  of  international 
disputea,  it533;  reservation  of 
dcle^tion  to  convention  con- 
cerning rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers  ill  naval  war,  ii241; 
3[?alod  that  United  States 
d  be  first  to  go  to  war  after 
firet  conference,  88;  unanchored 
mibmarine  mines,  attitude  toward 
680-5S1;  aale  to  Fmnee  of  arms 
and  ammunition  during  war  n'ith 
Prussia,  62S;  transfommtion  of 
merchant  vessels  into  warships, 
attitude  toward,  575 

Universal  expositions  at  Paris  in 
1S7S  and  1889,  mentioned,  fi84 

Unoccupied  territor>',  populations 
of,  ill  17,  ti214 

Unorganized  inhabitants  of  invaded 
territory.   ti377,    530-531 

Unperfeeted  mines,  ii433,  584 

Vn  and  Tessin,  Swiss  Cantons,  arbi- 
tration between,  233 

Uruguay:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii285;  reprfi*entt'd  at 
second  conference,  iiiSOn;  pn*- 
eented  project  for  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  437;  reservation  to 
convention  concerning  contract 
debts,  iiS^i5;  reservation  to  inter- 
national prize  court  convention, 
I  «539;  supported  court  of  arljitral 
justice,  434-435 

Utrecht,  See  Treaties  of 

Uyehara,  Colonel,  Japanese  dele- 
gate to  first  conference,  n<(9 


Vacum-ift*;  in  arbitral  tribunaU  ii99. 
11339,  293;  in  court  of  arbitral 
justice;  ii293,  415;  in  interna- 
tional coimnifwion  of  inquiry, 
ii317;  in  international  prize  court, 
Vi479;  in  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, 11329,    281 

Valparaiso,  bombardment  of.  by 
Spanish  fleet,  mrnlinned,  589 

Vargas,  (lener:il  M .,  delegate  of 
Colombia,  ii205 

Vns<'rjne*>llofl  d'OmpUas,  driegale  of 
Portugnt  to  first  conference,  tt71 

Vedel,  M.  A.,  delegate  of  Demnark 
tn  seeon(i  conference,  17207 

Veljkovitch,  Dr.  V^oislavc,  delegate 
of  Servia  to  first  conference,  i*jf73; 
amendmrnt  eomt»ming  offer  of 
good  offices  and  mediation  by 
stran>;iTS  pri'seiitcd  by,  305; 
pruniirjent  delegate,  130 

Vene/.uehi;  attitude  Lowanl  mllec- 
tion  of  contract  debts,  412;  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Great  Britain 
settled  through  good  offices  of 
United  States,  24ti;  cases  at  The 
Hague  referred  to,  315-316,  391; 
blockade  of  ports  case  of  Dr. 
Dnigo's  note,  393;  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ii2S5;  repre- 
sented at  second  coniference, 
nl80n;  supported  court  of  arbi- 
tml  justice,  435 

Vessels  with  rams,  construction  of, 
prohibited:  in  Russian  circular 
of  Jan.  11,  1899,  it4;  instructions 
to  American  delegation  to  first 
conference,  ii7-8,  discussion  in 
first  conference,  59-61 ;  report  of 
American  delegation  to  fir^t  con- 
ference, ul9-20;  report  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  tt36-39 

Vienna,  See  Congress  of 

ViUa-Urrutia,  W.  R.  de,  Spanish 
delegate  to  first  and  second  con- 
ferences, u65,  it267;  mentioned, 
656 

Villers,  Count  de,  delegate  of 
Luxemburg  to  firet  and  second 
conferences,  n71,  tt275 

VinaroH^,  Vrban,  Major-Crf*neral, 
delegate  of  Bulgaria  to  second 
conference,  ii263 

Violation  of  armistices,  itl33,  ul35, 
ii395 

Violation  of  blockade,  dements 
necessary  to  prove,  719 

Violation  of  convention  concerning 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land, 
u2i7,  tid71,  628 
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Mol&tioQ  of  convention  cunc^^rmasif 
h^itt  AAd  duties  of  neutral 
pdwera  in  eiftritime  war  to  he 
ptevtaied,  tt24l,  it5l9,  647 

Viobtion  of  conventioQ  coocemLD^ 
futitral  powers  and  ppraona  m 
wat  OQ  land  to  be  pf^ve^tedj 
n4O3-405,  544.  545 

Violationt  of  neutr^ity,  import  of 
AAierican   dc-lc^gii  lion,   1 1238 

Visits  of  d^legatea  mi  The  Hague, 
1S(K181 

VcFUX.  Sm  Rffoixun^ndftUona 

Volun  taiy  arbitration «  di^erenoo 
bet^Wn  compulsory  and^  276 

Voluntwre,  itllT,  it377.  528-^530 

Voting  of  th(r  delegations,  120 

Voiinf;  upon  jimendmentB^  61-62, 
120 

Viouw  Anna  Ca tbaiinaT  q uoled , 
624 

W&buigham  Packet,  dted,  471 
W&r,    dates    from    hostile  act   or 
d^laration,    517;     necessity    for 

nmolioniting,  523-524 
War  and  Petn^,  William  Ja^r's,  men* 

tioned,  211;  quoted,  2^ 
War  conferences.     See  Conferences 

ftt  ternjiimtion  of  war 
WnT  material:  deatniction  by  ziaTaJ 
force,  «439^  595 ;  oiport  and 
trauHtt  of,  tt238>  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, iil39,  «39&;  transfer  of,  t^ 
belligerents,  prohibited,  u238, 
ttSlI,  627. 
See  NfunitioDS  of  war 

War  measures  at  peace  conferences, 
discussion  of  522-523 

Warning  before  bombardments, 
ii389,  u443,  536,  597 

Warships:  destruction  of,  by  naval 
force,  u439,  595;  passage  through 
territorial  waters,  it238-239, 
ti511,  633;  number  of,  unneutral 
port,  ti239,  it513,  637  {see  Bel- 
ligerent ships  in  neutral  port); 
transfer  of,  to  belligerent  pro- 
hibited, n238,  ii511,  627 

Washington,  George,  letters  of:  to 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  678;  to 
Congress  concerning  prize  court, 
509 ;  to  David  Humphreys  of  Jidy 
25, 1785,  676;  to  Jefferson  of  Aug. 
31, 1788, 680;  to  Lafayette  of  1786, 
676;  of  Jan.  10, 1788,  677;  of  June 
1788,  677n/  to  Marquis  de  la 
Rouerie,  677 

Ways  in  which  work  of  conference 
may  be  set  forth,  124-125 


Wcil^  Chevalier  Othoa  de.  ddc^le 
of  AuHria-Haii^Lrj  to  nrrood 
conference,  ti261 

Wellington,     Duke    of,    trpJy    w 

Prince  de  JoLnvill^,  ^S 
Wekershcimb,  Cbucii  E.^  dele^te  fil 
Austna*Hiuig&T7    ta    hxtt    coo- 
fer^nce^   tv63:  iiieQtkm«d«  342ii; 
personal  it  V,  14© 
Westphalia,  "*■?«  Tr^fttiei  of 
WeslUke's       [ntenimllon«l      Ia», 

quoted,  11-12,  4»4-4d6 
Wlieaton,  Henxy,  HislOf^  of  Ib^ 
Law  of  NalioDs,  quoted.  13,  ^11 
White  V.  Bulctt,  cited,  ISft 
WhiU^.  Andrew  D.:  detmte  of 
United  Stat^  to  fimt  GoMram; 
ii65;  autobioigrapbT  dted  and 
quoted,  4S,  72,  SI,  &1.  85,  9k 
14S,  739»»;  hu2iK>n>us  inciiesi 
with  Younc  Tujto,  179;  iiitor- 
view  With  Prinice  Munsier  am- 
ceming  pefiuiUkeDi  vooct  gf  aitt- 
tr&Uoa,  72-76;  letter  to  Bufav 
and  Hohenlohe  eoDccnuDg  G» 
txi&u  oppoa  tion  to  peRnaiwtit 
court,  75;  mentioned,  65.  71*  77. 
699-700,  734;  personality,  147, 
152-154;  quoted,  TOifi,-  rens&iit 
on  placing  wreath  oo  tomb  of 
Grotius,  740;  report  on  conveii- 
tioQ  of  1899  for  peaceful  adjuM^ 
merit  of  international  difftn'mM. 
tt52-60 
White,    Justice,    opinion    in    The 

Pedro  referred  to,  566 
Wills   of   prisoners   of   war,  ttl25, 

ti387 
Wireless  telegraph  stations  in  neo- 
tral  ports  and  waters,  u509,  626- 
627;  in  neutral  territory,  u23S, 
U403-405,  544,  545 
Witnesses  before  international  com- 
mission   of    inquiry,    u319-321. 
u323.  270-271,   275;   before  tri- 
bunal   of    summary    procedure. 
ti351,  303 
Witnesses,  service   of    notices  on: 
for  arbitral  tribunal,  t£345,  297; 
for  court  of  arbitral  justice,  u303, 
455;  for  international  commissioD 
of  inquiry,  ii321,  270;  for  inte^ 
national  prize  court,  u487 
Wives  and  families  of  delegatesit 
The  Hague  took  part  in  festivities, 
183-184 
Woolsey 's  IntemationaILaw,qaoted, 

13n 
Worcester,  Noah,  mentioDed,  68 
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"Solemn  Review  of  the  Customs 
of  War"  mentioned,  682 

Work  of  the  first  commission  of  the 
first  conference,  64-62;  of  the 
second  conference,  124-131 

Work  of  the  second  commission  of 
the  first  conference,  62-66;  of  the 
second  conference,  131-133 

Work  of  the  third  commission  of  the 
first  conference,  66-87;  of  the 
second  conference,  133-134 

Work  of  the  fourth  commission  of 
the  second  conference,   134-136 

Woiks  of  art.  See  Art 

Yang  Yu,  Cliinese  delegate  to  first 
conference,  ti66 

Yarde-BuUer,  Henry,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  delegate  of  Great  Britain 
to  second  conference,  it271 

Yermolow,  Major-General,  Russian 
delegate  to  second  confereu<Se, 
ti281 


Young  Turks,  The,  and  Dr.  White, 
humorous  incident,  179 

Zannini,  Count  A.,  delegate  of  Italy 
to  first  conference,  ti69;  humor- 
ous incident  concerning  Persian 
delegate  and  Emperor  of  Russia 
related  by,  178 

Zenil,  M.,  Mexican  del^ate  to  first 
conference,  it67 

Zom,  Dr.,  German  delegate  to  first 
and  second  conferences,  n63, 
ti257;  article  in  Deutsche  Revue 
concerning  German  position  con- 
cerning arbitration,  76-76,  331; 
attitude  toward  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 324,  326;  mentioned,  71, 
73,  76,  443;  personality,  146, 148, 
161-164;  prominent  delate,  160; 
statement  as  to  date  obligatory 
arbitration  could  be  put  into 
operation,  332 
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